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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


J-N  preparing  this  second  English  edition  of  my 
third  volume  I  have  gone  minutely  through  every 
line,  and  corrected  or  improved  whatever  seemed  to 
need  correction  or  improvement.  As  in  revising  the 
earlier  volumes,  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  throw 
some  parts  both  of  the  text  and  the  notes  into  the 
shape  of  Appendices.  The  two  chief  points  as  to 
which  there  is  any  substantial  change  from  the  first 
edition  are  the  marriage  of  Harold  and  his  death. 
I  have  now  assigned  his  marriage  with  Ealdgyth 
to  a  date  after  his  coronation,  a  point  about  which 
I  before  was  doubtful;  and  I  have  changed  my 
accoimt  of  his  death,  in  consequence  of  some 
criticisms  of  Mr.  Planch^,  which  ought  however 
to  have  fallen  upon  myself  and  not  upon  Guy  of 
Amiens.  I  have  also  added  a  separate  Index  to  the 
present  edition  of  this  volume.  The  general  Index 
to  the  whole  work,  adapted  to  the  first  edition,  will 
accompany  the  fifth  volume.  The  progress  of  that 
volume,  consisting  as  it  does  less  of  narrative  than 
of  inquiries  and  discussions  often  bearing  on  minute 
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points,  has  necessarily  been  slow.     But  I  trust  that 
it  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  year  1875. 

I  look  back  to  my  former  Preface,  and  I  see 
there  the  names  of  several  friends  who  gave  me 
important  help,  especially  in  the  local  researches 
which  its  composition  required.  I  have  now  to 
speak  of  some  of  them  by  new  titles.  Archdeacon 
Jones,  whose  help  I  had  at  Stamfordbridge,  is  now 
in  his  proper  place  as  the  successor  of  Saint  David, 
ready,  I  trust,  to  give  me  the  like  help  in  those  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  South  Wales  which  some 
later  parts  of  my  subject  will  call  for.  Mr.  Bryce, 
who  was  with  me  in  one  of  my  visits  to  Senlac, 
now  holds  the  place  in  our  common  University 
which  befits  the  man  who  has  shown  more  than  any 
other  man  in  England  that  the  law  and  the  power 
of  Eome  are  things  not  of  the  past  but  of  the 
present.  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Dawkins  have  estab- 
lished their  reputation  by  works  of  lasting  value  in 
their  own  branches  of  study;  and,  above  all,  I  am 
finding,  in  the  work  of  writing  my  fifth  volume,  the 
benefit  of  the  flood  of  light  poured  forth  on  the 
period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  on  all  periods 
within  its  range,  by  the  great  Constitutional  History 
of  Professor  Stubbs.  I  should  also  be  ungrateful  if 
I  did  not  mention  the  valuable  hints  which  I  have 
received  fi*om  several  correspondents  who  are  un- 
known to  me  personally.  Among  them  I  ought  to 
specially  thank  Mr.  E.  C.  Waters,  for  clearing  up 
for  me  many  points  in  the  genealogy  of  the  great 
Norman  families. 

SOMEBLEAZE,    WeLLS, 

December  9,  1S74. 
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xHE  appearance  of  this  volume  has  been  delayed 
for  a  considerable  time  in  order  to  obtain  for  it 
a  special  advantage,  namely  an  accurate  military 
ground-plan  of  the  battle-field  of  Senlac.  For  this 
my  best  thanks  are  owing  to  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
James,  R.E.,  and  to  Captain  Edward  R.  James,  R.E. 
I  had,  on  June  2nd,  the  great  advantage  of  a  final 
examination  of  the  battle-ground  in  company  with 
Captain  James  and  Mr.  Bryce.  My  account  of  the 
battle  was  then  already  printed,  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  our  examination  led  only  to  one  or  two 
small  changes  which  I  have  made  in  the  Additions 
and  Corrections.  Captain  James  has  had  the  kind- 
ness to  put  my  ideas  of  the  battle,  as  drawn  from 
the  original  writers,  into  scientific  military  shape. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  my  historical  view  of  the 
battle,  neither  am  I  responsible  for  such  purely 
military  points  as  the  extent  and  arrangement  of 
the  palisade.  The  relative  position  of  the  different 
divisions  in  the  two  armies  seems  beyond  doubt, 
but  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  each  division 
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must  be  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  The  one  abso- 
lutely certain  point  is  the  position  of  the  English 
Standard  and  the  fact  that  it  was  against  that  point 
that  the  main  attack  under  WiUiam  himself  was 
made. 

Besides  my  great  obligations  to  Sir  Henry  James 
and  Captain  James,  I  am  no  less  indebted  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  for  the  free  and  re- 
peated access  which  he  has  allowed  me  to  all  parts 
of  the  battle-field,  a  large  part  of  which  lies  within 
his  private  grounds  at  Battle  Abbey.  Without  this 
kindness  on  his  Grace's  part  no  satisfactory  account 
of  the  battle  could  have  been  written.  I  owe  deep 
thanks  also  to  my  two  companions  at  Stamford- 
bridge,  Archdeacon  Jones  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  of 
whom  Mr.  Green  also  accompanied  me  on  one  of  my 
visits  to  Senlac,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  places 
described  in  Normandy  and  Maine.  I  have  also  to 
thank  Mr.  Dawkins  for  much  valuable  advice  with 
regard  to  the  map  of  the  Campaign  of  Hastings, 
and  M.  Le  Gost-Clerisse  of  Caen  for  his  kind  and 
valuable  guidance  to  the  field  of  Varaville.  Neither 
must  I  forget  the  good-humoured  readiness  which 
Mr.  H.  0.  Coxe  has  so  often  shown  in  verifying 
references  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  benefit 
of  unrestrained  resort  on  all  questions  to  Professor 
Stubbs  may  be  taken  for  granted  at  every  stage  of 
every  undertaking  of  mine.  And  there  are  others 
whose  names  cannot  well  apj>ear  in  print  to  whom 
I  am  also  indebted  for  much  ready  and  zealous  help 
in  many  ways. 

SOMERLKAZE,    WeLLS, 

June  30,  1869. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

THE    BLBCTION    OF    HABOLD/ 
JMnnary  5th — ^April  i6tli,  1066. 

HE  central  stage  of  our  journey  is  now  reached.     We  Pw- 


-*-      are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  great  year,  of  that  impartftnce 
year  whose  eflfects  on  all  later  English,  on  all  later  European,  J^  ^^^ 

^  The  authorities  for  this  Chapter  and  for  the  whole  of  this  yolume  may 
be  dealt  with  in  a  sing^  imnmaiy.  For  the  most  part  they  are  the  same  as 
those  which  we  have  been  using  all  along ;  but  they  must  now  be  looked 
at  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  Hitherto,  except  in  the  Chapters  specially 
devoted  to  Norman  affiEurs,  our  use  of  the  Norman  writers  has  been  for  the 
most  part  incidental.  But,  through  the  whole  of  the  controversies  of  the 
year  1066,  we  must>  in  a  certain  sense,  place  English  and  Norman  writers 
on  a  level.  The  writers  of  each  nation  tell  the  tale  from  their  own  nadoiial 
points  of  view,  and  in  the  way  which  is  most  ^vourable  to  their  own  national 
heroes.  At  no  time  must  their  statements  be  more  carefully  compared 
with  one  another,  as  no  fiill  or  accurate  narrative  could  be  drawn  from 
either  side  by  itself.  The  English  writers  maintain  a  sort  of  sullen  silence 
on  thoee  points  on  which  the  Nonnans  are  naturally  the  most  fiill.  The 
Nonnans,  on  the  other  hand,  through  ignorance,  through  prejudice,  some- 
times through  direct  disregard  to  truth,  grossly  misrepresent  all  English 
affairs. 

At  this  stage  we  lose  the  Biographer  of  Eadward,  who  ends  his  story  in  a 
most  significant  way  at  Eadward's  death,  and  who  has  nothing  beyond  one 
or  two  dark  allusions  to  anything  later.  On  the  Norman  side  we  gain  one 
most  valuable  source  of  help  in  the  Tapestiy  of  Bayeuz,  whose  origin  and 
importance  I  shall  discuss  in  a  separate  Note.  (See  Appendix  A.)  The 
Saga  of  Harold  Hardrada  in  Snorro  must  also  be  carefully  studied.  Wild  as 
it  is  in  many  parts,  it  is  our  most  detailed  account^  and  our  only  Scandina- 
vian account,  of  the  campaign  of  Stamfordbridge,  and  it  also  shows  us 
the  way  in  which  English  and  Norman  affiors  were  looked  on  in  Northern 
Bniope. 

Later  writers,  down  to  as  late  a  time  as  any  one  pleases,  are,  at  this  time, 
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CHAP.  XI.  history  can  never  be  wiped  out.  No  one  year  in  later  Eng- 
lish history  ean  for  a  moment  compare,  in  lasting  import- 
ance, with  the  year  which,  with  some  small  exaggeration. 
No  later  we  maj  call  the  year  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  There  have 
which  one  indeed  been  later  periods  in  our  history  which  have  been 
^^^  as  memorable  in  their  results  as  the  invasion  of  William 
f^  o«*    itself.     The  events  of  the  thirteenth,  of  the  sixteenth,  of 

in  the  same 

way.  the  seventeenth  century,  are  all  fully  entitled  to  be  set  side 

by  side  with  the  events  of  the  eleventh.  But  in  all  these 
cases  we  have  to  set  the  work  of  a  whole  generation  against 
the  work  of  a  single  year.  One  age  is  famous  for  the 
great  struggle  against  alien  domination,  and  for  the  final 
establishment  of  English  freedom  in  its  later  form. 
Another  age  gave  us  all  the  results,  for  good  and  for  evil, 
of  the  great  Reformation  of  religion.  A  third  age  con- 
iirmed  on  a  surer  and  more  lasting  basis  those  political 
rights  [which  the  thirteenth  century  had  won  back,  but 
which  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  had  once  more  brought 
into  jeopardy.  But,  in  all  these  great  periods  of  change, 
the  work  was  gradual ;  there  is  no  single  moment,  no  single 
year,  on  which  we  can  place  our  finger  as  the  moment  or 
the  year  when  the  work  was  actually  done.  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  work  was  gradual  also.  A  long 
series  of  events  prepared  the  way  for  William's  enterprise, 
and,  when  he  began  his  work,  it  needed  more  than  a 
single  day  or  a  single  year  to  put  him  in  full  possession  of 
the  Empire  for  which  he  had  yearned  so  long.  Still  in  the 
eleventh  century  there  is  a  single  year  and  a  single  day 
which  stand  forth  in  a  way  in  which  no  single  day  or  year 
stands  forth  in  the  ages  after  them.  There  is  no  later 
year  to   compare   to  the  year  in   which   the   Crown  of 

worthy  of  more  than  usual  attention.  Though  for  the  moet  part  of  very 
little  value  in  Uiemselves,  they  tell  us,  what  is  most  important  to  leam,  the 
way  in  which  different  ages  looked  at  the  greatest  events  in  English 
hiMtory. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  YEAR  Io66.  t 

England  was  worn  by  the  last  King  of  the  old  sacred  and  chap.  xi. 

4ifl£Q^nonar8tc>c&,  by  the  first  and  last  King  who  reign^ 
only  because  he  was  the  best  and  bravest  among  his 
people,  and  by  the  first  and  last  King  who  could  boast  that 
he  held  his  Kingdom  only  of  Grod  and  his  own  sword. 

"There  is  ho  one  day  in  later  times  to  compare  with  that 
memorable  morning  when  Northern  and  Southern  Europe, 
when  England  and  Normandy,  when  Harold  and  William, 
~MetrfiK5e"to  fccein  the  great  wager  of  battle  on  the  day  of 
Saint  Calixtus.  For  days  of  equal  moment  in  our  history 
we  must  go  back  to  far  earlier  times,  to  times  which  are 
still  half  shrouded  in  the  mist  of  legend.  For  a  day  like 
the  day  when  England  bowed  to  her  first  purely  foreign 
lord,  we  must  go  back  to  the  day  when  the  first  EngUsh- 
man  was  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Christ,  to  the  day  when 
the  first  Englishman  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Britain. 

§  1.  Sickness  and  Death  of  Eadward,    December  28,  1065- 

January  5,   1066. 

We  lefb  Eadward  on  his  death-bed.     His  work  was  Eadward's 
over ;  his  newly  built  minster  was  hallowed,  though  he  ^©88. 
had  been  himself  shut  out  from  taking  any  part  in  that  great  {^^"^ 
ceremony.     The  Witan  had  been  gathered^  as  usual,  for  Jana«y5» 
the  Christmas  festival ;  the  special  summons  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  Saint   Peter's,    and^   still    more,   the    pressing 
urgency  of  the  national  affairs,  had,  we  may  well  believe, 
called  together  a  greater  number  than  usual  of  the  Thegns 
and  Prelates  of  the  land.     It  was  plain  that  the  nation  National 
would  soon  be  called  on  to  choose  a  King,  and  to  choose  to  the 
a  King  under  circumstances  of  which  no  past  age  had  ever  ""       ^' 
seen  the  like.  Perhaps  vague  reports  may  already  have  found 
their  way  into  the  land,  warning  men  of  the  dangers  which 
were  likely  to  threaten  England  alike  from  her  own  exiles 
and  from  the  foreign  kinsman  of  the  dying  King.     But, 
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CHAP.  XI.  even  if  no  thought  of  Tostig  or  of  William  crossed  men's 
minds,  there  was  enough  to  make  those  days  of  Eadward's 
last  sickness  days  of  the  deepest  anxiety  to  every  patriotic 
Englishman.  From  the  beginning  of  Eadward's  sickness, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  The 
question  in  every  man's  mind  must  have  been,  who  should 
fill  his  place  when  he  was  taken  from  them.  The  choice  of 
the  electors  would  be  perfectly  free.  Things  were  not  as 
they  had  been  when  Swegen  and  Cnut  were  in  the  land, 
claiming  the  votes  of  the  Witan  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
But  things  were  as  they  had  never  been  before  since  the 

State  of      line  of  Cerdic  had  ruled  over  united  Eng:land.     The  Kinff 

the  royal 

line,  ^^  who  lay  at  the  point  of  death  was,  save  only  the  young 
Eadgar  and  his  sisters,  the  last  of  his  race.  The  names  of 
Christina  and  Margaret  were  most  likely  never  uttered; 
England  had  never  yet  dreamed  of  giving  herself  a  female 
ruler.  A  sentimental  interest  might  gather  round  Eadgar 
as  the  last  male  of  the  kingly  house,  but  a  sentimental 
interest  was  all  that  he  could  awaken.  He  was  young, 
and,  as  events  proved,  his  character,  yet  more  than  his  age, 
made  him  wholly  unfit  for  rule.  And  Eadgar,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  did  not  possess  that  constitutional  claim 
to  a  preference  which  was  all  that,  before  the  actual 
election,  would  have  belonged  even  to  a  son  of  the  dying 
King.  Thrice  in  earlier  times  had  the  royal  line  been 
brought  so  low  as  to  number  none  but  members  of  an  age 
too  young  for  government  in  their  own  persons.  Eadwig, 
Eadward  the  Martyr,  iBthelred,  had  all  been  chosen  in 
their  non-age.  But  the  princes  so  chosen  were  all  of  them 
true  iEthelings,  Englishmen  born,  sons  of  an  English  King 
by  an  English  mother.  And,  in  those  days,  as  there  was 
no  better  qualified  candidate  in  the  royal  house,  so  there 
was  no  man  out  of  it  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature  as 
a  bom  King  of  Men.  In  those  days  the  greatest  of  living 
Englishmen  was  no  Thegn  or  Ealdorman,  but  the  renowned 
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Primate  Dunstan.      £ngland  had  therefore    in  all  those  chaf.  xi. 
cases,  accepted  a  King  in  his  boyhood  or  even  in  his  child-  No  oon- 
hood.    There  was  now  no  such  need.     Eadgar,  grandson  of  !^f^^ 
Ironside  as  he  was,  had  no  constitutional  claim  upon  the^"^^ 
votes  of  the  Witan  beyond  any  other  male  person  in  the 
realm*     He  was  not  bom  in  the  land ;  he  was  not  the  son  Podtion  of 
of  a  crowned  King  and  his  Lady.     And  close  beside  the 
throne,  just  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the  royal  house, 
stood  the  foremost  man   in  England,  already  a  sharer  in 
some  sort  in  the  honours  of  royalty,  already  an  Under- 
King  who  received   the    oaths    and    homage    of   vassal 
princes,  as  a  partner  in  the  rule  of  the  Empire  of  Britain.^ 
Whether  he  had  been  marked  out  by  any  formal  act  or 
not,  we  cannot  doubt  that  men  had  long  learned  to  look  to 
Harold  the  son  of  Godwine  as  their  future  King.     And  yet, 
when  the  day  of  choice  drew  near^  men  might  well  stop 
and  wonder  at  the  step  which  they  were  about  to  take. 
The  Law  justified  the  act ;  the  needs  of  the  time  called  for 
it ;  but  it  was  a  strange  and  unwonted  act  none  the  less.    It  Novelty  of 
was  something  new,  something  which  might  well  set  the  ^^y^  y^,^ 
minds  and  tonenies  of  men  at  work,  to  be  called  on,  freely  and  yond  the 

^  .  royalhouae. 

under  no  fear  of  the  Danish  axe,  to  choose  a  King  who  had 
no  royal  forefathers,  a  King  who  came  not  of  the  stock  of 
Ecgberht,  Cerdic,  and  Woden.     Men  whose  office  or  whose 
wisdom  had  taught  them  to  scan  the  chances  of  the  time 
might  ask  how  such  a  choice  would  be  looked  on  by  the  Attitude 
exile  at  the  court  of  Baldwin,  and  by  the  prince  who  now,  ^^j  Xortig. 
in  the  height  of  success  and  glory,  had  made  the  Norman 
land  the  wonder  of  continental  Europe.     Rumours  might 
already   be  afloat   that  the  English  Earl,  soon  about  to 
become  the  English  King,  had,  in  some  strange  and  un- 
known way,  already  become  the  man  of  the  Norman  Duke. 
And,  without  going  so  fisir  afield,  men  might  ask  how  the  Poemble 
great  land  north  of  the  Humber  would  look  on  the  choice  NQriimT. 

berland. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  434»  ^S* 
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CHAP.  XI.  which  to  Wessex  and  East-Anglia  seemed  the  only  choice 
possible.     The  Thegns  and   Prelates  of  Northumberland 
might  give  their  votes  with  the  other  Witan,  but  would  the 
fierce  people  of  that  proud  and  distant  province  submit, 
without  a  blow  or  a  murmur,  to  the  kingship  of  a  West- 
Saxon,  a  son  of  Grodwine,  a  brother  of  Tostig  ?    The  days 
when  thoughts  like  these  were  working  in  men's  minds 
Importance  must  have  been  days  of  care  and  perplexity.     There  was 
^^«g        one  source  from  which  light  and  help  might  be  looked  for, 
dying  re-     Ught  and  help  which  mig:ht  in  some  sort  seem  to  come 

commenda-     o  r  o 

tion.  directly  from  heaven.     The  words  of  a  dying  man  have 

been  in  all  times  looked  on  as  solemn  and  almost  prophetic 
utterances.  The  words  of  a  dying  King  were,  by  the 
traditional  feelings  of  Englishmen,  clothed  with  an  authority 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Law  itself.  Eadward  was  a 
dying  man  and  a  dying  King.  And  he  was  yet  more, 
strange  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  was  already  begiimiiig  to 
be  looked  on  with  somewhat  of  the  reverence  due  to  a 
Saint.  The  will  of  Eadward  had  perhaps  never  been  held 
to  be  of  such  moment,  his  voice  had  perhaps  never  been  so 
eagerly  listened  for  in  the  Councils  of  his  Kingdom,  as 
when  he  lay,  helpless  and  well-nigh  speechless,  on  his 
bed  at  Westminster.  Men  waited  for  the  voice  of  the 
dying  man,  the  dying  King,  the  dying  Saint,  to  confirm 
once  more  with  his  last  breath  the  nomination  of  the 
successor  on  whom,  amidst  all  doubts  and  dangers,  the 
heart  of  England  still  was  fixed.  In  choosing  for  the  first 
time  a  King  not  of  the  blood  of  Cerdic,  it  would  be  no 
small  strength  and  comfort  if  they  knew  that  the  step  was 
taken  with  the  full  approval  and  the  full  bidding  of  the 
last  King  of  Cerdic's  house.  The  King  was  sick  unto 
death ;  the  Witan  were  gathered  round  his  palace.  The 
moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  it  would  become 
their  duty  to  choose  his  successor.  It  was  doubtless  with 
no  small  anxiety,  with  somewhat  even  of  religious  awe. 
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that  they  awaited  the  last  utterance  of  the  will  of  Eadward  obap.  xl 
as  to  who  that  saccessor  should  be. 

The  West  Minster  was  hallowed  on  Wednesday;  the  The  Klng^s 
news  was  brought  to  the  King,  who^  as  his  legend  says,  on  Wednea- 
hearing  it  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  as  if  to  say,  It  is  ^y^'g 
finished.^      For  five  days  his  sickness  increased,  and  the  ^06$. 
public  anxiety  heightened  at  every  stage  of  the  disorder.* 
On  the  sixth  day  from  the  consecration,  his  speech  began  Hebeoomes 
to  fail  him  ;  his  voice  was  so  feeble  that  his  words  could  no  ^J^^' 
longer  be  understood ;    for  two  days  he  lay  worn  out  by  ^*^^^ 
the  extremity  of  his  sickness.^     It  was  no  time  to  trouble 
the  weary  sufferer  with  questions  even  as  to  the  welfare 
of  his  kingdom.     At  last,  on  the  following  Thursday,  the  He  re- 
eve of  the  Epiphany,  his  flagging  powers  rallied,  as  the  meeoh. 
powers  of  dying  men  often  do  rally  at  the  point  of  death.  j^T"^^' 
He  awoke  from  his  sleep  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses 
and  of  his  speech.     On  either  side  of  his  bed  stood  the  two  The  sronp 
great  chiefs  of  his  realm,  Harold  the  Earl  and  Stigand  the  bed. 
Archbishop.^    At  the  bed's  head,  in  still  more  immediate 
personal  attendance  on  his  master,  stood  the  Staller,  Bobert 
the  son  of  Wymarc,  a  man  of  Norman  birth,  but  whom 
history  does  not  charge  with  treason  towards  England. 
On  the  ground,  close  by  the  foot  of  the  bed,  sat  the  Lady 
Eadgyth^  the  sister  of  the  great  Earl^  cherishing  the  feet  of 

I  ^thel.  Biev.  X  Scriptt.  399.  ''Peractis  itaque  omnibus  pro  UnUt 
BoUeiiiiitate,  quaoi  dioeret  Bex  *  Consummatum  est/  indinat  in  lectolo  caput, 
et  ezhinc  ccBpit  gravi  dolore  Ssktigari.'* 

'  lb.  "  Tunc  moeror  et  luotus  omnium,  una  vox.  plangentium."  This  we 
can  well  believe ;  but  the  hagiographer  is  plainly  writing  with  the  help 
of  his  own  fuller  knowledge,  when  he  goes  on  to  say;  "  PnBsentiebant 
plures  ejus  in  morte  deeolationem  patris,  plebis  exterminium,  totius  AnglicsB 
nobilitatis  exddium,  finem  libertatis,  honoris  ruinam."  The  moment  was  an 
anxious  one,  but  no  one  who  had  not  Eadward^s  own  gift  of  prophecy  could 
foresee  all  this. 

*  "Vita  Badw.  430.  "Biduo  vel  amplius  adeo  eum  languor  iatigaverat  ut 
▼ix  quum  loqueretur  quid  dioeret  intelHgi  posset/* 

*  For  the  authoriaes  for  the  details  of  Eadward^s  last  memento,  and  their 
▼slue,  see  Appendix  B. 
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OHAP.  XI.  her  royal  husband  in  her  bosom.  Her  thoughts  wandered 
perhaps  to  the  brother  beyond  the  sea,  the  brother  on 
whose  behalf  she  had  so  deeply  sinned,  the  brother  who  had 
so  lately  held  the  place  nearest  to  Eadward's  heart,  but 
who  was  now  for  ever  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  crowns  or 
earldoms.  The  tongue  of  Eadward  was  loosened,  but  his 
first  words  were  words  of  prayer.  In  his  long  slumber 
he  had  seen  a  vision ;  if  that  vision  were  truly  from  heaven, 
he  prayed  that  he  might  have  strength  to  declare  it;  if 
it  were  but  the  phantom  of  a  disordered  brain,  he  would 
that  his  tongue  should  rather  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed^  supported  in  the  arms  of 
Bobert.  But  the  message  which  he  had  to  declare  from 
heaven  called  for  a  larger  audience  than  the  four  favoured 
ones  who  were  gathered  round  him.  A  few  more  of  his 
chosen  friends — ^their  names  are  not  recorded — were  sum- 

Hededftras  moned  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  King.^  He  then,  fluently 
and  with  energy,'  poured  forth  the  awful  words  of  warning. 
*'  Long  ago,  when  I  was  a  youth  in  Normandy,  I  knew 
two  monks,  most  holy  men  and  most  dear  to  me.  Many 
long  years  have  passed  away  since  they  were  taken  away 
from  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  this  world.  But  now,  in  my 
trance,  God  hath  sent  them  again  to  me  to  speak  to  me 
in  His  holy  name.  *  Elnow,'  said  they  to  me,  '  that  they 
who  hold  the  highest  place  in  thy  realm  of  England,  the 
Earls,  the  Bishops,  the  Abbots,  the  men  in  holy  orders 
of  every  rank,  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be  in  the  eyes 
of  men.     In  the  eye  of  God  they  are  but  ministers  of  the 

He  fore*     fiend.     Therefore  hath  God  put  a  curse  upon  thy  land ; 

mrowlTof  therefore  hath  he  given  thy  land  over  into  the  hand  of  the 

^^8^*^    enemy.     Within  a  year  and  a  day  from  thy  death,  shall 

'  ViU  Sidw.  431.  "Cum  }>aucu  Aliis  quos  idem  beatus  Rex  a  eumno 
exdUituB  advocari  junerat.** 

'  lb.  430.  "Tknti  U8US  est  luquendi  oopiA  ut  cuivis  ganiwiimo  nihil  opos 
esMt  supra.** 
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fiends  stalk  through  thy  whole  land,  and  shall  harry  it  chap.  zi. 

from  one  end  to  another  with  fire  and  sword  and  the  hand 

of  plunder.'    Then  said  I  to  them,  *Let  me  then  shew  these  All^goiy  of 

things  to  my  people  in  the  name  of  Grod.     Haply  they  will  tneT^^ 

repent,  and  his  loving-klndness  will  have  mercy  upon  them. 

For  He  had  mercy  on  the  men  of  Nineveh,  when  they  heard 

the  voice  of  His  threatening,  and  repented  them  of  their 

evil  ways.'     But  they  answered  me,  '  They  will  not  repent^ 

neither  shall  the  mercy  of  Ood  come  nigh  unto  them.' 

Then  said  I,  ^  What  shall  be  the  time  or  the  way  in  which 

# 

we  may  look  for  these  your  threatenings  to  come  to  an 
end?'  'In  that  day/  they  answered,  'when  a  green  tree 
shall  be  cut  away  from  the  midst  of  its  trunk,  when  it  shall 
be  carried  away  for  the  space  of  three  furlongs  from  its 
root,  when,  without  the  help  of  man,  it  shall  join  itself 
again  to  its  trunks  and  shall  again  put  forth  leaves  and 
bear  fruit  in  its  season.  Then  first  shall  be  the  time  when 
the  woes  of  England  shall  come  to  an  end.'  "^ 

The  King  ceased    his  words    of   prophecy.      Harold,  AUnn  of 
Eadgyth,  Robert,  all  who  had  come  to  hear,  were  struck  hmnn ; 
with   awe,   and   remained   speechless.    One  heart  alone, 
we   are   told,  was  hardened.     Stigand  leaned   over   the  disbelief  of 
King's  bed,  and  whispered  in  the   ear  of  Earl   Harold  °**^  ' 
that  all  this  prophetic  talk  was  but  the  babbling  of  an 
old  man  worn  out  by  sickness.    The  Primate,  stout-hearted 
Englishman  as  we  know  him,  was,  we  may  well  believe, 
a  hard  and  worldly  man,  and  his  experience  of  men  of 
his  own  calling,  his  fiimiliarity  with   much   that  others 
looked  on  as  miracle  and  prophecy,  may  well  have  made 
him  less  inclined  to  superstition  than  to  unbelief.    The 
lay  heart  was  more  easily  touched ;  the  female  heart  most 
easily  of  all.      Eadgyth,  and  others  who  were  devoutly 
giveuj  knew  well,  we  are  told,  the  sins  of  England.    They 
shuddered  as  they  thought  how  often  the  warning  voice 

^  See  Appendix  B. 
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OBAP.  XI.  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  how  often  the  voice  of  Eadward  and 
Eadgyth  herself,  had  spoken  in  vain  to  the  guilty  nation.^ 
The  pious  Lady  perhaps  deemed  that  the  uncanonical 
appointment  of  Stigand  was  more  likely  to  bring  down 
the  wrath  of  God  than  the  murder  of  Gospatric.  At  the 
last  Christmas  feast,  she  whose  heart  was  now  so  deeply 
stirred  at  the  thought  of  ecclesiastical  corruptions,  had  in 
that  very  palace  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  shed  blood 
which  no  law  had  bidden  to  be  shed,  blood  which^  as  fiu* 
at  least  as  she  was  concerned^  was  innocent. 

Such  is  the  tale,  a  tale  which  may  well  have  grown 
in  the  hands  of  its  tellers,  but  a  tale  which  leaves  us  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Eadward  did  repeat  some  dream  or 
utter  some  parable  which,  to  minds  highly  wrought  up, 
as  the  minds  of  those  who  then  stood  by  his  bed  must 
have  been,  might  well  seem  to  be  a  warning  voice  from 

^e  guc.  heaven.  But  there  was  other  work  to  be  done  that  day 
besides  hearkening  to  foretellings  of  evil,  besides  disputing 
as  to  the  degpree  of  trust  to  be  placed  in  the  words  of  him 
who  foretold  it.  The  moment  was  come  when  the  all- 
important  question  might  be  pressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
dying  King.  His  friends  stood  and  wept  around  him ;  the 
tears  of  the  Lady  as  she  sat  at  his  feet  fell  faster  and  more 
thickly  still.  He  gave  orders  for  his  burial.  He  checked 
the  grief  of  his  friends ;  he  bade  them  rejoice  at  his  coming 
deliverance,  and  he  craved  the  prayers  of  his  people  for  his 
soul.'  He  spoke  of  the  constant  love  and  devotion  which 
had  been  ever  shown  him  by  the  wife  whom  he  had  once 
driven  away  from  his  hearth  and  board.  She  had  ever  been 
to  him  as  a  loving  and  dutiful  daughter;^  God  would 
reward  her  for  her  good  deeds  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 

^  See  Appendix  B. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  450.  "  Funeribos  exsequiis  attitulat  se  oommendatione 
et  precibus  summorum  Dei  fideliiun/*  As  might  be  expected,  he  recurs 
more  than  once  to  the  subject.    See  pp.  433,  434* 

•  See  voL  ii.  p.  537. 
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At  last  Harold  and  Stigand — nor  have  we   any  right  to  chap.  xi. 
«xclade  Robert  from  their  counsels — found  means  of  calling 
Eadward's  mind  to  the  great  subject  which  then  filled  the 
whole  heart  of  England.     When  all  was  over^  when  his 
body  was  laid  in   his  new  minster,  when  his  soul  had 
gone  to  its  reward,  who  should  fill  the  place  which  he 
had  so  long  filled  on  earth  ?    Who,  when  he  was  gone^ 
should  wear  the  royal  crown  of  England,   the  Imperial 
diadem  of  Britain  ?  Eadward,  at  that  last  moment,  was  not  Eadward 
¥ranting  to  his  last  duty.     He  stretched  forth  his  hand  Harold  ae 
towards  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  spake  the  words,  ^  ■"*^" 

,  oeMor. 

"  To  thee,  Harold  my  brother,  I  commit  my  kingdom."  * 
He  then  went  on  to  declare  his  last  wishes  to  his  chosen 
successor.    For  Eadward  to  give  Harold  instructions  in  the  Eadw«rd*8 
art  of  government  was  certainly  needless,  and  the  dying 
man  doubtless  felt  it  to  be  so.     But  there  were  a  few  per- 
sonal wishes  which  were  near  to  his  heart ;   there  were  a 
few  personal  favourites  whom  he  wished  to  commend  to 
the  favourable  care  of  his  successor.     First  among  these  He  oom- 
was  the  Lady  herself.     I  need  not  again  enlarge  on  the  Harold*^ 
mysterious  relations  between  Eadward  and  Eadgyth ;  but,  ^  ^^ 
in  these  his  last  days  at  least,  she  appears  as  enjoying  his 
full  confidence  and  afiection.     But  a  sister  who  certainly 
abetted  Tostig,  who  perhaps  abetted  William,  against  the 
brother  who  was  now  called  to  reign,^  might  be  thought 
likely  to  meet  with   less  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
Harold  than  she  had,  latterly  at  least,  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  Eadward.     The  King  commended  her  who  was  so 
soon  to  be  his  widow  to  the  friendly  care  of  his  successor. 

'  I  think,  oomparing  the  evidently  cautious  expression  of  the  Biographer 
with  the  outspoken  words  of  the  Chronicles  and  Florence,  that  I  am  justified 
in  putting  this  meaning  on  the  words  (433),  "Porrectft  manu  [the  very 
gesture  is  shown  in  the  Tvpeetry]  ad  pnedictum  nutridum  suum  fratrem 
Haroldum,  'Hanc/  inquit,  'cum  omni  regno  tutandam  conmiendo.'"  See 
Appendix  C. 

'  See  Appendix  K. 


/ 
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CHAP.  xr.   Let  him  show  to  her,  as  a  Lady  and  a  sister,  all  faithful 
worship  and  service,  and  never,  while  she  lived,  let  her  lose 
and  the      the  honours  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her.^     He  com- 
&^iurite8.  ii^on<l^  also  to  Harold  his  Norman  favourites,  those  whom, 
in  his  sunplicity^  he  spoke  of  as  men  who  had  left  their 
native  land  for  love  of  him.'     Those  who  were  willing  to 
abide  in  the  land  as  English  subjects  under  Harold's  allegi- 
ance he  prayed  him  to  keep  and  to  protect.     Those  who 
refused  to  become  the  men  of  the  new  King  he  prayed  him 
to  dismiss  under  his  safe  conduct  to  their  own  land,  taking 
with  them  all  the  goods  which  they  had  acquired  by  his 
own  favour.' 
HIb  direc-       The  Kin^r  had  now  done  the  last  act  of  his  kingly  office, 
burial.        With  this  last  request  to  Harold  all  thought  of  earthly 
things  passed  away  from  the  mind  of  Eadward.     But  the 
man  and  the  saint  had  still  friends  to  comfort ;  he  had  a 
soul  for  which  to  request  their  prayers  ;  he  had  a  body  to 
be  committed  to  the  ground  with  the  solemn  rites  of  the 
Church.     He  craved  that  his  body  might  be  buried  in  the 
minster  which  he  had  reared,  in  a  special  spot  within  the 
hallowed  walls  which   their  inmates  would  point  out  to 
His  death   those  who  stood  round  him.^     One  faint  thought  of  earth 
concealed,   P^i^^ps  camc  back  to  his  mind,  when  he  bade  them  not  to 
lest  he  lose  jj^^  ^jg  death   fVom  his  people.    At  such  a  moment  it 

the  prayers      ,  *      ^ 

of  his         might  perhaps  be  wdll  to  let  men  believe  that  Eadward 

Deoole 

^^  *       still  lived,  till  every  arrangement  could  be  made  for  the 

'  Vita  Eadw.  435.  "  Hanc  .  .  .  tutandam  commendo,  ut  pro  Dominft 
et  sorore,  ut  est,  fideli  serves  et  honores  obeequio,  ut,  quo  advizerit,  a  me 
adepto  non  privetur  honore  debito.**  FideU  must  agree  with  chsequiOf  not 
with  fofore. 

'  lb.  "  Gommendo  pariter  etiam  eoe  qui  nativam  terrain  suam  relique* 
runt  cau8B&  amoris  mei,  mihique  hactenus  fideliter  sunt  obeequuti/* 

'  lb.  "Ut,  BUBceptA  ab  eis,  si  ita  vdunt,  fideUtate,  eoe  tueaiis  et  re- 
tineas,  aut  tu&  defensione  conductos^'cum  omnibus  qu»  sub  me  adquisierunt> 
cum  salute  ad  propria  trans&etari  ^twaas.** 

*  lb.  434.  "  Fossa  sepulcri  mei  in  monasteiio  paretur,  in  eo  loco  quo 
vobis  aesignabitur.** 
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quiet  election  and  conBecration  of  his  successor.     But  Ead-  obap.  zi. 
ward's  care  for  his  own  soul  made  him  tremble  at  such 
a  thought.     "  Let  my  death,"  he  earnestly  prayed,  "  be  at 
once  made  known  everywhere,  that  all  the  faithful  may  at 
once  call  on  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God  for  me  a  sinner.'*^ 
Eadgyth  meanwhile  wept  without  ceasing.     Eadward  com- 
forted her  with  the  allegorical  words ;  "  Fear  not ;  I  shall 
not  die,  but  by  Gh)d's  grace  I  shall  soon  arise  to  better 
health.''*      But  the  last    moment    was    clearly  drawing 
near;  the  last  comfort  of  the  Church  had  to  be  given. 
The  dying  saint  received  the  Body  of  his  Lord,  seemingly  He  com- 
at  the  hands  of  Stigand ;  the  irregularity  of  his  position  ^  ^^^ 
as  Primate  was  perhaps  not  held  to  affect  acts  done  by  him  'J^«'«^y» 
as  a  simple  priest.^     Strengthened  by  this  spiritual  food,  loM. 
Eadward's  soul  gently  passed  away,  and  the  last  King  of 
the  House  of  Cerdic  was  no   more.     His  body  lay  as  in 
sleep ;  his  cheeks  like  the  rose,  his  beard  like  the  lily,  his 
white  hands   falling  peacefully   by   his   side;    men   saw 
written  on  the  fiice  of  the  departed  saint  that  he  had  gone 
to  his  Creator.^ 

The  King  was  dead.     The  last  day  of  his  kingship  had 

'  Yttft  Eadw.  434.  "  Mortem  meam  qiueso  ne  celetli  [the  plural  is  lued 
in  tlieae  general  direcdooBy  while  the  political  requests  are  addressed  in  the 
singular  to  Harold],  sed  celerius  droumquaque  annundetts,  ut  quique  fideles 
pro  me  peocatore  deprecentur  dementiam  Dd  Omnipotends.**  Compare  the 
exdtement  caused  by  the  suspidon  that  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth  was 
ooocealed.    Froude,  Hist.  Eng.  v.  514. 

'  lb.  "  Ne  timeas ;  non  moriar  modo,  sed  bene  oonTaleecam  propitiante 
Deo." 

'  lb.  "Sumpto  a  ccelesd  mensA  vitee  viatioo."  There  is  no  mention 
whether  the  Communion  was  in  one  kind  only.  Conmiunion  in  both  kinds 
was  certainly  usual  at  this  tune  (See  Will.  Pict.  113,  131),  but  it  b  not 
likely  in  the  case  of  a  dying  man. 

*  lb.  "  Erat  tunc  videre  in  defimcto  ooipore  g^oiiam  migrantiB  ad  Deum 
aniouB,  quum  sdlicet  caro  fisdd  ut  rosa  ruberet,  subjecta  barba  ut  lilium 
canderety  manua  suo  ordine  directsB  albescerent»  totumque  corpus  non  morti 
led  fansto  sopori  traditum  signarent.** 
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oHAP.  XI.  been  the  worthiest.  After  all  the  errors  and  follies  of  his 
u!?^*!f?*'  ^^ff^f  Eadward  died,  not  only  as  a  saint,  but  as  an 
his  im-  Englishman  and  a  patriot.  For  the  last  thirteen  years  of 
1^^^^  his  life  Harold  had  been  his  guide  and  guardian ;  for  the 
t^^^        last  nine  years  he  had  been  the  looked  for  successor  of  the 

days.  "^ 

Crown.  And  now  the  day  had  come  and  the  word  was 
spoken.  Those  years  of  faithful  guardianship  had  not 
been  without  their  fruit;  Eadward,  with  Harold  and 
Stigand  at  his  side,  had  become  another  man  from  Eadward 
who  had  once  listened  to  every  lie  which  rose  to  the  lips  of 
Robert  of  Jumi^ges.^  The  old  wayward  spirit  had  again 
burst  forth  when  revolt  overthrew  his  last  favourite ;  ^  but 
his  last  favourite  was  at  least  an  Englishman  and  a  son  of 
En^h  Godwine.  And  the  latest  act  of  all  had  made  up  for  all  that 
^wMtl^s  ^^  gone  before.  Eadward  showed  on  his  death-bed  that 
last  re-  i^Q  }^  lit  last  learned  that  the  Norman  could  never  bear 
sway  in  England  with  the  good-will  ofjyh|u]p!ngIi8E'people. 
The  dream  of  the  Norman  Duke  as  theneir  of  the  English 
Crown  had  passed  away.  The  dream  of  England  portioned 
out  among  Norman  Earls,  Prelates,  and  Knights  had 
passed  away  with  it.  England  was  to  have  an  English 
King,  the  noblest  man  of  the  English  people.  No 
stranger  was  to  tarry  in  the  land,  but  such  as  would 
plight  their  homage  to  the  King  of  England's  choice. 
For  others,  however  dear  to  him,  all  that  Eadward  now 
craved  was  that  they  might  depart,  unhurt  and  un- 
plundered,  from  the  land.  Visions  of  danger  may  have 
flitted  across  his  mind,  and  in  the  delirium  of  sickness,  in 
the  mere  excitement  of  pious  fear,  they  may  have  shaped 
themselves  into  vague  foreshadowings  of  the  wrath  to 
come.  But  what  the  last  dying  wishes  of  Eadward  were 
we  know  beyond  a  doubt.  His  last  wishes,  his  last  hopes, 
were  the  same  as  the  wishes  and  the  hopes  of  every  faithful 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  491. 
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Englishman.     His  last  thought  of  earth  was  the  hope  that  ohap.  xi. 
Harold  might  wear  his  Crown^  that  Harold  might  reign 
over  a  land  freed  from  the  presence  of  every  man  whose 
presence   he   might   find    dangerous    to    the    welfare  of 
England  and  her  ELing. 

And  he  has  had  his  reward.  Far  more  precious  than  the  £adwMd*t 
i^YxilgSLr  praises  of  Norman  legend-makers,  far  more  precious  ^^rfc. 
even  than  the  wrought  up  panegyric  of  the  courtly  chaplain 
of  his  widow,  is  the  song  in  Ead ward's  honour  handed  down 
in  our  national  Chronicles  from  the  hands  of  a  gleeman  of 
his  own  tiiide  and  of  his  own  people.^  The  English  poet 
sang  of  Eadward's  early  troubles,  how  he  had  to  seek  a 
foreign  land,  \then  Cnut  overcame  the  race  of  ^thelred, 
and  when  Danes  wielded  the  dear  realm  of  England  for 
eight  and  twenty  winters.^  He  sang  of  Eadward's  personal 
virtues  ;  how  he  was  holy,  clean,  and  mild,  how  the  bale- 
less  King  was  ever  blithe  of  mood.^  He  sang  of  the 
glories  of  his  reign ;  how  he  guarded  his  land  and  people ; 
how  renowned  warriors  stood  around  his  throne ;  how  the 
son  of  JSthelred  ruled  over  Angles  and  Saxons,  how  Welsh 
and  Scots  and  Britons  all  obeyed  the  mighty  sway  of  the 
noble  Eadwftrd.'*  But  before  his  song  ends,  the  minstrel 
has  yet  to  tell  of  one  deed  far  above  all,  of  one  last  act 

>  Ghronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1065. 

*  lb.     "  pah  he  langa  i€r.  And  Deona  weoldon 

Landes  bereafod,  Deore  rice 

Wtinoda  wreclastum  Englalandes 

Wide  geond  eoi^ao,  xxviii. 

Seo'Slwn  Knut  oferoom  Wintra  gerimes 

Cynn  uSSebredee,  Weolan  brytnodon." 
»  lb.     "  Was  a  bH«e  mod, 

Bealeleas  King."     See  vol.  ii.  p.  527. 

*  lb.     "  Weold  wel  ge'Sungsen  Swa  ymbdyppa)* 

Walum  and  Soottum,  Cealda  biymmas. 

And  Biyttum  eac,  pset  eall  EadwardsB 

Byre  .^Sebredes.  ^belmn  Kinge 

Englum  and  Sexum  Hjrrdan  holdeliee 

Oret  nuegcum.  Hagestalde  menn." 

VOL.  iirr  C 
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cH\p.  XI.  which  made  the  name  of  Eadward  truly  glorious.     Bitter 

death  snatched  the  noble  King  from  earth;   angels  bore 

his  truthful  soul  to  heaven.     But  a  truer  note  of  patriotic 

The  poet     feeling  rings  forth  in  the  words  which  tell  us  how  the  wise 
J    11  ^_ 

^^^.    King  made  fast  his  realm  to  Harold  the  noble  Earl,  in 

nSSuL '  the  words  which,  bursting  from  the  poet's  heart,  tell  us 
how  well  the  noble  Earl  deserved  the  greatest  of  earthly- 
gifts.  He  in  all  time  by  words  and  deeds  had  truly 
obeyed  his  lord,  and  had  left  nought  undone  which  was 
needful  for  the  ruler  of  his  people.* 


§  2.  The  Election  and  Coronation  of  Harold. 
January  5-6,  1066. 

Vacancy  of  ^^^  throne  of  England  was  now  vaotnt,  vacant  under 
the  Throne,  circumstances  such  as  England  had  never  seen  before. 
The  late  King's  dying  orders  were  obeyed,  and,  as  soon  as 
Eadward's  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  the  Witan  of 
England  knew  that  their  King  was  dead.  But  by  the 
Law  of  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  announce- 
ment that  the  King  was  dead  could  not  be  answered  by  a 
cry  for  the  long  life  of  the  King  who  still  was  living.*  The 
"Witan,  not  yet  departed  from  their  Christmas  gathering, 
heard  that  the  throne  was  vacant,  and  they  knew  that  it 
was  for  them  alone  to  fill  it.  And,  with  the  news  that 
they  had  no  longer  a  King,  came  the  news  that  the  last 
wish  of  the  King  who  was  gone  had  pointed  out  to  them 
whom  he  wished  to  fill  his  kingly  seat  after  him.  All 
scruple  was  taken  from  every  mind  when  men  knew  that 


The  Welsh,  who  are  thus  coupled  with  Scots,  and  distinguished  from  the 
Britons,  can  mean  only  the  Welsh  of  Strathdyde. 

*  See  Appendix  G,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  536. 

*  "Le  Roi  est  mort;  vive  le  Roi"— the  exact  opposite  to  old  Teutonic 
feelings. 
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the  son  of  iSthelred)  the  heir  of  Cerdic,  had,  as  his  last  o"^-  "• 
act,  named  as  his  successor  the  son  of  Godwine,  the  grand- 
son of  Wulfnoth.     It  was  no  time  for  delay.     Men  came  Meeting  of 
together  as  speedily  upon  the  death  of  Eadward  as  they  January  5, 
had  come  together  to  choose  Eadward  himself  upon  the  ^ 
death  of  Harthacnut.     The  King  lay  dead  in  his  palace, 
while  Earls  and  Prelates,  Thegns  and  citizens,  came  to- 
gether to  choose  the  King  who  should  reign  in  his  stead. 
The   choice   was  speedy   and  unanimous.     Later  writers  Doubtftil 
speak  of  voices  being   raised  for  Eadgar,  even  of  voices  tur©  of 
being  raised   for  William.^     And  so  it  may  have  been.  ]^5^^*™ 
Here  and  there  sentimental  feelings  may  have  caused  this  Eadgar. 
or  that  voice  to  utter  the  name  of  the  young  JStheling, 
even  in  preference  to  the  noblest  of  a  merely  subject  house, 
And  in  our  land  of  free  debate,  some  daring  Norman  may  ^^^ 
even  have  dared  to  breathe  the  thought  that  the  King's 
kinsman,  who  had  made  Normandy  so  great  and  flourish- 
ing, might  make  England  no  less  great  and  flourishing 
also.     But  words  like  these  told  not  on  the  mind  of  the 
Assembly.     Nor  do  we  hear  of  any  expression  of  those  No  lign 
local  jealousies  which  had  divided  England  on  more  than  jedouiie8. 
one  earlier  vacancy.     We  hear  nothing  of  any  rivalry  of 
the  House  of  Leofric  against  the  House  of  Godwine ;  we 
hear  nothing  of  any  murmurs  of  the  fierce  Danes  of  the 
North  against  the   inauguration  of  a  new  West-Saxon 
dynasty.     If  the  sons  of  iElfgar  dreamed,  as  they  doubtless 
did,  of  a  divided  Kingdom— of  the  Imperial  Crown  for  one 
of  themselves  they  hardly  could  have  dreamed — their  hopes 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.      Such  thoughts,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  still  lived  in  men's  minds,  but  in  that  great 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  761  D.  ''  Quidam  Anglonim  Eadgar  Atheling 
promoyere  volebant  in  Begem."  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.  "Anglia  dubio 
favore  nntabat,  cui  ae  rector!  committeret  incerta,  an  Haroldo  an  Willelmo 
an  Edgaro  .  .  .  AngU  diversis  votis  ferebantur,  q\iamv%»  palam  cuncti  bona 
Haroldo  imiprtooflrmtuT.^    This  it  an  important  admimon. 

C   2 
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CHAP.  XI.  Gem6t  of  London  *  they  found  no  open   spokesman.     It 

was  not  only  London,  ever  foremost  in  every  patriotic  cause; 

it  was  not  only  Wessex,  proud  of  her  illustrious  son ;  it 

was  not  only  East-Anglia,  cherishing  the  memories  of  his 

earliest  rule ;  it  was  not  only  Hereford,  rejoicing  in  her 

recovered  being,  safe  alike  against  British  foes  and  Norman 

governors ;  it  was  the  Witan^  not  of  this  or  that  shire  or 

Harold       ancient  kingdom,  but  of  the  whole  realm  of  England,  who 

all^Eng-^    chose  Harold  the  son  of  God  wine  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.* 

**"^-  His  reign  had  long  been  looked  for,  and  now  the  dying 

voice  of  Eadward  had  marked  him  out  as  the  worthiest 

object  of  their  choice.     The  wise  ruler,  the  unconquered 

rarrior,  the  bountiful  founder, — the  shield  of  the  Kingdom, 

le  shelter  of  the  oppressed,  the  judge  of  the  fatherless  and 

le  widow  ^ — the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  the  conqueror  of 

rruffydd,  the  pacificator  of  Northumberland,  the  founder 

^[f  Waltham — stood   forth   before  them  as  the  foremost 

man^  of  England.     He,  and  he  alone,  stood  forth  above  ^ 

other  men,  sprung  from  no  line  of  Kings,  but  the  son  of  a 

father  greater  than  Kings,  the  man  who  in  long  years  of 

rule  had  shown  that  there  was  none  like  him  worthy  to  fill 

the  throne  of  the  heroes  of  old  time,  worthy,  as  none  of 

royal  race  were  worthy,  to  wield  the  sword  of  ^thelstan 

and  sit  upon  the  judgement-seat  of  Alfred.    The  assembled 

people  of  England,  in   the  exercise  of  their  ancient  and 

undoubted  right,  chose  with  one  voice  Harold  the  son  of 

Godwine  to  be  King  of  the  English  and  Lord  of  the  Isle 

of  Britain.     On  no  day  in  their  annals  did  the  English  i/ 

people  win  for  themselves  a  higher  or  a  purer  fame. 

The  choice  of  the  Assembly  had  now  to  be  announced  to 


^  Would  the  course  of  the  election  have  been  in  any  way  different,  if  the 
Gem<5t  had  been  held  in  Oxford  ? 

*  El.  Wig.  1066.  "  A  totius  Angliae  primatibus  ad  r^^e  culmen  elec- 
tu8."     See  Appendix  D. 

»  See  the  Waltham  writer's  character  of  Harold,  vol.  H.  p.  538. 
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the  King-elect.  We  know  not  whether  that  choice  was  chap.  xi. 
made  in  his  presence.  Perhaps  he  may  have  deemed  that  ?^!j^'^ 
his  most  fitting  place  was  still  with  his  departed  brother-  offered  to 
in-law  and  his  widowed  sister.  But,  in  any  case,  two 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  sent,  in  the  name  of  all,  to 
oflTer  the  Crown  of  England,  as  the  gift  of  the  people  of 
England,  to  the  man  whom  they  had  chosen  as  their  King. 
Who  discharged  that  o£5ce  we  know  not.  None  but  men 
of  the  highest  rank  would  be  sent  on  such  an  errand.  In 
the  pictured  record  of  that  day's  acts  they  appear,  not  as 
Prelates  but  as  lay  chieftains.  One  bears  the  official  axe ;  * 
the  other  bears  the  Crown  itself,  and  points  towards  the 
chamber  of  the  dead,  whence  the  Crown  had  doubtless  been 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  this  symbolic  oflTering.^  Who 
then  were  the  men  whom  England  thus  trusted  to  speak 
such  weighty  words  in  her  name?  Were  they  the  two 
Northern  Earls,  stifling,  as  they  best  might,  their  local 
and  family  jealousies,  their  hopes  of  a  divided  kingdom? 
Or  were  they  rather  the  two  Earls  of  Eastern  England, 
sons- worthy  of  Godwine,  brothere  worthy  of  Harold,  who 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  332. 

'  Tapestry,  pi.  7.  Bruce,  p.  80.  "  Hie  dederunt  Haroldo  Coronam  Re- 
gis.'* It  is  worth  remark  that  the  crown  which  is  here  represented  as 
offered  to  Harold  is  of  a  different  and  simpler  form  from  that  with  which 
Harold  is  represented  as  being  crowned  the  next  day.  This  last  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Eadward  is  always  drawn  as  wearing,  even  when  supported 
in  the  arms  of  Robert  on  his  death-bed.  This  last  representation  is  of  course 
merely  symbolical ;  it  is  simply  as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  is  the  King.'* 
The  crown  thus  symbolically  drawn  is  doubtless  the  crown  used  at  the 
actual  coronation,  and  also  on  the  great  days  when  the  King  "wore  his 
Crown"  publicly.  On  its  form  cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  33  a.  But  this  simpler  crown, 
borne,  it  would  seem,  immediately  from  the  chamber  of  the  dead  King, 
suggests  that  such  a  crown  was  commonly  kept  at  hand  near  the  King's 
person.  Compare  the  well-known  story  of  Henry  the  Fifth  trying  on  the 
crown  which  was  kept  by  his  father  s  bed-side  (Monstrelet,  i.  163  6),  a  stoiy 
which  may  pass  as  authority  for  the  custom,  whether  true  or  not  as  to  the 
Utd.  This  crown,  as  easier  of  access,  would  be  the  one  offered  to  the  King- 
electa  as  the  symbol  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  crown  of  greater  ceremony 
would  of  ooorae  be  used  in  the  great  rite  of  the  morrow. 
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CHAP.  XI.  were  sent  to  bear  the  gift  of  England  to  the  chief  of 
their  own  house  ?  That  day's  vote  had  placed  that  house 
above  the  royalties  of  Gaul  and  Denmark ;  it  had  placed 
the  line  of  Godwine  on  a  height  lower  by  one  step  only 
than  the  line  whose  youthful  chief  now  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Augustus.  It  was  for  Gyrth  and  Leofwine,  rather 
than  for  any  other  two  men  in  England,  to  act  on  that  day 

Position  of  as  the  spokesmen  of  their  country.  Harold  stood,  axe  in 
hand^  to  receive  them.  The  day  for  which  he  had  looked 
80  long  had  at  last  come.  The  path  from  which  so  many 
obstacles  had  been  so  strangely  cleared  away  had  at  last 
brought  him  close  to  the  great  object  of  his  life.  He  had 
now,  not  in  figure,  but  in  very  truth,  only  to  stretch  forth 
his  hand,  and  to  grasp  the  Crown  of  England,  the  free  gift 
of  the  people  of  England.  No  surprise  could  have  filled  his 
mind  ;  for  years  he  had  been  marked  out,  practically  if  not 
by  a  formal  vote^  as  the  man  to  whom  that  gorgeous  gift 
must  one  day  come.  And  yet  that  moment  of  realized 
dreams  must  have  been  a  moment  of  anxiety,  and  even  of 
fear.  For  him,  no  son  of  a  kingly  father,  no  scion  of 
legendary  heroes  and  of  Gods  of  the  elder  faith,  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes  the  diadem  of  Ecgberht  and  Cerdic  ready  for 
his  grasp,  was  of  itself  a  strange  and  wondrous  feeling, 
such  as  few  men  but  him  in  the  world's  history  can  have 
felt.  He  was  not  like  others  before  and  since,  who  by  fraud 
or  violence  have  risen  to  royalty  or  more  than  royalty. 
Harold  was  not  a  Dionysios,  a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a 
Buonaparte,  whose  throne  was  reared  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ^ 
freedom  of  his  country.  He  was  not  an  Eastern  Basileus, 
climbing  to  the  seat  from  which  a  fortunate  battle  or  a 
successful  conspiracy  had  hurled  a  murdered  or  blinded 
predecessor.  He  was  not  a  Pippin,  whose  elevation,  how- 
ever expedient  and  rightful,  could  be  brought  about  only 
by  the  displacement  of  a  lawful,  though  an  incompetent. 
King.     He  was  not  even  a  Rudolf,  whose  election,  free  and 
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honourable  as  it  was,  came  when  the  glory  of  kingship  had  <'hap.  xi« 
long  been  tarnished  in  men's  eyes^  and  when  traditional 
reverence  no  longer  attached  to  any  one  ancient  kingly 
house.    To  Harold  the  Crown  of  England  was  freely  oflPered 
in  all  its  glory  and  greatness^  a  Crown  which  had  never 
before  been  offered  to  any  but  men  of  royal  birth, ^   which 
had  never  before  been  freely  offered  to  any  but  men  of  the 
one  Imperial  House  of  Cerdic.    He  may  well  have  paused  as  DifBcultiet 
he  looked  at  the  glittering  gift,  through  the  mere  greatness  mtuatioii. 
and  strangeness  of  the  position  in  which  he  stood.     And 
other  thoughts  may  well  have  pressed  upon  his  mind,  before 
he  spoke  the  word  which  should  change  the  Earl  into  a 
ELing.     Harold  knew  better  than  any  man  the  dangers 
which  threatened  himself  and  which  threatened  England. 
He  knew  what  she  had  to  fear  from  the  vengeance  of  Double 
her  own  banished  son,  a  vengeance  which  would  be  kindled  from 
into  a  sevenfold  flame  if  Harold  were  King  in  a  land  where  ^^|^^ 
Tostig  might  not  hold  even  an  Earldom.     He  knew  also, 
as  no  man  kuew,  how  much  more  she  had  to  fear   from 
the  claims  of  the  mighty  and  wily  Duke  beyond  the  sea. 
^  And  heavy  on  his  soul  there  must  still  Iiave  pressed  the  Eflfoots  of 
memory  of  that  fatal  day  when  he  had  become  the  sworn  William. 
man  of  that  dangerous  rival."     If  he  had  promised  more 
than  simple  homage,  casuistry  and  more  than  casuistry,  the 
instinctive  feeling  of  every  honest  man,  would  declare  that 
an  extorted  promise,  unlawful  and  impossible  to  fulfil,  was 
perhaps  a  crime  in  him  who  had  plighted  it,  but  could  be 
no  crime  in  him  who  should  obey  a  higher  law  by  breaking 
it.     But  since  that  day,  the  heart  of  Harold  could  never 
have  beaten  so  high,  his  step  could  never  have  been  so 

1  The  Daniflh  Kings,  though  not  of  royal  English  blood,  were  of  royal 
Uood  in  their  own  land.  Save  in  their  case,  the  Crown  of  Wessex,  and  of 
England  as  the  devebpement  and  continuation  of  Wessex,  had  never  gone 
oat  of  the  West-Saxon  royal  house.  I  cannot  answer  for  all  the  momentaiy 
Kings  in  Northumberland  or  in  the  last  days  of  Mercia. 

>  See  below,  Chapter  zii.  f  4,  and  Appendix  T. 
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OHAP.  XI.   light  and  joyous,  as  in  the  days  when  his  faith  was  wholly 
free,  when  even  his  enemies  could  not  impeach  his  truthful- 
ness.  And  now  the  full  weight  of  that  day's  act  must  have 
stared  him  in  the  face.    Let  him  accept  the  Crown  now 
offered  him  by  England,  and   Normandy  would  at  once 
Harold's     declare  him  a  perjurer  and  a  traitor.     No  wonder  then  if, 
^^^^^  as  the  picture  sets  be^    'itis,  he  looked  at  the  Crown  at 
TftDertrv     ^^^  wistfully  and  an*A^sly,  and  half  drew  back  the  hand 
which  was  stretched  forth  to  grasp  the  glittering  gift. 
And  yet  the  risk  had  to  be  run.     A  path  of  danger  opened 
before  him,  and  yet  duty  no  less  than  ambition  bade  him  to 
Greater      enter  upon  the  thorny  road.     If  he  declined  the  Crown,  to 
he'lSSined  whom  should  England  offer  it  ?    Would  the  risk  be  less 
the  Crown,  jf  Eadgar  could  win  the  votes  of  the  Witan,  and  if  to  the 
other  dangers  of  England  were  to  be  added  all  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  land  whose  King  can  rule  only  at  the 
bidding  of  others?    What  if  the  young  ^theling  failed, 
as  he  doubtless  would  fail^  to  stand  his  ground  at  such  a 
Danger  of  moment  ?   Could  the  land  hope  to  be  united  in  any  single 
of  the        choice  ?   Would  Mercia  and  Northumberland  submit  to  the 
Kingdom.   y^Jg  ^f  ^qj^q  West-Saxon  boasting  neither  the  royal  blood 
of  Eadgar  nor   the   personal  glory   of  Harold?     Would 
Wessex   and   East-Anglia,   would    mighty    and    growing 
London^  submit  to  Eadwine  or  Morkere  or  to  the  youth- 
ful son  of  Siward  ?  The  dangers  of  accepting  the  Crown 
were  great,  but  the  dangers  of  refusing  it  were  greater. 
Whoever  reigned,  Tostig  and  William  would  still  try  their 
chance,  and,  if  it  were  not  Harold  who  reigned,  they  would 
try  their  chance  with  far  greater  hope  of  success.     The 
accession  of  Harold  would  indeed  put  fresh  weapons  into 
the  hand  of  William,  but  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Duke 
would  wholly  cast  aside  his  claims  and  his  projects,  simply 
because  he  would  have  some  other  King,  and  not  Harold, 
to  strive  against.    The  fear  indeed  was  that,  if  Harold 
shrank  from  the  burthen,  William  would  find  no  one  single 
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King  to  withstand  him.    He  would  win  an  easy  victory  over  ohap.  xi. 

a  divided  land,  a  land  split  asunder  as  it  had  been  in  the 

days  of  Harthaennt  and  the  earlier  Harold^  a  land^  it  might 

be,  already  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  war.  Under  Harold  alone 

could  there  be  the  faintest  hope  that  England  would  offer 

an  united  front  to  either  of  the  invaders  who  were  sure 

to  attack  her.     The  danger  tLv     '  vl  to  be  faced.     The 

call  of  patriotism  distinctly  bade  L     old  not  to  shrink  at 

the  last  moment  from  the  post  to  which  he  had  so  long 

looked  forward,  and  which  had  at  last  become  his  own. 

The  first  man  in  England,  first  in  every  gift  of  war  and 

peace,  first  in  the  love  oF  his  countrymen,  first  in  renown  in 

other  lands,  was  bound  to  be  first  alike  in  honour  and  in 

danger.     The  gfift  now  lay  before  him.      Ambition  made  ^ 

him  seize  it.     Duty  in  no  way  held  back  his  hand.     The  The  Crown 

offered  gift  was  accepted.    The  eve  of  that  great  Epiphany,  by  H«rold. 

the  day  on  which  King  Eadward  was  alive  and  dead,^  saw 

the  Crown  pass  away  for  ever  from  the  male  line  of  Cerdic, 

and  the  next  day  saw  it  solemnly  placed  upon  the  brow  of 

Harold.     The  evening  of  Eadward's  death  must  have  been 

spent  in  making  ready  for  the  two  great  ceremonies  of  the 

morrow.     On  the  morning  of  that  short  winter's  day,  the 

Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  had  kept  his  watch  by  the  dying 

bed  of  his  King  and  brother.     Before  its  last  hour  had 

passed,  he  had  become,  not  yet   indeed   a   crowned   and 

anointed  King,  but  one  called  to  kingship  by  the  common 

voice  of  his  country,  a  King-elect  of  the  English,  who  on 

the  morrow  might  claim  the  sceptre  and  the  diadem  as 

his  own. 

The  morning  of  the  Epiphany  dawned.     It  was   the  Double 
Feast  of  the  Kings,  a  fitting  day  for  an  august  rite  within  of  Friday, 

*  "  Die  qui  Edwardiu  Rex  vivus  fuit  et  mortuus  '*  is  a  common  fonn  in 
Domesday.    So  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  333 ;    "  To  >am  timan  Ce  Eadward  dng 
coca  and  dead." 
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CHAP.  XI.   the  walls  of  that  minster  which  was  reared  to  be  specially 

January  6,  the  home  of  Kin&Ts  alike  in  life  and  in  death.     On  that 

1066;  °  . 

the  burial   day  began  that  long  series  of  national  ceremonies  which 

^j^g      has  gone  on  unbroken  to  our  own  time,  and  which  has 

coPOTiation  made  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  the  hearth  and  Prytaneion 

Necessity    ^^  ^^®  English  nation.     The  octave  of  its  hallowing  had 

^i^*  barely  passed,  and  there  was  already  a  King  to  be  buried 

ooronatioii,  and  a  King  to  be  crowned.     Earl  Harold  was  Kmg-elect 

by  the  choice  of  the  Witan  of  all  England ;  but  he  was 

not   "full  ELing"  till  he  and  his  people  had  exchanged 

their  mutual  promises,  till  he  had  been  arrayed  with  the 

outward  badges  of  his  kingly  office,  till  the  blessing  of  the 

Church  and  the  unction  of  her  highest  minister  had  made 

the  chosen  of  the  people  also  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord. 

Those  were   not  days  when  that  crowning  rite  could  be 

delayed  for  one  needless  moment.     England  could  not  be 

safely  left  for  a  single  day  without  a  King.     The  twofold 

right  of  the  new  Sovereign^  as  King  alike  by  the  election 

of  the  people  and  by  the  consecration  of  the  Church,  must 

be  at  once  placed  beyond  all  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil.     The 

Christmas  feast  was  not  yet  over,  but  it  was  the  last  day 

of  the  holy  season ;   the  Witan  were  still  assembled ;  to 

have  waited  for  another  feast  of  the  Church,  for  another 

gathering  of  the  nation,  would  have  been  simple  madness.^ 

The  day  of  the  coronation  of  Harold  must  therefore  follow 

and  there-  at  onoe  on  the  day  of  his  election.     And  the  coronation  of 

^^•^    Harold  implied  the  previous  burial  of  Eadward.     England 

burial.        could  not  see  two  Kings  of  the  English  above  ground  at 

the  same  moment.     Before  then  the  Crown  could  be  set 

on  the  brow  of  the  King-elect,  the  hallowed  soil  of  Saint 

Peter's  must  close  over  the  King  who  was  no  more.    The 

day  of  the  burial  of  Eadward  must  therefore  follow  at 

once  on  the  day  of  his  death.     And  never,  even  in  the 

long  history  of  that  venerable  Abbey,  has  there  been  such 

1  This  is  well  put  by  Dr.  Bruce,  p.  79. 
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another  day.     Other  Kings  have  been  buried  and  crowned  ohap.  xi. 
within  its  walls ;  but  there  has  been  no  day  like  that.  Greatneaa 

.  .  .  of  the 

which  beheld  the  last  of  one  kingly  line  borne  to  his  grave  oocaaon. 
in  the  holy  house  of  his  own  building,  and  which  beheld 
the  first — could  men  deem  that  he  would  be  also  the  last? 
— of  a  newly-chosen  race  raised  to  the  vacant  throne  alike 
by  the  bequest  of  his  predecessor  and  by  the  will  of  his 
people.  Of  all  the  gorgeous  rites  celebrated  by  Kings  and 
Prelates  beneath  the  vaults  of  the  West  Minster,  the  two- 
fold rite  of  that  great  Epiphany,  which  haste  and  urgency 
may  well  have  made  the  least  gorg^eous  of  them  all,  is  that 
around  which  the  national  memory  of  Englishmen  may 
well  centre  most  fondly.  The  first  royal  burial,  the  first 
royal  consecration^  within  the  newly-hallowed  temple, 
have  an  historic  interest  and  an  historic  import  beyond  all 
those  which  have  followed  them. 

The   body  of  Eadward  had  been   prepared   for   burial  The  Burial 
almost  as  soon  as  his  soul  had  passed  away.     Decked  in  ^^^^ 
royal  robes,  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  pilgrim's  ring,  so 
legend  said,  upon  his  hand,  the  saint  lay  ready  for  his  last 
home.     Stigand,  who  had  stood  by  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, seems  to  have  stayed  to  help  in  paying  this  last 
tribute  to  his  departed  master.^     But  the  Primate^  patriot 
in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  schismatic  in  the  eyes  6f  Rome, 
was  not  to  minister  in  either  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
morrow.    As  a  Prelate  of  doubtful  right,  he  was  deemed  Position  of 
unfit  to  bear  the  chief  part  in  the  consecration  of  Harold.   ^^  * 
As  a  simple  priest,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  allowed 

^  The  Tapestry  (pi.  7)  significantly  puts  together,  in  one  compartment, 
one  over  the  other,  the  nomination  of  Harold  by  Eadward  ("Hie  Eadwardus 
Rex  in  lecto  alloquit  fideles ")  and  the  preparation  of  Eadward's  body  for 
burial  ("  Hia  defimctus  est  *').  Now  the  churchman  in  attendance  on  the 
death-bed  must  surely  be  the  same  as  the  churchman  who  is  helping  at  the 
pieparation  for  buriaL  Now  the  former  can  only  be  Stigand,  and  the  latter  is 
still  more  distinctiy  marked  with  the  archiepiscopal  pallium,  the  unlucky 
gift  of  Benedict. 
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OBAP.  xu  to  o£5ciatc  at  the  funeral  rites  of  Eadward.  But  it  may 
well  be  that  the  newly-won  privileges  of  the  house  of 
Saint  Peter  gave  to  the  head  of  that  house  the  ministra- 
tion of  all  rites  within  its  walls  which  did  not  need  the 
special  powers  of  a  consecrated  Bishop  to  give  them  sa- 
cramental force.  And  Eadward  doubtless  sought,  above 
all  things,  the  prayers  which  the  monks  of  the  house 
which  he  himself  Ijiad  reared  would  put  up  to  Heaven  for 
Stigmnddid  the  soul  of  their  founder.  At  all  events,  the  priest  who 
at  the  holds  the  first  place  in  Eadward's  funeral  procession  is 
^^"'^^^'  not  set  before  us  in  our  pictured  record  as  adorned  with  any 
badge  of  pontifical  rank,^  We  may  therefore  guess  that  . 
the  chief  ministry  in  the  funeral  rites  of  Eadward  was  as- 
signed to  his  friend  and  bedesman^  Abbot  Eadwine.  Early 
on  the  winter's  morning,'  perhaps  while  the  minister  still 
needed  torchlight  within  the  deep  gloom  of  its  massive 
walls  and  narrow  windows,  the  King  was  carried  to  his 
Funeral  of  grave.  The  body  of  Eadward,  his  form  shrouded  from 
*  sigbty  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  of  his  subjects, 
laymen  all,  and  doubtless  men  of  high  degree.  There  was 
no  need,  as  in  the  case  of  some  later  Kings^  to  assure  his 
people,  by  the  sight  of  his  uncovered  body,  that  he  had 
not  come  unfairly  by  his  end.  Boys  ringing  bells  walked 
on  either  side  of  the  bier ;  behind  them  followed  a  crowd 
of  clergy  surrounding  the  two  chief  ministers  of  the 
funeral  ceremony^  who  walked  bearing  their  office-books 
in  their  hands.  In  this  guise  the  procession  moved  from 
the  palace  to  the  western  door  of  the  newly-hallowed 
minster.  They  swept  along  the  nave^  between  the  long 
rows  of  tall  and  massive  pillars  still  fresh  from  the  axe 

>  Ba^x  TiHfwwUy.  pi,  7.    Bruc^.  jx  74. 

*  In  Ui«  ^M\wiaticiiWK««  f^difi«i>nit  i^:<m»  nMBtk«i  b  often  made  of  the 
wtMinet*  of  the  Kimr*  ommbmhI,  *»xvding  to  Mr.  MaskeH  bj  hw  oUK^mtkm 
to  i>K«ire  tho  CWnmnnion  AiMting.  In  tius  cane  thereftYvt,  wben  the  burial 
h^i  %o  take  pUct^  b«ft«v  the  oM^maiioii.  H  w^mM  be  ifecUDy  necewnr  to 
b^n  the  oei^MnoQj  eaiiy  in  the  di^v. 
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and  hammer  of  the  craftsman.     They  passed  beneath  the  <^h^p*  "• 
mighty  arches  which^  in  all  the  strength  and  solidity  of 
those  early  days  of  art,  bore  up  the  great  central  tower 
like  a  vast  canopy  over  the  choir  below.     They  bore  their 
burthen  to  the  spot  which  Eadward  had  long  before  chosen 
as  hb  place  of  burial,  and  there^  before  the  altar  of  the 
saint  whom  he  so  deeply  reverenced,  the  patron  alike  of 
Westminster  and  of  Rome,^  the  body  of  the  last  King  of 
the  olden  stock  received  its  last  kingly  honours.    Men  wept 
over  his  bier;  and  in  truth  not  only  the  poor  whom  he  had  Genena 
relieved,  the  churchmen  whom  he  had  enriched,  and  the  sl^awLd' 
strangers  on  whom  he  had  lavished  the  wealth  of  England, 
but  Englishmen  of  all  ranks  might  well  weep  in  awe  and 
in  sorrow  over  the  grave  of  the  last  son  of  Cerdic  and 
Woden.     At  such  a  moment,  reversing  the  poet's  rule, 
the  good  that  men  have  done  lives  after  them  and  the  evil 
is  interred  with  their  bones.    There  by  his  grave,  in  his 
own  church,  men's  thoughts  would  dwell  on  the  virtues 
rather  than  on  the  weaknesses  of  the  King  who  was  taken 
from  them.     His  faults  as  a  King  were  great ;  but  men  Gauses  of 
would  then  think  rather  of  all  that  was  worthy  in  him  anxi^y?" 
as  a  man,  and  they  might  well  deem  that  his  last  kingly 
act  had  covered  a   multitude  of  errors.     In  the  crowd 
which  filled  the  church,  there  could  have  been  few  whom 
Eadward  had  personally  wronged ;  there  must  have  been 
many  whom  he  had  personally  benefitted.     And,  more 
than  this,  men  must  have  felt  that  the  two  great  rites  of 
that  day  placed  a  great  gulf  between  them  and  a  long  and 
honoured  past,  while  a  future  rose  before  them,  bright  in- 
deed with  glorious  hopes,  but  around  which  two  dark  clouds 


^  Vita  Eadw.  4^.  "  Coram  altaro  beat!  Petri  Apoetoli  conditur  corpus.'* 
^le  ChronicleB  simply  mention  the  burial  in  Uie  minster ;  "  He  fortfferde  on 
Twelftan  miem,  and  hyne  man  bebyrigde  on  Twelftan  deig  on  )«m  ylcan 
mynstre**  (Ab.  Wig.  1065) — "innan  )«ere  niwa  halgodre  circean  on 
Westmynstre**  (Petrib.  1066). 
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CHAP.  XI.  were  gathering  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  heaven.  No 
wonder  then  that  by  the  grave  of  Eadward  men  wept  and 
trembled.^  Psalms  were  sung,  masses  were  said^  ahns 
were  scattered  abroad  with  a  boimteous  hand^  needless 
offerings^  it  might  seem,  for  a  soul  which  men  deemed  that 
angels  had  already  borne  to  the  beatific  vision.^  For  three 
hundred  days^  days  which  stretch  beyond  the  reign  of 
Harold,  the  masses,  the  hymns,  the  alms,  continued  to  be 
Miradet  daily  offered.^  And  wonders  soon  were  wrought  at  the 
Se  twnb?  ^°ib  of  ^^^  royal  saint.  The  blind  received  their  sight, 
the  lame  walked,  the  sick  were  healed^  the  sorrowing  re- 
ceived comfort.*  So  thought  men  of  his  own  day,  men 
who  had  seen  him  in  the  flesh,  and  who  have  not  shrunk 
from  handing  down  to  us  even  the  less  worthy  actions  of 
his  life.  If  we  deem  such  a  belief  and  such  a  worship,  not 
only  to  be  superstitious  in  itself,  but  to  have  been  thrown 
away  on  an  unworthy  object,  we  must  remember  with  how 
fond  a  memory  men  must,  ere  a  year  had  passed,  have 
looked  back  to  the  happy  days  of  the  baleless  King.  We 
must  remember  how  easily  men  would  forget  that  the  calm 
of  those  happy  days  was  due,  &Lr  less  to  the  crowned 
monk  upon  the  thr|i>ne,  than  to  the  man  of  the  stout  heart 
and  the  strong  arm  who  stood  beside  him.  And  let  us 
remember  too  that  the  canonizing  voice  of  England  was 
not  always  raised  only  to  commemorate  mere  monastic 
virtues  like  those  of  Eadward.    Foreign  Kings  and  foreign 


Other 
oauaes  of 
popular 
oftnonixa* 
tion. 


'  The  general  sorrow  has  quite  witnees  enough  in  the  Life,  434,  435. 
iEthelred  (40a)  uses  stronger  expressions,  but  which  still  perhaps  do  not  go 
beyond  the  facts  of  the  case ;  "  Did  non  potest  quantus  mox  omnes  timor 
invaserit,  occupaverit  mceror,  quomodo  totam  quoque  insulam  tenebromis 
quidam  horror  impleverit.** 

*  See  the  Poem  in  the  Chronicles,  above,  p.  17. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  454.  "Totum  quoque  a  primo  die  tricemmum  celebradone 
missanun,  decantatione  proeequuntur  pealmorum,  ezpensis  pro  redemptione 
ipsius  aninue  multis  auri  libris  in  sublevatione  diversi  ordinis  pauponm.*" 

*  lb.  435.  *'  Ibi  illuminantur  end,  in  gressum  solidantur  claudi,  infirmi 
curantiu*,  mcprentes  contolatione  Dei  reparantur." 
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Pontiffs  might  forbid,  but  a  day  came  when  England  chap.  xi. 
looked  with  uo  less  devout  reverence  on  the  true  heroes 
and  martyrs  of  our  land.  If  miracles  adorned  the  tomb  of 
Eadward  at  Westminster,  no  less  mighty  works  were  soon 
deemed  to  be  wrought  before  Waltheof's  tomb  in  the 
chapter-house  of  Crowland,  and  two  ages  later^  the  sick 
were  again  healed  and  the  blind  again  saw,  before  the  tomb 
where  English  hearts  still  revered  the  relics  which  were  all 
that  the  foeman's  sword  had  left  of  the  mangled  form  of 
the  martyr  of  Evesham.^ 

The  funeral  rites  were  over ;  but  the  history  of  Eadward^  Porthu- 

motu 

as  the  history  of  a  saint,  is  one  which  reaches  beyond  the  history  of 

grave.    A  King  at  whose  tomb  wonders  were  daily  wrought, 

a  Xing  whom  two  hostile  races  could  unite  to  look  upon 

with  reverence,  filled  step  by  step  a  larger  and  a  larger 

space  in  men's  minds.     Such  a  King,  already  canonized 

by  the  popular  voice,  a  King  who  had  done  more  than 

any  King  before  him  to  bring  the  English  Church  into 

close  connexion  with  the  Roman  See,  could  not  fail,  ere 

long^  to  obtain,  by  Papal  authority,  a  formal  admission 

into  the  register  of  the  saints.     But  the  steps  by  which 

he  won   his   saint's   rank   were   gradu  d.     Six-and-thirty  Ezami- 

years  after  Eadward's  death,  a  Bishop  and  an  Abbot  ofy^^yty 

Norman  birth,  who  had  most  likely  never  seen  him  ii^Q^w 

the  flesh,  were  the  first  whom  pious  curiosity  led  to  disturb  1102. 

^  At  this  point  we  lose  the  contemporaiy  Life  of  Eadward.  The  author 
apeakfl  of  no  event  later  than  the  funeral,  except  in  an  allusion  to  the 
Battle  of  Stamfordbiidge  (426)  ; 

**  Quia  canet  sequoreo  vastum  fenrore  tumentem 
Humbram  congressum  Regibua  cequivociit^* 
He  dedinee  entering  on  the  subject  for  fear  of  wounding  the  feelings  of 
Badgyth.  Except  from  this  one  place,  and  from  the  dying  recommendation 
of  Eadward,  which  last  he  makes  as  dark  as  possible  (see  Appendix  C), 
we  should  never  learn  from  him  that  Harold  ever  reigned  at  all.  William  is 
never  mentioned  or  alluded  to.  It  is  clear  that,  writing  as  he  did  for 
Eadgyth,  under  William,  he  could  not  write  as  he  would,  and,  courtier  as  he 
was,  he  was  not  willing  to  write  in  the  way  that  might  have  been  most 
acceptable. 
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CHAP.  XI.  the  rest  of  the  departed.  It  was  already  whispered  that 
the  body  of  Eadward,  the  instrument  of  so  many  miracles, 
was  itself  the  subject  of  miracle.  The  holy  King,  men 
said,  had  never  seen  corruption.  Abbot  Gilbert^  one  of 
the  great  Norman  line  of  Crispin^  whom  Lanfranc  had 
put  in  charge  of  the  house  of  Westminster,^  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  see  whether  the  tale  that  so  often  met  his 
ears  were  true.  In  company  with  Bishop  Oundulf  of 
Rochester,  the  Prelate  to  whose  skill  we  owe  the  White 
Tower  of  London  and  the  lowlier  keep  of  Mailing,  and 
with  other  noble  and  pious  persons,  he  opened  the  grave 
of  Eadward.  A  sweet  savour  filled  the  minster;  they 
unfolded  the  garments  in  which  Eadward  had  been  wrapped 
under  the  eyes  of  Stigand ;  the  body  lay  as  in  sleep ;  the 
powers  of  nature  had  failed  to  do  their  work ;  the  skin 
was  still  white  and  rosy;  the  limbs  were  still  flexible; 
they  might  deem  that  he  might  again  arise  from  his 
trance  and  again  denounce  the  sins  of  England.  The 
Bishop  would  fain  have  carried  off  one  hair  of  his  snowy 
beard  to  keep  as  a  relic  more  precious  than  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  earth.'  But  not  a  hair  could  be  pulled  away 
from  the  face  of  the  sleeping  saint.  The  Abbot,  with 
a  reverence  to  which  those  ages  were  commonly  strangers, 
checked  the  attempt;  he  restored  the  vestments  and  the 
body  to  their  place^  and  bade  that  the  remains  of  the  man 
of  Ood  should  rest  in  peace. 
Attempt  of  Thirty-eight  years  later  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by 
procure  Osbert,  Prior  of  Westminster,  the  special  trumpeter  of 
£adward*8  Eadward's  renown,'  to  obtain  formal  canonization  for  him 

>  **  GOlebertus  cognomento  Crispyn***  says  ^thelred  (408),  who  calls  this 
examination  "prima  translatio/*  His  appointment  by  Lanfranc  ia  men- 
tioned in  the  Tract  on  the  Crispin  Family,  Lanfranc,  ed.  Giles,  i.  343. 

*  iEthel.  u.  s.  "  Non  tamen  conatum  hunc  meum  pndsmnptioni  deputes 
sed  devotioni,  quum  relliquianmi  ejus  vel  modicam  portionem,  si  mihi  oopia 
pnestaretur,  Crcesi  opibus  pnetuiissem.** 

'  See  Hardy's  Catalogue  of  English  History,  vol.  i.  part  a.  p.  64a. 
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from  Innocent  the   Second.     But  a  day  came  when  the  chap.  xi. 
House  of  William  had  passed  away  like  the  House  of  ?^*^*****' 
Cerdic,  a  day  when  men  had  taught  themselves  to  hail  1140. 
a  stranger  from  Anjou  as  the  comer-stone  which  united 
Norman  and  English  royalty.     Then,  at  last,  the  influence  Eadward 
of  a  ELing  who  reigned  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees  byAiex- 
was  able  to  procure  from  Rome  the  decree  which  placed  S^fJ  ***® 
the  predecessor  whom  all  his  subjects  agreed  to  reverence  1161. 
among  authorized  objects  of  religious  honour.^     The  green 
tree  had  now  returned  to  the  trunk ;   it  had  brought  forth 
its  queenly  leaves  and  its  kingly  fruit,  and  the  day  was 
now  come  to  do  special  homage  to  the  seer  who  had  fore- 
told that  the  good  time  would  at  last  come  back  again. 
As  one  Pope  Alexander  had  given  the  blessing  of  Rome 
to  the  enterprize  of  the  Norman  invader,  his  next  successor 
of  the  same  name  might  seem  in  some  sort  to  undo  the 
wrong  by  making  the  last  King  of  the  old  royal  stock 
of  England  an  object  of  worship  to  the  Church  Universal. 
In  the  presence  of  the  Angevin  King,  in  whom  men  now  Fint 
saw  the  heir  of  Eadward,  in  the  presence  of  the  Norman  ^^  ^f  ' 
Primate  whom  England  learned  to  love  as  her  champion  Sf,h^' 
and  martyr,  the  body  of  Eadward  was  translated  from  his  1163. 
royal  tomb  to  the  shrine  which  was  the  fitting  resting- 
place  of  the  relics  of  a  saint  in  glory.     Things  were  not 
now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Abbot  Gilbert.    Then 

Several  letters  on  the  subject  will  be  found  among  the  letters  of  Osbert 
published  (along  with  those  of  Herbert  Lozinga)  by  Colonel  Anstruther 
(KiiMelB  1846),  numbered  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  in  the  series.  Osbert  writes 
on  behalf  of  the  canonization  to  the  Pope*B  Legate,  Alberio  Bishop  of  Ostia, 
and  to  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  brother  of  King  Stephen,  whose  some- 
what remote  kindred  to  the  saint  is  enlarged  on.  Bishop  Heniy,  the 
ChxptesT  (Conventus)  of  Saint  Paul's,  and  lastly  King  Stephen,  write  letters 
which  Osbert  carries  to  the  Pope.  Lastly  comes  Innocent's  answer  to  the 
Convent  of  Westminster,  asking  for  further  proof  of  Eadward's  miracles,  &c. 
There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  in  the  whole  series. 

^  See  the  opening  of  JEthehred's  life  of  Eadward  (370.  Cf.  Oeneal. 
Regg.  350);  he  ealls  Henry  "lapidem  angularem  Anglici  generis  et 
Normannici.** 

VOL.  ni.  D 
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CHAP.  XI.  the  body,  entitled  only  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  re- 
mains of  a  departed  Christian,  was  allowed  to  return  un- 
hurt and  unplundered  to  the  grave.  But  now  that 
Eadward  claimed  the  worship  due  to  a  canonized  saint, 
whatever  had  touched  the  holy  corpse  became  endowed 
with  sanctity  and  miraculous  power.  The  ring,  the  sub- 
ject of  so  many  legends^  was  drawn  from  his  finger  and 
was  kept  as  a  wonder-working  relic.  The  royal  robes 
in  which  the  body  had  been  enfolded  were  borne  away 
from  the  tomb  and  became  vestments  for  the  holiest 
worship  of  the  sanctuary.^  And  the  anniversaiy  of  that 
day  still  preserves  the  memory  of  Eadward  in  the  Kalendar 
of  the  English  Church.  It  was  not  without  a  certain 
fitness  that  the  Feast  of  the  Translation  of  Saint  Ead- 
ward should  be  kept,  not  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany, 
but  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus.  It  is  well 
that  two  successive  days  should  remind  us  of  the  memory 
of  Eadward  and  of  the  memory  of  him  who  fell  on  the 
morrow  of  his  festival. 
Second  Years  rolled  on,  and  the  spot  to  which  Eadward  had 

tionof  heen  moved  on  his  first  translation  was  now  deemed 
^>w1i'A,  unworthy  of  a  Saint  who  was  already  looked  upon  as  the 
1269.  patron  of  England.  A  King  now  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Eadward,  who  was  in  many  points  a  reproduction  of  Ead- 
ward himself.  The  same  fervent  zeal  for  Gt>d,  the  same 
neglect  of  duty  towards  man^  the  same  vehemence  in 
speech  and  weakness  in  action,  the  same  love  for  men 
of  foreign  lands^  the  same  spiritual  bondage  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  the  same  deep  and  lavish  devotion  to  the  holy  house 
of  Saint  Peter,  appeared  in  Henry  the  Third  which  had 
already  appeared  in  the  predecessor  whom  he  reverenced 
and  resembled.  The  King  who,  like  Eadward,  aroused 
the  feelings  of  the  nation  by  his  wasteful  preference  for 


*  See  DMTt,  WectmoiiMiltirium.  p,  53.     He  qooles  fttmi  a  seemingly 
publialied  nuoiuaeript. 


on- 
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strangers  of  every  land,  chose  as  the  special  objects  of  chap.  xi. 
his  religious  devotion  two  royal  saints  of  English  birth. 
Before  all  other  saints^  ^ng  Henry's  worship  was  paid 
to  the  East-Anglian  Eadmund  and  the  West-Saxon  Ead- 
ward.    By  his  act  those  kingly  names  again  found  their 
way  into  the  royal  house,  and  the  name  of  the  saint  him- 
self became   the  most  glorious   in   the   later  history   of 
England.^     In  honour  of  Eadward  the  work  of  Eadward 
was  destroyed.^     The  church  which  he  himself  had  reared  Bebuilding 
was  now  deemed  unworthy  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  so  ^^ 
great  a  saint.^     The  '*  massive  arches,  broad  and  round,"*  Minster. 
of  the  church  which  so  long  was  the  model  for  all  Eng- 
land,^ now  gave  way  to  those  slender  pillars  and  soaring 
arches  which,  alone  among  English  minsters,  go  some  way 


'  Edward  the  First  was  baptized  on  the  day  of  the  Translation  of  his  ear- 
b'er  aamesake  the  "Martyr.''  See  Matt.  Paris,  488.  But  it  is  distinctly 
said  that  his  name  was  given  him  in  honour  of  the  Confessor.  Floree  Hist. 
1239 ;  "Est  Eadwardus  vodtatus.  Qui  denominationem  aocepit  a  glorioso 
Bege  et  Confessore  Eadwardo,  cujus  corpus  gloriosum  in  basilic^  S.  Petri 
Westmonasterii  requiescit."  So  N.  Trivet,  in  anno  (p.  225  ed.  Hog) ;  "  In 
honorem  gloriosissimi  Confessoris  et  Regis  Edwardi  Edwardum  vocavit.  * 
But  Matthew  Paris  (u.  s.)  seems,  oddly  enough,  to  make  him  be  called 
EdiMini  after  the  contemporary  Archbishop  Saint  'Edmund;  "Archiepisco- 
pus  .^dmundus  Cantuariensis  ipsum  confirmavit,  et,  Rege  sic  vdente,  ap- 
tatum  est  ei  nomen,  scilicet  ^^kiwardus.*'  The  important  point  is  the  re- 
appearance, from  any  cause,  of  the  ro3ral  English  name. 

'  Matt.  Paris,  661.  "Eodem  anno  [1245]  Dominus  Bex,  devotione  quam 
habuit  adveiBus  sanctum  Edwardum  submonente,  eoclesiam  Sancti  Petri 
Westmonasteriensem  jussit  ampUari.  Et,  dirutis  antiquis  cum  turri  muris 
pards  orientaUs,  prseoepit  novos,  videlicet  decentiores  .  .  .  construi." 

■  T.  Wikes,  1269  (Gale,  ii.  89).  "Ecclesiam  .  .  .  Rex  opere  sumptuo- 
fliflBimo  fibbricatam,  amota  pror$U8  veteri  [this  is  not  true,  see  M.  Paris,  661] 
qua  nulliui  omnino  volom  exstiterat,  de  propriis  fisd  regalis  exitibus  [Simon 
and  the  Parliament  had  something  to  say  on  that  head],  a  fundamentis  con* 
struxity  qus  quidem  sumptibus  pariter  et  deoore  sic  ceeteris  per  orbem  eccle* 
siis  pneponi  deoemitiur,  ut  videatiur  comparem  non  habere.^' 

*  Maimion,  ii.  10. 

*  MaU.  Paris,  2.  "  Ecclesia»  quam  .  .  .  post  multi  eodesiaB  constru- 
entes,  exemplum  adepti,  opus  illud  expensis  semulabantiur  sumptuods.'*  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  504  for  the  passage  of  William  of  Mahnesbury  on  which  this  is 
founded. 
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CHAP.  XI.  to  rival  the  boundless  height  of  Amiens   and   Beauvais. 

There,  alone  among  English  minsters  of  its   own  date,^ 

did  the  tall  apse  and  its  surrounding  chapels  crown  the 

eastern  end  of  what  was  now  the  church  of  Saint  Eadward. 

But  that  apse  was  not  reared,  as  at  Amiens  and  at  Le 

Mans,  at  Pershore  and  at  Tewkesbury,  to  form  the  most 

The  Bhrine  glorious  of  cauopies  for  the  altar  of  the  Most  High.     Not 

ward.         in  any  more  lowly  chapel,  but  in  the  noblest  spot  of  all, 

in  the  spot  which  elsewhere  was  reserved  for  the  highest 

acts  of  Christian  worship,  was  the  new  shrine  of  Eadward 

reared.     And  the  workmanship   of  that  gorgeous  shrine 

was  of  a  type  fit  for  him  who  reared  it,  and  for  him  in 

whose  honour  it  was  reared.     Among  all  the  tombs  of 

Kings  which  are  gathered  together  in  that  solemn  spot, 

two  alone  reveal  in  their  style  of  art  the  work  of  craftsmen 

from  beyond  the  sea  and  even  from  beyond  the  mountains. 

Com-         The  resting-places  of  the  two  Kings  in  whose  heart  beat 

Eadward    no  English  feeling,  the  two  Elings  who  loved  to  be  sur- 

theTl^^  rounded  by  men  of  any  nation  rather  than  their  own,  the 

two  Kings  who,  more  than  any  other  Kings  in  English  y 

history,  laid  England,  of  their  own  act,  prostrate  at  the 

feet  of  Rome,^  the  shrine  of  Eadward,  the  tomb  of  Henry, 

are  fittingly  adorned  with  forms  which  awake  no  English 

memories,  the  work  not  of  English  but  of  Italian  hands. 

TheTrauB*  To  that  shrine,  a  hundred  and  three  years  after  its  first 

October  13,  translation,  the  body  of  the  saint  was  borne  by  a  crowd 

'*^-         of  the  noblest  of  the  land.^    Among  them   two  Kings 

^  I  know  of  no  other  English  ohurch  of  the  thirteenth  century  which  ex* 
hibits  the  French  arrangement  of  the  apee  and  surrounding  chapels.  It 
may  be  seen  at  an  earlier  date  at  Norwich  and  in  the  ground-plan  of  the 
destroyed  monastic  church  at  Leominster,  and  at  a  later  date  at  Tewkes- 
bury, the  example  most  like  Westminster,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

'  John*s  submission  to  Rome  was  more  ignominious  in  point  of  form  than 
anything  done  by  Eadward  or  Henry,  but  it  was  not  in  the  same  way  the 
act  of  his  own  free  will. 

'  T.  Wikes,  p.  88.  Henry  moved  tlio  Ixxiy  "non  patiens  ulterius  vene- 
rabiles  relliquias  hoatissimi  liegls  Kdwardi  Ck>nfessoris,  quem  pre  ceteris 
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and  two  Kings'  sons  bowed  their  shoulders  beneath  the  ohap.xi. 
hallowed  weight.  The  two  highest  of  earthly  rulers,  the 
continental  and  the  insular  Basileus,  Richard  of  Germany 
and  Henry  of  England,  were  foremost  to  bear  the  burthen 
to  which  it  was  deemed  a  holy  work  to  stretch  forth 
a  single  finger.^  With  the  one  English  Augustus  joined 
in  tb^  task  his  nephew,  the  one  Englishman  beside  himself 
wHo  ever  bore  the  titles  of  foreign  royalty,  Edmund  of 
Lancaster,  whose  vain  claims  to  the  Sicilian  crown  had 
been  already  transferred  to  the  stronger  hand  of  the  con- 
queror from  Anjou.  Fit  bearers  for  the  foreign-hearted 
saint  were  an  English  Eling  who  hated  Englishmen,  and 
English  princes  who  wasted  English  treasure  in  seeking 
after  the  kingship  of  other  lands.  But  there  was  one  who  Presence 
shared  in  their  work  who  might  seem  sent  there  expressly  ^^  Yint. 
to  remind  us  that  the  object  of  their  worship  was,  after 
all,  an  Englishman.  Among  those  who  bent  to  bear 
Eadward's  body  was  the  prince  who  was  named  after  his 
name^  but  whose  life  reproduced^  not  the  life  of  Eadward 
the  Confessor,  but  the  life  of  Eadward  the  Unconquered.^ 
Those  who  then  pressed  to  win  spiritual  blessings  by 
touching  the  corpse  of  Eadward  hardly  deemed  that  among 
themselves  was  one  who  was  to  make  his  name  more 
worthy  of  honour  among  Englishmen  than  the  royal  saint 
could  ever  make  it.  It  was  then  deemed  an  honour  and 
a  privilege  to  draw  near  to  the  body  of  Eadward.  Was 
it  not  rather  the  highest  of  honours  paid  to   Eadward 


MnctiB  speciali  qoAdam  veneratione  dilexit^  locello  quodam  humili  recu* 
bwe.*'  The  ceremony  waa  done  **  convocatiB  univenda  Anglise  prcelatia  et 
magnatibiiB,  necnon  conctarum  regni  sui  dvitatum  pariter  et  buigorum  po« 
tendoribufl.*'  The  Witan,  in  short,  buried  him  and  the  Witan  translated 
him.  Then  follows  the  list  of  the  Kings,  Princes,  and  nobles  who  bore  the 
body. 

^  T.  Wikee,  p.  89.  **  Quotqnot  manus  apponere  poterant  ad  onus  tarn 
nobile  supportandum  in  adjutorium  evocatis.** 

'  See  voL  i.  pp.  56,  61. 
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CHAP.  zi.  himself,  that  Harold  stood  by  his  side  at  his  first  burial, 
and  that  in  the  great  rite  of  his  translation  a  share  was 
borne  by  him  who  did  in  tnith  live  to  wield  the  sceptre 
of  the  Isle  of  Albion,  and  in  whom  the  Scot  and  the 
Briton  once  more  bowed  to  an  Eadward  of  England  as 
their  father  and  their  lord/ 
£adward*B       But  the  posthumous  history  of  Eadward  the  Confessor 
comes  the   did  not  end  even  with  this  crowning  triumph.     His  shrine 
Se*ro^    at  Westminster  became  the  centre  of  a  group  of  royal 
tombs.        tombs  such  as  gathered  in  earlier  times  in  the  more  ancient 
seats  of  royalty  at  Winchester  and  Sherborne.    Or  a  closer 
parallel  still  might  be  looked  for  in  that  renowned  sanctuary 
of  the  West,  the  resting-place  of  Eadward's  nobler  brother, 
where  Briton  and  Englishman  agreed  to  revere  the  name 
of  the  legendary  Arthur,  as  at  Westminster  Englishman 
and  Norman  agreed  to  revere  the  name  of  the  now  well- 
Burial  of    nigh  legendary  Eadward.^     Eight  years  after  the  burial 
1074;   '     ^^  Eadward,  his  widow,  the  loving  sister  of  Tostig,  the 
loyal  subject  of  William,  was  laid  by  his  side  before  the 
altar  of  Saint  Peter.^    The  zeal  of  King  Henry  thought 
of  her  also,  and  her  remains,  translated  to  the  chapel  of 
her  husband,  were  laid  as  near  to  his  side  as  the  remains 
of  an  ordinary  sinful  mortal  might  lie  to  those  of  a  won- 
of  Eadgyth-  der- working  saint.     To  the  other  side  of  his  shrine  was 
1 1 18.         moved  the  dust  of  another  Eadgyth,  disguised  in  history 
by  her  Norman  name  Matilda,  her  in  whom  the  green 
tree  first  began  to  return   to  the  trunk,  and  in  whose 
grandson  Normandy  and  England  alike  became  parts  of 
the  dominions   of  the  Angevin.*    No   legend   or  eflSgy 
marks  the  graves  of  these  royal  Ladies,  but  before  long 
the  choicest  skill  of  the  craftsman  was  lavished  on  the 


*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  57,  566,         •  See  vol.  i.  p.  396.         *  Fl.  Wig.  1074. 

«  Ord.  Vit.  843  B.  "Mathildis  Regina,  quie  in  baptismAte  Edit  dicta 
fuit,  Kal.  Maii  [11 18]  obiit,  et  in  bafiilic&  eancti  Petri  Westmonasterio 
tumulata  quieadt." 
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tombs   of  Kings  and  princes  which  crowded  round  the  chap.  zi. 
shrine  of  their  sainted  predecessor.     To  the  north  King  Heoir^  the 
Heniy  sleeps  in  his  tomb  of  foreign  work,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  patron  whom  he  had  so  deeply  honoured.^  Eadward 
Worthier  dust  lies  east  and  west  of  him.     No  graven  ^eanor. 
figure  marks  the  resting-place  of  his  immortal  son^  but 
the  loveliest  work  of  all  within  that  mighty  charnel-house 
records  the  love  and  grief  of  the  great  King  for  a  consort 
worthy  of  him.     Succee^ng  ages  surrounded  the  sacred 
spot  with  the  sculptured  forms  of  succeeding  generations 
of  English  royalty.     There  sleeps  the  victor  of  Crecy  and 
the  victor  of  Azincourt ;  there  sleeps,  beside  his  nobler  Richard 
Queen,  the  Eling  from  whom  the  Parliament  of  England, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  ancient  right,  took  away  the  Crown  1399. 
of  which  he  had  shown  himself  unworthy.     Thus  around 
the  shrine  of  Eadward  were  gathered  the  successors  who 
in  life  had   sworn   to  keep  his  fancied  Laws,  and  who 
deemed  it  their  highest  honour  to  wear  his  Crown  and 
to  sit  upon  his  royal  seat.     At  last  a  King  arose  in  whose 
eyes  the  wealth  which  earlier  Kings  had  lavished  on  that 
spot  outweighed  the  reverence  with  which  so  many  ages 
had  surrounded  Eadward's  name.     One  Henry  had  reared 
alike  the  shrine  and  the  pile  which  held  it ;    the  word  of 
another  Henry  went  forth  to  cast  to  the  owls  and  to  the 
bats  all  that  earlier  ages  had  deemed  holy.     And  yet  some  The  body 
remorse  seems  to  have  smitten  the  soul  of  the  destroyer  Amoved 
before  the  shrine  of  the  royal   patron  and  lawgiver  of  ^f*^®"^  ^ 
England.     Elsewhere  the  shrines  of  more  ancient  saints  Eighth, 
were  levelled  with  the  ground ;    elsewhere   the  dust^  of 
Kings  and  heroes  was  scattered  to  the  winds.     The  wealth 
of  Eadward's  shrine  was  indeed  borne  away  to  be  sported 
broadcast  among  the  minions  of  Henry's  court,  but  the 

*  Cliarter  of  Hemy,  printed  in  Stanley's  Memorials,  p.  504-  "  Ob  reve- 
rantiam  gioriogiarimi  Regis  Eadwardi,  cujus  corpus  in  monasterio  West- 
mooasterii  requiescit,  nostri  corporis  sepulturam  .  .  .  eligimus  in  eodem.'* 
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OHAP.  zi.  empty  casket  still  stood  untouched,  and  the  hallowed  re- 
mains found  another,  if  a  lowlier,  resting-place  within  the 
and  re-  minster-walls.  And  the  days  yet  came  when  one  trans- 
uiider  lation  more  restored  the  corpse  of  Eadward  to  its  place 
Philip  and  ^f  honour.  And  again  it  was  from  fitting  hands  that  he 
received  this  last  act  of  veneration.  The  foreign-hearted 
Eadward  had  been  first  placed  in  that  shrine  by  the 
foreign-hearted  Henry,  the  Eiug  whose  foreign  marriage 
proved  the  curse  of  England,  and  vhose  foreign  tastes 
made  England  the  victim  and  the  bondslavQ,  of  Rome. 
Shorn  of  his  honours  by  a  Eling  who,  with  all  his  crimes^ 
was  at  least  an  Englishman,  Eadward  was  brought  back 
to  his  shrine  by  a  Queen  whose  work  it  was  to  bend  the 
neck  of  England  beneath  the  spiritual  yoke  of  the  Roman 
see  and  the  temporal  yoke  of  her  Spanish  husband.^ 
Translated  first  by  the  zeal  of  Henry  and  Eleanor^  he  was 
again  restored  to  his  old  honours  by  the  zeal  of  Philip 
and  Mary.  And  now^  while  the  dust  of  Eadmnnd  and 
Harold  is  scattered  to  the  winds,  Eadward  still  sleeps  in 
his  shrine,  unworshipped  indeed  but  undisturbed ;  and  the 
spot  where  an  Englishman  would  best  love  to  stand  and 
muse  in  awe  and  wonder  has  become  ground  from  which 
the  votaries  of  devotion  and  art  and  history  are  bidden 
to  turn  away. 

TheOnro-       But  we  must  come  back  to  the  doings  of  the  great 
Harold,      Epiphany.    The  last  King  of  the  House  of  Cerdic  was  laid 

January  6, 

>  One  would  Have  inferred  from  the  account  in  Dart,  Westmonasterium 
(i.  56),  that  the  body  of  Eadward  was  never  disturbed.  But  the  testimony 
of  Heniy  Machin  seems  explicit;  "The  xx  day  of  Marche  [1556-7]  was 
taken  up  at  Westmynster  agayn  with  a  hondered  lyghtes  King  Edward  the 
confessor  ...  it  was  a  godly  shyte  to  have  seen  yt  how  reverently  he  was 
cared  [carried]  from  the  plasse  that  he  was  taken  up  wher  he  was  led  [laid] 
when  that  the  abbay  was  spowlyd  and  robbed"  (p.  130,  Camd.  Soc.  ed.). 
The  shrine  was  set  up  on  the  5th  of  January  1555.  Chronicle  of  Grey 
Friars,  p.  94,  Camd.  Soc.  ed.,  where  the  day  is  called  Saint  Edward*s  day. 
Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westminster,  p.  413. 
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in  his  grave ;  it  was  time  for  the  first  King  of  the  House  chap.  zi. 
of  Grodwine  to  be  set  upon  his  throne.  Short  as  the 
interregnum  had  been,  England  could  not  go  a  moment 
longer  without  a  crowned  and  anointed  ruler.  From  the 
burial  of  Eadward  men  turned  at  once  to  the  coronation 
of  Harold.  That  great  rite  was  performed  with  all  so- 
lemnity, no  doubt  according  to  those  venerable  forms 
whose  substance  has  been  followed  in  the  consecration  of 
every  English  Kling' 'flown  to  our  own  time.^  The  chief 
actor  in  that  august  ceremony  was  one  not  wholly  un- 
worthy of  so  high  a  function.  The  Primate  of  all  England, 
while  his  canonical  right  to  his  see  was  called  in  question 
at  home  and  abroad,  could  not  be  allowed  to  discharge 
the  highest  duty  belonging  to  his  office.  The  hands  of 
Stigand  might  not  minister  an  unction  which  was  held 
to  confer  somewhat  of  sacramental  grace  and  even  of 
priestly  sanctity.^  In  his  stead,  the  rite  was  performed  The  cere- 
by  the  Primate  of  Northumberland,  his  marked  adhesion  fomecP^ 
to  the  new  Eling  being  perhaps  taken  as  one  pledge  of  ^^^•^^"^' 
the  allegiance  of  his  distant  province.  No  living  English- 
man had  seen  so  much  of  other  lands,  none  had  so  often 
stood  hce  to  face  with  the  rulers  of  other  nations,  as  he  who 
was  now  called  upon  to  set  the  English  Crown  upon  the 
brow  of  Harold.  Ealdred,  alone  of  living  English  Prelates, 
had  gone,  at  the  bidding  of  his  King  or  at  the  call  of 
his  own  devotion,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Jordan.  He  alone  had  stood,  as  the  representative 
of  England,  before  the  thrones  of  the  spiritual  and  the 

^  I  diacoBB  the  ciicumstanoes  of  Harold*8  oaronatioii  at  length  in  Ap- 
pendix  E.  But  all  that  is  needed  is  expresAed  in  the  dednve  words  of  Flo- 
rence, *'  Ab  Aldredo  Archiepiscopo  Eboracensi  honorifioe  consecratus,^*  and 
in  the  picture  in  the  Tapestry,  pL  7,  which  errs  only  in  making  Stigand  the 
oofnsecrator^ 

'  See  Maskell,  p.  xv.  Some  canonists  seem  even  to  have  held,  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  Emperor  John  Tzimiskds,  that  the  unction,  like 
baptism,  washed  out  all  earlier  sin. 
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oflAP.  XI.  temporal  chiefs  of  Christendom.  He  alone  had  gone^  with 
such  worship  as  none  had  gone  before  him,^  fiur. beyond 
the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  city  where  the  Infidel 
bore  sway  over  the  very  spot  of  man^s  redemption.  He 
had  tarried  in  the  court  of  Caesar,  he  had  knelt  at 
the  tomb  of  Christ;  but  in  all  his  wanderings  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  day  or  such  a  scene  as  when  the  Witan 
of  all  England  came  together  to  choose  their  Father  and 
their  Lord,  and  the  diadem  of  Ecgberht  rested  on  the 
lordly  brow  of  the  King  chosen  from  his  brethren.  Could 
he  have  deemed  that,  at  the  next  Christmas  Feast,  he 
should  be  called  upon  again  to  repeat  that  solemn  rite 
on  the  same  spot,  under  circumstances  yet  more  new  and 
wonderful?  In  the  whole  range  of  history,  it  is  hard 
to  point  to  a  stranger  fate  than  that  of  him  to  whose  lot 
it  fell  to  receive  before  the  same  altar,  within  a  single 
year,  the  coronation-oath  of  Harold  and  the  coronation- 
oath  of  William. 
The  King-  The  rite  began.  Earl  Harold^  the  King-elect,  was  led 
thThi^  ^  ^y  ^^^  Bishops,  with  h3rmns  and  processions,  up  to  the 
•itar-  high  altar  of  the  minster.  The  anthem  sung  by  the 
choir  in  that  great  procession  prayed  that  the  hand  of 
Harold  might  be  strengthened  and  exalted,  that  justice 
and  judgement  might  be  the  preparation  of  his  seat,  that 
mercy  and  truth  might  go  before  his  face.^  Before  the 
high  altar  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  bowed  himself 
to  the  ground,  and  while  he  lay  grovelling,  the  song  of 
Ambrose,  the  song  of  faith  and  of  victory,  was  sung 
over  one  whose  sin  at  Porlock,  whose  atonement  at  Walt- 
ham,  might  well  make  him   seem   another  Theodosius.^ 


*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 

*  Maskell,  3,  5.  "Chorus  decantet  antiphonam  'Firmetiir  manuB-tua  et 
exaltetur  dextera  tua ;  justitia  et  judicium  pneparatio  sediB  tvm,  miserioordia 
et  Veritas  pnecedent  fadem  tuam/  " 

'  lb.  5.     "PervenienB  Rex  ad  eoclesiam,  pew'  >*m  altaray  et 
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The  Earl  then  rose  from  the  pavement,  and  for  the  last  ohap.  xi. 
time  he  looked  on  the  crowd  around  him,  the  Prelates  The  Bode- 
and  Thegns  and  the  whole  people  of  England,  as  still  Election, 
one  of  their  own  number.  Their  voice  had  already  named 
him  as  their  King,  but  a  still  more  solemn  election  before 
the  altar  of  God  was  needed  before  the  Church  admitted 
him  to  the  sacramental  unction.  Once  more  the  voice 
of  Ealdred  demanded  of  the  English  people,  in  ancient 
form,  whether  they  would  that  Earl  Harold  should  be 
crowned  as  their  Lord  and  King.  A  loud  shout  of  assent 
rang  through  the  minster.  Chosen  thus  by  Prelates  and  The  Coro- 
people,^  the  King-elect  swore  with  a  loud  voice  his  three-  ^^^ 
fold  oath  to  Ood  and  to  all  his  folk.  Kings  swore  in 
after  days  that  they  would  observe  all  the  rights  and 
Uberties  which  the  glorious  Eadward  had  granted  to  his 
clergy  and  his  people.  The  oath  of  the  prince  who  had 
so  lately  renewed  the  Laws  of  Cnut  was  of  a  simpler  form. 
Earl  Harold  swore  to  preserve  peace  to  the  Church  of 
God  and  to  all  Christian  people.  He  swore  to  forbid 
wrong  and  robbery  to  men  of  every  rank  within  his 
realm.  He  swore  to  enforce  justice  and  mercy  in  all  his 
judgements,  as  he  would  that  God  should  have  mercy 
upon  him.  And  all  the  people  said  Amen.  The  Bishops 
tiien  prayed  for  the  ruler  whom  they  had  chosen,  for  his 
guidance  by  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  in  the  government 
of  his  realm,  for  peace  to  his  Church  and  people,  for  his 
welfare  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.^  Then  a  yet  more 
solemn  prayer  from  the  lips  of  Ealdred  followed.  In  that 
ancient  English  form,  which  other  nations  have  been  fain 
to  borrow  of  us,^  the  God  who  had  wrought  his  mighty 
works  by  the  hands  of  Abraham  and  Moses  and  Joshua 

hymnizetur,  'Te  Denm  laudamus,  Te  Dominuin  confitemur.*     Quo  finit 
tenoB  hymnizato,  Bex  erigatur  de  solo/* 

*  See  Appendix  F.  »  See  the  Prayer,  Maskell,  p.  6,  note. 

*  See  Appendix  F. 
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oHAP.zi.  and  David  and  Solomon  was  implored  to  shower  down 
all  the  gifts  and  g^races  of  those  famous  worthies  upon 
him  who  was  that  day  chosen  to  be  King  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxons.  Ealdred  prayed  that  Harold,  faithful  as 
Abraham,  gentle  as  Moses,  brave  as  Joshua,  humble  as 
David,  wise  as  Solomon,  might  teach  and  rule  and  guard 
the  Church  and  realm  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  ^  against 
all  visible  and  invisible  foes.  With  feelings  too  deep  for 
words  must  that  prayer  have  risen  from  the  hearts  of 
those  who  could  already  see  the  gathering  storm,  which 
was  still  but  like  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea.  The 
Primate  prayed  that  their  chosen  King  might  never  fail 
the  throne  and  sceptre  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  that 
for  long  years  of  life  he  might  reign  over  a  faithful 
people^  in  peace  and  concord^  and,  if  need  be,  in  victory. 
Christ  Himself  was  prayed  to  raise  him  to  the  throne  of 
His  kingdom,  and  to  pour  down  upon  him  the  unction 
of  the  Holy  One. 
The  Uno-  "  The  oaths  were  said,  the  prayers  were  prayed."*  And 
^*^  now  came  the  sacramental  rite  itself  which  changed  an 

Earl  into  a  King,  and  which  gave  him,  so  men  then 
deemed,  gprace  from  on  high  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
it  laid  upon  him.  The  holy  oil  was  poured  by  the  hand 
of  Ealdred  upon  the  head  of  Earl  Harold.^  And  while  the 
symbolic  act  was  in  doing,  the  choir  raised  their  voices  in 
that  glorious  strain  to  which  the  noblest  music  of  later 
times  has  given  a  still  higher  majesty.  The  walls  of  the 
West  Minster  echoed  to  the  anthem  which  told  how  Zadok 
the  Priest  and  Nathan  the  Prophet  anointed  Solomon 

^  *<Totius  regni  Anglo-^Saxonum  eodesUm  cum  plebibos  sibi  annezis.** 
(Selden,  ii6.)  Thin  \a  one  of  the  rare  caaee  in  which  this  word  ia  need ; 
but  it  will  be  easily  aeen  how  completely  its  uee  agrees  with  the  rule  given  in 
▼ol.  i.  p.  535.  "Anglo-8axonum'*  ia  simply  an  abbreviation  of  the  form 
"  Anglorum  vel  [«et]  Saxonum**  used  before  and  after. 

*  Marmion,  ii.  a8. 

'  On  the  unction,  whether  on  the  head  only,  see  Appendix  F. 
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King,  and  which  added  the  prayer  of  England  that  Harold  ^'hap.  xr. 
might  live  for  ever.*  Again  the  Primate  prayed  that, 
as  of  old  Kings  and  Priests  and  Prophets  were  anointed 
with  oil,  so  now  the  oil  poured  on  the  head  of  (rod's  ser- 
vant might  be  a  true  sign  of  the  inner  unction  of 
the  heart,  a  means  of  grace  for  his  glory  and  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people.^  And  now  King  Harold,  the  Lord^s  The  Invoi- 
Anointed,  the  chosen  of  the  people,  the  consecrated 
of  the  Church,  vested  in  the  robes  of  royalty  and 
priesthood,^  received  in  due  order  the  insignia  of  his 
kingly  office.  The  sword  was  placed  in  his  hand,  with 
the  prayer  that  he  might  therewith  defend  his  realm,  and 
smite  his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Ood.* 
The  King  then  bowed  his  head,  and  the  Imperial  diadem  The 
of  Britain  was  placed  by  the  hand  of  Ealdred  on  the  head  ^''*^"^™°^* 
of  the  King  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  the  Emperor  of 
the  Isle  of  Albion.^  God  was  again  implored  to  crown 
His  Anointed  with  glory  and  justice  and  might,  and  to 
give  him  a  yet  brighter  Crown  in  a  more  enduring  King- 
dom. Then  the  sceptre  crowned  with  the  cross,  and  the 
rod  crowned  with  the  holy  dove,  were  placed,  one  after 
the  other,  in  the  royal  hands.  Prayer  was  again  made 
that  the  sceptre  of  Harold's  kingdom  might  be  a  sceptre 
of  righteousness  and  strength,  that  he  who  had  been 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows  might 
through  all  his  days  be  a  lover  of  righteousness  and  a 

'  Selden,  ii6.  "Hie  unguatur  oleo,  et  h»c  cantetur  antiphona>  '  Unze- 
nmt  Salomonem  Sodoch  saceidoe  et  Nathan  propheta  Regem  in  Gion,  et 
aocedentes  dixerunt,  Vivat  Bex  in  etemum.*  ** 

'  lb.  1 1 7.  "  Sacratissinia  onctio  super  caput  ejuB  defluat,  atque  ad  in- 
teriora  deaoendat,  et  cordis  iUius  intima  penetret.** 

'  On  the  royal  vestments,  see  Taylor,  79  et  seqq. 

*  Maskell,  p.  27.  "In  quo  per  virtutem  SancU  SpiritQs  resistere  et  eji- 
cere  omnes  inimioos  tuos  valeas,  et  cunctos  sanctee  Dei  Ecclesise  adversarios, 
regnumque  tibi  oommissum  tutari,  atque  protegere  oastra  DeL** 

*  On  the  Crown  and  the  other  regaUa  used,  including  the  orb,  see  Ap- 
pendix F. 
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CHAP.  xr.  bater  of  iniquity.^      Further  prayers,   further  blessings, 

followed ;  the  prayers  and  merits  of  all  the  saints,  of  the 

Virgin  Mother  of  God,  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and 

of  his  successor  the  special  Apostle  of  the  English  nation,^ 

were  implored  on  behalf  of  the  crowned  and  anointed  King. 

"Hie  re-     And  now  King  Harold  of  England  sat  on  his  royal  throne, 

Harold       ^^®  crown  upon  his  brow,  in  his  right  hand  the  sceptre, 

^  ^     in  his  left  the  orb  of  Empire,'  the  proud   badge  which 

belonged  of  right  to  the  Csesar  of  another  world.    Two 

chiefs,  perhaps  his  faithful  brothers,  bore  the  sword  at 

his  side;    his  people  stood  and  gazed  upon  him  with 

Import  of   wonder  and  delight.^    The  day  at  last  had  come  for  which 

monvT*      Harold  and  England  had  looked  so  long.     The  reward  of 

thirteen  years  of  loyal  service  had  been  g^ven  by  the  nation 

to  her  noblest  son.    And  the  die  too  had  been  cast ;  the 

danger  was  now  to  be  faced  in  common ;  King  and  people 

were  pledged  to  stand  by  one  another  in  the  struggle 

which  was  to  come.     And  King  and  people  did  stand  by 

one  another,  and,  if  they  both  fell,  they  both  fell  gloriously. 

The  rite  of  that  great  day  gave  Harold,  instead  of  the 

long  and  peaceful  reign  prayed  for  by  his  consecrator, 

a  reign  of  nine  months  of  little  stillness.^    Then  England 

was  given  over  to  bondage,  and  the  name  of  Harold  was 

given  over  to  the  voice  of  slander.     But  in  the  eye  of 

^^    truths  those  nine  months  of  little  stillness,  spent  in  the 

cause  of  England,  were  better  than  long  years  of  inglorious 

ease  and  luxury,  better  than  long  years  of  hardly  less 

inglorious    sloth  and    superstition.     As  the    momentary 

*  Maskell,  pp.  33,  34. 

^  lb.  35.  "Sanctee  MariaB  ac  beat!  Petri  Apostolorom  PrindpiSy  Smio- 
tique  Gregorii  Anglorum  Apostoli  atque  omniuin  sanctorum  interoedentibuB 
meritu. 

'  See  Taylor,  p.  70,  and  Appendix  F. 

*  See  the  Tapestry,  pL  7. 

*  Chixmn.  Ab.  Wig.  1065.  "  And  her  wterfS  Harold  eorl  eac  to  cynge 
gehalgod,  and  he  lytle  stilnesse  \fKTon  gehad,  )»  hwile  \>e  he  rices  weold/* 
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glory  of  Eadmund  follows  on  the  weary  years  of  iEthelred,  chap.  xi. 
80  the  momentary  glory  of  Harold  followed  on  those  years 
of  Eadward  which  Harold  alone  had  saved  from  being 
as  weary  as  those  of  his  father.  And,  in  the  eye  of  truth- 
ful history,  never  was  crown  more  lawfully  won^  more 
worthily  worn,  than  that  which  Ealdred  placed  that  day 
on  the  head  of  him  whom  calumny  marked  so  long  as 
Harold  the  Usurper.  Never  was  there  a  more  lawftil 
ruler  in  this  world  than  Harold,  King  of  the  English  and 
Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Britain — King^  not  by  the  mouldering 
titles  of  a  worn-out  dynasty,  not  by  the  gold  of  the  trafficker 
or  the  steel  of  the  invader,  but  by  the  noblest  title  by 
which  one  man  can  claim  to  rule  over  his  fellows,  the  free 
choice  of  a  free  people. 

The  crowning  rite  was  now  done.  Earl  Harold  was 
now  King,  but  neither  the  religious  nor  the  temporal  so- 
lenmities  of  that  great  day  were  over.  According  to  all 
precedent,  on  the  coronation  followed  the  mass,  vrith 
prayers  and  collects  appropriate  for  the  great  solemnity.^ 
At  that  mass  the  King  partook  of  the  holiest  rite  of 
Christian  worship.  On  the  mass  followed  the  banquet, 
and  there,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Christmas  Festival,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  King  Harold,  in  all  the  glory  of  his 
new  dignity,  wore  his  Crown  with  all  kingly  state  in  what 
was  now  his  palace  of  Westminster.  The  old  dynasty  had 
passed  away ;  the  new  dynasty  had  taken  possession ;  but 
not  many  days  had  gone  before  voices  of  warning  came 
which  showed  that  King  Harold  of  England  would  soon 
have  to  do  battle  for  his  crown. 

'  Mankell,  p.  39.    Taylor,  404. 
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OHAP.  XI. 

§  3.  The  first  days  of  Harold^a  Reign. 
January  6 — Ajpril  i6,  io66. 

No  new  Within  the  bounds  of  his  former  Earldom  the  rule  of 

Eariofthe 

West*        Harold,  King  of  the  English,  was  simply  a  continuation 

f^t^,  of  the  rule  of  Harold,  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.     It  is 

plain  that  no  other  Earl  of  the  great  southern  Earldom 

was  appointed  in  his  place.     In  any  view  of  general  policy 

this  might  be  looked  on  as  a  backward  step.     It  might 

be  looked  on  as  again  uprearing  a  throne  which  should 

be  West-Saxon  rather  than  English.     It  might  be  looked 

on  as  changing  Mercia  and  Northumberland  back  again 

from  integral  parts  of  the  realm  into  dependent  provinces.^ 

But,  as  things  stood  at  the  moment,  it  would  seem  to  have 

been  the  wiser  course.     England  was  threatened  by  two 

enemies  in  different  quarters,   and  even  the  energy  of 

Harold  could  not  personally  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 

Neoeodty    land  against  both.   It  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  Harold's 

denoe  in     position,  to  treat  the  Earls  of  the  Northumbrians  and  the 

^^  Mercians  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  they  certainly 

Morkere.    did  not  deserve.     It  was  something  that  they  had  allowed 

his  election  and  coronation  to  take  place  without  any  open 

opposition.     It  was  something  that  he  had  received  the 

votes  of  the  Northumbrian  Witan,  and  had  been  crowned 

and  anointed  by  the  hands  of  the  Northumbrian  Primate, 

Harold  could  not  do  otherwise  than  at  least  affect  to  treat 


onVf 


DiYision  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  as  loyal  subjects.  He  was  obliged 
between  ^  trust  to  them  for  the  defence  of  Northern  England. 
Se^ff  And,  if  they  could  be  trusted  for  anything,  they  might 
surely  be  trusted  to  keep  their  personal  enemy  Tostig  out 
of  their  own  Earldoms.  While  they  guarded  the  North 
against  the  English  exile,  it  was  Harold's  own  work  to 
guard  the  South  against  the  foreign  pretender.     In  the 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  422  ;  ii.  p.  354. 
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eastern  shires,  from  the  Wash  to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  chap.  xi. 
he  had  the  trustiest  of  lieutenants  in  his  brothers  Gyrth 
and  Leofwine.     It  was  olearly  his  own  business,  while  not 
laying  aside  his  duty  of  general  care  over  the  whole  King- 
dom, to  undertake  as  his  special  work  the  defence  of  the 
lands  which  had  formed  his  own  Earldom.     No  one  could 
do  that  work   so  well   as  himself.     We   can  hardly  see  No  avail- 
whom  Harold^  had  he  been  so  inclined,  could  have  in- date  for  the 
vested  With  the  West-Saxon  Earldom.     Every  man  who  ^^ 
could  lay  claim  to  so  high  a  dignity  on  the  score  either  Earldom, 
of  birth  or  of  merit  was  already  provided  for.     The  King's 
remaining  brother  Wulfnoth  was  probably  a  hostage  in 
Normandy;   his  own  sons,  his  nephew  Hakon,  were  all 
young  and  untried.    The  representatives  of  the  two  North- 
humbrian  families,   Waltheof  and   Oswulf,   were  equally 
untried,  and  they  were  already  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  districts  with  which  they  had  an  ancestral  con- 
nexion.    Nor  can  we  point  to  the  name  of  any  West- 
Saxon  of  special  personal  eminence  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  great  houses.     Of  the  few  Englishmen  whom  we  shall 
find  in  the  possession   of  smaller  commands^  we  hardly 
know  enough  •  to  say  whether  the  appointment  of  any 
of  them  to  so  great  a  post  would  have  been  a  wise  step. 
It  was  clearly  the  policy  of  the  moment,  a  moment  when  MiUtary 
military  considerations  must  have  been  supreme  above  all  |^^^^ 
others^  for  the  Eling  to  keep  the  immediate  administration  ^^^^^ 
of  the  South  in  his  own  hands,  availing  himself  only  of  own  hands. 
the  co-operation  of  his  brothers  the  two  Eastern  Earls. 
And^  afler  all,  though  Northumberland  and  Mercia  again 
became  in  a  sense  dependencies  on  the  West-Saxon  Crown, 
the  arrangement  might  very  well   suit  the  purposes  of 
Eadwine  and  Morkere.     They  might  deem  that  a  step 
was  taken  towards  the  division  of  the  Kingdom,  when 
its  administration   was    practically  divided  between  the 
House  of  Leofric  and  the  House  of  Godwine,  and  when 
VOL.  in.  E 
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PHAP.  XI.   the  Eling  took  his  own  share  along  with  his  brothers. 
A  King  who  had  his  own  portion  of  the   Kingdom  in 
his  own  hands  might  seem  to  he  less  painfully  exalted 
over  their  heads,  he  might  seem  to  remain  more  nearly 
on  their  own  level,  than  a  King  who  acted   simply  as 
a  central  power^  equally  controlling  eioery  portion  of  the 
realm.     Harold  therefore  kept  the  West-Saxon  Earldom 
in  his  own  hands.     But  it  is  clear  that  he  kept  a  watchful 
eye  over  his  whole  Kingdom,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
act  at  a  moment's  notice  in  any  part  of  his  Kingdom 
where  his  presence  might  be  needed. 
Chancter        On  the  character  of  Harold's  government  as  King  there 
OTw^"  is  no  need  to  enlarge.     His  government  as  King  was,  as  I 
ment.         have  just  before  said,  simply  a  continuation  of  his  govern- 
ment as  Earl.     Whatever  was  the  character  of  the  one  was 
Nomum      the  character  of  the  other.    The  Norman  writers  describe 
oaumnieB.  j^j^  government  as  stained  by  frightful  crimes.     As  usual, 
stories  grow  and  become  more  definite  as  they  are  further 
removed  from  the  time.     The  slanderers  of  Harold's  own 
age  veiled  their  charges  in  the  most  general  terms ;  but 
the  slanderers  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  ready  with 
long  stories  of  rapine  and  sacrilege  and  evil  doings  of  every 
kind,  and  the  slanderers  of  a  still  later  age  knew  perfectly 
well  how  cruelly  Harold  enforced  the  forest  laws,  and  how 
he  purposely  remained  without  a  wife,  that  he  might  the 
more  easily  carry  off  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
Alleged      '*  Barons  "  of  the  realm.'     A  charge  which  better  deserves 
»JJ2^  ^*  serious  examination  is  that  Harold  drove  out  of  the  land 
NormanB.   all  the  Normans  who  were  settled  in   it,   doubtless  con- 
fiscating their  lands.^    Now  the  dying  charge  of  Eadward 

'  On  these  charges,  see  Appendix  G. 
'  Boman  de  Bou,  1 1076 ; 
«  NormAnz  ki  el  pAlz  maneient  Et  granz  chastels  d  fieux  dunez, 

Bli  fames  et  en&diz  aveient,  fist  Heraut  del  palz  chader, 

Ke  Ewart  i  aveit  men^z,  N'en  i  volt  un  soul  lesder." 

But  he  does  not  speak  of  their  expulsion  till  after  William  had  challenged 
the  Crown  and  defied  Harold. 
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himself  sug^^ested  the  banishment,  though  not  the  spolia-  chap.  xi. 
tion,  of  any  Normans  who  might  refuse  to  become  the  men 
of  the  new  King.^     The  £ict  that  the  charge  is  brought 
against  Harold  may  lead  us  to  think  that  some  such  cases 
actually  occurred,  and  that  Eadward's  rule  was  put  in  force 
with  regard  to  them.     But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  Some 
,  that  all  the  Frenchmen  who  were  naturalized  in  England  '  ^t  least  re- 
were  now  driren  out.    Some  record  of  such  a  process  would  ^J5^^ 
certainly  have  found  its  way  into  Domesday.      And   we 
know  for  certain  that  some  Normans  of  high  rank  were  not 
driven  out.     William  of  London  retained  his  Bishoprick.  Bishop 
His  name  is  not  found  in  the  history  of  Harold's  reign,  but  ^nd  Robert 
it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  he  had  been  meddled  with,  some  ^®  *»*  o^ 

Norman  writer  or  other  would  have  taken  care  to  record  not  mo- 
lested, 
the  fact.     The  wrongs  of  the  living  Bishop  of  London 

would  have  made  an  excellent  sequel  to  the  wrongs  of  the 
dead  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And  we  know  distinctly, 
from  the  testimony  of  Norman  writers,^  that  Robert  the 
son  of  Wymarc  was  living  quietly  in  England,  as  a  man 
of  wealth  and  importance,  at  the  time  of  William's  landing. 
He  clearly  kept  his  lands ;  there  is  no  evidence  whether 
he  kept  his  office  of  Staller.  But  we  cannot  say  whether  Other 
Hugolin  the  Treasurer  and  Beginbald  the  Chancellor^ 
kept  their  offices  in  the  .  court  of  the  English  King. 
We  can  only  say  that,  among  the  English  Stallers  em- 
ployed by  Eadward,  three  at  least,  Bondig,^  Ansgar,  and 

*  See  above,  p.  15.  •  See  vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

'  We  shall  find  him  in  Sussex  at  the  moment  of  the  landing  at  Pevensey. 
See  below,  Chapter  xv. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  357.    Beginbald  signs  many  charten. 

*  There  were  several  Stallers  at  a  time.  Besides  Robert,  we  find  under 
Eadward  Ralph  of  Norfolk  (on  whom  see  Appendix  PP),  Ansgar  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  63,  and  Hist.  Elien.  ii.  39,  where  he  seems  to  be  confounded  with 
Earl  iEa%ar),  Lyfing  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  291 ;  vi.  198),  Eadgar  (iv.  148), 
.^afrtan  (Thorpe,  DipL  Ang.  356),  Harold  (Domesday,  337),  and  Bondig 
(Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  172,  281  ;  Domesday,  148  5,  218  b), 

Ansgar  seems  the  best  fonn  of  a  name  which  is  written  in  many  ways. 

£   2 
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OHAF.  XI.  Eadnoth^  kept  their  offices.     Ansgar  and  Bondig  play  not 
Qnimportant  parts   in  the  great  struggles  of  the  year.^ 
Eadnoth.    Eadnoth,  who  held  large  possessions  in  the  western  shires, 
was  probably  a  man  who  had  risen  by  the  favour  of 
Harold  during  his  government  of  Wessez  as  Earl.     We 
106&.     shall  hear  of  him  again  as  acting  against  the  son  of  his 
bene&ctor. 
BBgUrit-^e*     In  opposition  to  the  slanders  of  his  enemies^   Harold 
yjffi!!i^!^*a  appears  in  the  national  writers  as  the  nirJ\p\  ^f  a  patr^- 
-^J^J^    King.     In  the  words   of  the   splendid  panegyric  which 
became  almost  a  set  form  among  all  true  Englishmen,  "  he 
began  to  abolish  unrighteous  laws,  to  establish  righteous 
ones^  to  be  the  patron  of  churches  and  monasteries,  to 
reverence  Bishops^  Abbots,  monks,  and  churchmen  of  every 
sort,  to  show  himself  pious,  lowly,  and  aflbble  to  all  good 
men,  and  to  be  the  enemy  of  all   evil-doers."*    We  are 
told  how  he  bade  his  Earls^  SherifiPs,  and  magistrates  of 
every  kind,   and  generally  all  his  Thegns,  to   seize  all 
thieves,  robbers,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  while  he 
himself  laboured  for  the  defence  of  the  country  by  sea  and 
land.^    That  is  to  say,  hjfl.  government  M^M^BSJSSiSLSL  con? 
tinuaiion  of  hig  gnvpnvm^^f,  M  "Rarl      We  must  not  infer 
from  the  opening  words  of  the  description  that  Harold 
appeared  at  all  as  a  lawgiver.     Those  few  months  of  little 
stillness  were  not  likely  to  be  largely  devoted  either  to  the 
repeal  of  old  laws  or  to  the  enactment  of  new  ones.     By 
good   and   bad   law  is  meant,   as  usual,^  good  and  bad 
government.     What  we  are  to  understand  is  that  HaroldL's 
xaile-cootinued  to  be  as  ji|st  and  as  vigorous  as  it  had  ever, 
hfitfk     It  would  in  truth  be  more  vigorous,  now  that  he 

^  See  below,  Ghapp.  ziv.  xv. 
•  •  Fl.  Wig.  1066.    See  Appendix  G. 

'  Florenoe  mentionB  his  orders  as  given  "Dudbus,  Satn^is,  Viceoonii- 
tibus,  et  suis  in  commune  Ministris."  What  were  the  exact  functions 
of  the  "  Satrapfs**  put  thus  in  a  marked  way  between  Earls  and  Sheriffs ! 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  317,  416 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  334,  477,  495. 
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could  act  freely  for  himself,  and  had  no  longer  to  take  the  ^^^^-  ^^ 
pleasnre  of  the  wayward  Eadward  upon  any  matter.     His 
strictness  against  all  breaches  of  the  peace  is  simply  his  old 
virtue  as  Earl;^    only  we  see,  what  of  course  naturally 
follows  from  the  state  of  things  at  the  time,  that  this  duty 
was  now,  more  than  it  had  been  before,  thrown  upon  the 
King's  officers  and  representatives,  while  the  King  himself 
was  mainly  occupied  with  his  military  preparations.     We  ^°^' 
see  also  that  those  preparations  began  from  the  very  be-  ntioiiB  be- 
ginning of  his  reign^  that  there  is  no  ground  to  believe  Suareign. 
that  Harold  despised  either  of  his  enemies^  or  that  he  failed 
from  the  first  to  make  ready  for  anything  that  might 
happen.      His  great  difficulty  must  have  been  to  make 
others  feel  the  importance  of  the  crisis  as  he  felt  it  himself^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  anything  which  could  dis- 
hearten men's  minds  or  chill  the  warmth  of  the  hopes 
kindled  by  a  new  reign  and  a  new  dynasty.    The  spirit 
of  Harold's  rule  is  stamped  in  a  striking,  and  even  touch- 
ing, way  on  the  few  material  monuments  of  his  short  reign. 
The  new  King  found  time  for  a  uew^^jfonsLge,  and  the  de-  His 

OOlIlAff'6* 

vice  on  Harold's  coin  well  spoke  the  longings  of  a  King 
whose  heart  yearned  for  peace,  though  he  knew  that  peace 
could  be  had  only  through  war.  On  the  one  side  is  the 
simple  legend^  PAX^  on  the  other  side  the  King  wears  the 
Imperial  diadem.'  ^1  that  man  cQuld  do  ibar.  his  realm 
and  people  King  Harold  did.  The  evil  was  that,  according 
to  the  old  Greek  saying,  even  H£rakl£s  could  not  struggle 
with  two  foes  at  once.^ 

As    for    Parnlil'fl    ^^^nfiATi    ir,    tliA    (^bfl^^^j   ^^^^^    is    SO  Qood 

strongly  insisted  on  by  his  panegyrist,  we  can  see  that§^^^. 
he  had  every  motive  at  this  time  to  make  friends  of  all  JJJJ^^® 

Church. 

'  See  voL  li.  pp.  34,  40. 
*  On  the  ocnnage  of  Harold,  see  Appendix  H. 

»  Plat.  Ph«d.  c.  38.     aXAd  wp^t  Wo    X^7€Tai   oW  6  'BpaKkrjt  oJ6t   Tf 
crroi. 
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CHAP.  XI.  classes  of  men,  and  to  make  iriends  of  the  clergy  more 
than  of  any  other  class.  He  most  have  known  that  some- 
thing like  a  holy  war  was  likely  to  be  preached  against 
him.  He  must  have  felt  that  he  had,  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly^ done  an  act  which  ran  counter  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  time.  If  Harold  had  really  done  despite  to 
the  bones  of  the  Norman  Saints,  it  was  the  more  needful 
for  him  to  show  to  other  lands  that  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  national  Church,  and  to  show  to  the  national 
Church  that  he  was  a  King  who  did  not  belie  the  oil  of  his 
His  reU-  consecration.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  it  may  be  implied  in 
monks.  the  words  of  the  panegyric^  that  the  founder  of  Waltham, 
the  great  patron  of  the  seculars,  now  found  it  expedient  to 
extend  more  of  his  countenance  than  before  to  the  religious 
foundations  of  his  Kingdom.  It  is  certain  that  the  few 
notices  that  we  have  of  the  reign  of  Harold  show  that  more 
of  his  attention  was  given  to  ecclesiastical  matters  than 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  a  reign  so  short  and  so 
His  ftorther  stormy.  He  continued  his  care  and  bounty  to  his  own 
Waltham.  foundation  at  Waltham;  what  the  Earl  had  loved,  the 
His  writ  to  King  could  not  love  less.^  If  Bishop  Gisa  had  any  fears^ 
they  were  quieted  by  a  writ  securing  him  in  all  the  rights 
and  possessions  of  his  see.^  The  construction  which  we  put 
upon  this  act  must  depend  upon  the  view  which  we  take 
of  the  relations  between  Harold  and  Gisa  at  this  moment. 
We  have  seen  that,  according  to  Gisa's  own  account,  the 
King  promised  to  restore  the  disputed  lands,  and  was 
hindered  only  by  his  death.^     At  any  rate,  Harold  shewed 

'  De  Inv.  c.  '20.  "  Rex  .  .  quod  priuB  dilexerat  non  potuit  odisse. 
Verumtamen  ecdesiam  Walthamensem,  ampliori  quam  prius  amplezatos 
dilectionie,  multA  donariorum  venustate  ocepit  earn  ampliare,  ita  ut  postea 
nullatenus  sine  multorum  munerum  oblatione  vellet  etiam  in*«i  sedem 
viaitare.** 

''  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  305,  perhaps  the  only  surviving  writ  of  Harold^s  reign. 
It  is  addressed  to  iEthelnoth,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  360),  and 
the  Sheriff  Tovid  or  Tofig.     See  vol.  i.  p.  524. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  675. 
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either  that  he  was  unoonscious  of  wrongs  or  that,  if  he  was  ohap.  xi. 
conscious^  he  was  anxious  to  make  atonement.    Among  the  His  friend- 
monastic  Prelates,  the  history  will  show  that  he  could  the^Xbbots 

count  on  the  loyal  service,  not  only  of  his  uncle  at  the  ^£^^_^^ 

T_,  iBthoiwig; 

New  Minster  of  Winchester,  ^  but  of  the  member  of  the  rival 
house  who  ruled  over  the  Golden  Borough.^  Peterborough, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  only  monastic  foundation 
of  which  Harold  is  distinctly  recorded  as  a  bene&ctor.^ 
The  intercourse  between  Harold  and  Abbot  Leofiric  was 
plainly  one  of  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  good  offices. 
jEthelwig  also,  the  prudent  Abbot  of  Evesham,  stood 
high  in  the  new  King^s  favour.  The  soul  of  the  saintly 
Mannig  had  passed  away  at  the  same  hour  as  the  soul 
of  the  saintly  Eadward,^  and  the  church  of  Evesham  was 
now  under  the  sole  rule  of  the  Prelate  whose  wisdom 
had  abeady  commended  him  to  Ealdred  and  was  after- 
wards still  more  specially  to  commend  him  to  William. 
With  Harold  the  influence  of  ^thelwig  was  great ;  the 
Abbot,  we  are  told,  obtained  from  the  King  whatever  he 
asked.^  One  would  like  to  know  more  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  requests  made  by  such  a  Prelate  to  such  a  King.  But  and  with 
among  the  ranks  of  monks  and  Bishops  there  was  one  wulfttan. 
greater  than  Oisa  or  Leofric  or  ^thelwig,  one  whose 
prayers  and  whose  counsels  Harold  had  long  learned  to 
value.  The  holy  Wulfstan  had  for  years  been  his  tried 
friend,  and  it  was  on  the  tried  friendship  of  that  true  man 
of  God  that  Harold  chose  to  lean  in  the  first  of  the  many 
trials  of  his  short  reign. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Witan  of  Northumber-  Formal 
knd,  no  less  than  the  Witan  of  the  rest  of  England,  had  ^^^f 

»  See  vd.  a.  p.  464.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  41.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  437-     Cf.  p.  459. 

*  Hist.  Eves.  88.     "Defuncto  nempe  Rege  isto  [.^Skluuardo]  et  Handdo 
regnum  aocipiente,  quidquid  volebat  ab  eo  impetravit  [Ageluuius]." 
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OHAP.  XI.  concurred  in  the  election  of  Harold.  The  expressions  of  onr 
J?^5?'   best  authorities  declare  that  the  chief  men  of  all  England 

benand  in  ^ 

Hftrold*s  concurred  in  the  choice;*  the  Primate  of  the  Northum- 
brians had  filled  the  first  place  in  the  work  of  Harold's 
formal  admission  to  his  Kingdom,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  openly 
dissented.  But  a  little  thought  will  show  that  the 
real  feelings  of  Northumberland  could  not  be  so  easily 
tested  in  an  Assembly  held  in  London  as  the  real  feelings 
of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia  undoubtedly  were.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  North  was  represented  in  anything  like 
the  same  proportion  as  the  districts  nearer  to  the  place  of 

Working  of  meeting:.     This  is  always  one  of  the  weak  points  of  a 

gemdt  as     Primary,  as  distinguished  from  a  Representative,  Assembly. 

^^^Sf^  III  a  Representative  Assembly,  if  members  are  fairly  ap- 
portioned to  districts,  a  part  of  the  country  far  away  from 
the  place  of  meeting  may  be  as  well  represented  as  one 
that  is  close  to  it.  In  a  Primary  Assembly  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  country  cannot  be  put  on  an  equality  unless 
the  votes  are  taken,  not  by  heads,  but  by  tribes,  cities, 
or  cantons.^  Northumberland  might,  by  this  means,  have 
had  an  equal  voice  with  Wessex  in  the  national  Councils, 
though  the  West-Saxons  present  might  have  been  coimted 
by  hundreds  or  thousands,  and  the  Northumbrians  only  by 
tens  or  units.  But  this  political  subtlety  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  thought  of  in  the  primitive  parliamentary 
system  of  our  forefathers.  It  follows  then  that,  wherever 
a  Gemot  was  held,  some  part  of  the  country  was  placed  at 
a  disadvantage.  East-Anglia  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
when  the  6em6t  was  held  at  Gloucester ;  Western  Mercia 
was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  when  the  Gem6t  was  held  in 
London.     And  as  no  regular  Gemot  seems  to  have  been 

'  Harold  was  ''  a  totiua  AnglioB  Primatibus  ad  rafale  culmen  electus.** 
Fl.  Wig.  1066. 
*  See  Hist.  Fed.  Gov.,  pp.  an,  270. 
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held  in  Eadward*s  time  at  any  place  north  of  Gloucester,^  chap.  xi. 
Northumberland  was  always  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  We  ^2!^^' 
may  conceive  that,  in  the  Oem6t  which  elected  Harold^  never  &irly 
that  is^  the  Oem6t  assembled  for  the  consecration  of  the  ^t^. 
West  Minster,  Wessex,  East-Anglia,  and  south-eastern 
Meroia  were  largely  represented.  The  citizens  of  London 
were  ready  on  the  spot.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Northumbrians  present  would  be  more  than  a  mere 
handful.  The  Archbishop,  the  Earls,  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  a  few  of  the  leading  Thegns,  would  doubtless 
obey  the  royal  summons.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  many 
besides  these  would  undertake  such  a  journey  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  We  can  therefore  fully  understand  that 
the  mass  of  the  Northumbrian  people  might  feel  that  an 
election  had  been  made  to  which  they  had  not  consented. 
The  election  had  been  made  in  all  due  constitutional  form. 
Still  a  most  important  step,  a  step  affecting  the  whole 
Kingdom,  a  step  likely  to  be  in  many  ways  repugnant 
to  Northumbrian  feelings  a  step  to  which  Northumberland 
had  practically  not  been  a  consenting  party,  had  been 
taken  by  a  part  of  England  in  the  name  of  the  whole.  By 
that  step  the  mass  of  the  Northumbrian  people  refused  to 
be  bound.^ 

That  the  old  provincial  jealousy  should  break  out  again  Hardd*8 
at  this  moment  was  not  wonderful.     It  was  something  Qi^^g^^y 
strange  and  new  even  for  West-Saxons  to  set  over  them  ^^^^^ 
a  King  of  their  own  blood,  who  was  not  of  the  royal  humbrian 
house.     But  it  was  something  stranger  and  newer  still  for 
Northumbrians  to  be  called  on  to  acknowledge  a  King, 
who  was  neither  of  their  own  blood  nor  of  the  blood  of 
their  old  West-Saxon  conquerors,  but  who  sprang  from 
a  West-Saxon  house  which,  two  generations  back,  had  been 

^  I  except  of  course  the  irregular  GemOt  of  Northampton  in  1065.     See 
vol.  ii.  pp.  486,  487. 
'  See  Appendix  I. 
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CHAP.  XI.   undistinguished,  perhaps  ignoble.    This  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  Northumbrian  people  was  short-sighted  and  un- 
generous, but  it  was  perfectly  natural.     The  question  is, 
how  far  the  sons  of  JSlfgar,  who  had  not  dared  to  oppose 
Harold's  election  in  open  Gerndt^  now  stirred  up,  or  took 
advantage  of,  the   natural   feeling  of  the  Northumbrian 
people.     Our  evidence  is  very  slight,  but  the  conduct  of 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  a  few  months  later  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  doubt  that  they  saw,  in  the  unwillingness 
of   Northumberland    to    acknowledge   the   newly-chosen 
King,  an  admirable  means  towards  carrying  out  their 
schemes  for  the  division  of  the  Kingdom.     We  have  no 
distinct  details  of  what  actually  happened  in  Northumber- 
land at  this  moment.     The  one  writer  who  tells  the  story 
wraps  up  the  minuter  facts  in  a  cloud  of  rhetoric.^     It  is 
The  North-  plain  however  that  the  Northumbrians  did,  in  some  shape 
^1r  ""^  <>^^^^^  ^^  ^  acknowledge   Harold  as  their  King, 
acknow-      There  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  was  any  armed  re- 
Harold,      sistance,   or  that  any  Northumbrian  Oem6t  took  upon 
itself  to  elect  another  King.     The  resistance  to  Harold's 
authority  was  probably  passive,  but  resistance   of  some 
Siiiiilar       kind  there  was.   Harold,  in  short,  found  himself  in  January 
Hiffoldm    in  very   nearly  the    same   position   with  regard  to  the 
f^^     northern  part  of  his  Kingdom  in  which  William  found 
William  In  himself  in  December,     Each  alike  had  been  elected  and 

Beoember. 

crowned ;  each  had  received  the  allegiance  of  the  North- 
humbrian  Earl,  and  had  been  hallowed  as  King  by  the 
Northumbrian  Primate.  But  Harold  and  William  alike 
found  that  the  submission  of  Morkere  and  the  benediction 
of  Ealdred  did  not  necessarily  carry  with  them  any  prac- 
tical authority  over  the  old  Northumbrian  realm.  And  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  heart  of  Morkere  went  forth  as  little 
in  his  oath  to  Harold  as  it  went  forth  in  his  oath  to 

*  Will.  Malms.  Vit.  8.  Wlgt.,  ap.  Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  253. 
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William.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Morkere,  and  Eadwine  ^^^-  "• 
alBO,  took  advantage,  in  the  former  caae  as  in  the  latter,  f^^ 
of  the  natural  disposition  of  the  Northumbrian  people.  Eadwine 
The  momentary  hopes  which  were  roused  by  the  unwilling-  Morkere. 
ness  of  the  Danish  and  Anglian  North  to  acknowledge  the 
West-Saxon  Eling  overcame  the  fear  lest  Tostig  should 
oome  to  recover  his  Earldom  by  force.  Weighed  against 
such  hopes,  the  tie  of  all^^iance^  the  tie  of  gratitude,  was 
not  likely  to  be  strong.  The  claims  of  a  Eling  and  a 
bene&ctor  would  seem  small  compared  with  a  chance  of 
personal  exaltation.  The  duty  of  keeping  England  united 
in  the  fiuse  of  her  foes  would  seem  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  chance  of  gratifjring  a  paltry  provincial  jealousy. 
I  may  seem  to  be  passing  a  harsh  judgement  on  the  sons 
of  .£lfgar  in  a  matter  in  which  their  names  are  not 
directly  mentioned.  But  I  am  simply  supposing  that  their 
conduct  now  was  of  a  piece  with  their  conduct  a  few 
months  before  and  a  few  months  after.  And  it  is  hard  to 
see  what  form  could  be  taken  by  even  a  passive  resistance 
to  Harold's  authority,  unless  that  resistance  was  fostered 
by  the  connivance^  to  say  the  least,  of  the  reigning  Earl. 

Harold  then  found  himself  in  January,  as  William  found  Harold's 

Wft  V  of 

himself  in  December,  King  of  a  realm  of  which  Northum-  reoovering 
berland  constitutionally  formed  a  part^  but  a  King  to  n^^te^ 
whom  Northumberland  presented  a  front  of  at  least  pas- 
sive resistance.  But  Harold's  way  of  bring^'ng  in  the 
proud  Danes  of  the  North  to  his  obedience  was  not  exactly 
the  same  as  William's  way.  Harold  knew  how  to  win  back 
the  revolted  province  vnthout  shedding  a  single  drop  of 
bk)od  and  without  hariying  a  single  acre  of  ground.  It 
is  small  blame  to  William,  granting  his  position  in  Eng- 
land at  all,  that  no  such  peaceful  means  were  open  to  him 
as  were  open  to  Harold.  But,  if  Harold's  way  of  re- 
covering rebels  differed  widely  from  William's,  it  differed 
no  less  widely  from  that  of  Harthacnut,  of  Tostig,  or  of 
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OHAP.  XI*  Eadward  himself.  Three  months  before,  the  saintly  King 
had  been  eager  to  cany  fire  and  sword  into  a  province 
which^  though  it  despised  his  authority,  does  not  seem 
to  have  disputed  his  title.  His  good  genius,  in  the  shape 
of  Harold,  had  then  kept  him  back  from  a  bootless  war 
against  his  own  people.^  That  same  province  was  now 
in  revolt  against  Harold  himself;  but  it  was  soon  shown 
that  the  policy  of  Harold  the  King  was  in  no  way  changed 
from  the  policy  of  Harold  the  Earl.  The  conqueror  of 
Gruffydd  was  not  so  eager  for  war  and  bloodshed  as  the 
King  who  had  never  grasped  axe  or  sword  except  in  a 
peaceful  pageant.  King  Harold  showed  that  the  motto 
on  his  coin  was  one  which  he  was  ready  fully  to  carry 
out  in  practice.  He  at  least  knew  that,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment^ civil  war^  civil  dissension,  between  Englishmen, 
He  deter-  was  simple  madness.  With  that  noble  and  generous 
^t^OTth-  ^^^^gr  which  is  sometimes  the  highest  prudence,  Harold 
humber-      determined  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  people 

land  in 

penon.  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him.  Those  his  enemies 
who  would  not  that  he  should  reign  over  them,  instead 
of  being  brought  and  slain  before  him^  were  to  be  won 
over  by  the  magic  of  his  personal  presence  in  their  own 
land.  We  know  not  whether  Harold  had  ever  before  set 
foot  on  Northumbrian  ground.  His  vast  possessions  in- 
deed  extended  beyond  the  Humber.'  The  lordship  of 
Coningsburgh,  more  famous  in  romance  than  in  history, 
together  with  a  large  surrounding  territory,  owned  Harold 
as  its  lord.'  A  house  of  Harold's  probably  marked  the 
height  which  is  now  crowned  by  the  renowned  castle  of 
later  times;  but  we  know  not  whether  the  great  Earl 
ever  found   leisure  to  visit  a  possession  so  far  removed 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  490. 

'  Domeeday^  331.  It  had  at  an  earlier  time  (Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  147)  been 
left  by  Wulfiic  Spot  to  ^Elfhelm  the  victim  of  Eadric  (see  vol.  i.  p.  656). 
The  name  there  appears  as  CunugeAurk. 
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from  the  scenes  of  his  labours  at  Oloucester,  Winchester,  chap.  xi. 
and  London,  and  from  the  scenes  of  his  pleasure  and  de-> 
votion  in  his   own  woods  and   by  his   own   minster  at 
Waltham.      But   one  thing  is   certain,   that  years  had 
passed  since  Northumberland  had  seen  a  King.     Thirty^     1031. 
five  years  earlier  Cnut  had  passed  through  the  land  on  Rarity  of 
his  victorious  march  against  the  Scots.*      Whether  theJ^^J^*** 
first  Harold,  whose  capital  seems  to  have  been  Oxford,  North, 
ever  fbund  his  way  to  York  is  uncertain.     But  there  is 
nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Harthacnut  or  Ead- 
ward  had  ever  seen  any  part  of  their  dominions  north 
of  Shrewsbury,  perhaps  not  even   north  of  Oloucester.^ 
Thus  the  mere  presence  of  a  King  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land would  be  something  strange  and  exciting,  and  the 
mere  presence  of  a  King  can,  as  we  all  know,  often  work 
wonders.     Harold   then  set   off  for  Northumberland,  to 
win  over  the  disaffected  province,  not  by  arms,  but  by 
the  power  of  speech  and  the  charm  of  royal  courtesy. 
But  he  went  not  alone.     The  companion  whom  he  chose  He  takes 
seems  to  show  how  important  a  part  of  Harold's  policy  ^^^^^i 
it  was  at  this  moment  to  show  himself  as  the  choice  and  ^^  ^"™- 
the  friend  of  the  national  Church.     With  the  King  went 
the  best  and  holiest  Prelate  in  England,  his  old  and  tried 
friend,  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Worcester.     On  the  example 
and  the  eloquence  of  Wulfstan  Harold  relied  to  win  over 
those  in  whose  ears  he  might  himself  charm  in  vain. 

Harold  and  Wulfstan  then  set  forth  on  their  journey 
northward.  They  would  probably  take  with  them  House- 
carls  enough  for  their  own  personal  protection^  but  it  is 
plain  that  they  took  with  them  no  force  capable  of  con- 
trolling or  overawing  the  country.     The  power  of  speech 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  480.  Eadward,  bom  at  Islip,  is  said  (Hist.  Eli.  ii.  33) 
to  have  been  presented  by  his  parents  on  the  altar  at  Ely ;  I  know  not 
whether  be  ever  repeated  the  visit. 
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OHAP.  XI.  and  of  reason,  the  example  and  the  influence  of  the 
brightest  light  of  the  national  priesthood,  were  the  arms 
Harold  and  to  which  Harold  trusted.  Our  narrative  tells  us  only  the 
persuade  ^^^sult  and  not  the  process.  The  proud  Danes^  unoonquer- 
?*^S^  able  by  steel,^  bowed  their  necks  to  the  gentle  yoke  of 
to  submit.  Harold  and  Wul&tan,  and  the  authority  of  the  new  King 
was  acknowledged  throughout  Northumberland.  One 
could  well  wish  to  know  more  of  the  details.  The  bio- 
grapher of  Wulfstan  attributes  the  happy  result  wholly 
to  the  reverence  with  which  the  Saint  inspired  the  fierce 
spirits  of  the  North.  From  the  merits  and  the  honour 
of  Wulfstan,  a  true  Saint  and  the  chosen  friend  of  Harold^ 
I  should  be  sorry  to  take  away  one  jot  or  one  tittle.  But 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  presence,  the  arguments,  the 
eloquence,  of  the  hero-King  himself  must  have  had  some 
Harold  in  share  in  winning  over  his  people  to  his  all^^nce.  In 
at  York,  the  Gemot  at  York,  which  was  evidently  summoned  for 
the  purpose,^  he  might  appeal  to  every  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism, and  conjure  them,  as  Englishmen,  not,  at  such  a 
moment,  to  separate  the  cause  of  one  Earldom  firom  the 
common  cause  of  England.  If  England  were  torn  by 
civil  war,  even  if  England  were  peacefully  divided,  what 
assurance  was  there  that  Wessex  alone  could  withstand 
the  attacks  of  William,  that  Northumberland  alone  could 
withstand  the  attacks  of  Tostig?  But  if  England  were 
united — and  under  none  but  Harold  could  she  be  united 
— she  might  be  able  to  hold  up  against  both  enemies  at 
once.  He  might  appeal  to  every  feeling  of  personal 
gratitude;  he  might  remind  the  Northumbrian  people 
how  lately  he  had  sacrificed  his  brother  to  their  will, 
how  lately  he  had  saved  them  from  a  civil  war,  when 

>  Vit.  wist.  254.  "  IIH  populi  ferro  indomabilee,  semper  quiddam  mag- 
num a  proavis  spirantes.** 

*  The  matter  could  only  have  been  decided  in  a  6em6t,  and  Harold^s 
presence  at  York  is  implied  in  the  Chronicles. 
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King  Eadward  was  eager  to  march  his  armies  against  chap.  xi. 

them.     The  personal  pleadings  of  a   King,  even  when 

they  are  &r  weaker  in  themselves,  are  seldom  heard  in 

vain;    and  the  voice  of  reason   and  prudence,  speaking 

from  the  lips  of  such  a  King  as  Harold,  was  still  less 

likely  to  be  without   fruit.      The   Northumbrian   Dunes 

had  received  from  Harold  a  mark  of  consideration  and 

confidence  such  as  they  had  hardly  received   from  any 

Eang  since  the  days  of  Eadgar.^     It  is  no  wonder  then  Harold 

that  the  mission  of  the  King  and  his  saintly  companion  |^wjq 

was  successful  for  the  moment.     Harold  was  received  as  Northum- 
berland. 

King  by  Northumberland^  as  he  had  already  been  re- 
ceived as  King  by  the  rest  of  £ngland.  None  of  his 
exploits  was  more  glorious  than  thus  to  win  for  himself 
a  great  province,  an  ancient  kingdom,  by  the  mere  force 
of  reason  and  justice.  And  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Northmnbrian  people  fell  away  from  their  loyalty, 
or  showed  themselves  unworthy  of  the  trust  which  their 
King  had  placed  in  them.  But  the  root  of  evil  was  left  Continued 
behind.  On  the  decisive  step  of  removing  the  sons  of^J^^J^. 
^Ifgar  from  their  Earldoms  Harold  could  not  venture.  ^^®  •'^ 

,  .  ,  Morkere. 

He  was  obliged  to  leave  a  portion    of   the    Kingdom 
stretching  from  the  Welland  to  the  Tweed  in  the  hands 
of  rulers  who  could  not  be  trusted.     And  now  in  all  pro- 
bability it  was  that^e  made  a  further  attempt  to  secure 
their  fidelity  by  a  mamage  with  their  sister  Ealdgyth,  Harold'i 
the  widow  of  the  Welsh  King  Grufiydd.^     But  all  was^^^^^ 
in  vain ;  the  very  ease  vnth  which  Harold  had  won  the  Ealdgyth. 
hearts  of  the  Northumbrian  people  was  doubtless  of  itself 
a  root  of  bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere. 
They  were  now  farther  than  ever  from  any  hopes  of  peace- 
ful kingship.     They  must  be  either  loyal  lieutenants  of 
their  brother-in-law  or  else  open  or  secret  rebels  against 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  65. 

'  On  the  dote  of  Harold's  marriage  with  Ealdgyth,  see  Appendix  K. 
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him.  We  shall  see  what  was  the  fate  of  Northumberland 
and  of  England^  when  so  vast  a  power  had  to  be  left  in 
such  unworthy  hands. 

But  for  the  moment  King  Harold  was  indeed  King 
over  the  whole  realm.  He  had  won  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  English  people  from  Wight  to  Lindisfarne,  as  per- 
haps ^0  other  King  had  won  them  since  England  had 
acknowledged  a  single  King.  It  maj  be  that  the  holy 
man  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  guide  and  partner  chose 
that  moment  of  his  highest  exaltation  to  set  before  him 
a  picture  of  the  sins  of  England,  and  to  exhort  him  to 
devote  himself  to  their  reformation.^  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  warnings  of  Wulfstan  to  Harold,  like  the  warnings  of 
Solon  to  Croesus,  are  merely  part  of  a  grand  dramatic 
picture,  showing  how  the  shadow  of  the  wrath  to  come 
was  already  spreading  over  the  land.  But,  for  the  moment^ 
all  was  brighter  than  at  any  other  moment  of  the  year. 
King  Harold^  full  King  over  all  England,  came  back  in 
peace  to  his  palace  at  Westminster. 
■'  It  was  there  that  he  kept  the  Easter  Festival,  and  held 
his  Easter  Gem6t^  the  one  recorded  Festival  and  the  one 
recorded  Gem6t  of  his  short  reign.^  But  the  reign  of 
Harold,  short  as  it  was,  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
gradual  process  by  which  London  became  the  capital  of 
England.  Eadward  and  Harold  were  both,  by  widely 
different  motives,  drawn  to  Westminster  as  their  chief 
dwelling-place.  Eadward  loved  to  dwell  under  the  shadow 
of  the  church  which  he  was  rearing.     Harold  saw  that 


'  Yit.  Wist.  354.  "  Multa  et  illo  itinere  et  alias  crebro  pnesdta  et  pise- 
nuntiata  sunt.  Denique  Haraldo  palam  testificatus  est,  quanto  detrimento 
et  sibi  et  Anglise  foret,  nisi  nequitias  morum  correctum  ire  cogitaret.  Vive* 
batur  enim  tunc  pene  ubique  in  Angli&  perditis  moribus,  et  pro  pads 
affluentii  deliciarum  fervebat  luxus." 

■  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066.  "On  |>isum  geare  com  Harold  kyng  of 
Eoforwic  to  Westmynstro,  to  Hun  Eastran,  l>e  wseron  sefter  ))am  middan- 
wintran  )>e  se  kyng  forCferde.** 
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London  was  the  fittest  spot  for  the  ordinary  abode  of  a  chap.  xi. 
King  who  might  at  any  moment  be  called  to  the  defence 
of  any  part  of  his  Kingdom.     Less  suited  than  Oxford  Advan- 
to  be  the  gathering-place  of  assemblies  from  North  and  pS^^  of* 
South,  the  great  inland  haven  of  the  Thames,  the  city  i-ondon. 
guarded  alike  by  its  Soman  walls  and  by  the  strong  hearts 
of  its  citizens^  was  the  best  centre  for  operations  which 
might  have  to  be  carried  on  by  land  or  by  sea,  eastward, 
northward,  or  southward.     Wales  was  subdued;    Ireland 
was  seemingly  friendly ;  at  any  rate  the  danger  from  both 
those  quarters  was  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  western 
shore  and  the  western  fmntier  might  be  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves.     But  the  whole  southern  and  eastern  coast 
of  England  was  exposed  to  the  twofold  enemy,  and  for  the 
defence  of  the  southern  and  eastern   coast  London  was 
obviously  the  best  centre.   For  that  part  of  England  which 
was  under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  new  royal  house,  for 
Harold's  own  Wessex  and  for  the  Earldoms  of  Gyrth  and 
Leofwine,   the    city   was    almost    geographically  central. 
London  then  became,  under  Harold^  a  more  constant  royal 
dwelling-place  than  it  had  ever  been  before.     It  had  per-  Four 
haps  never  before  happened  that  four  successive  festivals  of  ^^^^^ 
the  Church  were  kept  by  an  English  King  ou  the  same  spot.  *^  W««*' 
But  such  must  have  been  the  case  at  Westminster  during  Chrifltmas 
this  year  of  wonders.   Gloucester  had  been  forsaken  for  that  Easter      ' 
great  Midwinter  Feast  at  Westminster  in  which  the  Crown  Jf^^ »    ^ 

o  Pentecost 

w^  worn  by  Eadward  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  and  by  1066 ; 

ChristiDAS 

Harold  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany.  Winchester  was  now  1066-1067. 
forsaken  for  Harold's  one  Paschal  festival.  For  Pentecost 
Westminster  was  now  the  usual  place,  and  if  King  Harold 
found  time  to  hold  a  Whitsun  Feast  at  all^  it  was  doubtless 
at  Westminster  that  he  held  it.  At  the  next  Midwinter 
Feast  Westminster  again  beheld  another  master,  and  her 
church  and  palace  became  the  scene  of  other  crowning 
rites.     Thick    and    fast    indeed    came   the   events   which 
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oHAP.  XI.  caused  the  creation  of  Eadward  to  become^  from  its  very 

birth,  the  hearth  and  home  of  the  English  nation. 
Did  Harold  It  is  possible  also  that  Harold  may  have  had  another,  a 
^[gjj^^"^' secondary,  motive,  which  led  him  to  hold  his  festival  in 
some  other  place  than  the  capital  of  his  former  Earldom, 
the  resting-place  of  his  father  and  of  his  murdered  cousin. 
Harold  had  faithfully  carried  out  all  the  dying  wishes  of 
Eadward.  Those  of  Eadward's  Norman  friends  who  were 
willing  to  dwell  peaceably  in  the  land  were  not  disturbed. 
Every  day  of  Harold's  reign  saw  masses  and  prayers  go 
up  from  the  altars  of  the  West  Minster  on  behalf  of  the 
soul  of  its  founder.  And  Eadward's  other  request,  that 
his  widow  might  keep  her  royal  rank  and  honours,  was 
Eadgyth  carried  out  no  less  faithfully.  Eadgyth,  now,  in  Old- 
cheater.  English  phrase,  the  Old  Lady,  withdrew  to  that  royal 
dwelling-place  at  Winchester  which  seems,  in  this  age, 
to  have  been  specially  reserved  for  the  widows  of  Kings. 
There  Emma  had  spent  the  last  days  of  her  life,^  and  there 
now  Eadgyth  dwelled  amid  all  the  honours  of  her  rank, 
Herap-  but  in  all  probability  as  no  faithful  subject  of  her  royal 
^^^^*  brother.  Her  sisterly  aflTection  was  set  upon  Tostig,  and 
it  would  even  seem  that,  after  Tostig's  overthrow,  her 
sympathies  were  transferred  from  the  brother  who  had 
overthrown  him  to  the  invader  who  misrht  be  looked  on 
as  his  aveng^r.^  It  is  possible  that  Harold  might  feel 
inclined  to  avoid  a  city  whose  chief  inhabitant  was  a  sister 
in  such  a  frame  of  mind.  But  it  may  simply  be  that  he , 
found  London  the  best  centre  for  his  councils  and  opera- 
tions. And  we  may  add  that  the  mere  fact  of  Winchester 
being  assigned  as  the  place  of  dowry  to  the  widows  of 
Cnut  and  Eadward  shows  of  itself  that  the  old  Wcst- 
Saxon  capital  was  fast  yielding  the  first  place  among  the 
cities  of  England  to  the  great  military  and  commercial 
post  on  the  Thames. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  63.  *  »See  Appendix  L. 
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At  Westminster  then  King  Harold  held  his  one  Easter  chap.  xi. 
Feast,  and  there  doubtless  he  wore  his  Crown  in  the  same  Easter 

Gemdt  at 

Idngly  state  as  the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him.  West- 
The  Feast  implies  the  Gemot,  and  of  the  main  subjects  ^p^Q  ' 
of  debate  in  a  Gemot  at  such  a  moment  we  can  have  little  ^^"^3- 
doubt.  It  would  be  the  King's  business  to  obtain  from 
the  assembled  nation  every  help  that  was  needed  for  the 
defence  of  the  land.  It  would  be  his  business  to  warn 
his  people  alike  against  unworthy  fear,  against  unreason- 
able confidence,  and  against  that  mere  slowness  of  move- 
ment, that  shrinking  from  prolonged  and  wearying  service, 
which  were  the  besetting  sins  of  Englishmen.  It  was  in 
short  the  part  of  Harold  to  inspire  his  people,  as  far  as 
might  be,  with  that  unconquerable  energy  which  was  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  own  character.  But  of  the 
acts  of  that  Assembly  we  have  no  record.  All  that  we 
can  say  is  that  it  must  have  been  at  that  Easter  gathering 
that  the  two  recorded  ecclesiastical  appointments  of 
Harold's  reign  were  made.  At  the  time  of  Eadward's 
death  the  great  Abbey  of  Ely  was  without  an  Abbot,  and 
Harold  had  been  only  a  few  weeks  on  the  throne  when  a 
vacancy  happened  also  in  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.  To  this 
last  house  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  had  more  than 
once  acted  a  friendly  part,  sanctioning  and  suggesting 
the  benefactions  of  others,  even  if  he  did  not  directly 
appear  as  a  benefactor  himself.^  Seventeen  days  after  the  Death  of 
death  of  Eadward  Abbot  Ordric  of  Abingdon  died.^  The  Abbot'of 
appointment  of  his   successor,  Ealdred,  a   monk   of  the  ^^i^on. 

**  '  '  January 

house,  must  have  taken  place  at  the  Easter  Gemot.     Of  22. 
the  new  Prelate  we  shall  hear  again  during  the  troubles  of 
the  next  reign. ^ 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

«  Hi«t.  Ab.  i.  482.     Cf.  the  writs  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  200,  228.     On  the 
affidrs  of  Ely,  aee  Appendix  M. 

^  See  Hist.  Ab.  482  et  seqq.     There  is  something  singular  in  the  way  in 
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CHAP.  u.  The  appoiutment  to  Ely  is  of  more  moment,  aid  it 
^^J^°  plainly  sets  forth  Harold  in  the  character  of  an  ecclesi- 
of  Ely.  astical  reformer.  The  last  Abbot  Wulfric,  who  is  spoken 
Th  Abbev  ^^  ^  *  kinsman  of  King  Eadward^  had  lately  died.  On 
held  in  plu-  his  death  the  Abbey  was  given  to  Archbishop  Stigand, 

ralityby 

Stigand.  as  an  addition  to  his  already  large  stock  of  preferment. 
Neither  Wulfric  nor  Stigand  is  spoken  of  as  a  good 
husband  of  his  church's  worldly  wealth.  Wulfric  had 
secretly  conveyed  some  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  to  his 
brother  Guthmund,  and  he  is  described  as  dying  of  grief 
and  shame  for  this  sin.  Stigand  now^  we  are  told^  sug- 
gested to  Harold  the  appointment  of  an  Abbot.  But,  with 
Florence's  panegyric  before  us,  we  may  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Harold,  who  had  now  at  least  become  the  patron 
of  monks  and  monasteries,  was  anxious  that  his  reign 
should  be  an  £era  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  It  would  be  a 
good  beginning  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  holding  the  Abbey  of  Ely  in  plu- 
rality* Possibly  the  exhortations  of  Saint  Wulfstan  may 
have  dwelt  upon  this  evil,  as  upon  so  many  others.  We 
may  therefore  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  Harold 
who  suggested  to  Stigand,  rather  than  Stigand  who  sug- 
gested  to    Harold,    the   appointment   of    an    independent 

Thuretan     Abbot.     At  any  rate  an  appointment  was  made  by  the 

appoiiited 

Abbot.  royal  authority,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  duly 
1066-1076.^^^  by  King  Harold  and  his  Witan  at  this  Easter 
Gem6t.  The  new  Prelate,  Thurstan,  whose  name  pro- 
claims his  Danish  descent,  bears  a  good  character  in  the 
local  history ;  he  had  been  brought  Up  in  the  house  from 
his  childhood,  and  had  been  well  instructed  in  the  learning 
of  the  times.     By  the  King's  order,  he  received  the  ab- 

wbich  the  local  writer  couples  the  advancement  of  the  new  Abbot  with  that 
of  Harold — his  own  local  Earl.  "  Tunc  duo  subrogati  sunt,  Haroldus  comes 
scilicet  in  Regem  Anglonmi ;  et  Ealdredus,  hactenus  exteriorum  preeposi- 
turam  Abbendoni®  agens,  inibi  in  abbatem  monachorum."  He  hatl  (p.  486) 
two  names  ("binomius  erat"),  Ealdred  and  "  Brichwinus." 
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batial  benediction  from  the  Archbishop  who   had   made  chap.  xi. 
way  for  him,      Stigand  had  before  been  deemed  fit  to  S®^ , 
bless  an  Abbot,  though  not  to  consecrate  a  King  or  a  Stigand. 
Bishop.^      The    new   Abbot's   reign    was   a  busy   and   a 
troubled  oue.     We  shall  hear  again  of  him  and  of  his 
house  in  the  course  of  the  great   struggle  against   the 
Conqueror.     As  yet  he  had  to  deal  only  with  adversaries 
on  a  smaller  scale.      Stigand,  like  many  other  Prelates  Lands  of 
on  resigning  one  preferment  for  another,  and  especially  tained  by 
on  resigning  one  held  in  plurality,  continued,  so  the  local  ^**|^^^j^. 
writers  tell  us,  to  keep  a  large  share  of  the  lands  of  Ely  mund. 
in  his  own  hands.     He  made  up  however  in  some  measure 
for  this  fault  by  the  most  splendid  gifts  to  the  church  of 
Ely  in  the  way  of  vessels  and  ornaments.^     With  Stigand 
perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  prudent  for  the  new  Abbot 
to  meddle,  but  he  did  his  best  to  recover  the  lands  which 
Wulfric  had  conveyed  to  his  brother.      Guthmund  was 
brought  to  a  compromise  which  was  not  unusual  in  such 
cases,  by  which  the  lands  were  to  revert  to  the  Abbey 
at  his   death.     But  the   coming   overthrow   of  England 
carried  the  stolen  possessions  away  alike  from  Guthmund 
and  from  Saint  iEthelthryth.     In  the  storms  which  soon 
fell  upon  the  monastery  of  Ely,  the  lands  of  which  Abbot 
Wulfric    had   defrauded   his   brotherhood   came   into   the 
hands  of  the  Norman  Hugh  of  Montfort.^ 


Signs  of  those   no   longer   distant   days  were  already  The  Crown 
beginning  to  show  themselves  in  the  heaven  above  and  ^y^i^^j^^. 
in  the  earth  beneath.     Perhaps  at  that  very  Easter  Feast,  [Ja»^»7 
perhaps  at  some  yet  earlier  moment  of  Harold's  reign,-*  '^ 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  451, 

*  Hist.  ElieQ.  ii.  41.     See  Appendix  M, 

'  lb.  40.  "  Citius  [before  the  death  of  Gathmimd]  Normannis  regnum 
obtinentibus,  miles  illorqm  quidam  Hugo  de  Miimford  easdem  terras  invasit, 
et  hactenus  ecdesise  detenuit.'*     See  Domesday,  ii.  410  6,  427. 

*  I  know  of  xu)  aqthority  for  the  date  of  William's  first  message,  except 
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CHAP.  XI.  came  the  message  which  told  him  to  his  face,  what  he 
had  all  along  known  in  his  heart,  that  his  reign  over 
England  would  not  be  undisputed.      Harold  wafi  King, 

I'n     "RnglanH  TTo    urng     TCing      ali'lrp     hy    fliA    will     of    Iwft 

nf  f.hft  rhiimh,  hy  tho  hnmagft  nf  f.hft  ThpgnR  and  Prelates 

Qf  England.  But  now  a  voice  came  proclaiming  aloud 
to  Harold,  to  England,  and  to  Europe,  that  another 
claimed  the  Crown  he  wore,  and  claimed  it  by  an  earlier 
bequest  of  Eadvvard,  by  an  earlier  homage  of  Harold 
himself.  The  great  enemy  had  at  last  openly  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet.  Duke  William  of  Normandy  had 
proclaimed  himself  to  all  the  world  as  the  true  heir  of 
Eadward,  as  the  lawful  King  of  the  English.  The  bene- 
diction of  Thurstan  of  Ely  was  the  last  peaceful  event  of 
Harold^s  reign.  Wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  challenges 
and  answers  between  leaders  of  armies,  fill  up  the  six 
months  which  still  divide  us  from  the  last  act  of  the 
great  tragedy. 
Appear-  And,  if  those  days  were  on   earth   days  of  distress  of 

Comet.  nations  and  perplexity,  days  when  men's  hearts  were 
^^!v>  failing  them  for  fear,  they  were  days  too  in  which  the 
men  of  those  times  were  led  to  deem  that  the  very  powers 
of  heaven  were  shaken.  Strange  and  awful  signs,  mighty 
storms,  a  horror  of  great  darkness  at  noon-day,  are  re- 
corded in  the  chronicles  of  distant  lands  among  the 
portents  of  this  memorable  year.^  But  there  was  one 
sign  above  all  which  struck  the  hearts  of  all  mankind 


the  assertion  in  Bromton  (958)  that  it  was  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  death 
of  Eadward.  I  cannot  look  on  this  as  enough.  I  shall  therefore  treat  of 
the  message  in  connexion  with  those  events  to  which  it  belongs  in  order  of 
sabject,  if  not  of  time. 

'  Annales  Benevent.  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  180.  "Sexto  decimo  Kalendas  Maii 
apparuit  stelia  cometis  [the  Greek  iro/ii/r^t].  Tertao  die  stante  mense  Feb- 
ruarii  facts  sunt  tenebrs  hor4  non&  et  permansorunt  horse  tres ;  postea  sub- 
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with  awe.  Men  looked  to  the  sky,  and  there  they  saw  chap.  xi. 
such  a  token  in  the  heavens  as  no  man  had  ever  seen 
before.^  Not  only  over  all  England,  but,  as  men  deemed, 
over  the  whole  world,^  the  sky  was  ablaze  with  a  mighty 
mass  of  flame,  which  no  man  doubted  was  sent  to  kindle 
a  fire  upon  the  earth.  The  octave  of  the  Easter  feast  had 
barely  passed,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day, 
the  hairy  star,  the  comet  as  some  had  learned  to  call  it,^ 
shone  over  the  land  with  a  fearful  glare.  For  seven — 
some  say  for  thirty-*nights/  from  sunset  to  dawn,*  its 
bright  orb  blazed  with  rays  like  the  noon-tide  sun,  while 
the  vast  train  of  light  streaming  behind  it  seemed  to  set 
the  whole  southern  quarter  of  the  heavens  on  fire.  Men  Efiect  of  its 
gazed  and  wondered  ia  every  land.  The  appearance  ofoi^e^ 
that  great  star  is  recorded  in  chronicles  written  too  far  ™"'^- 
from  our  shores  for  the  fate  of  Harold  or  of  England  to 
be  deemed  of  any  moment.  But  no  man  in  any  land 
ventured  to  deem  that  such  a  token  came  without  its 
mission.  As  of  old  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Si  sera,  so  now  that  wondrous  star  was  doubtless 
sent  to  fight  against  some  one  among  the  great  ones  of 


Heqimta  est  pluvia  rapida  aimium  .  .  .  Kt  Nortmanni  bclla  cnideliflsiniA 
feoenint  cum  BritAnnis  in  terra  Anglorum  et  Saxonum."  Cf.  Lucan,  i.  524 ; 

"  Superique  ininacee 
Prodigiis  terras  implerunt,  sethera,  pontum. 
Ignota  obBCurae  viderunt  sidera  noctes, 
Ardentemque  polum  flammiB  ;  coeloque  volantes 
Obliquaa  per  inane  faces,  crinemque  timendi 
Sideris,  et  terris  mutantem  regna  cometen.*' 
'  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066.    "  )?a  wearS  geond  eall  Englaland  swylc  tacen 
on  heofenum  gesewen  swylce  nan  man  ser  ne  geseh." 

'  Flor.  Wig.     ''  Stella  cometes  non  solum  in  Anglic,  sed  etiam,  ut  fertur, 
per  totmn  mnndmn  visa,  per  vii.  dies  splendore  nimio  fulgebat/' 

'  Chronn.  u.  s.     *'  Sume  menn  cwsedon  Jraet  hyt  comets  steorra  wsere, 
Y<me  sume  menn  hataS  )H>ne  fexedon  steorran.     And  he  aeteowde  serest  on 
)Hme  efen  Letania  Major,  Net  ys  viii.  Kal.  Mai.''     [Monday,  April  24.] 
*  See  Appendix  N. 
'  Ann.  S.  Germani,  Pertz,  Iv.  4.     *'  A  vespere  usque  ad  galliciniura.' 
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CHAP.  XI.  the  earth.  And  in  England^  where  men's  minds  must 
already  have  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  where 
a  new  native  dynasty  had  just  arisen,  where  two  foreign 
invaders  were  already  threatening,  the  wonder  and  anxiety 
must  have  been  even  greater  than  in  other  lands.  The 
vulgar  gazed  in  silence,  lifting  up  their  hands  in  wonder. 
The  more  learned  or  the  more  daring  took  on  them  to 
expound  the  prodigy  to  their  fellows.  One  such  inter- 
preter of  the  future  bore  the  news  of  the  token  to  King 
Harold  on  his  throne.^  Holy  men,  prophets  of  evil,  spoke 
openly,  in  the  spirit  of  Kalchas,  of  Micaiah,  or  of  Ead- 
ward  himself,  of  the  woes  which  were  coming  upon  the 
land.  Far  away  in  his  cell  at  Malmesbury,  an  ag^d  monk, 
^thelmser  by  name,  a  dabbler  in  arts  and  sciences  beyond 
his  age,^  broke  forth  into  a  flood  of  vague  and  terrible 
prediction.  The  star  had  come  to  bring  tears  to  many 
mothers;  he  had  beheld  the  same  sign  in  former  days, 
but  now  it  had  oome  to  bring  a  far  more  fearful  overthrow 
upon  his  native  land.^  The  sign  was  indeed  one  of  awe 
OoBMt  of  and  warning.  Ninety  years  before,  such  another  sign  had 
^'^  *  been  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  fast  on  its  appearance  had 

followed  the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  the  martyred  Ead- 
ward.*  Famines,  earthquakes,  civil  commotions,  had  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  the  track  of  the  blazing  beacon.  Only 
of  989.  a  few  years  later,  so  the  reckonings  of  astronomers  tell 
us,  the  very  comet  on  which  men  were  now  gazing  must 

'  T»|>€»try.  pi.  7.     **  l^ti  luinuit  stelliun."     See  Appendix  N. 

*  Will.  MiJmii.  ii.  225.  Alberic  of  TraisFontaines,  1066.  ^Sthehmer, 
it  M«in«,  WM  A  miui  of  mechMiiciJ  skill,  who  in  his  youth  had  attempted  to 
make  hiiUMtlf  wingv  like  I>aidiJo0,  but  who  had  been  haidlj  more  saocessfiil 
than  Ikarois  though  fWun  another  cause.  **  I|«e  ferebat  caustsam  mine  sue 
quod  oaudain  in  |H)«terii>ri  i^arte  oUitus  fuen^t  adaptare/*  He  ranained 
lame  f\v>  life. 

'  Will,  Malnui.  ii.  215.  "  Veni»ti.  inqmt,  venisd,  mnltis  matribos  lu- 
gvnde ;  dudum  e«t  qiuxl  te  vidi ;  «ed  nunc  multo  terribiliorem  intueor  patriie 
hujun  excidivmi  minitanUau."' 

«  Chnxnn.  Wig.  PetriK  i^mU  975- 
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have  come  to  herald  in  the  great  renewal  of  the  Sean-  chap.  xi. 
dinavian   invasions,   the   terrible    invasions    of  Olaf  and  [99>-994] 
Swegen,  the  fight  of  Maldon  and  the  general  ravaging 
of  England.^     Still  the  message  of  warning  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  message  of  despair.     Another  such  token  had — 
not  oshered  in  but  ended — the  horrors  of  the  year  of  strife  of  1017. 
between  Cnut  and  Eadmund  ;^    it  had  come  as  it  were 
to  shine  over  the  grave  of  the  English  hero,  to  shine  as 
a  beacon  lighting  the  path  of  glory  which  opened  before 
the  Danish  conqueror.     So  now,  some  great  event  was  , 

doubtless  portended;  some  mighty  ruler  was  soon  to  meet 
with  his  overthrow ;  but  who  could  say  whether  the  fiery 
sword  which  hung  over  the  world  was  drawn  on  behalf 
of  Harold  or  on  behalf  of  William  ?  But  from  that  day 
forth  no  man  doubted  that  the  sword  of  the  Lord  was 
drawn ;  no  man  doubted  that  that  sword  could  not  be 
quiet,  and  that  it  would  not  return  to  its  scabbard  till 
it  had  drunk  its  fill. 

We  must  now  turn  from  that  great  Easter  Feast  at  Summary. 
Westminster,  and  from  the  portent  which  served  to  light 
the  Witan  of  England  to  their  homes.  We  leave  King 
Harold  on  his  throne,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  his  own 
people,  but  with  his  right  challenged  by  the  one  man 
among  living  princes  who  could  stand  forth  and  defy  the 
chosen  of  England  as  an  equal  and  worthy  rival.  The 
details  and  the  substance  of  that  challenge  form  the  be- 
ginning of  another  portion  of  my  tale.  I  keep  them 
therefore  till  we  have  traced  out  the  later  actions,  the 
wars  and  the  intrigues,  of  the  great  enemy  beyond  the 
sea.     I  have  now  to  sketch  the  events  of  years  neither 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  268-288. 

"  Alb.  Trium  Font.  51.  "Anno  1017.  Cometes  solito  mirabilior  in  mo- 
dum  tnbis  nmximie  per  quatuor  menses  appaniit.'^  He  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  reign  of  Gnat. 
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CHAP.  XI.  few  nor  unimportant  in  the  history  of  William,  and  therein 
to  bring  to  light  one  page  which  I  would  gladly  blot 
out  in  the  history  of  Harold.  I  have  now  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  my  Norman  history,  from  the  day  when  William, 
the  guest  of  Eadward,  went  back  to  his  own  land^  already 
deeming  himself  the  heir  of  England,  to  the  day  when, 
as  the  open  rival  of  Harold,  he  put  forth  before  heaven 
and  earth  his  claim  to  the  Crown  which  the  choice  of 
England  had  given  to  another. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE   LATER   REIGN   OF   WILLIAM    IN   NORMANDY.^ 

IO5I-TO66. 

We  left  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  in  the  enjoyment  of  RecapituU- 
a  short  season  of  unusual  peace,  after  the  energy  of  its  h^Jory  of 
great  Duke  had  for  a  moment  quelled  all  enemies  at  home  Normandy. 
and  abroad.     We   saw  the  Duke   himself  received   as  a      105 1. 
cherished  guest   at  the  Court  of  England,  during  those 
gloomy   months   when  England,  in   the   absence   of  her 
defenders,  seemed  to  have  already  become  a  Norman  land. 
We  saw  him  go  back  to  his  home,  clothed,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  in  his  own  eyes,  with  the  character  of  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  English  Crown.     We  have  now  to  trace 
out  his  history  and  that  of  his  Duchy  from  the  time  of 
his  return  from  his  first  English  sojourn   till  he   again      ^ 
steps   upon  the  field   of  English  history   as  an   avowed 
claimant  of  the  Kingdom  of  England.     Meanwhile  there 

^  Them  is  nothing  special  to  remark  on  the  authorities  for  this  Chapter, 
which  consist  mainly  of  the  Norman  writers  whose  names  and  whose  rela- 
tive importance  must  be  by  this  time  familiar  to  the  reader.  I  will  only 
remark  that  it  is  somewhat  vexatious  that  we  have  to  trust  almost  wholly  to 
authorities  on  one  side.  While  we  have  full  narratives  from  the  Norman 
writers,  we  have  only  the  most  fragmentary  statements  from  any  French, 
Angevin,  or  Breton  source  to  set  against  them.  And,  to  an  English  writer, 
this  is  specially  vexatious  when  we  draw  near  to  the  end  of  the  period,  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  those  personal  relations  between  William  and  Harcdd 
on  which  the  Norman  writers  are  so  full,  while  the  contemporary  English 
writers  are  so  completely,  no  doubt  significantly,  silent. 
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CHAP.  XII.  is  a  space  of  fifteen  years,  years  crowded  with  stirring  and 

Chanwjter  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  Normandy.     But  they 

Deriod  in  ^^®  events  which,  till  quite  the  end  of  the  period,  have 

Norman  jjq  direct  bearing  on  the  history  of  England.     It  is  only 

history.  n     i  ^^i 

in  the  last  stage  of  the  present  Chapter  that  the  two 
streams  of  our  narrative  must  again  join  together,  at  the 
moment  when  the  two  great  figures  pf  our  drama  meet 
face  to  face  in  the  memorable  and  fatal  visit  of  Earl 
Harold  to  the  Norman  court.  The  earlier  years  of  the 
period  are  wholly  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  William 
and  his  Duchy,  his  marriage,  his  ecclesiastical  reforms 
and  foundations,  his  wars  against  rebellious  kinsmen 
within  his  Duphy  and  with  French  and  Angevin  enemies 
beyond  its  bounds.  But  these  things  all  form  part  of 
our  story.  No  part  of  the  life  of  the  great  Conqueror 
is  foreign  to  the  history  of  the  Conquest  of  England. 
Every  blow  dealt  by  William  against  his  restless  neigh- 
bours or  against  his  jealous  over-lord  formed  pi^rt  of  his 
military  schooling  for  the  greatest  day  of  his  military  life. 
Every  exercise  of  that  political  craft  in  which  he  surpassed 
all  men  made  his  hand  more  skilful  for  the  weaving  of 
that  masterpiece  of  subtlety  by  which,  even  more  than  by 
his  lance  and  bow,  he  knew  how  to  make  England  his 
own. 
Diviaionsof  The  period  will  fall  naturally  into  four  divisions.  First 
the  period,  ^^j^^g  William's  marriage  with  Matilda  of  Flanders,  a  step 
marriage,  which  was,  in  itself,  of  no  small  moment  in  William's  career, 
and  which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,*  supplies  some  most 
His  French  characteristic  illustrations  of  William's  temper.  Next  come 
1050-1058.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  William  with  the  King  of  the  French  and  his 
allies,  those  allies  being  not  only  the  ceaseless  enemy  of 
Normandy,  the  Count  of  Anjou,  but  also  enemies  of  Wil- 
liam's within  his  own  Duchy  and  within  his  own  ducal 
house.     Thirdly  comes  the  later  stage  of  the  Angevin  war, 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  290,  291. 
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when  it  became  almost  wholly  resolved  into  a  struggle  cuAP.xn. 


for  the  possession  of  Maine.    Lastly,  we  come  to  William's  ?'■  ,  . 
Breton  campaigns,  which,  in  our  point  of  view,  become  1061-1063. 
a  mere  adjunct  to  the  erreat  question  of  the  visit  and  the  The  Breton 

^  ^  ^  War  and 

oath   of  Harold.      I   have  purposely  kept  that   question  the  oath  of 
for  this  stage  of  my  history.     As  the  date  is  uncertain,     *^  ' 
and  as  the  event  is  recorded  by  no  contemporary  English 
writer,  I  could  find  no  fitting  place  for  it  in  the  course 
of  my  purely  English  narrative.     Recorded  only  by  Nor-  xhe  oath  a 
man  writers,  it  seems  essentially  a  piece  of  Norman  history,  ^2h™*tiian 
and  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  is  essentially  a  Norman  an  English 

question. 

question.^  It  has  no  bearing  on  the  events  narrated  and 
discnssed  in  my  last  Chapter;  it  has  the  closest  bearing 
on  the  events  which  will  be  narrated  in  later  Chapters. 
Ally  personal  obligations  towards  William,  which  Harold  Its  bearing 
had  taken  or  which  Harold  had  broken,  formed  altogether  history. 
a  personal  question  between  William  and  Harold.  It  was 
a  question  with  which  the  English  nation  had  in  strict^ 
ness  nothing  to  do.^  They  might  take  it  into  considera- 
tion as  a  matter  of  prudence ;  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it  as  a  matter  of  right.  If  any  wrong  was  done  to 
William,  it  was  done,  not  by  England,  but  by  Harold 
personally.  It  might  be  a  crime  in  Harold  to  accept  the 
Crowli  to  which  he  was  chosen,  but  that  in  no  way  touched 
the  right  of  the  English  people  to  choose  him.  The 
question  then,  up  to  this  point,  is  a  Norman  question ;  it 
became  an  English  question  only  when  William  claimed 
the  English  Crown,  and  put  forth  the  alleged  perjury  of 
Harold  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  claim.     I  have  there- 

^  See  St.  John,  ii.  225  et  seqq.  But  I  would  not,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  be  thought  to  share  Mr.  St.  John^s  extreme  scepticism  on  the  whole 
matter. 

'  It  is  indeed  quite  possible  that  the  mass  of  people  in  England  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter.  The  only  statement  implying  that  they  did  is 
that  of  Harold*s  romantic  biographer  (Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  ii.  187,  188) 
which  I  have  quoted  and  discussed  in  Appendix  D. 
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cHii^.  XII.  fore  kept  back  the  consideration  of  the  whole  story  for 
the  present  Chapter.  It  comes  in  here  as  a  part  of  the 
Norman  history,  which  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  purely 
English  events  which  have  gone  before,  but  which  has 
the  most  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  combined 
Norman  and  English  events  which  are  to  follow. 


§  1.  The  Marriage  of  William  and  Matilda. 

I 049-1 060. 

Position  of  William,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Eadward,  had  reached 
the  age  of  about  twenty-four  years.  The  negotiations  for 
1049.  his  marriage  had  already  begun  at  least  two  years  before. ' 
A  marriage  into  some  princely  house  was  an  object  of  no 
small  moment  for  one  in  William's  position.  The  Bastard, 
the  Tanner's  grandson,  had  now  fully  made  good  his 
position  within  his  own  Duchy,  and  he  had  shown  to 
his  neighbours  that  he  was  one  whose  borders  could  not 
be  insulted  with  impunity.  The  victor  of  Val-ds-dunes, 
the  avenger  of  Alenyon,  the  man  to  whom  the  impregnable 
steep  of  Domf ront  had  yielded  in  sheer  dread  of  his  wrath,* 
already  held  no  small  place  among  the  princes  of  Gaul 
and  of  Europe.  The  rulers  of  the  lands  nearest  to  his  own 
had  had  full  means  of  judging  of  his  prowess.  His  royal 
over-lord  at  Paris  had  seen  what  William  could  do  as 
an  ally,  and  his  restless  rival  at  Angers  had  felt  jet 
more  keenly  what  he  could  do  as  an  enemy.  Alike  in 
warfare  and  in  internal  government,  he  had  shown  himself 
in  every  way  the  peer  of  Kings  and  of  long-descended 
A  princely  Dukes  and  Counts.  It  remained  now  to  be  seen  whether 
dearable  the  rulers  of  other  European  states  were  ready  to  receive 
for  him.  j^j^^  ^  ^j^^jj.  social  peer,  and  to  allow  their  blood  to  mingle 
with  the  blood  of  the  son  of  Herleva.     His  own  panegyrist 

>  See  vol.  ii.  p.  291.  »  lb.  p.  286. 
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has  indeed  no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  Duke  of  the  chap.xil 
Normans  had  only  to  choose  his  wife  at  his  will  from  the 
hooses  of  whichever  of  the  neighbouring  princes  he 
thought  good.  Nay,  distant  Kings  would  have  vied  with 
one  another  in  offering  their  daughters  to  such  a  bride- 
groom.' Notwithstanding  this  rhetoric,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  suspect  that,  when  the  chief  men  of  Normandy 
urged  on  their  sovereign  the  prudence  of  an  early  marriage, 
they  thought  somewhat  of  the  advantage  of  fixing  the 
position  of  William  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  well  as 
of  the  necessity  of  securing  the  Norman  succession.'  This 
last  object  indeed  was  a  matter  of  paramount  importance. 
Nothing  but  the  life  of  the  reigning  Duke  stood  between  Import- 
his  Duchy  and  the  renewal  of  such  anarchy  as  his  own  direct  heirs 
early  years  had  witnessed.  A  bastard  could,  in  strict  *^  ^*^^**™* 
law,  have  no  heirs  but  heirs  of  his  own  body ;  and,  even 
setting  aside  William's  bastardy,  it  was  as  hard  now  as 
it  had  been  at  the  death  of  Robert  to  say  who  was  the 
lawful  presumptive  heir  to  the  Norman  Duchy.  It 
was  before  all  things  needful  that  William  should,  with 
all  speed,  raise  up  sons  of  his  own  to  sit  on  his  ducal 
chair.    And  it  is  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  youne^  Duke  I^«™«^ 

.  punty  of 

that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  ri^rhts  of  William's  lawful  wiUiam^a 

.  life. 

sons  being  interfered  with  by  the  claims  of  any  elder  but 
unlawful  issue.  There  was  no  fear  of  William's  bride, 
whoever  she  might  be,  having  to  share  her  place  in  his 
house  or  in  his  heart  with  any  unlawful  or  irregular  con- 
sort.    Alone  of  all  his  race,  William  set  an  example  to 


*  WilL  Plot.  ^.  **  Regw  de  longinquo  suae  unice  caras  filias  huic  marito 
voluntarie  locarent." 

*  lb.  89.  **  Adeo  ut  et  ejus  sobolem,  quam  boIA  turn  spe  fovebant, 
domiiitim  ribi  ooncordi  votorum  electione  creare  certarent."  He  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  debates  on  the  subject,  **  res  ponderosa  "  as  he  calls  it,  and  how 
it  was  discussed  "in  frequenti  curi&.*'  So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  21.  ''  Jam  Duce 
juvenili  zobofe  yigente,  transcensis  annis  adolescentiee,  coeperunt  optimates 
ejus  de  suooessione  prolis  cum  eo  attentius  tractare." 
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CHAP.  XII.  all  the  princes  of  his  time  of  a  domestic  life  of  unsullied 
purity.  He  had  marked,  it  may  well  be,  the  shame,  the 
sorrow,  the  anarchy,  which  had  been  brought  upon  himself 
and  his  country  by  the  youthful  error  of  his  own  parents, 
or  rather — it  might  be  fairer  to  say — by  the  neglect  of 
his  father  to  redeem  that  youthful  error  by  a  later  mar- 
riage. He  was  determined  that  no  such  evils  should  ever 
arise  from  any  such  error  on  his  own  part.  No  mistress, 
no  Danish  wife,  appeared  in  William's  days  in  the 
palace  of  Kouen;  and  this  virtue,  so  unusual  in  one 
surrounded  by  all  the  temptations  of  youth  and  power, 
seems  to  have  become  the  subject  of  foolish  and 
brutal  jests  among  the  profligate  scoffers  of  his  Court. ^ 
The  private  life  of  William  is  a  bright  feature  among  the 
varied  traits  of  his  strangely  mingled  character.  In  this 
respect  the  noblest  of  women  would  have  been  no  more 
than  an  help  meet  for  him.  And  such  an  one  he  found 
in  the  wife  whom  he  sought  with  such  characteristic 
steadiness,  and  who,  in  the  end,  shared  his  cares  and  his 
glories  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

XT*  

seUore  re-        ^^^  counsels  of  the  wise  men  of  Normandy  both  pressed 
commend  a  William  to  marry,  and  further  suggested  the  expediency 

marriaffe 

with  of  choosing  for  his  bride  the  daughter  of  some   neigh- 

Y^den.    l>ouring   prince.^      The   weighty   matter    was    long    and 

anxiously  discussed,  but  at  last  either  the  counsels  of  his 

advisers  or  his  own  inclination  disposed  William  in  favour 

of  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  Count  of  Flanders.  It  may 

*  WiU.  Malms,  iii.  273.  **  Praeter  caeteras  virtutea,  preecipue  in  primft 
adole8centi&  castitatem  suBpexit,  in  tantum  ut  publice  Bereretur  nihil  ilium 
in  femin&  poc»e.  Venmitamen  ex  procerum  sententia  matiimonio  addictus, 
ita  se  egit  ut  pluribus  amils  nullius  probri  Huspicione  notaretur.''  He  then 
goes  on  to  mention,  without  believing,  an  absurd  story  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  of  elsewhere.  Antiquaries  and  heralds  call  the  famous  W^illiam 
Peverel  of  Domesday  a  natural  son  of  William  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
that  effect  in  any  ancient  writer.     See  Appendix  O. 

*  Will.  Pict.  90.     "  Consiliis  itaque  de  matrimonio  discrepatur 

ac  affines  habere  quos  confines  potissimmn  placuit.'* 
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be  that,  if  the  EngUfih  Court  had  been  adorned  with  a  ohap.  xn< 
princess,  he  would  have  sought,  by  a  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Eadward^  to  strengthen  the  hopes  which  he 
may  have  already  begun  to  cherish  in  the  direction  of 
Eadward's  Crown.  But  no  such  help  was  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  house  of  his  childless  cousin ;  still,  as  I  have  already 
hinted^  it  is  possible  that  one  of  the  merits  in  his  eyes 
of  the  wife  whom  he  did  choose  was  that  she  sprang  by 
direct,  if  only  by  female  descent,  from  the  blood  of 
^l&ed.^  Other  princesses  might  doubtless  have  been 
found  who  could  in  the  same  way  trace  their  line  to  the 
royal  stock  of  England,^  but  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  one  who  united  a  descent  of  this  kind  with  the  great 
European  position  which  belonged  to  a  daughter  of  Bald- 
win. The  laureate  of  William  taxes  his  powers  to  the 
uttermost  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of  the  prince  who  was 
thought  worthy  to  become  the  father-in-law  of  his  hero. 
No  line  was  so  lofty  as  that  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  or  Deaoent 

of  tllA 

as,  in  contempt  of  the  geography  of  his  own  time^  he  countg  of 
wishes  rather  to  call  him,  the  Satrap  of  the  Morini.^  The  *T»nd«»« 
lowly  origin  of  Lyderic  the  Forester*  was  forgotten  among 
the  splendours  of  a  house  which,  by  successive  inter- 
marriages, could  boast  of  a  descent  from  the  Kings  of 
Wessex,  Italy,  and  Burgundy,  and  from  the  Imperial  stock 
of  the  Great  Charles.^    The  Flemish  Count  was  in  name  a 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  301 . 

'  Among  the  many  foreign  brothers-in-law  of  ifithelstan,  it  is  certain 
that  the  two  most  prominent.  Otto  the  Great  and  Duke  Hugh  of  Paris,  left 
no  posterity  by  their  English  wives.  But  a  search  among  the  princes  of  the 
time  might  have  brought  to  light  some  descendants  of  Eadgifii  and  the  other 
sisters.    The  line  of  the  Karlings  of  Ladn  was  not  extinct. 

'  WiU.  Pict.  ^.  "  Uti  a  Satrapb  Morinorum,  quoe  modern!  Flandros 
appellant,"  &c.  This  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Richer,  our  classical  com- 
panion in  my  first  volume. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  251.    Cf.  ii.  269,  270. 

*  The  first  Count  Baldwin  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
widow  of  our  ^thelwulf ;  Baldwin  the  Second  married  JSlfbhryth,  daughter 
of  iEHfred;    Amulf  the    Old   married  Adela  of  the  CaroUngian  house 

VOL,  III.  G 
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flBAr«  in.  vassal  of  the  Roman  Emperor ;  in  truth  he  was  the  stay 
and  glory  of  bis  counsels.     Barely  did  he  condescend  to 
visit  the  Imperial  Court ;  when  he  stooped  so  far,  Counts^ 
Marquesses,  Dukes^  the  mighty  Primates  of  the  Oerman 
Church,   even    Kings   themselves,   looked   on   him   with 
Their         wonder  and   admiration.^      Without   accepting   all   this 
K^J^^      rhetoric,  it  is  certain  that,  next  to  a  marriage  into  the 
house  of  an  anointed  King^  no  connexion  could  have  been 
found  more  exalted  than  that  which  William  sought  to 
form  with  the  prince  whom  his  contemporaries  spoke  of  as 
Import-      the  mighty  Marquess.^    No  description  could  be  more  apt. 
tlieir  It  was  to  their  position  as  Marquesses  in  the  strict  sense 

^J^'  of  the  word,  as  princes  holding  a  border  land  between 
France  and  Grermany,^  as  vassals  of  both  Crowns,  but  no 
very  humble  subjects  of  either,  that  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
owed  their  special  greatness  among  European  princes. 
Their  land^  with  its  sea-board  and  its  rivers,  was  marked 
out  by  nature  as  the  land  where  commerce  and  civic  great- 
ness were  to  take  a  firmer  hold  than  in  any  other  land 
north  of  the  Alps.*     And  its  hardy,  sharp-witted,  and 

of  Vermandois;  hia  eon  Baldwin  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  King 
Conrad  of  Burgundy;  Amulf  the  Young  married  Susanna:,  daughter  of 
King  Berengar  of  Italy ;  but  the  mother  of  the  reigning  Count,  though 
of  princely,  was  not  of  royal  birth.  William  of  Poitiers  (90)  is  therefore 
justified  when  he  says  that  Baldwin  "  a  Begibus  Grallise  atque  Grennani» 
natales  deducebat;**  but  I  cannot  follow  him  when  he  goes  on  to  add, 
"  nobilitatis  etiam  Constantinopolitanse  lineam  attingentes." 

*  Will.  Pict.  90.  **  Stupuerunt  mirantes  eum  Comites,  Marchiones, 
Duces,  turn  Archiprsesulum  alta  dignitas,  d  quando  prsesentiam  ejus,  rari 
hospitis,  Imperatoria  cura  promeruit .  .  .  nomine  siquidem  Bomani  Imperii 
miles  fidt,  re  decus  et  gloria  summa  consiliorum  in  summft  neoessitudine. 
Beges  quoque  magnitudinem  ejus  et  venerati  sunt  et  veriti.** 

'  In  the  Annales  Blandinienses  and  Formoselenses  (Pertz,  v.  26,  36),  the 
Count  of  Flanders  appears  as  "  Balduinus  potentissimus,"  "  potentissimua 
Marchisus.'* 

'  WiU.  Pict.  90.  "  Vigebat  eo  tempore  Teutonibus  coUimitans  ac 
Frands,  eminensque  potentia,  pmcipuus  eorum,  Flandrensis  Marchio 
Baldwinus.** 

*  The  Free  Cities  of  Germany  obtained  a  higher  degree  of  independence 
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industrious  inhabitants,  near  kinsmen  of  our  own  Nether-  cbap.  zxt. 

Dutch  stock,  were  no  less  renowned  in  warfare  than  they  Cluuncter 

•^  ofthe 
were  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  people. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that,  in  those  days,  the  Flemish 
dominion,  and^  with  it,  the  Low-Dutch  speech,  reached  &r 
to  the  south  of  the  narrow  frontier  which  is  all  that  succes- 
sive French  aggressions  have  left  to  the  modem  Kingdom 
of  Belgium.  The  Marquess  of  Flanders  was  a  near  neigh- 
bour of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  Between  them  lay  only 
the  small  Counties  of  Fonthieu  and  Boulogne^  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  disputed  land  of  Herlwin  of  Mont- 
reuil.^  On  every  political  "ground,  no  alliance  could  be 
more  desirable  for  the  young  Duke  than  one  which 
brought  him  into  close  and  friendly  connexion  with  this 
mighty  house. 

Of  the  reigning  Count,  Baldwin  the  Fifth,  Baldwin  of  Baldwin 
Lisle  or  Yssel,'*  Baldwin  the  Debonnaire,  we  have  oflen  loi^-J^V 
heard  in  other  parts  of  our  history.  We  first  heard  of  him 
as  a  rebel  against  his  own  father,  and  as  being  brought 
to  reason  by  the  potent  influence  of  Duke  Robert.^  We 
next  heard  of  his  constant  reception  of  English  and  other 
exiles,  and  of  his  wars  with  the  Empire,  in  which  England 
bore  a  part  against  him.'^  In  those  wars  his  Norman  pane- 
gyrist represents  him  as  invariably  successful.*     We  have 

than  ihoee  of  FlanderSy  and  thoae  of  them  which  became  members  of  the 
Swifls  League  of  course  became  more  independent  still.  Yet,  except  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  none  of  them  rested  their  greatness  so  purely  on  commerce 
as  the  Flemish  cities,  and  the  Flemish  cities  were  distinctly  more  democratic 
in  their  spirit  than  any  others.  Ghent  is  something  quite  different  either 
firam  the  Teutonic  Rome  at  Bern  or  from  the  TeuUmlo  Carthage  at 
Lttbeck. 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  200.    Cf.  488. 

'  In  the  Chronicle  of  Lambert  of  Saint  Omer,  106  7  (Pertz,  v.  66),  he  la 
aistinguiahed  as  "  Baldwinus  Comes  Insulanus "  from  his  son  *'  Baldwinua 
Montensb.'*    So  in  the  Continuation  of  Sigebert,  vi.  433. 

'  See  YoL  i.  p.  465. 

*  See  yd.  ii.  p.  97,  et  seqq. 

*  See  the  passage  quoted  in  vol.  it.  p.  595. 
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seen  how  far  this  description  departs  from  the  truth  of 
history;  bat  in  after  times,  when  the  might  of  Rome  and 
Oermany  was  represented  by  a  woman  and  a  child,  it  is 
said  that  Baldwin  gained  concessions  which  he  was  not 
likely  to  gain  at  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Third.^  With 
his  other  over-lord,  the  Parisian  King,  he  had  formed  the 
closest  tie  of  affinity ;  his  wife  was  Adela^  the  daughter 
of  King  Robert  and  sister  of  the  reigning  King  Henry .^ 
In  after  times,  on  the  death  of  Henry,  Count  Baldwin  was 
called  on  to  act  as  Regent  or  Protector  over  the  realm 
of  his  wife's  young  nephew  PhiUp.^  His  marriage  with 
Adela  gave  him  two  sons,  Baldwin  and  Robert,  both  of 
whom  afterwards  reigned  over  Flanders.*  Judith,  who 
a  few  years  later  became  the  wife  of  Tostig  the  son  of 
Godwine,  is  often  spoken  of  as  his  daughter,  but  she  was 
in  truth  his  sister,  the  child  of  his  father's  old  age/  and 
probably  in  years  the  contemporary  of  his  own  children. 
But,  if  the  sister  of  Baldwin  shared  the  viceregal  seat 
of  Northumberland,  his  daughter  was  fated  to  yet  higher 
honour  within  our  island.  Matilda^  the  child  of  Baldwin 
and  Adela,  in  after  days  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster 
as  Lady  of  the  English,  was  the  princess  whom  the  advice 
of  William's  wisest  counsellors  selected  as  the  fittest  bride 
for  their  young  Duke. 

One  might  be  curious  to  know  how  far  this  choice  was 
at  all  prompted  in  the  beginning  by  personal  inclination 

*  He  rebelled  again  in  1054  (Herm.  Cont.  in  anno,  Pertz,  v.  133. 
Bemold,  ib.  427).  On  the  war,  see  Annales  Elnonenses  Majores  (Pertz, 
y.  13).  The  reoondliation  by  the  agency  of  Pope  Victor  is  asserted  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Sigebert  (Pertz,  vi.  360)  and  Ekkehard  (vi.  198) ;  on  the 
terms  see  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  iii.  4. 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  465,  499.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  marriage 
again. 

*  See  Will.  Pict.  90,  and  below,  $  3. 

*  On  their  history  see  Lambert,  1071  (Pertz,  v.  i8i).  Will.  Malms, 
iii.  256 ;  iv.  373. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  132,  and  Appendix  0. 
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on   William's  part.     It  is  certain  that  Matilda  won  and  obap.  xn. 
retained   William's    deepest    affection^    that    he    had    to 
straggle  hard  to  obtain  her  hand,  and  that  he  made  her 
a  faithful  and  loving  husband  throughout  their  joint  lives. 
But   modem   researches   have    shown  that  there   was  a 
mystery  about  the  marriage  which  no   one  would  have  * 
guessed  from  the  fluent  narratives  of  the  Norman  writers. 
They  enlarge  on  Matilda's  beauty,  on  her  accomplishments 
and  her  virtues.^     But^  just  as  the  Encomiast  of  Emma 
keeps  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  his  heroine  was  a  widow 
and  a  mother  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Cnut,^  so 
the  panegyrists  of   William  keep  out  of  sight  the  fact, 
revealed  to  us  by  a  comparison  of  several  documents  and 
incidental  statements,  that  Matilda  was  the  mother  of  a  Matilda  ■ 
son  and  a  daughter  of  whom  William  was  not  the  father.^  maniage 
Some    of   them   further  conceal,   what  others  have   the  ^^|,^ 
honesty  to  allow,  that  the   marriage  of  the  Duke  was 
objected  to  on  canonical  groimds,  and  that  an  interval 
of  some  years  took  place  between  the  first  proposal  of 
marriage  and  the  actual   celebration  of  the  rite.     The 
language  of  William's  laureate  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that    Count   Baldwin    brought   his  daughter  across  the 
Norman  frontier  almost  as  soon  as  William's  ambassadors 
had  reached  his  court  with  William's  proposal.^    A  more 

^  "  Cofpore  valde  el^gantem  animoque  liberalem,**  says  William  of 
JmmhgoB  (vii.  ai).  So  Wace,  who  wrongly  calls  her  mother  Constance 
(9640-9642) ;  "  Mahelt  out  non,  mult  bele  h  gente."  William  of  Poitien 
attributes  her  excellences  to  the  good  training  which  she  had  received  firom 
her  mother  Adela;  "Enutrierat  autem  prudens  et  sancta  mater  in  filiA 
quod  muneribus  patemis  multuplo  pneponderaret/'  He  then  goes  on  to 
extol  the  royal  fiunily  of  France,  to  which  he  is  not  always  so  loyal,  and  he 
oonmuts  the  blunder  of  calling  Robert  **  filius  et  nepot  Regum." 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  717. 

'  On  this  disooveiy  of  Mr.  Stapleton  and  on  other  points  connected  with 
the  marriage,  see  Appendix  O. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  ind^  would  almost  make  one  think  that  Baldwin 
set  off  with  his  daughter  to  meet  William  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  William 
wanted  a  wife,  and  that  they  were  married  without  more  ado.     William  of 
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€HAP.  xn.  minute  examination  reveals  the  fact  that  the  marriage  was 

1049-1053.  first  thought  of  before  the  murder  of  Beom,  but  that  the 
lovers  were  not  joined  together  by  the  Church  till  the  year 
of  the  death  of  Godwine. 

^^  o'  The  scandal  of  a  later  age  told  the  tale  how  Brihtric, 
a  Thegn  of  Gloucestershire,  was  sent  as  an  ambas- 
sador from  the  King  of  the  English  to  the  court  of 
Bruges,  how  the  daughter  of  the  Count  cast  an  eye 
of  love  on  the  tall  stalwart  Englishman,  how  she  offered 
herself  to  him  in  marriage,  how  he  refused  her  advances, 
and  how  in  later  times  Matilda,  the  Lady  of  the  English, 
found  means  of  ample  revenge  for  the  slight  which  he 
had  offered  to  Matilda,  the  Flemish  princess.  William, 
we  are  told,  forgetting,  it  would  seem,  that  such  hatred 
might  be  deemed  to  savour  of  love,  easily  granted  his 
wife's  prayer  for  the  imprisonment  of  Brihtric  and  for 
the  transfer  of  his  lands  to  herself.^  The  tale  is  evidently 
mythical,  but  it  preserves  the  kernel  of  truth  that  William 
was  not  the  first  love,  or  indeed  the  first  husband,  of 

^^'^^^      Matilda.     She   had   been  already  married   to   Gerbod,  a 

first 

huBbuidof  man  of  distinction  in  Flanders,  whose  title  was  taken 
from  his  hereditary  oflSce  as  Advocate  of  the  great  Abbey 
^^draiL  ^^  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint  Omer.  To  him  she  had  borne 
Gerbod  and  two  children,  a  son  who  bore  his  father's  name,  and  who, 
in  after  times,  when  his  step-father  filled  the  English 
throne,  held  and  resigned  the  great  Earldom  of  Chester, 
the  special  home  of  the  house  of  Leofric.^  The  other  child 
of  Gerbod  and  Matilda  was  a  daughter,  Gundrada  by 
nanie,  who  became  the  wife    of  William  of  Warren,  and 

Jtunidges  (vii.  21)  seems  to  make  the  marriage  follow  immediately  on  the 
embassy,  though  he  afterwards  mentions  the  objections  made  on  the  ground 
of  kindred,  on  which  William  of  Poitiers  holds  his  peace. 

'  See  the  tale  in  the  Continuator  of  Wace,  ap.  Ellis,  ii.  55,  and  vol.  iv. 
Appendix.  The  only  groundwork  for  the  story  seems  to  be  the  fiact  that 
Matilda  held  certain  lands  which  had  belonged  to  Brihtric. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  saa  A,  598  A.     His  description  is  "Gherbodus  Flandrensis.'* 
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whose  tomb  and  its  inscription  have   long  been  among  ohap.xil 
the  favourite  objects  of  anidquarian  research.^    That  tomb 
was  placed  in  a  minster  of  her  own  rearing,  which  has 
now  vanished  from  the  earth,  in   that  great  Priory  of 
Saint  Pancras  at  Lewes  whose  walls  sheltered  the  King     1264. 
and  the  enemies  of  England  in  the  next  great  straggle 
for  her  freedom.     For  a  long  while  Gundrada  was  looked 
on  as  a  daughter  of  William  himself,^  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  both  she  and  her  brother  Gerbod  were  the 
children  of  Matilda  by  her  first  husband.     The  question 
now  arises,  which  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere,'  whether  the 
elder  Gerbod  was  dead  at  the  time  of  William's  first 
courtship,  or  whether  the   delays  and   difficulties   which 
beset  the  marriage  of  William   and   Matilda  were  not, 
partly  at  least,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  procuring  a 
divorce    between    the    Flemish    princess    and    her    first 
husband.   The  balance  of  evidence  and  of  probability  seems  Madldft 
to  me  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  Matilda  a^^i^. 
was  now  a  widow.     But  at  any  rate  it  is  certain,  though 
no  one  would  have  guessed  it  from  any  of  the  writers 
who  record  the  marriage,  that  the  bride  of  William  was 
already   the  mother  of  two   children   by  another   man. 
The   whole  story  forcibly  reminds  us  of   the  marriage 
of  Cnut  and  Emma,  except  that,  while  Emma  was  clearly 
many  years  older  than  Cnut,  Matilda,  married  no  doubt 
to   Gerbod  when  very   young,    must   have   been   about 
William^s  own  ag^.*    Another  point  is  plain  that,  even 

^  See  EUis,  i.  507.  The  inBcription  beginning  "Stirps  Gundrada  Ihicum/* 
has  often  been  copied,  and  has  no  doubt  misled  many.  Yet  it  tells  the  other 
way.  The  "  Duces  **  are  of  course  the  Ck>unts  of  Flanders,  not  those  of 
Notrmandy;  moreover  a  king's  daughter  would  hardly  be  called  ''stirps 
Ducmn. 

'  She  is  assumed  to  be  such  even  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (iii.  554),  after 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Stapleton*s  paper. 

'  See  Appendix  O. 

*  Her  parents,  Baldwin  and  Adela,  were  manied  about  1037.  See 
Appendix  O. 
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OBAP.  xn.  if  the  marriage  was  first  thought  of  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  William's  affections  were  soon  firmly  fixed  npon 
the  woman  whose  hand  he  was  seeking.  No  otherwise 
can  we  explain  the  desperate  pertinacity  with  which  he 
followed  his  object  in  defiance  of  difficulties  to  which  a 
merely  political  suitor  would  soon  have  yielded. 

Beginning       The  scheme   of  the   marriage    must    have    been    first 
Hnnj»g"       broached  soon  after  the  war  of  Domfront  and  Alen9on. 
courtdiip.    -poT  in  the  year  following  that  war  the  marriage   met 
with  the  most  formidable  of  all  obstacles.     It  was  for- 
bidden by  an  express  command  of  the  common  Father 
of  Christendom,  speaking  at   the  head  of  an  assembly 
which   had  a    real  claim   to   command   no    small    share 
The  of  the   reverence   of  Western   Europe.     The   good   Pope 

^^^  Leo  had  gathered  together  at  Rheims  that  famous 
^^49'  Council  of  some  of  whose  acts  I  have  spoken  earlier 
in  my  history.^  For  one  of  those  moments  which  come 
few  and  far  between  in  the  annals  of  nations  and 
Churches,  the  two  lights  of  the  Christian  firmament 
shone  in  friendship  side  by  side;  the  two  swords  no 
longer  clashed  against  each  other,  but  were  drawn  at 
the  same  bidding  to  chastise  the  same  offenders.  At 
the  summons  of  a  Pope  and  an  Emperor  each  alike 
worthy  of  his  throne,  clerks  and  laymen  had  assembled 
from  distant  lands,  among  which  England  had  not  been 
slow  to  send  her  representatives.^  The  abbatial  minster 
of  Saint  Remigius  had  been  hallowed  by  the  Pope  him- 
self; and  a  number  of  princes  and  prelates  were  next 
called  to  account  by  the  assembled  Fathers  for  various 
breaches  of  the  law,  canonical  and  moral.  There,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  Norman  Bishop,  a  member  of  the  mightiest 
house  in  Normandy,  had  to  defend  himself  on  a  charge 
of  sacrilegious   destruction   of  his   own   church.^     There 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  iii.  '  lb.  '  lb.  p.  182. 
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a  Prelate   of  the   Dncal  Burgundy,   Hugh   of  Langres^  chap.  zii. 
was  deposed  from  his  episcopal  office    for  various  acts 
of  cruelty  and  adultery.^     But  Pope  Leo  did  not  shrink 
irom  smiting  offenders  yet   more    exalted,    and    among 
them  he  struck  the  most  grievous  of  personal  blows  at 
the  Duke  of  the  Normans  himself.     One  special  object  Enibrce- 
of  the    Council   was    the    stricter    enforcement    of   the^l^J^e- 
Church's  law  of  marriage,  a  point  on  which  the  princes  «artic»l 

Iawb  of 

and  great  nobles  of  Graul  would  seem  just  then  to  have  marriage. 

been  specially  lax.     Among  the  canons  of  the  Council,  two 

are  aimed  specially  at  offences  of  this  kind^  and  the  Pope 

and  the  assembled  Fathers  at  once  went  on  to  launch  the 

censures  of  the  Church  against  offenders  of  every  degree. 

A  whole  train  of  princes  were  summoned  before  the  Synod, 

and  some  of  them  were  actually  excommunicated.     Among  Censures 

them  were  the  two  princes  who  held  the   border  lands  nomioed 

between  Flanders   and   Normandy,   two    princes    of   one  ^^^^^ 

of  whom  we  have  already  heard  but  too   much   in   our  princes. 

history,   and    of   both    of  whom   we    shall    hear    again. 

Eustace  of  Boulogne,  the  brother-in-law  of  King  Eadward, 

and  Ingelram,  seemingly  the  son  of  the  reigning  Count 

of  Ponthieu,   were  both   smitten  with   excommunication 

on  charges  of  incest  the  evidence  for  which  seems  to  be 

no  longer  forthcoming.     Theobald  of  Chartres,  the  son 

of  Odo  the   old  enemy   of  Normandy,   was  also    called 

to  account  on  a  charge  of  putting  away  his  lawful  wife 

without  cause.^     And   it  was  now  that  an   order   went 

'  Ann.  Divionenses,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  41.  Labb^,  Ck>ncilia»  xi.  1407  et  seqq. 
Chron.  of  Anxerre,  ap.  Labb^,  Biblioth.  i.  293. 

'  Labb^,  Concilia,  zi.  141 2.  The  two  canons  run;  ''xi.  Ne  quia  in* 
cestaooe  conjimctioni  se  copularet.  xii.  Ne  quis,  legitimi  uxore  derelicts, 
aUam  dnceret.**  Presently  comes  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Stapleton; 
"  Exoommnnicavit  etiam  Comites  Engelrannum  et  Eustachium  propter  in- 
oestiun,  et  Hugonem  de  6rain&,  qui  l^timam  nxorem  dimiserat  et  aUam 
sibi  in  matrimonio  sodaverat.  ItUerdixU  et  Balduino  ComUi  Flandrenti  ne 
JUiam  iuam  WiUelmo  Nortmanno  nupiui  claret^  ct  illi  ne  earn  aceiperet. 
Vocavit  etiam  Gomitem  Tetbaldum,  quoniam  suam  dimiserat  uxorem."  I  do 
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cHAP.zii.  forth    which    touched    the   two  mightier  neighbours  of. 
^^^     all  these  princes.     Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders  was  for- 
togivehia  bidden  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  William  the 
to  wa-       Norman,  and  he,  William,  was  forbidden  to  receive  her. 
*^*°**  Such  is  the   only    description  .vouchsafed  to  the  great 

Duke.  The  other  princes  receive  their  usual  titles  of 
honour,  but  it  would  almost  seem  that  any  such  re- 
spectful mention  was  still  looked  on  as  not  due  of  right 
to  the  grandson  of  the  Tanner. 

At  the  time  then  of  the  Council  of  Rheims,  the  marriage 
had  not  yet  been  celebrated,  though  William's  first  pro- 
posals must  have  been  already  made  to  Baldwin,  and  must 
have  been  favourably  listened  to  by  him.     The  Papal  pro- 
hibition seemingly  stopped  the  marriage  for  four  years. 
Alleged      The  ground  of  objection  was,  according  to  all  the  evidence 
gninity  of   which  we  havc  on  the  subject,  the  usual  ground  of  near- 
g^^  ness  of  kin.     Yet  it  is  by  no  means  easy,  either  to  trace 

Matilda,     ^jp  ^j^g  pedigree  of  William  and  Matilda  to.  a  common 
ancestor,  or  to  see  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  prohibition 
on  any  of  the  usual  ecclesiastical  theories  of  affinity.     But 
it  certainly  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  the  existence 
of  some  unrecorded  hindrance  of  this  kind  than  to  believe 
that  William  sought  the  hand  of  Matilda,  and  that  her. 
mamaffe     father  favoured  his  suit,  at  a  time  when  she  was  actually 
^    •      the  wife  of  another  man.^    At  all  events,  the  marriage 
Goinci-       was  delayed,  and  the  moment  when  it  was  actually  cele- 
its  oelebra*  brated  coincides  so  remarkably  with  one  of  the  most  me- 
ticm^ih    morable  exploits  of  William's  countrymen  in  another  part 
tivity  of     of  Europe  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  one  event  had 
not  some  influence  on  the  other.     The  Normans  were  now 

not  know  what  were  the  offences  of  Ingelram  (who  was  not  yet  Count) 
or  of  Eustace.  Theobald  had  put  away  Gersendis,  daughter  of  Herbert 
Wake-Dog  of  Maine,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  anon.  In  the  Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  615,  Theobald's  wife  Gersendis  seems  to  be  confounded 
with  his  sister  the  wife  of  Hugh  son  of  Herbert. 
^  See  Appendix  O. 
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pressing  their  conqnests  in  the  South  of  Italy^  and  Pope  ohap.  xii. 
Leo  did  not  deem  it  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  en-  1053-1054. 
deavonr  to  check  their  progress  even  by  force  of  arms.^ 
His  own  prowess^  tried  in  earlier  warfare,  the  lofty  stature 
and  heavy  swords  of  his  German  auxiliaries,  availed  him  Leo's  wan 
not.*     The  Pontiff  became  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  ene-  NormaM 
mies  who  knew  as  well  how  to  make  the  most  of  an  ad-  ^^?"|^* 
vantage  as  if  William  himself  had  been  their  leader.     And  feat  and 
in  truth  there  was  one  in  their  ranks  with  a  head  well  ment. 
nigh  as  cunning  to  devise,  and  an  arm   well   nigh  as 
strong  to  execute,  as  the  head  and  the  arm  of  William 
himself.     For  the  Norman  host  was  conmianded  by  the 
sons   of  Tancred    of   Hauteville,   and    among    them,    as  Policy  of 
yet  the  least  renowned  among  his  brethren,  stood  the  man  wiacard. 
before  whom  Csesars  as  well  as  Pontiffs  were  to  quail.^ 

*  Tlie  whciLe  Btorj  is  given  in  the  hexameters  of  William  of  Apulia,  Mu- 
imtori,  y.  359  et  seqq.     Of.  Milman,  iii.  35  et  seqq. 

'  William's  lines  on  the  stature  of  the  Germans  are  well  known  as  being 
quoted  by  Gibbon  (x.  357  ed.  Milman).  They  are  a  parallel  passage  to  the 
words  of  JordaneB  (3)  when,  after  reckoning  up  the  nations  of  Scandinavia, 
he  addfl^  "  Hsb  itaque  gentes  Bomanis  [oddly  enough  there  is  a  various 
reading  "Grermanis"]  oorpore  et  animo  grandiores  infestas  ssBvitla  pugnse.** 
Hie  Apu]]an*s  description  of  the  Gennan  swords  and  manner  of  fighting  is 
less  fiumiliar,  and  is  worth  quoting,  as  showing  how  Teutonic  warfiue  was 
the  same  everywhere  (p.  360,  G,  D) ; 

"Nam  nee  equus  docte  manibus  giratur  eorum, 

Nee  validoe  ictus  dat  lancea,  prBeminet  ensis, 

Sunt  etenim  longi  spedaliter  et  peracuti 

niomm  gladii,  percussum  a  vertioe  corpus 

Scindere  siepe  solent,  et  firmo  stant  pede  postquam 

Deponuntur  equis,  potius  certando  perire 

Quam  dare  terga  volunt,  magis  hoc  sunt  Marte  timendi, 

Quam  dum  sunt  equites;  tanta  est  audaoia  gentis." 
This  exactly  describes  an  English  army  before  Cnut  introduced  the  axe  in- 
stead of  the  sword  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  371,  389,  513),  and  the  implied  panegyric 
of  WiUlam  is  the  parallel  of  the  implied  panegyric  of  Guy  of  Amiens.     See 
vol.  ii  p.  137. 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  153.     So  Will.  App.  361  D ; 

"  Bobertus  et  ingeniosus 
Semper  celsa  petens,  et  laudis  amans  et  honoris 
Si  oontingebat  sibi  palma  vel  arte  vel  armis, 
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CHAP.  xn.  There  stood  the  founder  of  the  Apulian  Duchy,  the  remote 
founder  of  the  Sicilian  Kingdom^  the  man  who  did  less 
only  than  William  himself  to  make  the  Norman   name 
famous  and  terrible  throughout  the  world.    The  true  spirit 
of  Robert  Wiscard  appears  in  the    demeanour   of  con- 
querors who  bowed  in  the  lowliest  reverence  to  their  holy 
captive,  and  who  at  the  same  time  knew  how  to  win  from 
him  what  might  pass  as  a  lawful  investiture  of  all  their 
Origm        conquests.     Such  were  the  beginnings  of  that  Norman 
Sioilum       Kingdom  of  the  South  whose  fate  forms  so  striking  a 
^^^^"^    contrast  to  that  of  their  northern  conquest.     Thus  arose 
that    Sicilian    realm  whose   Crown  shone  the  brightest 
among  the  Pleiads  which  decked  the  brow  of  the  Wonder 
of  the  World,^  and   which,  in  its  lowest  depth  of  de- 
gradation, we  have  seen  merged  in  a  realm  of  hs^ppier 
i860,     omen  at  the  mere  approach  of  the  wonder-worker  of  our 
own  day. 
The  mar-        It  was  while  Leo  was  thus  kept  in  the  power  of  the 
celebrated ;  Normans  of  the  South  that  William  seems  to  have  thought 
ijringghis    ^^^  ^^  \i0\ix  was  at  last  come  when  he  might  venture 
da^htep     ^o  trample  under  foot  the  prohibition  of  the  Council  of 
1053.         Bheims.     It  may  be  that  the  reverential  gaolers  of  the 
Pope  had  coni^ved  to  wring  from  him  some  concession 
to  the  prince  whom,  if  they  did  not  look   on   as  their 
sovereign,  they  must  at  least  have  honoured  as  the  first 
in  rank  among  all  who  bore  the  Norman  name.     Or  it 
may  be  that  William  and  Baldwin  deemed  that,  during 
such  a  collapse  of  the  Papal  authority,  any  breach  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  might  safely  be  dared,  in  the  hope  that 
an  absolution  after  the  fact  might  be  won  from   some 

^que  ducebat,  quia  quod  violentia  saepe 
Non  explere  potest,  explet  versutia  mentis/* 
Compare  the  wild  account    of  Robert  Wiscard    in  Benedict   of  Peter- 
borough (ii.  200  Stubbs),  where  he  is  transferred  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
First. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
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successor  less  austere  than  the  saintly  Leo.  At  all  events  ohap.  xn. 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  while  Leo  was  still  in  durance. 
€ount  Baldwin  himself  led  his  daughter  through  Ponthieu 
to  the  Norman  frontier.  She  was  there  met  by  the  bride- 
groom who  had  so  long  and  so  patiently  waited  for  her. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  by  what  daring 
priest  or  prelate  we  know  not,  in  the  church  of  the  ducal 
town  which  stood  nearest  to  the  Flemish  border.  At  Eu, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  fortress  of  Rolf,  in  the  minster 
which  had  been  lately  reared  by  the  bounty  of  Count 
William  and  his  half-canonized  wife,^  Duke  William  re- 
ceived the  hand  of  the  bride  whose  possession  had  been 
forbidden  to  him  by  the  judgement  of  Pope  and  Council. 
From  the  border  castle  the  new  Duchess  was  led  in  all 
fitting  state  to  her  husband's  capital.  The  metropolitan  BlAtilda's 
city  received  the  Lady  of  Normandy  with  every  expression  JJ^^^m 
of  joy.  Any  doubts  as  to  the  canonical  validity  of  the 
marriage  were  likely  to  give  way  before  the  charm  of 
Matilda's  presence,  before  the  mere  novelty  of  seeing  the 
Court  of  Bouen^  after  an  interval  of  perhaps  thirty  years," 
once  more  adorned  by  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  reigning 
Duchess. 

But,  in  an  age  and  country  where  the  religious  spirit  Oppodtion 
was  80  actively  at  work  as  it  was  in  Normandy  in  the  days  ^j^J^^ge 
of  William,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  breach  of  canonical  ^*^  ^ 

,  -  .  the  Duchy. 

law,  even  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  should  pass  un- 
challenged. Men  were  foimd  who  feared  not,  perhaps  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Baptist,  to  rebuke  the  prince  who  had 
dared  a  direct  breach  of  the  orders  of  so  revered  an  as- 
sembly as  the  Coimcil  of  Bheims.     And  the  opposition 

^  On  the  Counta  of  Eu,  see  below,  p.  117. 

'  llurty-siz  years  if  we  oount  from  the  death  of  William*8  grandmother 
Judith  in  1017 ;  twenty-seven  if  we  oount  from  the  death  of  Richard  the 
Good  in  1026.  Hie  question  turns  on  the  position  of  Richard's  second  wife 
Papia.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 
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CHAP.  xu.  was  led  by  one  from  whom,  according  to  all  the  accounts 
of  his  character  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  we 
should  not  have  looked  for  any  special  zeal  either  for 
Cenmire      ecclesiastical  discipline  or    for   Christian    morality.      At 
prtmounc-    ^j^^  j^^^  ^£  ^j^^  Normau  Church  now  stood  William's 
ArdibiBhop  lu^cle  Malger,  a  man  who,  as  I  have  already  said,^  is  de- 
scribed to  us  only  in  the  darkest  colours.     Yet  almost 
the  only  act  recorded  of  him  is  one  which,  in  the  life  of 
a  saint,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  set  down  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  proo&  of  his  sanctity.     The  Primate 
of  Normandy  did  not  shrink  from  reproving  his  prince, 
and  that  prince  the  Qreat  William,  for  the  breach  of  ca- 
nonical law  which  he  had   committed  in  marrying  his 
kinswoman.     He  at  least  threatened,  if  he  did  not  actually 
publish,  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  princely 
HSa  pro-     offender.*    Was  his  motive  in  so  doing  simply  disloyalty  ? 
motives.      ^^  ^^i  ^  One  account  seems  to  imply,  in  league  with  his 
brother  the   Count  of  Arques,   to    overthrow  William's 
throne?'    Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  Malger  was  really 
stirred  up  by  a  holy  zeal  to  denounce  a  breach  of  eccle- 
siastical law,  however  exalted  the  offenders  ?     Such  is  the 
equally  distinct  statement  of  another  of  our  authorities, 
less  open  than  those  who  are  hardest  upon  Malger  to  the 
Nature  of   influences  of  flattery  or  prejudice.^     Affcer  all,  if  we  come 
against       to  distinguish  the  crimes  alleged  against  Malger  from  the 
***'•      declamation  which  is  used  about  them,  they  are  not  crimes 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  3o8. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  267.  ''Ferunt  qoidam  ease  arcanam  depositionis 
caussam;  Matildem,  quam  Willelmus  acoeperat,  proximam  sibi  sanguine 
fiiisse.  Id,  Christianse  fidei  zelo,  Malgerium  non  tulisse,  ut  oonsanguineo 
cubili  firuerentur,  sed  in  nepotem  et  oomparem  excommuuicatioms  jaoulum 
intentdsse.** 

s  William,  or  Orderic,  in  the  death-bed  narrative  (657  B),  puts  the  two 
together;  "Non  multo  post  alia  mihi  gravissima  adversitas  oborta  est. 
Patrui  namque  mei,  Malgerius  Bothomagensis  Archiepisoopus  et  Quillelmus 
flrater  ejus  ....  me  velut  nothum  contempserunt,"  etc. 

*  See  the  passage  of  WiUiam  of  Malmesbuiy  just  cited. 
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of  any  frightful  blackness.  They  are  the  follies  and  vices  obaf.  xu. 
which  were  almost  a  matter  of  course  in  a  young  prince 
thrust  into  a  great  ecclesiastical  office  to  which  he  clearly 
had  no  real  call.  He  is  allowed  not  to  have  been  deficient 
in  the  learning  of  the  time.^  But  he  was  fonder  of  hunting 
than  became  an  Archbishop,  a  charge  which  seems  a  little 
hard  in  an  age  when  an  extravagant  devotion  to  brutal 
sports  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  highest  saint- 
linesB.*  He  kept  too  splendid  a  table^^  and  wasted  the 
wealth,  and  even  the  ornaments,  of  his  church  in  reckless 
largesses.*  All  this  is  likely  enough^  and  the  existence 
of  his  son  Michael  shows  that  he  was  no  strict  observer  of 
ecclesiastical  rule  on  other  points.^  And  we  can  well  be- 
lieve that  Duke  William,  all  whose  own  faults  save  one 
were  of  a  kind  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  his  uncle^  was 
diligent  in  rebuking  one  who  certainly  departed  widely 
from  his  ideal  of  a  Prelate.®  But  when  these  intelligible 
and  probable  charges  are  mixed  up  with  vague  stories 

'  Wm.  Malms,  iii.  267.  **  Is  erat  litteris  quidem  non  mediocriter  cultus/* 
Thia  is  admitted  even  by  William  of  Poitiers,  116 ;  "  Scripturarum  arcana 
inteHigentis  Uteralis  oculo  oolligere  non  indoctus  fuit." 

'  lb.  "Pro  natalinm  oon8cienti&  professionis  oblitus,  venationibus  et 
avimn  oertaminibus  esepius  justo  intendebat." 

'  lb.  ''Grazas  ecclesiaBticaB  conviviis  profusioribus  insimiebat."  So 
Will.  Pict.  116;  "Mensas  equidem  niminm  suffidentes,  niminm  nitidas, 
prnbere." 

*  WilL  Pict.  116.  "Quam  pietas  plurimorum  omando  ditavit,  ille  spo- 
Kando  attenuavit  eodesiam ;  non  sponsus  ejus  vel  pater  dicendus,  sed  gra- 
Tissimns  dominus  yd  rapacissimus  predo  ....  Largiendo  laudem  emere 
amabat,  specie  liberalitatis  prodigns  ....  Nee  enim  modum  posuit  lar- 
gitioni  donee  sedes  metropolitana  omni  fere  omamento  candt  et  thesauro.'* 

'  Ord.  Vit.  566  D.  Michael  was,  when  Orderic  wrote,  an  old  man  in 
great  honour  with  Heniy  the  First.  He  was  "  probus  miles  et  legitimus." 
Wace  (9707)  gives  him  several  children,  and  seems  to  make  them  bom  after 
his  deposition.  Mi<»hiy^1  is  «hom  mult  ^orez,  Michiel  de  Baines  [al. 
Bayeux]  apeles.'* 

*  *  Will.  Pict.  116.  '^Sepenumero  monitus  atque  castigatus  privatim  at- 
que  publico  domini  sui,  juvenis  et  laid,  sapiente  diligentia.**  So  Will. 
Malms,  iii.  367;  '^Crebro  conventus,  expostulante  nepote  patruelis  [pa* 
trui?]  offensas." 
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of  robbery  and  other  unnamed  crimes,'  we  begin  to  have 
our  doubts.  We  are  told  also  tbat  successive  Pontiffs  had 
refused  him  the  pallium,  as  being  unworthy  of  his  office,' 
so  that  Bouen  was  now  in  much  the  same  case  as  Canter- 
bury. He  also  neglected  to  attend  more  than  one  Council 
at  Rome  to  which  he  was  summoned.^  All  Bouen  and 
all  Normandy,  we  are  told,  were  utterly  weary  of  their 
Primate  and  his  doings.* 

All  this  may  well  have  been  so;  yet  the  excommuni- 
cation, or  threatened  excommunication,  of  the  Duke,  more 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the  fact  is  left  out 
by  those  who  draw  the  worst  picture  of  Malger,  suggests 
that  there  may  have  been  another  side  to  the  story.  The 
excommunication  does  not  read  like  the  act  of  one  who 
was  utterly  dead  to  the  duties  and  decencies  of  his  office. 
It  reads  more  like  the  act  of  one  who,  conscious  that  he 
had  greatly  neglected  those  duties  and  decencies^  was 
anxious  to  make  amends  for  past  offences  by  an  act  of 
saintly  zeal  and  boldness.  It  is  the  sort  of  act  which 
may  well  have  been  meant  as  the  first  step  in  an  amended 
career.  And  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that  it 
was  this  over  zealous  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  duty,  quite 
as  much  as  any  of  his  ecclesiastical  or  moral  offences,  which 
finally  brought  down  on  Malger  the  wrath  of  his  nephew 
and  sovereign.  It  would  be  altogether  of  a  piece  with 
William's  conduct  in  greater  matters  still,  if  his  personal 


'  Will.  Pict.  ii6.  "  Sequuntur  multotiee  largitionem  rapins.  Pneterea 
molestuB  in&mise  ejus  odor  diffundebatur  ob  alia  crimina.  Sed  a  ratione 
alienum  ducimus  in  vitiis  publicandis  immorari,"  etc. 

'  lb.  "  Pallio  nmnquam  est  insignitus  quod  .  .  .  manus  RonLani  Pon- 
tifids,  mittere  [?]  solita,  ei  denegavit  ut  minus  idoneo."     So  Will.  Malms. 


u.  s. 


'  lb.  II 7.  **  Apostolici  mandato  saepius  ad  Romanum  concilium  aodtus, 
renuit  ire."  William  is  just  now  very  zealous  for  the  Holy  See,  quite  un- 
like the  Gallicanism  of  Rudolf  Glaber.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 

*  lb.  *'  Sane  pigebat  Rotomagum,  pigebat  cunctam  Normanniam,  archi* 
pnesulis." 
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indignation,  and  the  complaints  and  entreaties  of  Matilda,  chap.  xn. 
were  mixed   up  with  a  real  feeling  of  the  unfitness  of 
Malger  for  his  office.'     At  all  events,  two  years  after  Malger  de- 
William's  marriage,  long  before  that  marriage  was  con-  SSeCoundl 
firmed  at  Ilome,  Malger  was  formally  deposed  from  his  see  o^Li««ux- 
by  a  joint  exercise  of  the  ducal  and  the  pontifical  authority. 
Ermenfrid^  Bishop  of  Sitten,  a  Prelate  who  seems  to  have 
been    specially   employed  to  represent  the    Roman    See 
beyond  the  Alps,  was  now  sent  into  Normandy^  as  he  was     1063, 
in  afler  years  twice  sent  into  England.     William  gathered 
a  Council  at  Lisieux^  in  which  all  the  Bishops  of  Nor- 
mandy, under  the  presidency  of  the  Papal  Legate,  sat  in 
judgement  on  their  erring    metropolitan.      Malger   was 
unanimously  condemned,  and  the  Duke  decreed  his  depo- 
sition from   his  see.^     He  was  banished  to  the  Isles  of  Hib  banish- 
the  C6tentin,  so  familiar  to  us  as  the  Channel  Islands.^  death. 
His  life   there   is  said  to  have  still  given  scandal  ;^    if 
Malger's  ebullition  of  zeal   against  William   was  really 

^  Will.  Mafans.  iii.  267.  "  Quum  irsea  dolescentis  tixorise  querelse  aooe- 
derent,  exoogitatas  occadones  quibus  persequutor  peccati  sede  pelleretur.*' 
It  is  dear  that  Malger  had  partizans. 

>  WilHam  of  Poitiers  (117)  does  not  name  the  Legate.  He  says  only 
"Princepc  ....  deposuit  patruum  in  publico  sanctse  synodi,  Ai>oetolici 
▼icario  ctinctiaque  Normanniae  episoopis,  juxta  canonum  auctoritatem,  sen- 
tentiam  dantibus  xinanimi  consensus."  The  list  in  Mabillon  (Analecta,  ii. 
439)  names  Ennenfrid  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  458),  and  mentions  the  place,  lisieux. 
William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  24)  makes  Malger  resign  his  see ;  **  £0  tempore 
Malgerius  Archiprsesid  Botomagensis  desipere  coepit,  et  insipientift  ductus 
Aichipnesulatnm  Dud  reddidit.'*  The  strong  regale,  or  rather  ducale,  of 
all  our  accounts  should  be  noticed.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  does  not  mention  the  banishment  of  Malger,  but  it 
b  spoken  of  by  most  of  our  other  authorities.  Will.  Gem.  vii.  24.  **  Dux 
autem  Malgeriimi  in  insula  quse  dicitur  Ghemervia  retrusit.'*  The  list  in 
Mabillon  (ii.  439)  says,  "  Dedit  postea  illi  quamdam  insulam  in  Constanti- 
niensi  pago  in  mari  sitam."*     Roman  de  Rou,  9703 ;   . 

"£s  isles  vint  de  Coetentin, 
Lk  f u  ^  vist  tresqu*  h  la  fin.'* 
On  the  "  Isles  of  the  Cotentin"  see  vol.  i.  p.  186  et  seqq. 

*  Mabillon,  n.  s.  "  In  qu&  [insula]  pluribus  annis,  non  quidem  ut  decuit, 
vixit.*'     Wace,  as  a  Jersey  man,  is  much  fuller  on  this  part  of  the  story. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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oHAP.xu.  the  beginning  of  his  own  reformation,  nothing  was  more 
likely  to  throw  him  back  in  the  work  of  amendment  than 
the  consequences  which  his  over  diligence  had  brought 
upon  him.  One  of  the  charges  against  him  was  that  of 
dealing  with  a  familiar  spirit,^  a  charge  which  has  been 
ingeniously  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  learning 
of  Malger  took  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Grerbert  and  many  others,  the  reputation 
of  practising  magic  was  the  penalty  of  knowledge  beyond 
his  age.^  It  was  his  custom  to  sail  about  among  the 
islands,  and  sometimes  to  visit  the  mainland  of  the  Cd- 
tentin.  One  day,  on  entering  the  vessel,  his  supernatural 
power  enabled  him  to  prophesy  that  one  of  the  company 
would  die  that  day.  He  knew  not  however  who  was  the 
doomed  person,  nor  by  what  means  he  would  perish.  His 
prediction  was  fulfilled  in  himself;  he  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.  His  body  was  afterwards  found  among  the 
rocks,  and  he  was  buried  at  Cherbourg.' 
Malger  A  Prelate  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  Malger  sue- 

by  Mau-     cecded  him  on  the  metropolitan  throne  of  Rouen.    William 
"^*"-         had  now  fully  learned  that  the  high  places  of  the  Church 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  9714  et  aeqq.  He  had  **  un  deable  priv6"  called  Toret 
or  Toreiti  who  was  always  at  his  beck  and  call.  What  is  Toret  ?  Fluquet 
makes  it  a  diminutive  from  Thor.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (iii.  376,  277)  speaks  of 
French  antiquaries  ''who  discover  in  the  name  Thoreit  the  exclamation 
llior-aie,  an  invocation  of  Thor  the  Hammerer."  Pluquet  at  least  does  not. 
(On  Thor-aie  see  vol.  ii.  p.  254.)  Sir  Francis  goes  on,  **  But  the  vocable 
is  pure  fioch  deuUch,  and  however  gained  or  bestowed,  simply  signifies 
Folly."  Of  two  improbable  explanations  Pluquet*s  seems  to  me  the  less 
improbable.  See  Mr.  Thorpe^s  amaring  note  to  Lappenbeig,  Norman 
Kings,  p.  86,  where  he  mixes  up  Malger's  familiar  spirit  with  Ralph  of 
Tefl8on*8  war-ciy.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  254 ;  and  Taylor's  Waoe,  p.  ao. 

•  Histoire  des  Archevesques  de  Rouen  (Rouen,  1667),  p.  253.  The 
author,  a  Benedictine  father,  is  disposed  to  let  Malger  off  more  easUy  than 
most  people. 

*  Mabillon,  ii.  439.  "  Postea  vero,  quo  autem  divino  judicio  ignoratur, 
in  man  submersus  est."  Wace  tells  the  story  at  length,  9727  et  seqq.  But 
there  must,  as  Prevost  says,  be  some  mistake  in  the  name  Winfant,  which 
suggests  the  Picard  Witsand  rather  than  any  haven  of  the  Cdtentin. 
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ceold  not  be  rightly  turned  into  mere  provisions  for  the  ohap.xu. 
younger  members  of  sovereign  houses.     He  determined  ^^^^^ 
to  give  the  Norman  Church  a  thoroughly  worthy  chief 
pastor,  and  in  his  choice  he  overlooked  all  prejudices  of 
fiunily  and  even  of  nation.     This  willingness  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  merit  in  strangers  from  every  land  has  been 
already  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the 
Norman  national  character.'    The  new  Primate,  Maurilius^ 
was  a  man  of  foreign   birth,  one  who   had   seen  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  who  seems  to  have  made  choice 
of  Normandy  as  his  adopted   country.     His   career  in  His  birth 
many  respects  reminds  us  of  that  of  Lanfranc,  with  this  Rhdms, 
difference,  that  the  earlier  years  of  Lanfranc  were  spent  ^f^r'^J^^ 
in  a  character  wholly  lay,  while  Maurilius  had  first  entered 
the  ecclesiastical  calling  as  a  secular  priest.     He  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  bom  of  a  noble  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rheims.^     But  his  higher' education  was  Teu- 
tonic.    He  first  studied  at  home  at  Bheims,  then  at  Liit- 
tich,  and  lastly^  as  the  reward  of  his  proficiency  in  learning, 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  "  Scholasticus,"  Chancellor  He  be- 
or  Lecturer,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Halberstadt,  one  « scholas- 
of  the  richest  secular  foundations  in  the  Saxon  Church.'  ^Jl.f* 
But  the  zeal  of  Maurilius  soon  aspired  to  a  straiter  life  stadt. 
than  that  of  a  secular  canon.     He  left  his  stall  at  Halber-  He  be- 
stadt,  he  took  himself  into  Normandy,  and  there  became  monk  at 
a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  F&amp.*    That  great  house,  the  f^foj,, 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  151.  Will.  Malms,  iii.  246.  "Omniiun  gentium  benignis- 
simi  adyenas  squali  secmn  honore  oolimt." 

'  MabiUon,  ii.  439.  "  Nobili  proaapU  ex  Bemend  pago  exortus,  et  in 
ef  nadem  ciyitatiB  ecdeslA  educatus,  inde  in  Leodicensi  eccleBi&  omni  liberalium 
artimn  peritiA  imbutuB."  Orderic  (567  C)  calls  him  ''genere  Maguntinos." 
He  must  have  confounded  the  birthplace  of  Maurilius  with  the  place  of  his 
prefenuent>  Halberstadt  being,  at  all  events,  in  the  province  of  Mainz. 

•  Mabillon»  ii.  440.  "  Halverstatensis  [mark  the  Low-Dutch  form]  ec- 
deosB  Scholasticus  effectus  est,  qui  locus  in  SaxoniH  ditissimus  habetur." 
On  the  office  of  the  Scholasticus,  compare  Adelard  at  Waltham,  vol.  ii. 
p.  441. 

*  This  first  profession  at  Fecamp  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  list  in 
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oHAp.zii.  favourite  foandation  of  Richard  the  Fearless,  and  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  misapplied  bounty  of  our  own  Eadward, 
was  now   flourishing  in    all   the   zeal    of   youth.^      The 
Bene-         Benedictines^  who  under  the  rule  of  Richard  the  Good, 
m^8  at    ^^®  patron  and  father  of  monks,  had  displaced  the  secular 
Fecamp,     canons,  were  now  under  the  rule  of  their  first  Abbot,  the 
renowned  and  holy  William,  a  native  of  Italy,  and  of  il- 
lustrious birth.     He  it  was  who  received  the  Chancellor 
Maurilius    of  Halbcrstadt  as  one  of  his  spiritual  household,'  till,  like 
amrimd  Lanfranc/  the  neophyte  sought  for  a  still  more  complete 
}>««»?«?  »  isolation  from  the  world,  and,  with  the  leave  of  his  Abbot, 

hermit  in 

Italy.  Maurilius  left  Fecamp  for  some  undescribed  part  of  Italy, 
where  he  led  a  hermit's  life,  supporting  himself  by  the 
He  is  made  work  of  his  own  hands.^  His  sanctity  at  last  drew  on 
^^^  him  the  notice  of  the  fiunous  Boniface,  Marquess  of 
Mary*B  at    Tuscanv,  the  father  of  the  more  &mous  Countess  Matilda. 

Florenoe  "^ 

by  the  This  prince  constrained  him,  much  against  his  will,  to 
BoSJwe.  undertake  the  government  and  the  reform  of  the  great 
t^°^7-  monastery  of  Saint  Mary  in  the  city  of  Florence.  He 
laboured  there  for  some  years,  and  brought  his  monks  into 
some  degree  of  order  and  good  living.  But  the  elder 
members  of  the  brotherhood,  accustomed  to  the  lax  govern- 
ment of  former  Abbots,  proved  too  much  for  his  powers 


Mabillon.  Orderic  (u.  s.)  mentions  only  his  second  sojourn  there.  But  does 
not  a  profession  at  Fecamp  under  the  Italian  Abbot  William  form  a  kind  of 
transition  between  Halberstadt  and  the  Italian  hennitage  ? 

»  See  vol.  i.  p.  253 ;  ii.  p.  533. 

^  The  profession  of  Maurilius  at  Fecamp  would  naturally  come  within  the 
time  of  Abbot  William,  1001-1031.  After  so  varied  a  career,  we  caa 
hardly  fiEUicy  him  less  than  fifty  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Arch- 
bishoprick,  and  we  want  several  years  for  each  of  his  metamorphoses  be- 
tween Halberstadt  and  Rouen.  His  first  sojourn  at  Fecamp,  his  hermit 
life,  his  abbacy  at  Florence,  his  second  sojourn  at  Fecamp,  might  well  take 
up  twenty-four  years  among  them. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

*  Mabillon,  ii.  440.  "  Eremi  cultor  solitariam  vitam  duoens  opere  ma* 
nuum  visit." 
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of  reformation.'     He  threw  up  his  dignity  and  went  back  chap.  xn. 
to  Fecamp,  where  he  lived  for  some  years  as  a  private  ^®  returns 

to  F^cAinp. 

monk,   under  the   new  Abbot  John.      This   Prelate  was^i,^^ 

another  Italian,  hiffh  in  favour  alike  with  the  Duke  of  the  ^^^'    « 

,  ,  .  1031-1080. 

Normans  and  with  the  King  of  the  English,  and^  like  so 
many  others  of  his  order,  he  had  found  it  to  his  advantage 
to  cross  the  sea  and  visit  the  saintly  Eadward  face  to  face.^ 
Under  his  rule  the  ex- Abbot  of  Florence  lived  in  peace,  Mauriliue 
till  he  was  called  by  Duke  William  to  the  highest  place  bishop  of 
in  the  Norman   Church.      In  that  post  Maurilius  held  ]^"^j^ 
more  than  one  Council  of  his  province.^     He  also  finished 
the  rebuilding  of  the  metropolitan  church,  which  had  been 
begun  by  his  predecessor  Robert,  and  had  perhaps  stood 
still  during  the  unthrifty  reign  of  Malger.     The  church  He  com- 
of  Maurilius,  which  has  wholly  made  way  for  the  works  of  P^®*®"  *^ 
later  architects,  was  consecrated  three  years  before  the  in-  Rouen 

.  Cathednl. 

vasion  of  England,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Bishops  of  1063. 
his  province,  and  of  Duke  William  himself.^     He  survived 
this  great  ceremony  six  years,  and  died  in  the  full  odour 
of  sanctity,  having  seen  his  sovereign  and  benefactor  for 
three  years  on  the  throne  of  England. 


'  Mabillon,  ii.  440.  So  Ord.  Yit.  567  C,  who  adds  a  characteristic  Italian 
trait ;  "  In  urfoe  Florenti&  monachili  coenobio  Abbatis  jure  prsfoity  et  ex- 
oaus  tran^greesoribuB  pro  rigore  disciplinie  venenum  in  potu  dbi  propinato 
deprehendit." 

'  Ord.  Yit.  u.  0.  "Tempore  Johannis  Abbatis  compatriotce  sui  Fiscan* 
nam  venit."  But  the  local  accounts  make  John  a  Lombard.  Orderic  might 
have  assumed  that  an  Abbot  at  Florence  must  be  an  Italian,  but  how  could 
this  be  reconciled  with  his  description  of  Maurilius  as  **  Maguntinus  "  ?  Cf. 
Neustria  Pia,  223. 

*  Bessin,  47-49.  Pommeraye,  71.  Mabillon,  ii.  441.  "  Adstante  Wil- 
lelmo  Kormannorum  Duce,  poetea  Anglorum  Rege,  ctmi  onmibus  suffiraganeis 
smB,  concilium  in  Rothomagend  ecclesift  de  castitat^  conservand&  et  ceteris 
sanctormn  patrum  institutionibus,  pastorum  incuri&  negligenter  poetpodtis, 
▼iriHter  restituendis  religiose  celebravit."  Everything  bears  witness  alike 
to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Norman  Dukes  and  of  the  personal 
zeal  of  William  in  aU  ecclesiastical  matters. 

*  See  vd.  ii.  p.  1 79. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

The  mar- 
riage of 
William 
and  Ma- 
tilda cen* 
Bured  by 
Lanfranc. 


His  present 
fibvour  with 
William. 


Papal 
Interdict 
on  Nor* 
mandy? 


The  deposition  of  Malger,  the  succession  of  Maurilins^ 
and  the  men  to  whom  the  career  of  the  new  Primate  in- 
troduces us,  serve  well  to  illustrate  that  great  religious 
movement  which  was  now  going  on  in  Normandy/ 
and  which  was  beyond  doubt  greatly  fostered  by  the  wise 
appointments  which  William  had  now  learned  to  make 
to  the  great  ecclesiastical  offices  in  his  gift.  But  the  un- 
lucky Archbishop  was  not  the  only  churchman  who  felt 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  administer  rebuke  to  one  of 
William's  temper.  A  greater  than  Malger  or  Maurilius 
took  upon  him  the  function  of  Micaiah,  and,  strangely 
enough,  he  found,  through  a  temporary  disgrace,  a  path 
to  a  higher  place  in  the  favour  of  his  prince.  Lanfranc, 
now  Prior  of  Bee,  already  high  in  the  Duke's  favour  and 
a  sharer  in  his  inmost  counsels,^  perhaps  took  upon  him 
personally  to  rebuke  his  sovereign  for  his  im^nQniciJ 
marriage;  at  all  events  he  was  known  to  have  spoken' 
his  mind  freely  and  openly  on  the  subject.  The  writer 
whom  we  have  to  follow  for  the  share  taken  by  Lanfranc 
in  the  affair  adds  that  all  Normandy  was  laid  under  an 
interdict  by  Papal  authority  as  a  punishment  for  the  sin 
of  its  prince.^  The  contemporary  writers  so  evidently  avoid 
the  whole  subject  that  their  silence  counts  for  less  than  it 
otherwise  would ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  strange  if 
80  memorable  an  exercise  of  Papal  authority  as  the  inter- 
diction of  divine  offices  throughout  the  Duchy  found  no 


'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  210,  211. 

*  Yit.  Lanb*.  ap.  Giles,  i.  287.  "Ad  administranda  quoque  totius  patrisa 
negotia  siunmuB  ab  ipso  Normannorum  Duce  Willelmo  consiliariuB  assumi- 
tur.**  Allowing  for  the  natural  exaggeration  of  a  panegyrist,  there  seems 
enough  to  imply  a  very  close  relation  between  William  and  Lanfiranc,  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

'  lb.  288.  **  Unde  auctoritate  Roman!  Papee  tota  Neustria  fuerat  ab  officio 
Christianitatis  suspensa  et  interdicta."  So  Chron.  Beoc.  u.  s.  Wace  (9659) 
makes  Malger  pronounce  the  interdict ; 

**  Maugier  ki  tint  TArceveskie  Sor  Willame  ^  sor  sa  moillier. 

Mist  Normendie  tute  en  uie  Andui  les  fist  escimiengier.'* 
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one  to  record  it  except  the  local  chronicler  of  Bee.     But,  oh^-  ^n. 

however  this  may  be,  we  need  not  doubt  that  Lanfranc 

spoke  out  on  the  subject  in  a  way  which  was  far  from 

agreeable  to  the  Duke  and  was  probably  still  less  agreeable 

to  the  Duchess.     The  darker  side  of  William's  character 

now  stands  forth.     He  was  already  stark  beyond  measure 

to  the  men  who  withstood  his  will.^     With  all  his  great  WilUam*s 

qualities,  he  could  not  endure  anything  which  savoured  to^^Itf* 

of  personal  insult,  least  of  all  when  that  insult  touched  P®^J**^ 

his  wife  as  well  as  himself.     The  stem  executor  of  justice, 

the  reformer  of  the  Norman  Church,  is  forgotten  for  a  while 

in  the  man  who  mutilated  his  prisoners  at  Alen^on,^  and 

who,  years  after,  burned  Mantes  to  punish  a  silly  jest  of 

its  sovereign.     Lanfranc  had  also  enemies  at  hand,  who  did 

not  fail  to  stir  up  the  mind  of  the  Duke  against  him.'   The 

vengeance  taken  by  William  was  cruel,  one  might  almost 

add,  cowardly.     For  the  fault  or  virtue  of  one  member  he 

punished  the  whole  society,  and,  as  commonly  happened 

in  such  cases,  the  punishment  fell  more  heavily  on  the 

dependants    of  the    society   than  on  the   society   itself.* 

William  ordered  that  Lanfranc   should   at  once  be  dis-  He  ordepg 

missed  from  the  monastery  and  banished  from  Normandy,  ment  of 

But  he  also  ordered  the  ravaging  and  burning  of  part  ]^Jb^^ 

of  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey.     Both  commands  were  *^e  "Park" 

obeyed.     Lanfranc  set  forth  from  Bee,  to  seek  his  fortune  Abbey. 

once  more,  and  he  set  forth  in  a  guise  almost  as  lowly 

as  that  in  which  he  had  first  shown  himself  in  the  presence 

of  Herlwin.     But  his  journey  was  not  a  long  one.     ByR«»ncilia- 

.  tion  of 

chance  or  by  design,  he  met  William  on  the  way/  the  Lanfirsnc 
visible  change  in  his  fortunes,  aided  by  his  own  ready  ^^j^^® 
wit,  gained   him  a  hearing  with   the   Duke,  and   terms 

»  See  vol.  a.  p.  167.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

»  Vit.  Lanfr.  287.    "  Quonimdam  etiam  accusationibus  delatorum  Dux  in 
eo  vdiementer  amaricstus." 

*  See  voL  Ii.  pp.  315,  233.  *  See  Appendix  P. 
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of  reconciliation  were  readily  agreed  on.  Lanfranc  was 
again  admitted  to  William's  full  favour,  confirmed  by 
the  kiss  of  peace.^  The  damage  done  to  the  estates 
of  the  house  of  Bee  was  more  than  made  good.'  But 
Lanfranc  was  required  in  return  to  withdraw  his  op- 
position to  the  Duke's  marriage,  and  even  to  make  himself 
the  champion  of  his  cause.  A  man  of  scrupulous  honour, 
according  to  modem  ideas  of  honour,  would  not  have 
accepted  such  an  office.  But  modern  ideas  of  honour 
differ  widely  &om  monastic  ideas  of  conscience.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  terms  agreed  to  by  Lanfranc  at  which 
the  most  tender  and  the  most  formal  conscience  could  be 
offended.'  Lanfranc  had  denounced  the  marriage  as  sinftil, 
and  he  was  not  called  on  to  withdraw  that  denunciation. 
He  might  still  look  upon  the  act  as  sinful,  but  he  pledged 
himself  to  do  his  best  to  procure  that  the  sin  should  be 
forgiven.  The  marriage  was  at  most  a  breach  of  a  canonical 
restriction,  and  it  was  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  Apo- 
stoHc  See  to  heal  such  a  breach  even  after  the  fact.  Lan- 
franc then  was  to  go  to  Rome,  and  to  use  all  the  power 
of  his  learning  and  eloquence  to  obtain  from  the  Pontiff 
a  dispensation  which  would  make  good  the  marriage  which 
had  been  irregularly  contracted.* 

If  these  transactions  between  William  and  Lanfranc 
took  place  soon  after  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  the 
negotiations  with  the  Roman  Court  must  have  been  pro- 
longed indeed.  William's  anxiety  to  keep  his  wife  seems 
to  have  proved  as  fertile  a  source  of  canonical  disputations 
as  the  anxiety  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  get  rid  of  his.  It 
is  at  least  certain  that  the  matter  was  not  finally  settled 


'  Vit.  Lanfr.  287.     "  GratiBsime  mox  succedunt  amplexus  et  oBCula.** 

*  lb.     "  Multo  etiam  cum  augmento  rentituenda  promittuntur  qiue  Dux 
nuperrime  devastari  juaserat.** 

'  See  this  point  discussed  by  Dr.  Hook,  ii.  94. 

*  Vit.  Lanfr.  289.     ''Lianfrancus  .  .  .  Romam  venerat  .  .  .  ut  ageret 
pro  Duce  Nonnannomm  et  uxore  ejus  apud  Apostolicum." 
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till  the  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  the  Second,  the  Pontiff  who  chap.  xn. 
yielded   so   readily  to  the   threats   of  the   English   Earl 
Tostig/  and  who  found  it  equally  expedient  to  yield  to  the 
milder  persuasions  of  the  orator  of  Pa  via.     Nicolas  did  not  Suocesrion 

_.  ox  PoD60 

ascend  the  Papal  throne  till  six  years  after  the  marriage 
ceremony  at  Eu.     It  is  quite  possible  that  stern  and  re-  [Victor  the 
solute  Popes  like  Victor  the  Second  and  Stephen  the  Ninth  1055-1057. 
refused  to  grant  any  concession,  and  it  is  probable  that  Stephen 
the  scruples  of  Lanfranc,  perhaps  those  of  William  him- 1057-1058. 
self,  would  forbid  any  application  to  the  usurper  Bene-  Benedict 
diet.*    But,  in  any  case,  Nicolas  granted  the  required  dis-  1058-1059. 
pensation.     Lanfranc  visited   Rome,  both  on  the  Duke's  Nicolas  the 
errand  and  on  his  own.      The   theological   dispute  with  1059- 
Berengar  of  Tours'  was  still  going  on,  and  in  the  second  ^®  '*-' 

Second 

Lateran  Council,  held  under  the   presidency  of  Nicolas,  Lateran 
the  heretic  publicly  retracted  his  errors.*     Lanfranc  was  ^p^i   ' 
again  present  as   the   champion   of  orthodoxy,*^  and   his  ^^^9* 
performances  in  this  way  may  well  have  inclined  Pope  again 
and  Council  to  listen  favourably  to  his  petitions  on  other  ^^J[^ . 
subjects.     He  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  sovereign  firmly  and  pleads 
and  effectually,  and  he  seems  to  have  used  language  nearly  liam  and 
as  plain-spoken  as  Tostig  did  two  years  later.     William,  .  * 
he  argued,  was  determined  not  to  give  up  his  wife ;'   the  i 
Pope  would  therefore  do  well  to  yield,  for  ecclesiastical  ; 
censures — the  interdict  is  clearly  intended — would  fall  quite 

• 

as  heavily  on  the  innocent  as  on  the  guilty.^  Another 
argument  is  also  put  into  Lanfranc's  mouth,  that  the  pride 
of  Count  Baldwin  would  not  endure  to  have  his  daughter 


'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  455.  '  lb.  431.  '  lb.  115. 

*  He  however  retracted  back  again.     Vit.  Lanfr.  289.     See  Milman, 

iii.  51- 

*  See  voL  ii.  pp.  115,  225. 

*  Vit.  Lanfr.  289.     "  Nam  Dux  puellam  [Gerbod  is,  aa  usual,  forgotten] 
quam  acoeperat  nullo  pacto  dimittere  vellet." 

^  lb.     "Loquutus  cum  Pap&  Nicolao  ostendit  quia  ejus  sententia  illoa 
tantum  gravabat,  qui  eoe  nee  oonjunxerant  nee  separare  poterant.* 


i» 
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thrown  back  on  bis  bands — be  migbt  bave  added  witb  a 
second  brood  of  cbildren,  and  tbose  too  of  doubtful  le- 
gitimacy. War  would  certainly  break  out  between  Nor- 
mandy and  Flanders,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  common 
Fatber  of  Christendom  to  binder,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the 
shedding  of  Christian  blood.  To  these  various  arguments 
the  mind  of  Pope  Nicolas  yielded.  Lanfranc  at  last  re- 
turned with  the  wished-for  dispensation  which  at  last  / 
ratified  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  the  mar- 
riage which  had  been,  in  ecclesiastical  eyes,  rashly  and 
irregularly  entered  into  six  years  before.^ 


Conditioii 
of  the  dis* 
penaation. 

Founda- 
tion of 
the  two 
Abbeys 
at  Caen. 


So  great  a  favour  however  was  not  to  be  granted,  except 
on  condition  that  the  sinners  should  atone  for  their  fault 
by  worthy  works  of  penance.  The  Duke  and  the  Duchess 
were  each  to  rear  and  endow  a  monastery  for  religious 
persons  of  their  respective  sexes.'    Another  account  adds 

'  WilL  Grem.  Tii.  26.  "  Willelmus  Dux,  dum  a  quibusdam  reUgiosiB  [no 
mention  of  Lanfranc  personally]  ssepius  redargueretur,  eo  quod  cognatam 
Buam  sibi  in  matrimonium  copulftsset,  missis  legatis,  Roman  urn  Papam  super 
hAc  re  oonsuluit.  At  ille  sagadter  oonsiderans  quod,  si  diyortium  fieri 
juberet,  forte  inter  Flandrenses  et  Normannoe  grave  bellum  ezsuigeret, 
maritum  et  conjugem  a  reatu  absolvit.**  Yit.  Lanfr.  289.  "Hoc  audiens 
et  verum  esse  advertens  summus  Pontifex,  dispensatione  habitft,  oonjugium 
oonceesit.** 

'  Will.  Grem.  u.  s.  "  Eis  poenitentiam  injunxit.  Mandavit  enim,  ut  ab 
eis'duo  coenobia  conderentur,  in  quibus  pro  ipeis  ab  utroque  sezu  Deo  sedulo 
preces  offerentur."  Vit.  Lanfr.  289.  "  £0  tamen  modo  quatenus  Dux  et 
uxor  ejus  duo  monasteria  construerent,  in  quibus  singulas  congregationee 
virorum  ac  mulierum  coadunarent,  qui  ibi  sub  normA  sanctsB  reUigionis,  die 
noctuque  Deo  deservirent  et  pro  salute  eorum  supplicarent.**  William  of 
Malmesbuiy  (iii.  267)  would  almost  seem  to  have  looked  on  the  foundations 
as  a  voluntary  expiation,  like  the  pilgrimage  of  Swegen;  "Postmodum, 
provectioribus  annis,  pro  expiatione  sceleris,  ilium  sancto  Stephano  Cadomis 
monasterium  SBdific&sse,  illam  beats  Trinitati  in  eodem  vico  idem  fedsse, 
utroque  pro  sexu  suo  personas  habitantium  eligente.** 

On  the  history  of  Saint  Stephen^  I  must  refer  to  two  excellent  local 
works,  "L*Abbaye  de  Saint-Edenne  de  Caen,  par  C.  Hippeau,**  Caen,  1855 
(M.  Hippeau  is  also  known  as  the  editor  of  the  first  complete  edition  of 
Gamier's  Life  of  Saint  Thomas),  and  "Analyse  Arohitecturale  de  TAbbaye 
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that  four  foundations   of   still    more    direct    usefulness,  ohap-xh. 
hospitals  namely  for  the  sick,  blind,  and  aged,  were  also 
to  be  established  in  four  of  the  chief  towns  of  Normandy, 
at  Rouen,  Bayeux,  Caen,  and  Cherbourg.^     The  discharge 
of  the  former  part  of  the   Papal  command  caused   the 
creation  of  two  of  the  noblest  architectural  monuments  of 
the  Duchy.     The  two  stately  Abbeys  of  Caen  arose  as 
at  once  the  monument  and  the  atonement  of  the  irregular    ' 
marriage  of  William  and  Matilda.     Each  of  those  noble  ChAnoter 
piles  retains  to  this  day  large  portions  of  the  original  buildings, 
work  of  its  founder,  and  each  shows  a  character  of  its 
own,  a  kind  of  personality  received  from  its  founder's 
hand.     The  church  of  Matilda^  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Matilda's 
Trinity,  the  first  to  be  b^un,  the  last  to  be  brought  to  ^  g^jy 
perfection,  bears  witness,  we  may  say,  to  the  feminine  ™^*y- 
impatience  of  the  Duchess,  to  her  anxiety  not  to  delay 
the  work  of  atonement  for  her  fault.     Her  church  was  Its  oon* 
so  far  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  consecration  in  the  june  iS, 
year  of  the  great  crisis  of  her  husband's  life,  and  its  '^^* 
solemn  hallowing  forms  an   incident   which   will    again 
claim  our  attention  even  in  the  midst  of  William's  pre- 
parations for  the  invasion  of  our  island.^     But  the  church 

de  Ssint-Etieiine  de  Caen,  par  G.  Bouet/'  Caen,  1867,  a  book  distinguished 
by  ihe  writei's  characteristic  caution  and  minute  accuracy. 
'  Boman  de  Rou,  9665 ; 


"  li  Dos  per  BatisfiKaoD,  As  meshaigniez,  as  non  poanz, 

K0  D0U8  Ten  hce  Teir  pardon,         As  hmgoroe,  as  non  vdanz, 
E  ke  TApostoile  cunsente  A  Chi^resbore  et  k  Boem, 

Ke  tenir  pdsse  sa  parente,  A  Baieues  et  &  Caem ; 

Fist  cent  proyendes  establir  Enoore  i  sunt  et  enoor  durent 

A  cent  povres  paistre  h  vestir,  Issi  come  establiee  furent.'* 

On  the  blind  hospital  at  Caen,  see  Hippeau,  p.  4.  Were  persons  admis- 
dble  whose  eyes  had  been  put  out  by  the  Duke^s  own  authority  ? 

*  In  William^s  charter  of  1066  (Gallia  Christiana,  xi.  59-61.  I  have  to 
thank  M.  ChAtel,  the  Archivist  of  the  Department  of  Calvados,  for  the 
lefiareDoe),  he  distinctly  says  that  "  honestissima  oo^jux  mea  Mathildis, 
nobilissimi  Duds  Flandrensis  Balduini  filiam  ....  construzit  basilicam," 
and  goes  cm  to  record  its  consecration  on  June  i8th.  The  charter  in  Neu- 
stria  Pia,  658-661,  is  of  108a.     He  there  says  "  ecclesiam  ....  cofledi- 
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which  was  then  hallowed  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
fragment,  only  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  devotions 
of  the  sisterhood;  the  greater  portion  of  the  present 
fabric  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  age.  Bat  enough 
remains  of  Matilda's  own  work  to  show  that  the  building 
was  carried  on  in  the  full  spirit  of  her  original  design. 
No  contrast  between  two  buildings  so  nearly  alike  in 
plan  and  style  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
between  the  minster  of  William  and  the  minster  of  Ma- 
tilda. William  had  no  more  mind  to  hurry  in  this  under- 
taking than  in  any  other  undertaking  of  his  life.  His 
wife  hastened  to  consecrate  a  fragment ;  but  William 
knew  how  to  bide  his  time  as  well  in  a  work  of  archi- 
tecture as  in  a  work  of  war  or  politics.  Eleven  years 
later,^  William  and  Lanfranc,  now  promoted  to  be  the 
Csesar  and  the  Pontifi*  of  another  world,^  were  present 
at  the  consecration  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Stephen, 
perfect  from  east  to  west,  save  only  that  the  addition  of 
the  western  towers  was  a  later  work,  and  seems  to  have 
been  celebrated  with  a  second  feast  of  dedication.  And  that 


-■n 


ficavimuB."  Either  it  was  still  unfinished,  or  the  nave  has  ImUi  rebuilt.  It 
is  only  the  eastern  part  which  can  be  Matilda's  work. 

*  This  was  the  great  year  of  consecrations  in  Normandy.  See  vol.  ii. 
pp.  209,  2  20.  The  consecration  of  Saint  Stephen's  is  distinctly  placed  in  this 
year  l^  Orderic,  548  D.  At  Bee  Lanfranc  himself  officiated  (Will.  Gem. 
vi.  g),  but  at  Caen  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Metropolitan  John. 
I  gather  from  what  goes  before  in  Orderic  that  William  was  present  at 
Caen,  though  he  was  not  at  Bee.  But  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Stephen  itself 
(Duchesne,  1018)  places  the  ceremony  in  1073.  Qther  dates  given  are  108 1 
and  1086  (see  Neustria  Pia,  625,  Bouet,  15,  16).  One  cannot  doubt  that 
1077  is  the  right  date  for  the  main  consecration,  and  that  the  other  dates,  if 
correct,  refer  to  some  smaller  ceremony.  The  western  towers  (of  course  not 
the  upper  portions)  must  have  been  added  soon  after  the  church  was  finished. 
Their  style  is  that  of  the  church,  and  the  masonry  shows  that  they  were 
designed  finom  the  first,  though  not  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  nave. 
This  would  quite  agree  with  the  date  of  1086.  For  the  consecration  of  a 
steeple  see  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  220,  and  the  verse  of  Abbot  Baldwin  in  Duchesne,  Rer. 
Franc,  ii.  257;  "Qui  Dux  Normannis,  qui  Caesar  pnefuit  Anglis.** 
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mighty  pile,  perhaps  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  work  ohap.xii. 
of  its  own  date,  shows  us  the  spirit  of  the  Conqueror  ^JJ^^'*®' 
impressed  on  every  stone.     The  choir  has  given  way  to  a  Conqueror 
new  creation;  but  the  nave  of  William  and  Lanfranc  is  an  his 
still  there,^  truly  such  a   nave  as  we  should  expect  to      *^^' 
arise  at  the  bidding  of  William  the  Great.     Built  at  the 
moment  when  the   Romanesque  of  Normandy  had  cast 
aside  the  earlier  leaven   of  Bernay  and   Jumieges,   and 
had  not  yet  begun  to  develope  into  the  more  florid  style 
of  Bayeux  and  Saint  Gabriel,  the  church  of  William,  vast 
in   scale,  bold  and  simple  in  its  design,  disdaining  orna- 
ment but  never  sinking  into  rudeness,  is  indeed  a  church 
worthy  of  its  founder.     The  minster  of  Matilda,  &r  richer, 
even  in  its  earliest  parts,  smaller  in  size,  more  delicate 
in   workmanship,    has    nothing    of   that    simplicity   and 
grandeur  of  proportion   which  marks   the  work   of  her 
husband.     The  one  is  the  expression  in  stone  of  the  im- 
perial will  of  the  conquering  Duke ;   the  other  breathes 
the  true  spirit  of  his  loving  and  &ithful  Duchess. 

But,  though  the  completion  of  William's  minster  was  Beginning 
delayed  till  a  much  later  date,  yet,  according  to  the  custom  foun^tion 
of  the  founders  of  monasteries,'  the  society  itself,  furnished  2^^^*, 

"  otepnen  s. 

no  doubt  with  a  temporary  church  and  other  temporary  1004  ? 
buildings,  began  its  life  as  soon  as  might  be  after  the 
receipt  of  the  Papal  rescript.  The  monks  of  Saint  Stephen 
already  dwelt  in  their  suburb  beyond  the  walls  of  Caen, 
and  the  care  of  their  founder  had  already  given  them  the 
most  famous  man  in  his  dominions  for  their  ruler.  In 
the  same  year  in  which  the  sister  church  was  dedicated, 
in  the  same  year  in  which  England  was  invaded,  the 
house  was  fit  for  at  least  the  temporary  abode  of  its  new 
ruler.     Lanfranc,  the  Prior  of  Bee,  was  called  to  the  ofiice 

'  Allowing,  of  ooune,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  derestoiy  and  the 
addition  of  the  vault. 
*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  441. 
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CHAP.  xiT.  of  Abbot  of  the  rising  house.     It  was  fitting  that  the  man 
J'"^fr»J"5    who  had  wrought  the   reconciliation  between  the  Duke 

nnt  Abbot.        ^     t  ^  ... 

Jane  15,     and  the  Holy  See  should  receive  the  dignity  which  came 

into  being  as  the  fruit  and  seal  of  that  reconciliation. 

Lan&anc  long  refused  the  Duke's  offers  ;^  he  had  no  wish 

to  encumber  himself  with  the  cares  and  responsibilities 

of  a  post  which  was  designed  to  hold  a  high  place  among 

the  Norman  prelacy.     His  learned  retirement  at  Bee  was 

&r  more  to  his  taste.     But  the  will  of  Duke  William  was 

not  to  be  withstood,  either  by  those  to  whom  he  would 

give  or  by  those  &om  whom  he  would  take  away.     Lan- 

franc  became  the  first  Abbot  of  the  great  house  of  Saint 

Aksklm,     Stephen.     In  the  office  which  he  left  behind  him  at  Bee 

Monk  of  '  he  was  succeeded  by  one  no  less  renowned  than  himself. 

vSotI^^  a  few  years  before  the   foundation  of  Saint   Stephen's, 

Abbot  of    another  wanderer  from  the  South  had  found  his  way  to  the 

Bee  1078 ;  "^ 

Arch-         holy  shelter  of  Bee,  and  had  become  one  of  the  spiritual 
CanSbury  household  of  Abbot  Herlwin.     Anselm  of  Aosta,  the  pro- 
^^3-"09- foundest  of  metaphysicians  and  divines,  the  father  of  all 
Christian  theology  since  his  time^  had  heard  of  the  fame 
of  Lanfranc,  and  he  had  left  his  home  and  his  heritage 
to  sit  at  his  feet  as  his  scholar.     He  soon,  by  the  counsel 
of  Lan&anc  himself  and  of  Archbishop  Maurilius,  became 
not  only  his  scholar,  but  his  brother  in  the  monastic  pro- 
fession.    He  now  succeeded  him  in  his  office  of  Prior ;' 
he  lived  to  succeed  their  common  father  Herlwin  in  the 
abbatial  chair  of  Bee,  and  at  last  to  succeed  Lanfranc 
Excellence  himself  on  the  throne  of  Au&rustine.   We  have  now  reached 
liam's  ec-    AH  Sera  in  the  history  of  the  Norman  Church  quite  unlike 
appoint.      ^^®  ^y^  when  Robert  and  Malger  and  Odo  were  thrust 
*"«"*^        into  the   highest  ranks   of   the   priesthood.      Maurilius, 
Lan&anc,  Anselm,  the  worthiest  men  of  every  land — such 

^  WilL  Gem.  vi.  9.  "Tarn  domini  quam  Normannise  primatum  suppli* 
catione  coactus."*  I  accept  Orderic's  date,  but  the  Chronide  of  Bee  (Giles, 
I  a 7)  places  the  appdntment  in  1062. 

^  Chron.  Bee,  197  Giles. 
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were  now  the  chief  pastors  to  whom  William,  in  this  at  chap.xil 
least  a  true  nursing-&ther,   entrusted   the  care  of   the 
spiritual  wel&re  of  his  people. 

William  had  thus,  after  so  many  troubles  and  difficulties,  Happiness 
won,  or  rather  wrested,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  sanction  S^^i, ' 
for  the  marriage  which  he  had  so  dearly  at  heart.     That  Jn«Tia«e. 
marriage  proved  happy  and  fruitful.    The  abiding  affection 
of  William  and  Matilda  endured  no  shock  till,  in  their 
later  days,  a  subject  of  difference  between  them  was  stirred 
up  by  the  misconduct  of  their  eldest  son.^    That  son  was 
the  first-bom  of  a  house  as  numerous,  as  flourishing,  and 
well  nigh  as  ill-fated,  as  the  House  of  Godwine  himself. 
Four  sons  were  bom  to  William  and  Matilda.     Two  of  His  sons. 
I  them  seem  to  have  been  born  before  the  Papal  confirmation 
jof  their  parents'  marriage,'  but  we  do  not  read  that  any 
objection  to  their  legitimacy  was  raised  on  that  ground. 
Of  these  two,  Robert,  the  eldest,  twice  failed  of  the  Crown  Robert, 
of  England,  and  ruled  Normandy  to  his  shame  and  sorrow.  ^  J  j| 
Still  the  bold  Crusader,  the  generous  brother,  the  chosen 
friend  of  the  last  male  of  the  House  of  Cerdic,  the  only 
one  of  his  own  house  who  had  not  the  opportunity,  per- 
haps had  not  the  will,  to  be  a  tyrant  over  England,  may 
perhaps  claim  some  small   sympathy  at  English   hands. 
The  second  brother,  Richard,  was  cut  off  in  his  youth  by  Bichard, 
that  mysterious  doom  which  made  the  woods  of  Hamp-  ^\  l^ 
shire  fatal  to  WilUam's  house.     The  third,  WiUiam  the  '°^^- 
Red,  a  man  of  natural  powers  perhaps  hardly  inferior  to  |>.  1060 ! 
those  of  his  father,  lived  to  leave  behind  him  a  name  more  ^'  '*^* 
detested  than  any  other  name  in  the  dark  catalogue  of 

'  VnSL.  Malms,  iii.  273.  '<Tulit  ex  Matilde  liberos  multos,  quae,  et  ma- 
rito  mofigera  et  prole  fectmda,  nobilis  viri  animwm  in  sui  amoris  indtabat 
actileum."  He  then  goes  on  with  the  story  of  the  bridle  (see  Appendix  O) 
and  the  account  of  the  difference  about  Robert  and  of  William's  grief  at  her 
death. 

'  On  William's  children  see  Appendix  Q. 
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cHAP.xn.  royal  oppressors.     The  fourth  was  the  mighty  Henry,  the 

^®""7'        Lion  of  Justice,  an  Englishman  so  far  as  birth  on  English  soil 

d- 1135-      could  make  him  one,  the  one  son  of  their  Conqueror  on 

whom  Englishmen  looked  as  a  true  ^theling,  the  child  of 

a  crowned  King  and  a  crowned  Lady.    In  him  we  see  once 

more,  if  not  the  personal  virtues,  yet  at  least  the  vigorous 

government,  the  far-seeing  policy,  which  became  a  son  of 

William  the  Great.    Deeply  as  he  was  stained  with  crimes 

and  vices,  it  is  not  without  a  certain  reverence  that  we 

look  back  to  the  King  in  whom  the  green  tree  began  at  last 

to  return  to  its  place,  to  him  of  whom  our  own  Chronicler 

could  say  that  **  a  good  man  was  he  and  mickle  awe  was 

there  of  him,''  and  who  won  for  himself  a  praise  like  that 

of  Godwine,  of  Harold,  and  of  William,  the  praise  that 

**  no  man  durst  hurt  other  in  his  days.*'  ^ 

William's        Such  were  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror.     The  names  and 
daughters.  ,  , 

number  of  his   daughters  are   given   with   such   strange 

variation  that   I   must  examine  the  different  statements 

Adda,  wife  more    minutely    elsewhere.*      But  among  them   we   see 

ofBl<^      clearly  the  noble  Adela,  through  whom  the  once  hostile 

land  of  Chartres  and  Blois  became  a  land  friendly  to  Nor-> 

Cecsily,        mandy,  a  land  which  gave  a  King  to  England.     Clearly 

Abbees  of 

Caen.  too  wc  see  Cecily,  a  virgin  consecrated  to  God  from  her 
childhood,  dedicated  at  the  altar  which  her  mother  had 
reared,  and  where  she  was  herself  so  long  to  bear  rule 
Other  over  her  holy  sisterhood.  More  dimly  pass  before  our 
AdSiza,  '  eyes  the  forms  of  daughters  wedded  or  betrothed  to  a  Duke 
in  neighbouring  Britanny  and  to  a  King  in  distant  Spain. 
And  one  there  was  to  whom  a  higher  honour  than  all  was 
for  a  moment  offered,  the  betrothed  for  a  day  of  the  one 
man  who  could  bear  himself  as  the  bom  peer  of  her 
mighty  father,  the  bride  whose  sad  betrothal  directly  led 
to  all  the  woes  which  the  warfare  of  those  two  master 
spirits  was  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  which  they  strove. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  11 35.  *  See  Appendix  Q. 
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CHAP.  xn. 

§  2.    Willium^s   Wars  with  France. 
1053-1060. 

The   many  points  which  are   suggested  by  William's 
marriage  have  led  us  some  years  away  from  our  strict 
chronological  order.     But  the  years  which  were  taken  up  Character 
by  these  discussions  and  delays  were  important  and  busy  period, 
years  in  many  ways.     William,  still  young,  was  now  in 
tbe  full  maturity  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  renown  of  his 
exploits  was  spreading  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
Duchy.      But  he  had  still  to  struggle  for  its  possession 
against  foes  both  within  and  without  its  borders.    Faithless  Rebelliomi 
vassals  and  jealous  kinsmen  were  still  ever  rising  up  against  Narmandy 
him,  nor  did  they  ever  fail  to  find  neighbouring  princes  JS^SjiiJu 
ready  to  abet  them  against  their  sovereign.     The  restless  S?^^ 
enmiiy  of  the  Angevin  never  slept,  and  now  King  Henry 
himself  fell  back  into  that  same  position  of  abiding  hos- 
tility which  had  marked  the   earlier  days  of  William's 
reign.     Henry  had  acted  as  a  good  and  faithful  over-lord 
at  Yal-es-dunes ;   but  William  had  paid  the  debt  in  full 
by  no  less  good  and  faithful  service  against  the  King's 
enemies.     It  was  indeed  in  the  King's  cause  that  he  had 
drawn  upon  himself  the  lasting  hatred  of  the  Count  of 
Anjou.     But    now  we   see   France    and    Anjou    leagued 
together    against    Normandy.      Every   Norman  rebel   is 
aided  in  his  revolt  and  sheltered  in  his  exile.     Once  at 
least,  King  and  Count  pass  the  Norman  frontier  together, 
but  they  pass  it  only  to  feel  both  the  strength  of  the 
Norman  arm   and  the  subtlety  of   the   Norman  brain. 
Henry  in  short  plays  the  part  which  he  played  in  the  days 
before  Yal-es-dunes,  and  he  now  has  the  power  of  Anjou  to 
help  him.     The  relapse  on  the  King's  part  is  not  wonder-  France 
ful;    the  real  wonder  is  that  he  ever  left  his  course  ofni^ndy 
obvious,  though  crooked,  policy,  in  order  to  act  for  once  as  ^^^ 

VOL.  III.  I 
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oHAP.xiL  a  generous  and  honourable  neighbour  and  suzerain.     It 
was  only  natural  that  every  advance  which  was  made  by 
the  lord  of  Rouen,  whether  in  the  way  of  external  great- 
ness or  of  internal  prosperity,  should  be  felt  by  the  lord  of 
Paris  as  a  blow  dealt  against  himself  and  his  Kingdom. 
Greatness    We  may  perhaps  better  understand  the  greatness  of  Nor- 
mimdv        mandy  in  the  days  of  its  independence,  if  we  look  at  some 
J^  Snes.  ^^  ^^®  signs  of  the  greatness  which  it  still  kept  after  two 
centuries  and  a  half  of  subjection,  after  having  long  served 
as  the  chief  battle-ground  between  England  and  France. 
In  the  days  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  Normandy,  far  from 
being  a  third  part  in  extent,  was  in  wealth  and  importance 
a  third   part  of  the   kingdom   into  which  it  had  been 
merged,  and  it  furnished  a  third  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Parisian  crown.     The  great  object  of  every  enemy  of  the 
Parisian  kingdom  was  to  wrest  Normandy  from  its  grasp. 
No  blow  could  be  so  great  as  to  give  even  a  qualified  in- 
dependence to  the  great  province  which  cut  off  the  ciiy 
which  was  the  cradle  and  kernel  of  the  kingdom  from  all 
Its  import-  communication  with   the   English   seas.      There  was   no 

ance  in  , 

the  English  object  on  which  the  enemies  of  France,  English  and  Bur- 
Mndiim      g^^^dian,  were  more  strongly  bent,  than  on  the  separation 
Wars.         of  Normandy  from   the   French   Crown.     There  was  no 
sacrifice  which  a  French  King  would  not   make   rather 
than    surrender   the   noblest   province    of    his    kingdom. 
H21.      The  last  dying  command  of  the  great  English  conqueror 
of   France  was,   at  all    risks,   at  all    sacrifices,    to   keep 
Normandy  in  full  possession.  ^     One  main   object   of  the 
1465.      great    Burgundian   rival    of    France  was   to  give  Nor- 
mandy a   Duke   of  her   own,^   even  though   that   Duke 

1  Monstrelet,  i.  324  h  (ed.  Paris  1595).  "  Vous  charge,"  says  Henry  the 
Fifth,  "  BUT  tant  que  vous  povez  mesprendre,  que  tant  que  vous  vivrez,  ne 
souffirez  k  hire  traict^  avecques  nostre  adversaire  Charles  de  Vallois^  ne 
autres  pour  chose  qu^il  advienne,  que  la  Duch^  de  Nonnandie  ne  luy  [to  his 
son]  demeure  franchement.** 

*  Phil.  Ck>mines,  i.  15  (vol.  i.  p.  71,  ed.  GUidefroy  1723).     "La  chose  du 
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was  himself  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of  Prance.     And,  cHAP.xtf. 
whatever  we  say  of  the  wish  of  the  Englishman,  the  wish  ^irf^o^ 
of  the  Burgandian  was  certainly  met  by  a  strong  vein  of  indepen- 
local  feeling  in  Normandy  itself.     Even  in  those  times,  remaining 
Norman   patriotism  still  held   that  Normandy  was  too  ^^^j 
great  for  simple  incorporation  with  France,  and  that  so  century. 
great  a  Duchy  ought  not  to  be  without  its  Duke.^      On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  sacrifice  from  which  French 
policy  BO  instinctively  shrank.     Lewis  the  Eleventh,  who 
at  least  knew  his  own  interests,  was  willing  to  surrender 
anything  rather  than  make  that  one  great  sacrifice.     He 
would  give  up  Champagne,  even  Aquitaine,  far  greater 
in    extent    than    Normandy,   anything    rather    than   the 
precious  dominion  itself.^     And,  if  the  far  greater  France  Indepen- 
of  the    fifteenth    century  could   so   little  aflford  to   see,^!^-^' 
Normandy  cut    off   from    its    body,   even    to    form    an  *l^w^«ain« 

*^  to  f  iBnoe. . 

apanage  of  one  of  its  own  princes,  how  far  more  threaten- 
ing must  a  practically  independent,  and  often  hostile, 
Normandy  have  been  to  the  infant  France  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  Champagne  and  Anjou  were  the  -fiefs  of 
princes  well  nigh  as  powerful  as  their  over-lord,  when 
Aquitaine  was,  in  all  save  a  nominal  homage,  a  foreign 
land?  Independent  Normandy,  flourishing  under  its 
illustrious  Duke,  was  as  sharp  an  eye-sore  to  Paris  as  ever 
Aigina  was  to  Peiraieus.^     As  he  who  held  Demetrias, 

monde  qu'il  desiroit  le  plus,  c^estoit  de  voir  un  Due  en  Normandie ;  car  par 
ce  mojen  il  luy  sembloit  le  Roy  estre  afiPoibly  de  la  tierce  partid/*  See  the 
whole  history  of  the  grant  and  reconquest  of  Normandy,  cap.  zii-zv,  and 
Kirk,  Charles  the  Bold,  ii.  338  et  seqq. 

*  Phil.  Comines,  i.  13  (vol.  i.  p.  64).  "  Et  a  tousjours  Hen  semble  aux 
Normands,  et  fait  encores,  que  si  grand'  Duchd,  comme  lA  leur,  requiert 
bien  un  Due ;  et,  k  dire  la  verity,  eUe  est  de  grand*  estime,  et  s'y  leve  de 
grands  deniers.**  So,  in  the  same  chapter,  Lewis  says,  "  que  de  son  con- 
seulement  n*euBt  jamais  bailie  tel  partage  k  son  fir^re,  mais  puis  que  d'eux 
mesmes  lee  Normands  en  avoient  fait  cette  nouvellet^,  il  en  estoit  content." 

«  lb.  ii.  9,  15  (vol.  i.  pp.  116,  137).    Kirk,  i.  272,  334,  525. 

'  Arlst.  Rhet.  Hi.  10.  Eat  nipttsXfji  -rijv  Atyiyav  dffxXtiv  iieikivaf,  rijv 
K^/Affv  rw)  TIfipai4u9. 

I    2 
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CHAP.  xn.  Chalkis,  and  Akrokorinthos  was  said  to  hold  the  fetters  of 

Greece,^  so  he  who  held  Eu,  Cherbourg,  Honfleur,  and 

Rouen,  might  truly  be  said  to  hold  the  fetters  of  royal 

France. 

NoniMtti  The  King  of  the  French  then,  throughout  this  period, 

J^l^  ^'^^  is  the  arch-disturber,  powerfully  helped  on  occasion  by  his 

JT^^^w^    now  loyal  vassal  the  Count  of  Anjou.     We  shall  see  both 

and  Anjou.  of  them  advance,  step  by  step,  from  giving  shelter  and 

comfort  to  Norman  rebels  to  giving  them  active  help  in 

their  warfare,  and  from  giving  them  active  help  in  their 

warfare  to  formal  invasions  of  the  Norman  land  at  the 

head  of  their  own  armies. 

Revolt  of        The  first  revolt  against  William  after  the  war  of  Dom- 
BuBac.        front  and  Alen9on  is  wrapped  up  in  great  obscurity.     One 

1048-        ancient  writer  alone  records  it:    amon&r  modem  writers, 
1053?  ^  ,  ^  '  ° 

some  pass  it  by  unnoticed,  while  others  recount  it  with  a 

singular  amount  of  confusion.^      But  there  seems  reason 

to  believe  that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  at  some 

time  after  the  affair  of  William  of  Mortain,^  the  Duke  was 

disturbed  by  a  revolt  of  another  kinsman  of  his  own  name 

The  Counts  at  the  other  end  of  his  Duchy.     Duke  Richard  the  Good 

had  granted  to  his  half-brother  William  the  castle  and 

Castle  of     county   of  Eu,  the   old  border-fortress   of    Rolf.*      That 

famous  spot,  known  in  modem  times  as  the  last  home  of 

lawful  royalty  in  France,  was  marked  by  a  castle,  every 

trace  of  which  has  given  way  to  a  palace  of  the  sixteenth 

century,  but  which  was  long  the  chief  guard  of  Normandy 

towards  the  frontier  of  Ponthieu.     It  was  no  hill-fort,  like 

The  earlier  Domfront  or,  in   another  way,  like   Falaise.      It  was   a 

rites  on  the  fortress  of  the  older  Norman  type,  a  stronghold  of  the  days 

^^^'•^*         when  the  Normans  had  not  yet  cast  off  the  feelings  of  the 

old  Wikings,  when  to  command  the  sea  was  their  main 

*  See  Hist.  Fed.  Gov.  i.  621.  «  See  Appendix  R. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  287.  «  See  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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object,  and  when  princes  placed  their  dwelling-places  on  obap.ui. 
points  close  to  the  sea  or  to  some  navigable  river.     Built 
on  comparatively  low  ground,  with  hills  overlooking  town 
and  castle  on  every  side,  the  fortress  of  En  no  doubt  had 
its  value  in  the  days  of  Hasting  and  Rolf.     It  immedi- 
ately commands  the  flats,  in  those  days  no  doubt  not  folly 
reclaimed  from  the   sea,  which  lie  skirted  by  the  hills 
which  end  in  the  cliffs  of  Tr^port.     Count  William  and  his 
wife  Lescelina  were  among  the  most  lavish  benefactors  of 
the  Church  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Normandy. 
The  church   of   Eu  was  built  and  endowed   by   Count  Church 
William  as  a  foundation  of  secular  canons,  which,  like  so  founded  for 
many  other  foundations  of  the  same  kind,  like  Waltham  ^^^ 
in  the  very  same  year,  was  afterwards  changed  into   a  ^^^ » 
house  of  regulars.^     Small,  if  any,  are  the  traces  which  ^^J^jf*** 
remain  of  the  church  where  Duke  William  received  his  "77- 
bride  ;^  it  is  to  the  monastic  occupants  of  Eu  that  we  owe 
that  stately  and   soaring  pile  which   needs   only  fitting 
towers  to  rank  among  the  noblest  minsters  of  Normandy. 
Lescelina,  the  Count's  wife,  who  herself  in  her  widowhood  Other  ec- 
took  the  monastic  habit,  lives  in    Norman   ecclesiastical  foundAtionB 
history  as  the  foundress  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  on  ^^ 
the  Dive,-'  whose  noble  tower  forms   the  most  striking 
object  on   the   way   from  the   birthplace    of   the    Great 
William  to  the  place  of  his  burial.     Two  of  their  sons,  the  Sons  of 

TUT"*!!*    «wk 

eldest  and  the  youngest,  walked  in  the  steps   of  their  ^^  Leecse- 
parents.     Robert  succeeded  his  father  in  the  County  of^*™*» 
Eu ;    he   lived   a   loyal  and   honoured   subject   of    Duke  count 
William,  one  of  his  chosen  counsellors  and  valiant  soldiers,  ^^  ^"  '* 
whose  name  will  often  occur  in  this  history  alike  among 
the  defenders   of  Normandy  and  the   invaders  of  Eng- 
land.    He  too  was  bountiful  to  ecclesiastical  foundations, 

*  See  the  charter  in  Neustria  Pia,  694. 
'  See  above,  p.  93. 

•  Will.  Gem.  vii.  22.     Neuatria  Pia,  496. 
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cHAP.xu.  and  at  his  bidding  the  Abbey  of  Treport^  arose  on  the 

rocks  which  bound  the  view  from  the  now  forsaken  walks 

Hugh,        which  surround  his  dwelling-place.     His  younger  brother 

Biuiop  of 

Lideux.  Hugh  mounted  the  episcopal  throne  of  Lisieux.  In  that 
050-1077.  ^gj^  Yie  id  described  as  showing  himself  a  model  of  ecclesi- 

His  astical  perfection  of  every  kind.^     Among  his  other  good 

deeds,  his  panegyrist  records  that,  when  the  synod  was 
held  in  his  own  church  for  the  trial  of  his  kinsman  and 
metropolitan  Malger,  he  preferred  the  cause  of  God  to  the 
ties  of  blood,  and  was  foremost  to  give  his  voice  against 
the  son  of  his  uncle.^  There  is  no  need  to  doubt  the 
purity  of  Hugh's  motives;  yet  an  historian  who  judged 
Norman  Bishops  by  a  rule  as  uncharitable  as  that  by 
which  his  panegyrist  judges  English  Earls  might  doubt 
whether  it  must  needs  have  been  a  disinterested  act  when 
the  Bishop  of  Lisieux  pleaded  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen.  The  eldest  and  the  third  son  of 
William  and  Lescelina  were  thus  memorable  and  honoured 

Willimm  in  their  several  walks.  Their  second  son,  William,  called 
Busac>  has  left  behind  him  a  less  worthy  name.     He  is 

Hi§  re-  known  in  Norman  history  only  for  his  rebellion,  a  rebellion 
^^  of  which  the  exact  cause  and  the  exact  date  are  alike 
uncertain.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  asserted  a  right  to  the 
Duchy.*  This  claim  must  have  been  made  on  much  more 
frivolous  grounds  than  those  which  had  been  put  forth 
by  some   other   pretenders;    for,  to   say  nothing  of  his 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  2a.  "Monasterium  Sancti  MichaeliB  Ulterioris  Port&B 
sedificavit."     See  the  charter  in  Neustria  Pia,  587. 

•  Will.  Pict.  118.  Tlie  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux  is  longer  and  louder  in 
the  praise  of  his  own  diocesan  than  in  the  praise  of  any  one  except  the  Duke 
himself.  Bishop  Hugh  had  a  son  named  Roger,  *'  Rogerius  Hugonis  £pi- 
soopi  filius.**     See  the  Trinity  Cartulary  at  Rouen,  pp.  44  a,  443. 

■  Will.  Pict.  119.  "Ipse  profecto,  quum  deponeretur  Archiprsesul  Mai- 
gerius,  vox  justitiee  sonora  fuit,  constanter  permanens  in  parte  Dei,  propter 
Deum  damnans  filium  patrui.'* 

*  Will.  Grem.  vii.  20.  "Ducatum  sibi  volens  vendicare,  coepit  contra 
Ducem  minis  et  infestationibus  cervicem  erigere.** 
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having  an  elder  brother  living,  the  birth  of  his  father  was  chap.  xii. 
as  distinctly  illegitimate   as   the   birth   of  the  reigning 
Duke.     William  Busac  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time,  by 
what  means  does  not  appear,  in  possession  of  his  brother's 
fortress  of  Eu,  which  he  made  the  centre  of  his  revolt. 
But  he  had  provoked  a  foe  stronger  than  himself.     Duke  Duke 
William   gathered   a   force,   and   besieged   and   took  the  ^^^^  £„. 
fortress  of  his  great  forefather.^     He  acted  with  the  same 
politic  lenity  which,  at  this  time  of  his  life,  he  always 
showed,  except  when  his  passions  were  specially  aroused  in 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  aroused  at  Alen9on.     He  William 
only  bade  his  rebellious  kinsman  to  go  into  banishment,  banished. 
The  castle  of  Eu  was  given  back   to  its  lawful  owner  ^.^^^^^ 
Count  Robert.    As  for  William  Bosac,  he  distinctly  gained  France, 
by  hifl  exile.     A  younger  son  in  Normandy,  he  became  the  oeives  the 
founder   of  a  great  house  in  a  foreign  land.     He  tookg^^il^^^ 
shelter  in  France,  where  King  Henry  received  him  with  *°58. 
all  honour,  and  after  a  while  promoted  him  to  a  splendid 
marriage  and  a  great  fief.     He  bestowed  on  the  exile  the 
hand  of  Adelaide,  heiress  of  Reginald  Count  of  Soissons, 
sprung  from  a  younger  branch  of  that  house  of  Verman- 
dois  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  direct  and  legitimate 
male  line  of  Charles  the  Great.^    But  the  direct  line  of  the 
banished  rebel  did  not  flourish.    Two  sons  succeeded  Count 
William  in  the  possession  of  Soissons,  and  the  heritage 
then  passed  away  into  the  hands  of  descendants  in  the 
female  line.^ 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  ao.  ''Fortia  prinoeps,  nolens  ei  cedere,  exercitum 
congregant,  et  castrum  Oucib,  donee  illud  caperet,  obsedit.** 

•  lb.  *'At  ille  Henricmn  Regem  Francorum  expetiit,  cui  quid  sibi  con- 
tigiflflet  flebiliter  retexit.  Rex  vero  ipsum,  utpote  nobilem  genere  et  fonnA 
militem,  benigne  suBcepit,  et  infortimio  ejus  condolens  Comitatum  Sues- 
rioniB  ei  cmn  qu&dam  nobiH  conjuge  tribuit."  The  Vermandois  finmily  was 
descended  from  King  Bernard  of  Italy,  son  of  Pippin,  son  of  Charles.  See 
Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  700,  727.  The  supposed  treason  of  Bernard 
seems  to  have  shut  out  his  descendants  from  the  Imperial  and  royal  suc- 
cession. '  See  Appendix  R. 
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CHAP.  XII.       The  next  revolt  against  which  the  Duke  had  to  straggle 
Revjolt  of    ^a,8  of  a  much  more  formidable  kind.     Of  no  man  could 

Volliain 

Count  of     it  be  more  truly  said  than  of  William  that  his  foes  were 
1053.   '      they   of  his   own   household.      The   rebel   was   again   a 
kinsman,  and  the  scene  of  the  rebellion  was  again  laid  in 
those  lands  beyond  the  Seine  which  had  remained  loyal 
during  the  revolt  which  ended  at  Val-es-dunes.^    William, 
in  short,  was  destined  to  fight  for  his  crown  with  every 
branch  of  his  family,  and  with  the  men  of  every  part  of 
his  dominions.     The  kinsman  who  now  revolted  was  an 
uncle,   another  William,  a  son  of  Richard  the  Good  by 
Papia,  a   brother  therefore  of  Archbishop  Malger.     The 
legitimacy  of   his    own    birth   was    perhaps  not  wholly 
beyond  doubt ;'  yet  we  are  told  that  he,  like  Guy  of  Bur- 
gundy and  others,^  as  the  son  of  a  lawful  wife,^  despised 
the  Bastard  of  Herleva,  and  asserted  his  own  better  right 
Wide-        to  the  Duchy.     In  this  movement  against  Duke  William 
movOTient  ^^^7  conspirators,  both  in  and  out  of  Normandy,  had  a 
against  the  ghare.     And  at  their  head  stood  one,  the  highest  of  all  in 
ghi^  rank,  and  now  again  the  foremost  in  hatred  against  the 

^^  ^y  prince  by  whose  side  he  once  had  fought,  Henry,  King  of 
Heniy ;  the  French.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  the  Primate  of 
5S^SahOT)  Normandy  himself  had  a  share  in  his  brother's  intrigues. 
^^*te«'-  Acts  of  distinct  treason  may  thus  have  been  among  the 
causes  which  led  to  his  deposition,  as  well  as  either  neglect 


'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  241,  242.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 

*  Old.  Vit.  657  B  (in  the  death-bed  speech).  "Patrui  mei  Malgerius  Ro- 
thomagenBiB  ArchiepiscopuB,  et  GuiUelmus  frater  ejus,  cui  Archas  et  comi* 
tatum  Galogii  gratis  dederam,  me  velut  nothum  oontempsenmt.**  So  Roman 
de  Ron,  8565 ; 

"  Ki  clamout  dreit  en  T^ritage ; 
Pur  ke  il  esteit  nez  de  muillier.'* 


And  8583  ; 


"  Jamez  Ii  Due  nc  servireit; 
Normendie  k  grant  tort  teneit, 
Bastart  esteit,  n*i  aveit  dreit.'* 
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of  ecclesiastical  rule  in  his  own  person  or  an  intemperate  ohap.  xu. 
zeal  for  its  observance  in  the  persons  of  others.^    At  all  The  Duke 
events,   the  Primate's   brother  was  now  strongly,  most  v^^SH^ 
likely  deservedly,  suspected  by  the  Duke.     We  are  told  <>^^J<1"^- 
that  he   had  been   engaged   in   secret  plots   ever    since  conduct ; 
William's  childhood  i^  but  it  is  certain  that  his  name  has  ^  ^^^^' 

turn  at 

not  openly  appeared  in  any  of  the  conspiracies  and  revolts  Domfront. 
which  we  have  thus  far  had  to  recbrd.     We  are  told  also  ^<*48-io49. 
that,  at  the  siege  of  Domfront,  he  acted  something  like  the 
part  of  a  deserter,  leaving  his  post  without  any  leave  from 
his  sovereign  and  general.^   On  these  and  on  other  grounds  Duke 
it  was  that  Duke  William,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  with-  oocupiee 
out  as  yet  meddling  with  any  other  of  the  rights  and  the  castle 

^  OI  .^LTQUeS* 

possessions  of  his  uncle,  took  possession  of  and  garrisoned 
his  castle  of  Arques.^ 

Arques,  the  small  capital  of  the  district  of  Talou,°  plays  Descrip- 
a  part  in  warfare  both  earlier  and  later  than  the  days  with  ^ues : 
which  we   have   to   do.      Its  name   is   now  best  known  i** /•«**«' 

and  later 

through  the  victory  which  was  won  in  its  neighbourhood  history. 
by  Henry  of  Navarre  over  the  forces  of  the  League.     But     ^^^' 
Arques  had  become  famous  in  far  earlier  times.     In  the 
troubled  minority   of  Richard  the  Fearless,  when  King 

'  Orderic  (657  B)  adds,  after  the  words  last  quoted  about  Malger  and 
William  of  Arques ;  "  Henriciis  Regem  et  Engelrannum  Comitem  Pontivi 
contra  me  aocersenmt." 

'  Will.  Pict.  91.  "  Is  ab  ineunte  pueri  principatu  infidus  ei  et  adversus, 
quamquam  fidelitatem  juratus  et  obsequium,  hostilia  agitabat>  modo  temeri- 
tate  non  latente  reaistens,  dandestinis  interdum  dolis.** 

'  lb.  92.  "In  supradicti  Danfronti  oppugnatione  quasi  desertoris  furtivo 
more  discessit,  nequaqnam  petitft  missione ;  satellitii  debitum,  cujus  antea 
nomine  hostilitatem  utcumque  velabat,  jam  omne  detrectans/*  This  can 
hardly  mean  that  he  openly  renounced  his  allegiance  so  early  as  the  siege  of 
Domfront. 

*  lb.  "Ob  haec  et  alia  tot  ejus  et  tanta  ansa.  Dux  uti  res  monuit, 
suspicieos  plura  et  majora  ausurum,  receptaculi,  quo  plurimum  confidebat, 
editios  finnamentum  occupavit,  custodiam  immittens,  in  nullo  amplius  tamen 
jus  ejus  imminuens." 

^  On  the  histoiy  of  Arques  and  Talou,  see  M.  Deville's  Histoire  du 
ChAteau  d* Arques,  Rouen  1839;  Stapleton,  i.  cxxiii. 
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Lewis  of  Laon  and  Count  Amulf  of  Flanders  invaded  the 
Duchy,  the  Flemish  Count,  in  marching  along  the  Norman 
coast,  had  been  checked  by  the  resistance  of  the  Norman 
garrison  which  defended  Arques.'  The  post  which  they 
then  held  was  most  likely  the  town  of  Arques,  which  has 
now  sunk  to  a  mere  village,  but  which  was  in  those  days 
a  place  of  some  importance.  As  an  important  position 
according  to  earlier  Norman  ideas,^  it  became  an  occasional 
dwelling-place  of  the  Dukes,  and  it  was  in  its  neighbour- 
hood that  Duke  Richard  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
famous  Gunnor.^  Arques  had  also  g^ven  its  name  to  a 
line  of  Viscounts,  themselves  descended  from  another 
daughter  of  the  lucky  forester,  and  whose  names  will  be 
found  enrolled  among  the  conquerors  of  England.^  But 
the  County  of  Arques  or  Talou  had  been  granted,  seem- 
ingly by  William  himself  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign/ 
to  his  uncle  the  son  of  Papia.  Count  William  took  care, 
after  the  manner  of  that  time,  to  secure  himself  by 
building  a  fortress  on  a  new  site,  a  fortress  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  in  the 
history  of  Norman  military  architecture.  The  castle  of 
Arques,  the  work  of  William's  rebellious  uncle  and  name- 
sake/ is  one  of  the  few  examples  still  remaining  of  the 


'  See  vol.  i.  p.  213  et  seqq.;  Flodoard,  944 ;  Richer,  ii.  42. 
'  See  above,  p.  116. 

*  Will.  Gem.  viii.  36.  "Haud  procul  ab  oppido  Arcanmi,  villA  quae 
dicitur  Schechevilla  (EquiqueviUe)."     See  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

*  On  the  Viscounts  of  Arques,  see  Deville,  pp.  9,  13, 19,  87 ;  Stapleton,  i. 
aodii. ;  Will.  Gem.  viii.  36.  See  the  lands  of  Willehnus  de  Ards  in  Suffolk, 
Domesday,  431  h.  An  Osbem  de  Arcis  also  occurs  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  657  B  (see  p.  20,  note  *).     So  Roman  de  Rou,  8568  ; 
"Pur  honur  de  sim  parents,         Li  ad  li  Dus  en  fieu  dun^ 
E  pur  avoir  sa  feelt^  Arches  h  Taillou  li  cunt^." 

*  Will.  Pict.  92.  "  Nempe  eas  latebras,  id  munimentum  initse  elationis 
atque  dementise  ipse  primus  fimdavit,  ct  quam  operosissime  exstruxit  in 
prsealti  mentis  Arcarum  cacumine."  Will.  Gem.  vii.  7.  "Nobilitate  vero 
generis  elatus,  castrum  Archarum  in  cacumine  ipsius  mentis  oondidit."     So 
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castles  which  were  raised  by  the  turbulent  Norman  barons  ohap.  xu. 
in  the  stormy  days  of  William's  minority.^     In  the  stage  The  later 
of  the  military  art  which  now  opens,  the  lower  ground  is  casUes  on 
forsaken,  and  the  square  donjon  is  almost  always  found  ^^^^ 
placed  on  a  height.     Such  a  position  at  once  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  castle  in  case  of  attack,  and  enabled  it  to 
command  the   surrounding  country  like  an  eagle's  nest 
perched  on  a  rock.    Still,  in  days  before  the  introduction  of 
artillery,  it  was  no  objection  to  a  site,  if  it  was  otherwise 
convenient,  that  it  was  commanded  by  ground  higher  still. 
It  was  not  till  the  days  of  the  English  wars  that  WiUiam's 
own    Falaise   could  be  attacked   from   the  rock  on  the 
opposite  side  of  his  maternal  beck.^     An  insular  or  penin- 
sular  site  was   specially  sought   out ;  and  this  choice  is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  site  of  the 
Castle  of  Arques.     At  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Podtion  of 
the  haven  whose  name  of  Dieppe  is  but  a  slight  corruption 
of  the  old  Teutonic  deeps,  near  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name  with  the  Eaulne  and  with  the 
northern  Varenne,  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  immediately 
commands  the  low,  and  in  old  times  marshy,  flats  which 
lie  between  the  high  ground  and  the  sea.     The  range  of 
hills  which  ends  in  the  cliffs  of  Dieppe  rises  close  to  the 
left ;  to  the  right,  at  a  greater  distance^  lie  the  heights 
covered    by   the    Forest    of  Arques.     These   heights  are 
separated  from  the  peninsular  hill  by  the  town  of  Arques, 
with  its  rich  and  picturesque  church  of  the  latest  mediaeval 
work^  and  by  the  battle-ground  which  made  Arques  famous 

the  Chronicle  of  Swnt  Wandrille  in  D'Achery,  ii.  288.  "  Willehnus  vide- 
licet qui  portea  Areas  castrum  in  pago  Tellau  primus  statuit/'  The  build- 
ing was  clearly  something  novel,  and  it  struck  people  in  Normandy  almost 
as  the  building  of  Richard*s  castle  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 36-141)  struck  people 
in  England.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ruined  keep  is  part  of  the 
original  work.  As  to  the  gate,  and  the  other  parts  assigned  to  the  same 
date  by  M.  Deville,  I  am  not  quite  so  certain.   * 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  189.  ■  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  174,  175. 
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CHAP.  xn.  in  later  days.  In  fact  both  Williams,  the  founder  and  the 
Conqueror  alike,  seem  to  be  eclipsed  even  in  local  memory 
by  the  fame  of  the  more  modern  hero.*  It  was  on  the 
end  of  this  tongue  of  land  that  Count  William  fixed  his 
castle,  the  outer  wall  fencing  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula^  while  the  donjon  itself  was  placed  on  the  neck 
of  the  isthmus.  At  Arques  no  artificial  mound  was 
needed ;  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  naturally  of  no  slight 
steepness ;  but^  even  on  such  a  site  as  this,  a  Norman 
castle-builder  was  not  satisfied  with  trusting  to  natural 
defences  only.  Between  the  wall  and  the  slope  of  the  hill 
Count  William  dug  a  fosse  of  enormous  depth,  such  a  fosse 
as  may  be  seen  in  our  own  land  at  Old  Sarum.  An  enemy 
who  scaled  the  sides  of  the  hill  thus  found  himself^  not 
under  the  castle  wall,  but  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  ground^  a 
mere  pathway  in  short,  with  a  deep  and  wide  ditch  between 
himself  and  the  fortress.  This  gigantic  work  still  remains ; 
so  does  the  donjon  itself,  but,  stripped  as  it  is  of  all  its 
smooth  stone  and  of  every  fragment  of  architectural  detail, 
it  appears  to  the  ordinary  eye  little  more  than  a  shapeless 
mass.  The  inner  gate  and  part  of  the  outer  wall  are 
perhaps  also  of  the  original  work ;  but  the  castle  received 
large  additions  and  alterations  in  very  late  times,  some 
of  which  did  not  even  spare  the  donjon  itself.^  Still 
the  site  remains  untouched,  and  the  huge  stern  mass  of 
the  donjon  is  still  there,  at  least  more  fortunate  in  its 
decay  than  Falaise  in  its  *^  restoration."  There  is  no  spot 
in  Normandy  on  which  the  true  Norman  spirit  is  more 
thoroughly  impressed. 


'  His  admirers  however  need  not  have  carved  him  in  bas-r^ef  over  a 
gate  which  may  belong  to  the  days  of  William,  and  which  is  at  any  rate 
much  older  than  the  days  of  Henry. 

'  All  these  points  are  gone  into  minutely  by  M.  Deville.  I  went  over  the 
castle  minutely  in  May,  1868,  with  M.  Dcville*s  book  in  hand,  and  I  can 
bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  his  description,  though  I  cannot  always 
accept  his  inferences. 
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Such  a  fortress  as  this  Duke  William  could  not  afford  to  chap.  xn. 
leave  in  the  hands  of  a  suspected  enemy.     He  therefore,  as  Duke 
I  have  just  said,  placed  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Arques,    ^^  ^ 
seemingly  thinking  that,  in  so  doing,  he  had  done  enough  garrison 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  that  quarter  of  the  Duchy.    At  cMtle. 
all  events  he  did  not  think  that  his  personal  presence  was 
needed  ;  for  we  find  him  once  more  in  the  distant  C6tentin,  Duke 
once  more,  as  before  the  day  of  Val-es-dunes,  to  be  sum-  Vjj^!^** 
moned  from  his  hunting-seat  at  Valognes^  by  the  news  of 
a  rebellion  in  the  land.     This  time  it  was  not  his  personal 
safety  that  was  threatened,  but  everything  was  in  jeopardy 
for  which  William  could  deem  it  worth  while  to  reign  or 
to  live.     The  garrison  which  he  had  placed  on  the  steep  of  xhe  Duke*8 
Arques  had  proved  faithless.     Count  William  had  appeared  ^^^  ** 
before  the  gate  of  the  fortress  which  he  had  himself  raised ;  betrays  th© 

castle  to 

threats,   gifts,   promises,   solicitations  of  every  kind,  had  Count 
won  over  the  minds  of  its  unsteady  defenders.^    The  Lord         ™' 
of  Arques  once  more  stood  as  master  within  his  own  castle, 
and  now,   in  reliance   on   the  support  of  their  common  Count 
over-lord,   he  openly  defied  his   nephew  and  immediate  ^^^ 
sovereign.^  revolts. 

The  anarchy  which  had  overspread  all  Normandy  in  the 
days  of  Duke  William's  childhood,  now  broke  forth  again, 
no  less  fearful  in  kind  though  greatly  narrowed  in  extent. 
But  it  was  at  least  spread  over  as  wide  a  range  as  could  be  Ravages  of 
conmianded  from  the  Castle  of  Arques.  The  hill-fortress  ®  ^ 
became  a  mere  nest  of  robbers,  by  whom  every  sort  of 
damage  was  ceaselessly  inflicted  on  the  country  around. 
As  ever  happened  in  these  wretched  conflicts,  the  blow  fell 

1  Both  William  of  Poitiers  (9a)  and  Oideric  (657  B)  place  Williaxa  "  in 
Constantino  pago.**  The  special  mention  of  Yalog^es  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  245) 
comes  from  the  Roman  de  Rou,  8698  et  seqq. 

'  Will.  Pict.  u.  B,  "  Malefidi  custodes  non  multo  post  castri  potestatem 
oonditori  reddimt,  munerum  poUidtatione,  et  impensius  imminente  vari& 
sollidtatione  &tigati  subactique." 

'  On  the  order  of  events  in  this  revolt,  see  Appendix  S. 
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CHAP.  xu.  heaviest  on  those  who  were  least  able  to  bear  it.  The  goods 
of  the  churches,  the  crops  and  cattle  of  the  peasant,  the 
wares  of  the  travelling  merchant,  became  the  prey  of  Count 
William  and  his  soldiers.  This  kind  of  excess  it  was  ever 
the  great  Duke's  boast,  as  it  was  his  highest  glory,  to  put 
down  with  all  the  weight  of  his  hand.  We  may  well  be- 
lieve his  panegyrist  when  he  tells  us  that  it  was  in  answer 
to  the  cry  of  his  suffering  people^  no  less  than  to  avenge 
the  insult  done  to  his  own  authority^  >  that  William  set 
Duke  forth  in  all  haste  from  Yalogrnes.  He  set  forth  on  a  march 
maroh  from  only  less  speedy  than  the  headlong  ride  which  had  once 
Valognea.  y^Q^ne  him  across  the  estuary  of  the  Vire  and  by  the  minster 
and  the  mount  of  the  faithful  Hubert.*  No  longer  alone, 
he  again  made  his  way  across  the  ford  which  he  had  passed 
on  that  memorable  night,  but  now  he  had  no  need  to  slink 
in  by-paths  or  to  fear  to  present  himself  before  the  gates  of 
any  city  in  his  dominions.  He  pressed  on  now  by  loyal 
Bayeux,  safe  under  the  episcopal  care  of  his  brother,  or 
rather  of  those  who  ruled  under  the  name  of  the  youthful 
Prelate.^  He  passed  by  Caen,  where  the  anathema  had 
been  spoken  against  evil-doers  such  as  those  whom  he  was 
hastening  to  chastise.^  There  he  made  a  feint  of  going  on 
towards  his  capital;  but  he  turned  his  steps  to  Pont- 
audemer,  he  crossed  the  Seine  at  Caudebec^  one  of  the  spots 
where  the  ancient  speech  of  the  Northman  still  lives  in  the 


^  Will.  Pict.  92.  "Nam  festiiiantem  ut  oontrairet  injurise  suae  amplius 
indtaverunt  audita  mala  provincise  suse.  Eoclesiarum  bomb,  agrestium 
laboree,  negotiatonmi  luora  militum  predam  injuste  fieri  dolebat.  Miser- 
ando  planctu  imbellis  vulgi,  qui  mxdtus  tempore  hdli  aut  teditionum  oriri 
BoUt,  advocari  ae  cogitabat."  The  mention  of  merchants  as  a  numerous  and 
important  class  marks  the  growing  civilization  of  Nonnandy  under  its  great 
ruler. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

'  Odo  could  not  have  been  now  above  seventeen  years  old  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  208),  nor  William  himself  above  twenty -six. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 
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local  name;^  he  hastened  on  hy  Baons-le-Comte,  till  he  ohap.  xii. 
found  himself^  at  the  head  of  six  followers  only,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Arques.^     All  the  rest  of  the  company  at  He  reaches 
whose  head  he  had  set  forth  from  Yalognes  had  broken  with  a 
down  on  the  way  beneath  the  haste  and  weariness  of  that  company 
terrible  ride.     But  a  reinforcement  was  already  waiting  and  meets 
for  him.     Some  of  the  Doke's  chiefest  and  most  trusty  mentfrom 
Tassals  had  deemed  that,  in  such  a  moment  of  peril,  there  ^"®"- 
was  no  need  to  wait  for  formal  orders  to  do  the  duty  of 
every  loyal  subject.     They  had  set  forth  from  B.ouen  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  numbering  three  hundred  knights,  meaning 
to  keep  the  revolters  in  check  and  to  hinder  the  carrjdng 
of  any  kind  of  provisions  into  the  rebellious  fortress.^     But 
they  found  the  force  gathered  in   the  castle  to  be  so 
large,  and  they  found  the  loyalty  Df  some  of  their  own 
men  to  be  so  doubtful,  that,  on  the  second  day  of  their 
adventure,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  turn  home  again 
before  the  dawn  of  the  next  day.    Hard  by  the  castle  they 
found  the  Duke  with  his  small  company.     They  told  him  William 
the  state  of  affairs ;  the  disaffection  was  greater  than  he  to  delay, 
thought;   nearly  the  whole  neighbourhood — that  is,  we 
may  suppose,  the  noble   portion  of  its  inhabitants — was 
hostile ;  it  was  dangerous  to  go  on  further  with  so  small 
a  force.     But  the  victor  of  Yal-es-dunes  and  Domfront 
had  learned  something  like  confidence  in  his   star.     "  If 
the  rebels,"  said  the  Duke,  "  once  see  me  &ee  to  face,  they 
will  never  dare  to  withstand  me.^'*     At  once,  we  are  told.  He  hastens 
he  spurred  on  his  horse  at  full  speed.     His  rebel  uncle  and  suoceasM 
his  followers,  a  greater  company  than  his  own,  were  to  be  ^**™"* 

^  Caudebec«'Cold  Beck.  The  arms  of  the  town  are  appropriately  three 
fish. 

^  See  Appendix  S. 

'  I  here  follow  the  narrative  of  VHlliam  of  Poitiers  (93),  trying  to  make 
it  intelligible  by  borrowing  some  hihts  from  William  of  Malmeebury. 

*  Will.  Pict.  93.  "  Nihil  quidem  rebelles  in  se,  quimi  prasentem  con- 
spexerint,  aiuniroe.** 
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CHAP.  xn.  seen   on  the    steep,   returning,    it   would    seem,   from    a 
before  the   plundering  excursion.    They  were  therefore  no  doubt  dis- 

^&we6> 

ordered  and  encumbered  with  booty.  The  Duke  determined 
on  an  instant  attack.  He  followed  them  up  to  the  only 
accessible  point  of  the  hill,  by  the  path  leading  straight  to 
the  gate  of  the  castle.  A  skirmish  followed  before  the 
gateway,  on  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  later  defences 
of  the  castle.  The  defenders  of  the  fortress  gave  way 
before  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  Duke,  and  it  was  only, 
we  are  told,  through  their  suddenly  shutting  the  gates  that 
the  quarrel  failed  to  be  decided  on  the  very  day  in  which 
William  had  come  in  sight  of  the  rebel  stronghold. 

The  castle  of  Arques  might  possibly  have  been  taken 
by  such  a  sudden  blow  as  the  Duke  had  done  his  best  to 
deal ;  but  he  knew  well  that  to  attempt  to  carry  his  uncle's 
fortress  by  storm  while  its  defenders  were  on  their  guard 
was  an  undertaking  which  surpassed  even  his  prowess. 
Horse  and  foot  might  have  pressed  up  the  sides  of  the  hill, 
but  it  would  have  been  only  to  fall  headlong  into  the  deep 
chasm  which  yawned  between  them  and  the  outer  walls 
of  the  castle.^  Duke  William  was  too  wary  a  warrior  to 
waste  his  strength  on  such  attempts  as  this ;  moreover, 
at  this  time  of  his  life  at  least,  he  had  no  mind  for  wanton 
slaughter,  and  he  wished  for  the  honour  of  winning  back 
the  castle  and  crushing  the  rebellion  without  the  shedding 
WiUiain  of  Norman  blood.^  A  blockade  was  therefore  the  only 
the  castle,  course  open  to  him  ;  Arques  was  to  be  another  Brionne.^ 
The  Duke  had  now  been  joined  by  a  large  following, 
counting  among  them  some  of  the  best  knights  of  Nor- 

'  See  the  spirited  illustration  in  Deville,  p.  28a. 

'  Will.  Pict.  93.  "Dein  potiri  volens  munitioner  jussu  propere  oon- 
tracto  exercitu  circumsedit.  Fuit  difScillimum  quos  ea  natura  loci  maxime 
defensabat  expugnare.  Sane  more  suo  illo  optimO;  rem  optans  absque  cruore 
confectum  in,  efferatos  et  contumaces  obice  castelli  ad  montb  pedem  ex- 
structi  dausit.** 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 
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mandy.^     He  could  therefore  afford  to  divide  his  forces,  ohap.xh. 
One  party  was  left  to  carry  on  the  blockade  of  the  castle. 
Its  command  was   entrusted   to  Walter  Giffard,  a  loyal  Walter 
knight  of  the   neighbourhood.      He  was  a  kinsman   of  ^^^^^n^, 
William  of  Arques,  that  is,  not  of  the  rebel  Count,  but  of  ^^?^^* 
the  &ithful  Viscount,  and  he  was  a  more  distant  kinsman  party. 
of  the  Duke  himself,  as  both  owned  a  common  ancestor  in 
the  forester  o£  Equiqueville,  the  father  of  Gunnor  and  her 
sisters.^    The  chief  who  now  commanded  below  the  steep 
of  Arques  lived  to   refuse  to   bear  the  banner  of  Nor- 
mandy below  the  steep  of  Senlac.      He  lived  to  make 
up  for  a  forced  inaction  against  rebels  in  his  own  land^ 
by  dealing  blows  with  all  the  remaining  strength  of  his 
aged  arm  against  men  who  were  fighting  for  their  homes 
against  an  unprovoked  invasion.     He  lived  to  have  his 
name  written  in  the  great  record  of  the  Conquest,  and 
to  found,  like   so   many  others   among  the  baronage  of 
Normandy,  a  short-lived  Earldom  in  the  land  which  he 
helped  to  conquer.     The  force  under  Walter  now  remained 
to  guard  the  works  which  the  Duke  raised  for  the  blockade 
of  the  castle.     A  ditch  and.  palisade  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
protected  a  wooden  tower,^  which  was  raised,  as  usual,  in 

>  Baman  de  Bou,  8610  ; 

**  Li  mielx  de  la  che Valerie 
I  mist  de  tute  Normendie." 

'  The  pretenoe  of  Walter  GifiQuxl  comes  only  from  a  late  Chronicle 
(Bouquet,  zi.  330),  where  he  is  prematurely  called  Count.  But,  as  his 
lordship  of  IxnigueTille  lay  hard  by,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  he 
should  be  there.  He  was  the  son  of  Osbem  of  Bolbeo— a  little  town  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  on  the  way  to  the  more  femious  Lillebonne — ^by  Avelina,  one  of 
the  sisters  of  Gunnor  (Will.  Grem.  viii.  37).  A  brother  of  Gsbem  was 
(Jodfiey,  "pater  Willebni  de  Archis,"  that  is,  of  the  Viscount.  See  Deville, 
p.  19.  Gn  Walter  Gifiard,  afterwards  Earl  of  Buckingham,  see  Ellis,  i.  424, 
and  Taylor,  Waoe,  169.  Mr.  Planch^  (The  Conqueror  and  his  Companions, 
i.  163)  tells  us  that  "we  hear  of  him  in  1035  as  a  companion  of  Hugh  de 
Groumay  in  the  abortive  attempt  of  Edward  son  of  King  Ethelred  to 
recover  the  crown  of  England.*'  In  ii.  113  he  gives  further  details; 
but  he  does  not  teU  us  where  "we  hear"  all  this. 

'  Thb  tower,  doubtless  of  wood,  is  described  as  a  "munitio"  in  the 
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OHAP.  xn.  order  to  cut  off  the  besieged  from  all  communication  with 

the  neighbourhood.    With  the  other  party  William  himself 

departed,  to  keep  in  check  some  of  the  more  powerful  allies 

by  whom  it  was  likely  that  supplies  or  reinforcements 

would  be  furnished  to  the  besieged.^ 

King  At  the  head  of  these  was  King  Henry.     It  would  seem 

abeteUie    that  a  scruple  of  feudal  honour  made  William  shrink  from 

rebels.        meeting  his  lord  face  to  face  in  battle,  evfn  though  his 

lord  was  in  the  act  of  committing  a  breach  of  every  feudal 

tie  towards  a  vassal  who  had  fully  discharged  every  feudal 

waiiam'B    duty.     One  reason,  we  are  told,  for  the  Duke's  entrusting 

scruple       the  blockade  to  others  was  that  the  King  was  known  to 

JJJJ^^      be  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  castle.     Rather  than  do 

the  King    aught  against  his  oath  of  homage,  William  would  run  all 

'  the  risk   involved   in   carrying  his  own  arms  elsewhere, 

while  he  left  others  to  head  the  resistance  against  the 

most  dangerous  of  his  foes.^     And  so  it  happened.     The 


extract  firom  William  of  Poitiers  given  above.  So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  7  ; 
"Erectis  aggeribus  ad  radieem  montis  castnmi  stabilivit,  quod  fortium 
virorum  robore  inexpugnabile  reddidit,  et  sic  inde  abiens  vallatimi  aJimomis 
reliquit."  So  WiU.  Malms,  iii.  232  ;  *'  Obfirmato  contra  Archas  castello." 
Wace  (Roman  de  Rou,  8600)  says  that  the  Duke 
"  De  foBsez  fe  de  heri9un  Ne  bu^s  ne  vache  ne  vdel ; 

E  de  pel  fist  un  chasteillun,  Li  Dus  tel  chastelet  i  fist, 

El  pi^  del  teltre  en  la  vall^,  Tant  chevaliers  ^  tel  i  mist, 

Ki  garde  tute  la  cuntree ;  Ki  bien  le  porreient  desfendre 

Ne  pristrent  paiz  eels  del  chafftel      Ke  Reis  ne  Quens  ne  poireit  prendre.'* 
Cf.  vol.  ii.  pp.  262,  605. 

*■  Will.  Pict.  94.  "  Pnesidio  imposito,  aliis  postea  negotiis  invitantibus, 
ipse  recessit ;  ut,  dum  ferro  parceret,  fame  vinceret."     So  Wace,  8612^; 

"  Le  Dus  B*en  est  parti  atant, 
Sez  busuignes  ailleurs  qu^rant.** 
TMs  is  by  no  means  clear.  William  of  Mahnesbury  (u.  s.)  is  rather  more 
definite;  ^Obfirmato  contra  Archas  castello,  ad  alia  quae  magis  urgebant 
bella  oonversus  est.**  It  was  therefore  a  military  operation  in  another 
direction  which  called  William  ofF.  We  shall  see  directly  why  he  avoid€^ 
conducting  the  blockade  in  person. 

'  This  feudal  acrfxpLe,  which  really  seems  the  only  intelligiblo  explanation 
of  William*8  conduct  in  leaving  the  most  important  operations  to  others^ 
comes  from  WfiMam  of  Mahnesbury,  iii.  333 ;  ''Sunul  quia  sciebat  Regem 
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KiDg  came  and  went  unhurt  in  person,  but  he  was  far  chap.  zn. 
from   being  successful  in  his   enterprise.     The  besiegers  AmbuBh 
laid  an   ambush  in  the  way  of  the   French  army,  near  Normans 
the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  county  of  Talou  ^^^J^* 
who  remained  loyal.     The  scene  of  this  stratagem  was  the 
castle  of  Saint  Aubin^  a  point  on  the  Dieppe  at  a  short 
distance  above  Arques.     There  dwelt  a  valiant  knight  of  Lqyaltyof 
princely  descent,  Richard  of  Hugleville,  a  son  of  Papia,  HogleviUe. 
a  daughter  of  Richard  the  Gk)od.     She  had  married  beyond 
the  limits    of   Normandy.      Her  husband  was   Gulbert^ 
Advocate  of  Saint  Yalery  in  Ponthieu,  a  place  soon  to 
become   so  famous   in   Norman  history.     The  Ponthevin 
dignity  continued  in  the  elder  branch  of  the  family;  but 
Richard,  the  second  son  of  Gulbert  and  Papia,  had  received 
an  establishment  in  the  land  of  Talou,  and  be  now  stood 
firmly  by  his  cousin  the  Duke,  while  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  country  was  hostile.^    With  him  no  doubt  His  son 
stood  his  son,  the  younger  Gulbert,  a  man  whose  name 
we  shall  again  greet  with  honour,  one  whom  Englishmen 

Franconim,   jampridem,   nesdo  qiUt  aiznultate,    sibi  infensum,   ad  opem 

obsesao   ferendam  adventare;    namque  prsdicandi  moderaminis  consiHo, 

quamvis  justdorem  causeam  habere  videretur,   cum    eo   decemere    ferro 

cavebat,  cui  et  pro  sacramento  et  pro  eufiragio  obnoxius  erat/*    Heniy  the 

Second  feh  the  like  scruple  at  the  dege  of  Toulouse  in  1159,  but  Thomas  of 

London,  then  the  w(H>ldly  Chancellor,  thought  otherwise ;   **  Vanft  super- 

stitione  et  reverentiil  Kez  tentus  consilio  aliorum,  super  urbem,  in  quft  esset 

dominuB  suus  Bex  Franoiae,  irmere  noluit ;  dicente  in  contrariimi  Can* 

cellarioy  quod  personam  domini  Bex  Francorum  ibi  deposuisset,  eo  quod 

supra  pacta  oonventa  hostem  se  ei  opposuisset."     (Will.  FiL  Steph.  p.  aoo, 

ed.  Giles.) 

^  We  learn  the  spot  of  the  combat  from  Wace,  Boman  de  Bou,  86a  a 

et  seqq. ; 

"  ja  ert  li  Bei  k  Saint-Albin,"  &c. 

And  this  agrees  with  the  description  of  Bichard  of  Hugleville  given  by 

Orderic  (606  B),  where  he  sets  forth  the  pedigree  of  the  family ;  "  Tempore 

Guillehni  juvenis  filii  Bodberti  Duds,  Guillelmus  de  Archis  contra  Ducem 

rebellavit,  et  pene  omnium  Calogiensium  parilis  defectus  nothum  principem 

deseniit ;  solus  Bicardus  contra  rebelles  in  castello  suo  secus  ecclesiam  Sancti 

Albini  perstitit,  et  pro  fidelitate  Duds  contra  discursus  Archacendum  pro- 

vinciam  drcumjaoentem  defensare  cuiavit." 
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New- 
march. 
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nock. 


The 
French 
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at  least  may  look  on  as  the  noblest  among  the  chivalry 
of  Normandy.^  With  Richard  too  stood  his  son-in-law 
Geoffrey,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Ada,  and  Geoffrey's 
brother  Hugh,  the  sons  of  Thurcytel  who  held  the  lordship 
of  Neufinarche  by  the  &mous  forest  of  Lions.  Of  these, 
Hugh  had  already  fallen  in  an  earlier  skirmish  with  the 
rebels  of  Arques.^  Geoffrey  lived  to  be  father  of  one  who 
made  himself  a  name  in  a  remote  comer  of  our  own  island. 
Bernard  of  Newmarch,  the  son  of  Ada  the  daughter  of 
Bichard  of  Hugleville,  became  as  terrible  an  enemy '  to 
the  central  land  of  the  Cymry  as  the  son  of  Hamon 
Dentatus  showed  himself  to  the  Cymry  of  the  southern 
coasts.^  His  fame  still  lives,  far  away  &om  the  forest 
of  Lions  and  the  hill  of  Arques,  where  the  minster  and 
the  castle  of  Brecknock  look  forth  on  the  vale  of  the 
Welsh  Axe,  and  on  the  mountain  rampart  which,  when 
Arques  was  beleaguered  and  defended,  still  guarded  the 
realm  of  Gruffydd  the  son  of  Rhydderch.* 

The  King  of  the  French  and  his  comrades  must  have 
known  little  indeed  of  the  state  of  the  country,  •  when 
they  chose  a  spot  for  their  halting -place  so  near  to  the 
home  of  such  tried  and  loyal  warriors  as  these.  They 
had  brought  with  them  a  good  stock  of  provisions  of 
corn  and  of  wine,  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  of  Arques. 
At  Saint  Aubin  they  began  to  make  ready  a  train  of 
sumpter-horses  with  a  military  convoy,  to  carry  these  good 


*  See  Ord.  Vit,  606  D.  It  is  with  a  thrill  of  sympathy  alike  for  the  hero 
and  for  his  chronicler  that  an  Englishman  reads  the  passage,  which  I  shall 
have  to  refer  to  again. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  606  C.  "Hugonem  cum  omnibus  suis  Archaoenses  apud 
Moriummontem  repente  circumdederunt,  seseque  viriliter  defendentem 
interemerunt." 

■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.  From  the  same  writer  (666  D)  it  ap{)ears  that  Bernard 
of  Newmarch  was  the  son-in-law  of  Osbem  of  Herefordshire,  the  son  of 
Richard  the  son  of  Scrob.  Bernard  must  have  married  Osbem^s  daughter 
after  he  came  to  England.     I  do  not  find  him  in  Domesday. 
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things  to  their  suffering  friends,  just  as  if  they  had  been  ohap^  xiu 
in  a  country  where  no  danger  was  to  be  looked  for.^     But, 
no  doubt  by  the  help  of  the  loyal  lord  of  Saint  Aubin,^  the 
besiegers  of  Arques,  in  their  wooden  castle,^  soon  learned 
the  careless  approach  of  the  French.     A  plan  was  speedily  Suoceas  of 
devised ;  an  ambush  was  laid ;  a  smaller  party  was  sent  num  am* 
forth  to  practise  that  stratagem  of  pretended  flight  which  ^"*^' 
Norman  crafb  was  to  display  thirteen  years   later  on  a 
greater  scale.^    The  Normans  turned ;  the  French  pursued ; 
presently  the  liers-in-wait  were  upon  them,  and  the  noblest 
and  bravest  of  the  invading  host  were  slaughtered  or  taken 
prisoners  before  the  eyes  of  their  King/     One  Norman  Capture  of 
traitor  at  least  was  taken.     "  Hugh  Bardulf  himself,  that  Bwdulf. 
great  man,"^  was  among  the  captives.    The  exact  nature 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  8620  ; 

"  La  tor  d*  Arches  voleit  gamir,  La  lee  fist  li  Rei  arester, 

Kar  li  bl^  lur  debvait  &illir,  E  lur  gamisun  aprester 

Jk  ert  li  Rei  k  Saint- Albin,  Somiers  ki  lur  bemeis  portaasent, 

Asez  portout  h  bl^  d  vin  ;  E  chevaliers  k*il  conv^iassent." 

So  Win.  Gem.  vii.  7 ;  "  Exercitum  castra  metari  apud  Sanctum  Albinum 

jussit.*' 

*  See  Appendix  8. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  8628  ; 

"  Gil  del  chastel  oXrent  tost 
La  gamisun  d  li  grant  ost." 
The  "  tur  *'  is  the  castle  of  Arques ;  the  "  chastel "  is  the  wooden  castle  of 
the  besiegers. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  7.  "Cujus  [Regis]  advcntum  milites  Ducis  com- 
poienteSy  de  suis  miserunt,  si  quos  forte  hostium  a  r^o  coetu  abstraherent, 
quos  ilH  in  latibulis  d^entes  incautos  exdperent.  Quo  dum  venissent,  non 
TOitiiTwain  ezercitOs  partem  inde  protraxerunt,  et  fugientes  in  insidias 
induxerunt.  Statim  vero  qui  videbantur  fugere,  versft  facie  ooeperunt  eos 
acriter  ceedere."  So  Roman  de  Rou,  8632  et  seqq.  Less  fully  Will.  Pict. 
94 ;  "  Adducti  in  spem  memorandi  fieunnoris  quidam  ex  eo  numero  qui  in 
pneddio  Duds  relicti  custodiunt,  Francorum  adventantium  itinera  explorata 
insidunt.    Et  ecce  numerosa  pars  minus  cauti  excipiuntur." 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  232.  "Quorum  astutiA  insidiis  exceptus,  Isembardum 
Pontivi  comitem  coram  se  obtruncari,  Hugonem  Bardulfum  capi,  merito 
ingemnit. ' 

*  All  our  accounts  speak  of  the  capture  of  Hugh  Bardulf  as  of  an  event  of 
at  least  equal  importance  with  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu.  William 
of  Poitiers  (94)  says,  "  Hugo  Bardulfus  ipse  item,  vir  magnus,  capitur/' 
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atujf.  xn,  and  measure  of  Hugh's  greatness  does  not  appear ;  but 
his  capture  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  fight.     I  know  of  no  record  of  his  earlier 
exploits  or  of  his  later  fate ;   but  the  name  of  Bardulf 
is  often  found  in  the  later  records  both  of  the  Norman 
and  of  the  English  Exchequer,  and  one  at  least  of  his 
descendants  seems  to  have  been  as  little  submissive  to  law- 
Death  of    ful  authority  as  his  forefather.*     By  the  side  of  the  captive 
gelrgm  of    Bardulf  died  a  sovereign  prince,  a  neighbour  of  Normandy, 
Ponthieu.    i,^^^  ^y  ^gg  Qf  IjIj^  ^j^gggt  affinity  alike  to  William  the 

The  Counts  Duke  and  to  William  the  rebel.     The  house  of  the  Counts 

thieu.         of  Ponthieu  is  one  whose  name  will  meet  us  more  than 

once  again  in  the  course  of  the  present  volume.     Sprung 

of  the  blood  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil,  a  name  so  familiar 

to  us  in  Norman  history  a  hundred  years  before,^  they 

held,  as  he  had  done^  the  border  land  between  Normandy 

and  Flanders.     But  they  had  held  it  by  various  tenures 

Hugh  the    and   under  various  titles.     Hugh^  the   great-grandfather 

Advooftte    of  the  present  ruler,  a  prince,  if  we  may  so   call  him, 

^SMnt      jjjgjj  jj^  ^jjg  favour  of  his  namesake  the  Parisian  King, 

had  borne  no  title  but  that  of  Advocate  of  Saint  Riquier.^ 

He  was,  as  the  chronicles  of  the  Abbey  take  care  to  tell 

us,  enriched  at  the   expense  of  the   great  monastery  of 

which  he  was  bound  to  be  the  defender.*    The  house  of 


^  "  In  the  roll  of  Norman  fees  in  the  red  book  of  the  Exchequer,  we 
find  Doon  Bardolf  retomed  as  one  of  those  '  qui  non  venerunt,  nee 
miserunt,  nee  aliquid  dixerunt/  "  I  copy  this  firom  Taylor's  Wace,  p.  44. 
The  name  of  Bardulf,  including  several  Doun  Bardulfs,  occurs  constantly  in 
the  Exchequer  Records  both  of  Normandy  and  of  England  (see  the  Indexes 
to  Madox  and  Stapleton),  but  I  have  not  lighted  on  the  particular  story 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  200  et  pass. 

'  Chron.  Centul.  iv.  21  (ap.  D'Achery,  ii.  343).  "Attamen  huio  num- 
quam  Comitis  nomen  accessit,  sed  erat  illi  insigne  quod  Sancti  Richarii 
vooabatur  Advocatus.*'     On  Saint  Riquier  see  vol.  ii.  p.  532. 

*  lb.  "Ablatis  monasterio  Centulo  tribus  oppidis,  Abbatis-viUA,  Sancto 
Medardo,  et  Inorl,  et  his  castelUs  effectb,  in  eorumque  stippendia  multis 
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Saint  Riquier  was  the  work  of  the  bounty  of  the  great  ohap.  zn. 
Charles ;  it  was  the  house  where  a  saintly  Abbot  and  an 
£mperor*8  daughter  so  strangely  became  the  parents  of 
that  6imous  Nithard  who  figures  alike  as  Count  and  as 
Abbot,  and  who  is  yet  more  renowned  as  a  lay  historian 
in  whose  steps  neither  ^thelweard  nor  Fulk  knew  how 
to  walk.^    The  son  of  Hugh,  Ingelram  or  Enguerrand  the  Ingelmn 
First,  was  the  first  to  bear  the  title  of  Count  of  Fonthieu,  a  cki^xnt  of' 
title  sometimes  exchangred  for  that  of  Count  of  Abbeville.'  ^^n^^JJe^ 

^  or  Abbe* 

The  grange  stolen  away  from  the  house  of  Saint  Riquier  ville. 
grew  into  the  capital  of  a  principality,  and  the  town  was 
in  after  days  adorned  with  that  unfinished  minster  which, 
as  it  is  looked  at  from  the  west  or  from  the  east,  may 
be  called   either  the   noblest   or  the  meanest  in  France% 
This  elder  Ingelram  has  already  appeared  in  our  history 
as  a  foe  of  Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne^  as  his  antagonist 
on  the  field  where  Herlwin,  not  yet  of  Bee,  taught  the 
contending  chie&  how  a  Christian  soldier  had  learned  to 
return  good  for  evil.^     From  him  the  County  passed  to  a  Hugh  the 
second  Hugh,  and  from  him,  only  a  year  before,  it  had  1046-1052. 
passed  to  a  second  Ingelram.     This  prince  now,  whether  Ingelram 
led  by  border  enmity,  by  loyalty  to  his  suzerain,  or  by  1052-1053, 
preference  for  one  domestic  tie  over  another,  had  joined 
the  call  of  King  Henry  to  an  invasion   of  the  Norman 
Duchy.     The  Count  of  Ponthieu  went  forth  to  help  the 


aliis  Soncti  Bicharii  villis  et  reditibiiB  ab  Hugone  Rege  prBBrogatas/' 
Cf.  iv.  13. 

'  See  Chzon.  Centul.  ii.  7.  On  Nithard*8  birth  and  his  &ther*B  work  at 
Saint  Riquier,  see  al^o  Nithard's  own  History,  iv.  5.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
(iii.  236),  by  one  of  the  slips  so  natural  in  a  chapter  not  revised  by  the 
author,  confounds  &th6r  and  son. 

*  Hariulf  (Chron.  Cent.  iv.  21)  calls  the  elder  Hugh  "Hugo  Abbatensis," 
and  the  Ingelram  slain  at  Saint  Aubin  is  by  William  of  Jumidgee  (vii.  7) 
called  "  Abbatis-villBB  Comes."  Ingekam,  according  to  Hariulf,  took  the 
title  of  Count  ("  Dei  gratia  Comes")  on  slaying  Baldwin  Count  of  Boulogne 
and  marrying  his  widow  Adelaide.    Chron.  Cent.  iv.  la. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 
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ORAP.  xn.  husband  of  his  sister  against  the  brother  of  his  wife.   Count 

^*b^^  Hugh  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  William  of 

WllliamB.    Arques,^  but  his  son  was  also  the  husband  of  a  full  sister  of 

Duke  William.*    As  such,  he  was  himself  the  son-in-law 

of  the  Tanner's  daughter,  and  he  had  therefore  no  right  to 

join  the  Lord  of  Arques  in  his  sneers  at  the  Bastard  of 

Falaise.     He  now  felt  the  strength  of  the  Norman  steel, 

even  in  the  absence  of  the  Prince  against  whom  he  came. 

He  fell  in  the  ambush  of  Saint  Aubin;'  and  his  County 

Guy,  passed  to  his  brother  Guy,  who  will  soon  again  appear 

1053-1100. .  . 

m  our  story.* 

King  The  Count  of  Ponthieu  was  thus  slain  fighting  valiantly.* 

^j^^  '**    His  over-lord  King  Henry  escaped  the  ambush,  and  pressed 

on  towards  the  hill  of  Arques,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the 

besieged.     But  he  found  Duke  William's  wooden  castle 

too  strong,  and   the  courage  of  its  defenders  too  high, 

for  his  attacks  upon  it  to  prevail."     He  accordingly  went 


^  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  7)  oalls  ihe  wife  of  William  of  Arques  "botot 
Widonis  Cknnitis  Pontivi."  That  is  a  daughter  of  Hugh.  Why  is  Ingehram 
called  "Comes  Abbatisvillae,"  and  his  brother  "Comes  Pontivi,"  in  the 
same  chapter? 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  614. 

'  The  death  of  Ingelram  is  mentioned  in  all  our  accounts,  like  the 
capture  of  Hugh  Bardulf. 

•  This  is  Guy  who  imprisoned  Harold.  His  uncle,  another  Guy,  son  of 
Ingelram  the  First,  was  Bishop  of  Amiens  (see  Chron.  Cent.  iv.  36,  p.  355), 
and  wrote  the  £&mous  poem  "  De  Bello  Hastingensi."  See  Will.  Gem. 
vii.  44 ;  Ord.  Vit.  504  A. 

»  William  of  Poitiers  (94)  calls  him  "nohilitate  notus  ac  fortitudine," 
and  William  (or  Orderic)  in  the  death-bed  speech  (657  B)  says  "prsecur- 
tor  1  mei  prseoocupaverunt  Engelrannum  Comitem  in  castnun  intrare 
lestinantem,  ipsumque  fortiter  pugnantem,  quia  miles  erat  aspenrimus, 
oodderunt,  et  agmina  ejus  fiigaverunt."  Hariulf,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Saint 
Biquier  (iv.  21),  calls  him  "homo  forma  mirabilis." 

•  Will.  Pict,  (94).  "Perveniens  tamen  quo  ire  intenderat.  Rex  ex- 
aoerbatissimis  animis  simmift  vi  prsesidium  attentavit :  Willelmum  ab  aenmi- 
ais  uti  eriperet,  pariter  decrementum  sui,  stragem  suorum  vindicaret.  Sed 
ubi  negotium  difficile  animadvertit,  quippe  inimicos  impetus  fncile  toleis- 
verunt  castelli  munimenta  et  militum  virtus  aequo  valida  ....  abii« 
maturavit." 
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home,  having  done  nothing  towards  the  immediate  object  chap.  xu. 
of  his  journey,  the  relief  of  the  besieged  Count  of  Arques.^ 
He  had  however  gained  some  partizans  in  Normandy,  and 
one  Norman  fortress  at  least  was  betrayed  into  his  hands. 
Its  position  shows  that  the  rebellion  must  have  spread  far 
beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Arques.     One  Mouline 
Wimund,  who  commanded  the  fortress  of  Moulins,  sur-  the  King 
rendered  it  to  the  King.^     The  fortress  thus  gained  by  ^^' 
Henry  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  in  the  County 
of  Hiesmes  and  Diocese  of  Seez,  on  the  very  frontier  of 
the  debateable  lands  of  the  House  of  Belesme.^    The  post 
was  therefore  an  important  one.     It  received  a  French  It  is  gar- 
garrison,  and  its  command  was  entrusted  to  a  man  of  ^^^^q^ 
princely  rank  from  a  distant  quarter  of  Oaul,  whose  pre-  ^^^^^ 
sence  in  the  royal  host  is  not  the  least  perplexing  thing 
about  the  story.    This  was  Guy-Geoffrey,  Count  of  Gas- 
cony,*  son  of  that  William  of  Aquitaine  who  bore  the  title 
of  the  Great.     He  was  therefore  brother  of  the  prince  who 
had  suffered  so  hardly  at  the  hands  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou ; 
he  was  brother  of  the  reigning  Duke,  who,  from  Peter,  had 
changed  his  name  to  William,*  and  brother  too  of  Agnes, 

'  So  I  understand  the  not  very  clear  statement  of  William  of  Poitiers 
that  the  King  went  away. 

*  Will.  Pict.  96.  "In  ipe&  morft  obsidionali  Nonnannorom  aliquant! 
potentiores  ah  Duce  ad  Begem  defeoerunt,  quoe  jam  antea  oonspirationia 
rebellantiam  occultique  fuisse  adjutores  opinabile  erat.  Malevolentiam,  quA 
olim  contra  infimtem  fiierant  inflati  nondum  evomuere  totam.  Eorum  eo 
ooDsortio  GuimunduB  prsesidens  munitiocd  quam  MolendinaB  appelant  in 
manus  Regis  eam  dedit.**  William  of  Mahnesbuiy  seems  to  make  the 
movement  a  popular  one ;  "  Hujusce  obsidionis  intervallo  populus  castri  qtFv^ 
Molendinis  didtur,  ezolescens,  ad  partes  Kegis  incentore  quodam  Gralterio 
transiit.**    Is  this  Walter  the  same  as  the  Wimund  of  the  other  William  ? 

'  See  Stapleton,  i.  czxxiii.  et  al. 

*  WiU.  Pict.  96.  "Guido  frater  Comitis  Pictavensis  Willelmi  atque 
BomansB  Imperatrids."  So  Will.  Mahns.  This  Guy  (see  Art  de  Verifier 
lee  Dates,  ii.  356)  is  the  same  as  the  Geoffirey  whom  Geoffirey  Martel 
established  in  Gasoony.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  6a a. 

*  Chron.  Maxent.  1058  (Labb^,  ii.  210).  "Willermus,  qui  et  Petrus, 
oognomento  Acer/* 
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OHAP.  xn.  the  wife  of  the  reigniog  Emperor,  whose  name  was  soon 
to  become  famous  during  the  minority  of  her  son.'     Guy- 
Geoffrey  himself,  on  his  accession  to  his  brother's  dominions 
a  few  years  later,  also  changed  his  baptismal  name  for  that 
1058-1087.  so  familiar  to  his  fsimily^  and  reigned  as  William  the 
Betom       Eighth  of  Aquitaine  and  Sixth  of  Poitiers.^     By  this  time 
-vyiii,"t^      Duke  William  had  returned  to  the  siege ;  he  had  no  longer 
to  fear  the  commission  of  any  feudal  offence  by  fighting 
The  personally  against  his  lord.     The  defenders  of  Arques  were 

Ij3jj^     now  sorely  pressed  by  hunger.     They  contrived  to  send 
pressed,      messages  to  King  Henry ;  but  all  was  in  vain ;  no  help 
came  from  their  royal  ally.^     At  last  the  sure  but  slow 
means  to  which  the  Duke  had  trusted  thoroughly  did  its 
The  castle  work ;   Count  William  and  his  garrison  surrendered,  on 
wretched  '  ^^^  ^^1®  Condition  that  the  horrors  of  Alenfon  were  not 
f^^®^*^®to  be  repeated.     Safety  for  life  and  limb  was  promised; 
the  gates  were  opened,  and  a  company  came  forth  in  whose 
sad  condition  the  Norman  panegyrist  sees  at  least  as  much 
matter  for  scorn  as  for  pity.     Knights  of  renown  through- 
out France  and  Normandy  came  forth  with  marks  of  hunger 
on  their  faces,  and  with  their  necks  bowed  down  alike  by 
hunger  and  by  shame.     Some  rode  on  famished  horses, 
whose  feeble  feet  could  hardly  raise  the  dust  or  give  forth 
the  faintest  sound  as  they  crept  along.     Others  came  forth 
on  foot,  booted  and  spurred,  bearing  saddles  on  their  backs^ 
seemingly  ready  for  that  last  symbolical  rite  of  humiliation 
in  which  the  vanquished  offered  himself  for  the  victor  to 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

'  In  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentius  he  is  called  Geofirey  in  1044, 1058, 
1060,  1061,  1062,  Guy  and  Geoffrey  in  1068,  William  in  1071,  lastly  in 
1086,  "Guide  qui  et  Gofiredus."  This  is  certainly  the  way  to  confuse 
genealogists. 

»  Will.  Pict.  95.  "  Rex  denuo  acdtus  multo  et  mlsere  supplici  nuncio 
venire  abnuit.**  The  Archdeacon  now  gets  very  eloquent,  and  gives  us  all 
the  inner  workings  of  the  mind  of  one  whom  he  calls  "  Papiie  partus."  It 
takes  a  minute  or  two  to  see  that  by  this  odd  description  he  means  the 
Count  of  Arques. 
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moant  upon  his  back.^    And,  if  the  proud  gentlemen  of  ohaf.  xii. 
France  and  Normandy  were  brought  so  low  as  this,  it  is 
not  wonderful  if  the  aspect  of  their  more  lowly  followers, 
the  light-armed  troops  of  the  garrison,  was  equally  sad.^ 
The  news  soon  reached  the  fortress  of  Moulins^  which  was  Guy  of 
still  held  by  the  French  troops  under  Guy  of  Aquitaine.  s^r^en 
The  Poitevin  prince,  the  brother-in-law  of  CsBsar,  had  no  Moulins. 
mind  to  tempt  the  strength  of  the  Norman.     He  and  his 
garrison,  and  the  garrisons  of  such  other  posts  as  had  been 
held  by  the  royal  forces,  fled  out  of  the  land  without 
waiting  to  be  attacked.^    Towards  his  own  subjects  thcTheDuke^a 
Duke  more  than  kept  the  terms  of  his  capitulation.    Count  ^^r*^ 
William  was  not  even  called  on  to  leave  Normandy.     He  '"*^^®- 
was  offered  licence  to  remain  in  the  land  and  to  keep  a 
considerable  estate,  of  which  however  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  his  own  famous  hill-fortress  was  not  to  form  a  part.^ 
But  life  in  his  native  country  had  no  longer  any  charms 
for  him.     The  dispossessed  Count  and  his  wife,  the  sister  Coontwa- 
of  the  slain  Count  of  Ponthieu,  withdrew  to  the  court  of  ^jq^gg 
Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne.'^    The  fall  of  oiie  William  of  IJ*^«  ^ 

'^  Boulogne. 

Arques  led  the  way  to  the  advancement  of  the  other.     The 
Viscount  had  had  no  share  in  the  treasons  of  the  Count. 


^  ThiB  ceremony  was  gone  through  by  the  Count-Bishop  Hugh  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  460)  to  Richard  the  Good;  ''Equestrem  seUam  ferens  humeris,  pro* 
Yolutus  genibus  Richardi/*  &c.  WilL  Gem.  v.  16.  Palgrave,  iii.  133.  Cf. 
Will.  Malms,  iii.  235.  So  we  now  read  in  William  of  Poitiers ;  "  Pars 
ocreis  et  calcaribus  omati  [why?],  inaolito  comitatu  incedentes,  et  eorum 
plerique  sellam  equestrem  incurvo  languidoque  dorso,  nonnuUi  solum  se 
nutabundi  vix  eportantes." 

'  Will.  Pict.  95.  "  Erat  item  oemere  calamitatem  levis  armatune  egre- 
dientis  foedam  ac  variam." 

'  lb.  96.  **  Yerum  et  ii,  et  quiqui  alias  relioti  sunt  a  Franoisy  quum 
deditas  esse  comperissent  Aroharum  latebras,  sese  nostris  fugft  fiirati  sujit.** 

*  lb.  95.  "  Noluit  extorrem  et  inopem  casu  magis  pudendo  cruciari ;  sed 
cum  gratiA  et  possessionibus  quibusdam  amplis  atque  multorum  redituum, 
patriam  ei  concessit." 

*  Win.  Gem.  vii.  7.  See  Deville,  p.  78  et  seqq.  I  see  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  two  accounts. 
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OHAF.  xn.  He  was  not  indeed  raised  to  fill  a  place  which  the  Duke 

had  learned  to  be  too  dangerous  an  elevation  for  any  sub- 

The  castle  ject.    The  County  of  Talou  was  abolished ;   the  castle  of 

William      Arques  became  a  ducal  possession;   but  the  care  of  the 

^LT**      fortress  reared  by  the  William  of  Arques  who  figures  in 

Norman  history  was  entrusted  to  that  other  William  of 

Arques  whose  name  is  written  in  Domesday.^ 


count. 


Marriage 
of  Duke 
William. 

I053- 


Duke  William  was  now  allowed  a  few  months  of  peace, 
and,  having  brought  one  troublesome  matter  to  a  happy 
end,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  fitting  time  to  bring 
another  matter  of  no  less  moment  in  his  eyes  to  an  end 
no  less  happy.  It  was  in  this  year  (1053),  therefore  pro- 
bably in  the  short  interval  between  the  French  invasion 
which  we  have  thus  far  followed  and  the  second  invasion, 
which  followed  it  in  the  next  year,  that  William  at  last 
won  his  long-wished-for  bride.  Coimt  Baldwin  now 
brought  his  daughter  to  the  frontier  castle  of  Eu,  and 
William  led  her  thence  to  his  palace  at  Bouen.^  I  have 
already  discussed  the  puzzling  circumstances  of  this  mar- 
riage ;  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  indignation  which  it 
called  forth  among  men  so  unlike  one  another  as  Malger 
and  Lanfranc.^  Malger,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was  a 
brother  of  the  fallen  Count  of  Arques ;  he  may  have  been 
concerned  in  his  treason ;  his  deposition  may  have  been  his 
punishment.  But  the  clemency  which  William  showed 
towards  the  uncle  who  had  been  actually  in  arms  may 
make  us  doubt  whether  he  would  have  taken  this  kind  of 
revenge  on  a  kinsman  who  was  at  least  not  more  guilty.* 

King  Henry  had  failed  to  give  any  help  to  the  defenders 
of  Arques  in  their  last  extremity ;  but  hatred  towards 
Normandy  was  far  from  being  lulled  to  rest  in  the  breasts 
either  of  the  French  King  or  of  the  French  people.     We 


»  See  Deville,  p.  89, 
'  See  above,  pp.  94,  102. 


*  See  above,  p.  93. 

*  See  above,  p.  94. 


/ 
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seem  to  be  carried  back  a  hundred  years,  to  the  wars  waged  chap.  xii. 
by  Lewis  and  Huffh  and  Arnulf  afirainst  the  defenceless  Hatred  of 

^ ,.  ?  ^  the  French 

childhood   of  William  Longsword.     Through  the  whole  towards 
extent  of  the  King's  domains,  and  through  the  domains  nj^dy. 
of  his  chief  vassals,  the  feeling  of  jealousy  against  Nor- 
mandy was  bitter   indeed.     The   King  complained   that 
Normandy,  a  land  which  had  been  part  of  the  immediate 
possessions  of  his   fore&thers,  even  before  they  wore  a 
Crown^^  had  now  itself  become  almost  a  kingdom.^     He, 
a  crowned  King^  the  over-lord  of  so  many  princes^  the  ally 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  himself,*  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on 
the  one  corner  of  his  reabn  whose  master  paid  him  no 
obedience/      We  may   doubt   whether   the   vassalage   of 
Flanders  or  Aquitaine,  to  say  nothing  of  Barcelona,  carried 
with  it  more  of  practical  submission  than  the  vassalage  of 
Normandy ;  but,  as  I  have  explained  more  than  once,  there 
was  no  other  among  the  great  vassals  of  the  Crown  whose 
greatness  seemed  so  directly  stolen  from  that  of  the  Crown 
itself^  no  other  whose  fief,  by  its  very  position,  seemed  so 
literally  to  hold  its  royal  over-lord  in  fetters/  And  jealousy  Jealousy  of 
of  William  and  his  Duchy  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  i>rii^^ 
King  and  his  immediate  subjects ;  nearly  all  the  princes  S^^ 
of  Graul  seem  to  have  been  for  once  ready  to  abet  their 
suzerain   against  one  whom   they  all   alike  dreaded  and 
envied.     That  the  Hammer  of  Anjou  was  eagerly  waiting  Gooflfrey 
for  the  fitting  moment  to  deal  another  blow  need  hardly  be  ' 

said.     And  the  old  hereditary  grudge  may  have  rankled 

'  See  voL  ii.  p.  199. 

'  Wni.  Pict.  96.  "  Normanniam,  quae  sub  R^bus  Franoorum  egit  ex 
antiquoy  prope  in  rt^um  evectam."  What  would  our  old  friend  Dudo  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  609)  have  said  to  the  ''prope**  t 

'  lb.  "  Qunm  Imperatorem  Roman um,  quo  majus  potentise  sive  digni- 
tatis nomen  in  orbe  terrarum  aliud  non  est,  amicum  et  socium  haberet." 

*  lb.  "Quum  provinciis  multis  praesideret  potentibus,  quarum  domini 
aut  rectores  militiae  suse  essent  administri,  Comitem  Willelmum  suum  neo 
amicum  neo  militem,  sod  hostem  esse/* 

'  See  above,  p.  114. 
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CHAP.  xti.  in  the  breast  of  Theobald  of  Blois,  now  rejoicing  in  the 
^p?^  higher  dignity  of  Count  of  Champagne.  He  had  won  that 
and  Cham-  countjr  by  driving  out  his  nephew  Odo,^  and  the  favourable 
^*"^®  *  reception  which  the  dispossessed  prince  found  at  the  court 
of  William,  his  marriage  with  the  Duke's  sister  Adelaide,^ 
may  have  been  either  the  cause  or  the  result  of  his  uncle's 
William      enmity.    But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  power  of  Normandy 

[Peter]  of  .  . 

Aquitaine.  <^ou1d  be  threatening  to  a  prince  so  distant  as  the  Count  of 
Poitiers  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  Nor  had  William  given 
his  southern  namesake  any  offence,  unless  indeed  the  Duke 
of  Aquitaine  thought  it  his  duty  to  avenge  the  ignominious 
escape  of  his  brother  from  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans.  Yet  all  these  princes,  we  are  told,  were  eager,  in 
an  unusual  fit  of  loyalty,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  King 
whom  they  all  so  faithfully  served,  but  to  whom  the  upstart 
Bastard  at  Bouen  refused  all  obedience.^  And  all.  King 
and  princes,  were  specially  stirred  up  by  certain  members  of 
the  royal  family,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  identify,  but  who 
are  said  to  have  thought  that  Normandy,  or  some  part  of  it, 
might  form  convenient  appanages  for  themselves.*  A  joint 
expedition  against  Normandy,  on  a  scale  which  should  sur- 
pass all  former  expeditions,  was  agreed  upon. 

The  panegyrist  of  William  lavishes  all  his  rhetoric  and 
all  his  powers  of  classical  allusion  to  set  forth  the  greatness 
of  the  danger  bj   which  Normandy  was  now  threatened. 

Danger  of  CsBsar  himself,  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  or  a  general 

Normandy. 

greater    than    Caesar,   if  Rome    herself  had    produced    a 
greater,  might  have  felt  fear  at  the  approach  of  such  a 

'  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  614.  ^  lb.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  615. 

'  Will.  Pict.  97.  "  Conddentes  in  eAdem  Theobald  as,  Pictavonun  Co- 
mes, Gaufredus,  item  reliqui  summates,  qu&dam  insuper  indignatione  pri- 
vate intolerandum  ducebant  seee  Regis,  quocumque  previa  vocarent,  sigids 
parere ;  Willelmum  Normannorum  nequaquam  pro  Bege,  sed  confidenter 
atque  indesinenter  ad  ejus  magnitudinem,  quam  aliquantum  attrivit,  ulterius 
atterendam,  vel  si  qu&  vi4  valeant,  conterendam,  in  armis  agitare.** 

*  lb.  "Prseterca  concupiebant  Normanniam,  aut  ejus  partem,  quidam 
Regis  proximi." 
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host  as  was  now  poured  from  every  region  of  (Jaul  upon  chap.  xu. 
the  devoted  Duchy.^    The  whole  land  was  stirred  even  to 
its  remotest  comers.     The  movement  reached  to  the  Ducal 
Burgundy^  the  most  eastern  fief  of  the  Parisian  Crown. 
It  aroused  the  Gascon  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees^  and  the 
men  who  dwelt  among  the  volcanic  peaks  of  less  distant 
Auvergne.     All  these  drew  the  sword;  but  France  and 
Britanny,  as  the  nearest  of  all  to  the  Norman  land,  were 
the  most  eager  for  its  destruction.^    Through  all  Nor- 
mandy, the  men  of  peaceful  callings,  the  priest^  the  peasant^ 
the  buigher,  all  trembled  for  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  goods,  their  very  lives.     But  they  thought  what  a 
champion  they  had  in  their  mighty  Duke^  and  their  hearts 
were  comforted.     Laying  aside  flourishes  like  these^  and 
confessing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  seeing   the  warriors 
of  Gascony  and  Auvergne,  or  even   those  of  Burgundy, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  and  unusual  effort  was  made, 
both  by  the  King  and  by  those  of  his  great  vassals  who 
were  most  immediately  open  to  his  influence.     An  invasion  Union  of 
of  Normandy  was  decreed,  which  really  was  planned  on  a  ^^nces 
greater  scale,  and  carried  out  in  a  more  systematic  way,  S^^^ 
than  any  that  had  ever  gone  before  it.     The  whole  forces 
of  the  royal  domain — of  France,  in  the  language  of  the 
time— together  with  the  forces  of  Count  Theobald  and  of  Guy  of 
the  new  Count  Guy  of  Ponthieu,  were  assembled  for  a^ndTW- 
combined  attack  on  the   Duchy.     Guy   came,   naturally  ^^^' 

'  Wni.  Pict.  79.  **  Julium  Csesarem,  vel  bellandi  'peritiorem  aliquem,  a 
fuerit  peritior  exerdtiSlB  Bomani  ducem  (ex  mille  nationibuB  coacti  olim, 
dum  Roma  florentuwama  mille  provinciis  imperitaaset)  hujus  agminis  im- 
manitate  terreri  potuisse  affirmares." 

'  lb.  "  Buigundiam,  Arvemiam,  atque  Waaconiam  propcrare  vidcrea 
horribilea  ferro  :  imo  Tires  tanti  regni,  quantum  in  dimata  mundi  quatuor 
patent,  cunctaa,  Franciam  tamen  et  Britanniam,  quanto  nobis  vicinores, 
tanto  ardentiua  infestas/'  Aa  he  speaks  of  the  "  regnum/*  he  clearly  mcana 
by  Burgundy  only  the  Duchy  which  held  of  the  French  Crown.  His  use  of 
"  Fiancia"  along  with  the  rest,  aa  the  name  of  one  part  of  Gaul,  should  be 
noticed.     Cknoparo  the  use  of  the  word  by  Flodoacd  ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  603. 
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CHAP.  xu.  enough,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  ;^  what  is  most 
^f®°^^  ^  to  be  remarked  is  the  seeminff  absence  of  the  prince  whom 

ftbeenoe  of  o  * 

Geoffirey  we  shotdd  have  expected  to  find  first  at  the  muster,  the 
^^"*  restless  Count  of  Anjou.  Some  of  his  subjects  seem  indeed 
to  have  shared  in  the  expedition^  but  there  is  no  certain 
account  of  Geofiey  himself  tiU  the  campaigii  was  over.' 
His  absence  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  The  chroni- 
cles of  his  own  country  do  not  supply  us  with  any  records 
of  other  imdertakings  which  might  explain  his  &ilure  to 
share  in  an  enterprise  which  one  would  have  thought  would 
have  had  every  charm  for  him.     But^  even  in  his  absence, 

Doable       the  muster  was  a  great  one.    The  forces  of  the  King  and 

invaaon  of,.  -.  j'-ij-aj  •/•ii*  •         p 

Normandy,  his  vassals  were  divided  mto  two  armies  lor  the  invasion  of 
1054'  Normandy  at  two  distinct  points.  Our  Latin  authorities^ 
glad  as  ever  to  fall  back  on  the  geography  of  a  past  age, 
tell  us  how  the  forces  both  of  Celtic  and  of  Belgic  Gaul 
were  gathered  together  in  two  divisions.  The  Celtic  host 
was  to  march  under  the  command  of  the  King  in  person, 
the  forces  of  the  Belgian  lands  under  that  of  his  brother 
Odo.  With  Odo  was  joined  in  command  the  King's  special 
favourite,  B/Cginald  of  Clermont,  not  the  more  famous 
Clermont  in  the  distant  land  of  Auvergne,  but  the  lowlier 
Clermont  in  the  nearer  land  of  Beauvais.  With  them 
marched  two  other  leaders  of  the  rank  of  County  Ralph  of 
Montdidier,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again,  and  one  of 

*  Will.  Pict.  98.  "Guido,  Pontivi  ComeSy  ad  vindicandum  fratrexn  In* 
gelrannum  nimis  avidus."  Will.  Malms,  ill.  233.  "Guido  Pontivi  Comes 
Btadioedus  ultiouis  fratiis  intendit." 

^  I  find  no  mention  of  Geoffrey  as  present,  except  in  William  of  Jmni^ges 
(vii.  24),  who  makes  him  accompany  the  King.  This  account  is  followed  by 
Benolt  of  Sainte-More,  35245  ; 

**Li  quens  d* Anjou  Gefrei  Martel, 
Qui  del  ovraigne  esteit  mult  bel, 
I  vint  od  riche  oompaignie 
E  od  ses  archers  de  valie." 
But  it  is  strange  that  William  of  Poitiers  and  the  other  writers  should  have 
left  out  BO  important  a  person,  had  he  really  been  there,  and  his  abeenoe, 
hard  as  it  is  to  account  for  it,  agrees  better  with  what  follows. 
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whom  we  have  already  heard,  Guy  of  Ponthieu.^  The  oh\p.  xn. 
vemacnlar  poet  more  kindly  helps  us  to  the  real  mimes 
of  the  districts  which  are  veiled  under  the  obsolete 
titles  delighted  in  by  the  Latin  writers.  Normandy 
was  to  be  invaded  on  each  side  of  the  Seine^  and  the 
Seine  was  taken  as  the  limit  alike  of  the  lands  to  be 
invaded  and  of  the  hosts  which  were  severally  to  invade  Forces  of 
them.'  The  Northern,  the  Belgic,  host  was  to  enter  G«d^ 
the  elder  Normandy,  the  first  home  of  Rolf,  the  French-  "^^^  ^^• 
speaking  land  of  Rouen.  They  were  to  enter  by  way  of 
Beauvais,  to  advance  and  ravage  the  land  of  Caux,  the 
ooast-land  to  the  right  of  the  Seine,  the  land  around  the 
minster  of  Fecamp  and  the  castle  of  Lillebonne.  They 
were  to  harry  the  whole  district  and  diocese  of  Rouen,  and 
to  carry  their  ravages  up  to  the  metropolis  itself.'  To  the 
muster  of  Odo  came  the  men  of  primatial  Rheims ;  the 
men  too  of  Soissons,  once  the  home  of  Merovingian  royalty, 
and  soon  to  become  the  guerdon  of  a  Norman  traitor.* 
There  also  were  the  men  of  Ladn,  where  the  line  of  the 
Teutonic  Emperor  had  so  long  lingered,  and  the  men  of 
Noyon,  the   city  which  had  beheld  the  lasting  inaugu- 

*  Ord.  Vit.  657  D  (cf.  638  D).  "  Aliam  [phalangem]  Odoni  firatri  suo  ac 
Rainaldo  de  Claro  Monte,  et  duobns  Conaulibus,  Radulfo  de  Monte-Desiderii 
atqae  Widoni  de  Pontivo,  commendavit."  William  of  Poitiers,  like  Richer 
of  old  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  598),  is  strong  in  his  antiquated  geography.  He 
tells  us  (98)  how  "Quantus  miles  inter  Sequanam  et  Graronnam  fluvios 
oolligeretur  (quas  gentes  multas  uno  nomine  CeltigaUos  appellant) ;  **  then 
about  those  who  were  "  inter  fiumen  Rhenum  [Heniy  the  Frank's  notions 
about  the  Rhine  frontier  were  doubtless  different]  et  Sequanam  coUecti,  quse 
Gallia  Belgica  nuncupatur.'*  Lastly,  "Regem  insuper  comitabatur  Aquitania 
para  Oallise  tertia.*'  Reginald  of  Clermont  ia  "  Rainaldus  &miliarissimus.'* 
Was  he  commissioned  to  supply  the  incapacity  of  Odo  ?  See  vol.  i.  p.  466. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  9919 ; 

''La  gent  de  dous  parz  a  mand^ 
Si  come  Saine  Ta  devis^." 
»  Ord.  Vit.  657  D.      "Ut  per  vada  Eptse  Neustriam  cito  introirent, 
Braium  et  Calcegium  totumque  Rothomagensem  pagum  invaderent  ferro  et 
flammft,  nee  ne  rapinis  usque  ad  mare  penitus  devastarent." 

*  See  above,  p.  119. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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O0AP.  xn.  ration  of  the  Parisian  Kingdom.^  There  marched  the 
forces  of  Vermandois,  whose  Carolingian  Lord  appeared 
as  the  loyal  homager  of  the  upstart  dynasty.^  The  pro- 
mise of  Norman  spoil  drew  the  men  of  Amiens,  soon  to 
become  the  flock  of  the  Prelate  whose  verse  was  to  hand 
down  to  us  the  minutest  contemporary  record  of  Norman 
victory.'  Not  yet  a  father  of  the  Church,  he  may  well  him- 
self have  followed,  among  the  men  of  his  native  Ponthieu, 
to  avenge  a  slaughtered  nephew  and  a  self-banished  niece/ 
Thither  men  came  from  Meulan  on  the  Seine  and  from 
Beaumont  on  the  Oise/  from  the  corn-fields  of  Brie  and 
from  the  rose-gardens  of  Provins.*  By  twenties,  by  hun- 
dreds, by  thousands,  the  force  of  all  the  lands  right  of  the 
Seine  gathered  under  the  banners  of  Guy  and  Odo,  to 
carry  slaughter  and  devastation  through  those  parts  of 
Normandy  which  lay  on  their  own  side  of  the  great 
Norman  river. 

Forces  of        The  other  muster  cfathered  round  the  standard  of  the 

tt  Celtic  .  . 

G^iii**        King  himself.     Thither  came  the  men  of  those  ancient 

Hg^  *^e    citieg  of  central  Gaul,  which,  now  no  less  than  then,  which 

then  no  less  than  in  the  days  of  Csesar  and  in  the  old  time 

before  him,  still  sit,  each  one  as  a  lady  for  ever,''  by  the 

*  HagH  Capet  was  crowned  at  Noyon.    Richer,  iv.  12.   See  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  9923.    "Cels  de  MeJant  d  de  Vermendeiz."   See  above, 

p.  1 19.     The  reigning  Count  was  Herbert  the  Fourth. 

'  Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  the  author  of  the  poem  "  De  Bello  HagtJngensi" 
(see  Will.  Gem.  vii.  44),  was  a  son  of  Ingelram  the  First  and  unde  of  Guy 
and  of  Ingelram  the  Second.     He  succeeded  to  the  see  about  1058. 

*  See  above,  pp.  136,  139. 

*  Wace,  9925,  says  "  Cels  de  Flandrea  h  de  Belmont,"  and  Benott  (35  255) 
"La  furent  Flamenc  e  Poher."  But  the  presence  of  subjects  of  Baldwin  is 
exceedingly  unlikely,  and  Benolt  in  some  sort  confutes  himself  by  adding 
"  E  Braibengon  e  Haineur,"  thus  getting  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Western 
realm  within  which  the  others  strictly  oonfine  themselves.  He  was  most 
likely  misled,  as  others  have  been  since,  by  the  grand  talk  about  the  Rhine. 

'  That  is,  if  Provins  roses,  brought  from  the  East  by  pilgrims  or  cm  • 
saders,  had  reached  Europe  so  soon. 
'  Isaiah  xlvii.  7. 
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banks  of  their  ancient  rivers  or  on  the  proud  crests  of  their  orap.xhi 

everlasting  hills.     If  their  peaceful  calling  did  not  keep 

them  by  their  thrones  and  altars,  the  crosses   of  three 

Metropolitans  might  have  been  borne  to  the  camp  of 

Henry.      The  men  of  Bourges  and  Berry  ^   came    from 

around  the  steep  of  old  Avaricum,  whence  Ambigatus  bad 

sent  forth  his  swarming  colonists  to  more  southern  lands^' 

and  where  Yercingetorix  had  bid  defiance  to  the  mightiest 

of  southern  invaders.'    Thither  too  came  the  men  of  Sens, 

the  countrymen  of  Brennus  and  his  host,  the  city  whose 

sons  had  encamped  upon  the  Roman  Forum  and  had  wound 

their  way  round  the  steep  of  the  Roman  Capitol.^    And 

from  the  banks  of  the  rushing  Loire,  from  around  the 

towers  of  Saint  Martin  and  Saint  Gatian,  came  the  men 

of  Tours,  the  fellow-citizens  of  so  many  saints,  whose  land, 

now  crushed  beneath   the  Hammer  of  Anjou,  had   once 

seen  the  Hammer  of  Christendom  break  in  pieces  the  hosts      733. 

of  the  False  Prophet.     Thither  too  came  the  contingents 

of  the  other  cities  by  the  great  boundary  stream,  the  men 

of  Count  Theobald's  Blois  and  of  King  Henry's  Orleans. 

There  were  the  men  of  the  border-land  of  Perche,  and  of 

the  King's  own  towns  of  Etampes  and  Montlhery,  towns 

whose  fame,  such  as  it  is,  was  reserved  for  later  days. 

Thither  came  the  men  of  the  bocage  and  the  men  of  the 


*  Roman  de  Rou,  9943.     ''De  Bouiges  h  de  Bern."     As  usual,  the 
of  the  dty  and  of  the  district  are  both  slightly  varying  forms  of  the 

old  Gaulish  name ;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  them  distinguished  in  such  a 
marked  way,  which  seems  not  to  be  done  in  any  other  part  of  the 
catalogue. 

*  JAyj,  v.  34.  ''Celtarum  quae  pars  GallisB  tertia  est  penes  Bituriges 
Btmuna  imperii  fuit ;  ii  Begem  Celtico  dabant,  Ambigatus  is  fuit,"  &c.  Then 
follows  the  account  of  his  sending  forth  the  Colonies  under  his  sister's  sons 
Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus.  Did  the  special  sanctity  of  a  sister's  son  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  367)  extend  to  the  Celts  ? 

'  Geesar,  B.  G.  vii.  18,  19.     Merivale,  Roman  Empire,  ii.  14. 

*  Livy,  V.  35.  "  Senones  recentissimi  advenarum.**  They  alone  seem  to 
have  been  concerned  in  the  taking  of  Rome. 

L   2, 
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OHAF.zn.  plain,^  the  men  of  the  vast  comland  which  surrounds  the 
hill  of  Chartres^  the  hill  where  Druids  had  once  held  their 
orgies,  but  where  the  rites  of  the  heathen  had  now  given 
way  to  the  learning  and  holiness  of  Prelates  like  Fulbert 
and  like  Ivo.  Full  no  doubt  of  faith  in  that  revered  relic 
before  which  Rolf  and  his  pirate-host  had  quailed,'  the 
land  of  the  old  enemy  of  Richard  the  Fearless'  sent  forth 
its  forces  to  wreak  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the  successor 
alike  of  Rolf  and  of  Richard. 
The  King^B  The  host  of  Celtic  Gaul  held  its  trysting-place  at  a  spot 
assembles  doomed  to  be  memorable  and  fatal  above  all  other  spots 
at  Mantes.  ^^  ^^^  history  of  the  Conqueror.  King  Henry's  standard 
was  pitched  in  the  border  town  of  Mantes,  the  town  ruled 
by  a  gprandson  of  iEthelred,  a  nephew  of  Eadward,*  a 
prince  whose  death  was  to  bring  undeserved  reproach  upon 
the  Conqueror's  name  and  whose  city  was  to  behold  the 
Descrip-  last  and  least  worthy  of  his  exploits.  Mantes,  the  frontier 
town.  P<>st  of  France  against  Normandy,  was  a  spot  whose  posi- 
tion had  made  it  a  favourite  haunt  of  William's  Wiking 
fathers  in  the  days  when  Rouen  was  still  a  post  to  be 
won,  and  when  Paris  was  still  a  post  to  be  threatened. 
No  other  spot  lay  as  a  more  convenient  centre  between 
the  two  great  cities  of  the  Seine.  On  the  left  bank,  the 
higher  ground  on  which  the  town  itself  stands  slopes 
gently  to  the  river.  A  range  of  loftier  hills,  as  all  along 
this  part  of  the  course  of  the  Seine,  bounds  the  valley  on 
the  other  side.  But  at  this  point  the  stream  divides,  and 
two  large  islands,  resorts  such  as  the  pirates  of  the  North 
so  dearly  loved,  by  their  bridges,  old  and  new,  at  once 

>  Roman  de  Hon,  9941 ; 

"Cela  de  Perche  h  del  Chartrain, 
Cels  del  boscage  fe  eels  del  plain." 
»  See  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
■  See  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

*  See  Ord,  Vit.  655  C.   He  gives  Fulk  Bishop  of  Amiens,  the  predecessor 
of  Guy,  as  a  third  son  of  Drogo  and  Godgifu  besides  Walter  and  Ralph. 
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divide  and  unite  the  town  itself  and  its  suburb  of  Limay.  chap.  xii. 
The  islands  of  the  Seine^  like  the  islands  of  the  Loire,  had 
often  seen  Rolf  and  Hasting  moor  their  barks  and  tell  over 
their  plunder ;  and  now  it  was  around  those  islands  that 
the  host  assembled  which  was  at  last  to  take  vengeance 
for  those  old  wrongs,  and  to  bring  the  sons  of  the  Pirates 
to  an  utter,  if  a  tardy,  submission.  The  host  that  gathered 
at  Mantes,  the  host  under  the  command  of  the  King 
himself,  was  to  enter  and  harry  the  land  of  Evreux  and 
the  land  of  Rouen ;  the  King  of  the  French  would  ride 
by  Lisieux  to  the  sea  from  which  the  hated  intruders  could 
no  longer  keep  him  ;  he  would  come  back  by  Auge,  lord 
of  all  those  lands  within  the  Norman  border  where  the 
tongue  and  life  of  France  had  taken  root,  and  whose  in- 
habitants had  been  his  brothers- in -arms  on  the  day  of 
Val-es-dunes.^  The  Bastard  might  perhaps  still  be  allowed 
to  reign  over  his  old  enemies;  the  rough  Northern  blood 
of  Bayeux  and  Coutances  might  have  him,  if  they  would, 
for  their  ruler ;  but  the  old  grant,  wrung  in  the  days  of 
weakness  from  King  Charles  and  Duke  Robert,  should 
be  recovered  by  a  prince  who  united  the  claims  of  Ladn 
and  of  Paris,  and  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  no 
longer  kept  out  of  his  own  Rouen  and  cut  off  from  the 
mouth  of  his  own  Seine. 

The  preparations  of  Duke  William  were  equal  to  the  Prepara- 
great   strait   in    which    he    found    himself.      He    called  wilUiun. 
out  the  whole  force  of  his  Duchy.     To  meet  the  twofold  He  gathers 
invasion  he  gathered  a  twofold  army,  each   division  of 
which  was  to  defend  one  side  of  the  Seine  against  the 
approaching  enemy.     For  his  own  share  he  took  the  de-  His  own 
fence  of  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  lands  oppofled  to 

the  King. 
1  Roman  de  Rou,  9948  ; 

"  Normanz  manaoe,  mult  se  vante        Tree  k*&  la  mer  chevalcheniy 
K'il  destruireit  Evrecin,  £  par  Auge  a* en  reveindra.*' 

RotaneiB  decttruira  d  Lievin 
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CHAP.  XII.  threatened  by  the  King  in  person.     Had  he  cast  away  the 

2J^^^   feudal  scruple  which  we  have  seen  acting  upon  his  mind 

scruple.      during  the  siege  of  Arques  ?    Did  he  now  deem  that  so 

many  wrongs  had  at  last  absolved  him  from  every  duty 

of  a  vassal^  and  that  he  might  now,  without  a  stain  on  his 

honour  or  his  conscience,  go  forth,  and,  if  need  be,  meet 

his  lord  in  battle  face  to  face?    Or  did  he  foresee  that, 

as  the  event  proved,  no  such  meeting  would  be  needful  ? 

Did  he  know  that  the  surest  way  to  avoid  meeting  his 

lord  jboe  to  face  was  to  go  forth  in  person  to  meet  him  ? 

However  this  may  be,  William  now  took  on  himself  the 

immediate  duty  of  protecting  the  lands  against  which 

King  Henry  was  marching,  the  lands  between  the  Seine 

William's    and  the  Dive.^     For  their  defence  he  gathered  the  forces 

from  of  the  neighbouring  districts.    The  warriors  of  the  hilly 

NOT^dy.  '*°^  ^^  Auge,  where  the  mouth  of  the  Dive  was  then  a 

famous  haven,  came  to  meet  the  King  who  had  specially 

marked  out  their  district  as  one  object  of  his  attack.    The 

men   of  Falaise  and   of  the  whole    county  of  Hiesmes 

pressed,  as  ever,  to  the  standard  of  the  sovereign  who  was 

more  specially  their  own.     Ralph  of  Tesson,  no  longer 

doubtful,  no  longer  halting  between  his  loyalty  and  his 

plighted  oath,  came  once  more  to  yield  that  help  which 

had  been  found  so  effectual  on  an  earlier  day  of  battle,* 

All  these  were  men  who  had  fought  on  William's   side 

when    the    French    monarch   had  passed  as  a  deliverer 

through   the  lands  which  he  now  entered  as  an  enemy. 

Loyalty  of  But  others  came  on  that  day  to  William's  muster  who, 

and  the  Cd-  *^  Henry's  former  coming,  had  fought  against  King  and 
tentui. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  657  D.  "  Ego  e  contra  non  segirb  procesai,  contra  Regfs 
nu^Mdia  per  Htus  SequanaB  cum  meii  me  semper  opposui."  So  Roman  de 
Bou,  9965 ; 

"  L'altre  ont  li  Dub  od  aei, 
Ki  remaindrant  cuntre  11  Rei." 
He  then  goes  on  with  the  oatalogue. 
*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 
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Dake  alike.     The  men  of  the  Bessin  were  there  to  atone  oh^.  xn. 

for  the  error  of  the  day  when  they  had  met  their  prince 

in  arms.     Hamon  Dentatus  slept  in  his  honoured  tomb 

at  Esquay;'  Orimbald  lay  with  his  fettered  limbs  in  some 

lowlier  grave ;  ^  and,  since  they  were  gone^  no  traitor  had 

disturbed  the  fiiithfulness  of  the  Saxon  land.     And  it  is 

with  a  special  thrill  of  pride  that  the  island  poet  tells 

us  how  the  barons  of  the  C6tentin '  were  there  too,  ready 

as  before  to  break  a  lance  with  the  French  invader,^  but 

this  time  to  break  it  not  as  the  rebels  but  as  the  loyal 

subjects  of  their  own  prince.     And  from  still  more  distant 

comers  of  his  Duchy  men  pressed  to  William's  standard. 

The  brother  whom  he  had  advanced,  Robert  the  son  of 

Herleva  and  Herlwin,  led  the  men  of  his  county  to  the 

ducal  muster.     He  came  from  the  fortress  of  which  the  Contiiigent 

Duke  had   deprived,  perhaps   defrauded,  his  cousin  and  Mortain 

namesake,  now  a  wanderer  and  an  adventurer  in  the  most 

distant  field  of  Norman  valour.*    The  Lord  of  Mortain 

had*  fixed   his    home    in    the    most    picturesque   of   all 

the  picturesque   sites  in  which  the  Norman  chiefs  seem 

to  have  delighted.      His  castle    on    the   rock  has  been 

wantonly  destroyed  to  make  way  for  one  of  the  barbarous 

official  buildings  of  modem  France.     But  the  land  from 

which  Robert  brought  his  warriors  still  keeps  its  charm ; 

the  clifis,  the  winding  dells,  and,  rarest  sight  of  all^  the 

waterfalls,  great  and  small^  bounding  from  one  rocky  stage 

to  another,  are  there  still ;  the  grand  and  simple  church, 

of  a  somewhat  later  age,  still  remains,  and,  yet  above  town 

and  castle^  rise  still  loftier  heights,  from  which  the  eye 

may  range  as  far  as  the  Mount  of  the  Archangel.     And^ 

*  See  vol.  a.  p.  357.  •  lb.  p.  26$, 
'  BomAn  de  Bou,  9967 ; 

"  Venir  fust  eels  de  Beesain 
E  li  Banmz  de  Coetentin.'* 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  356.  "  See  vol.  ii.  p.  289  et  seqq. 
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OHAP.  xn.  more  distant  still  ^  than  the  men  of  Mortain^  came  the  men 

^d  ATTan-  ^f  ^j^^  march  against  the  Breton,  the  men  of  Avranches, 

viscounty  and  city,  where  the  proudest  steep  in  all  the 

Norman   land,  crowned,  alas,  no   longer  by  its  vanished 

minster,  takes  in  the  Archangel's  Mount  as  but  one  point 

in  a  landscape  where  half  Normandy  and  Britanny  seem 

to  lie  at  the  beholder's  feet.     From  the  Coesnon  to  the 

Dive,  from  Seez  to  Cherbourg,  all  were  there,  stout  of 

heart   and  ready  of  hand,  to  guard   their  country   and 

their    sovereign    against  the    attacks  of   their   faithless 

over-lord. 

WilliMn's        The  plan   of  the  Duke  was  to  stand  wholly  on  the 

defence,      defensive.     All  provisions  of  every  kind  were  to  be  moved 

out  of  the  King's  line  of  march ;  the  cattle  were  to  be 

driven  to  the  woods,  and  the  peasants  to  be  sent  to  take 

care  of  them  there.^     He  would  himself  with  his  division 

'    follow  the  Eling's  steps ;  he  would  encamp  near  him,  and 

would  be  sure  to  cut  off  every  man  who  strayed  from  the  royal 

The  camp  for  forage  or  plunder.'    The  like  policy  was  enjdined 

beyond       ^^  ^^^  defenders  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Seine.     The  men 

the  Seine.    q{  Caux  and  of  the  other  districts  in  that  quarter  were 

placed  under  four  of  the  chief  men  of  their  own  district. 

Old  Hugh  of  Gournay,  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Braye, 

came   from  his   frontier  town   by  the  minster  of  Saint 

Hildebert,  the  town  whose  name  he  was  to  transfer  to 


^  Roman  de  Rou,  9968 ; 

"E  eels  del  val  de  Moretoiug 
£  d*Ayrenche8  ki  est  plus  loing/ 

"  lb.  9975 ; 

"Mult  prez  sereit,  90  dist,  del  Eel,      La  viande  fist  trestumer 
Prez  del  Rei  se  herbeiigereity  De  la  ti  li  Reis  dut  passer: 

£  des  forriers  garde  prendreit:  Li  bestes  fist  as  bois  mener 

N^ireient  mie  luing  en  forage,  £t  as  vilains  les  fist  garder.* 

K*]l  ni*aient,  s'il  poet,  damage. 
'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  233.     "  Juxta  Regis  castra  sensim  obambulans,  .  .  . 
ut  nee  cominus  pugnandi  copiam  fSnceret,  nee  provindam  coram  se  vastari 
lineret." 


»» 


»» 
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more  than  one  spot  in  conquered  England.*     Count  Robert  ^^"^^'  ^^• 

of  Eu  came  from  the  other  frontier  town  so  lately  honoured 

by  the  marriage  rites  of  his  sovereign.     William  Crespin 

•came  from  the  less  famous  Bee  of  the  land  of  Caux,^  whose 

name  is  eclipsed  by  that  more  honoured  namesake  which 

was  then  the  light  of  Normandy.     And  Walter  Giffard, 

who  had  so  well  kept  the  wooden  castle  below  the  steep 

of  Arques,'  was  now  to  take  his  share  in  warfare  of  a  freer 

and  a  wilder  kind.     Till  the  whole  force  of  the  land  could 

be  got  together,  the  Barons  of  Eastern  Normandy  were 

bidden  to  watch  the  foe,  to  skulk  in  the  woods,  and  to  give 

the  invaders  no  oppoi'tunity  for  an  attack.^ 

The  right  division  of  the  French  army,  the  division  of  Ravages 

01 UI6 
Belgic  Gaul,  seems  to  have  entered  Normandy  somewhere  French. 

near  the  frontier  toW^  of  Aumale.  They  passed  on,  com- 
mitting every  sort  of  ravage  as  they  went.  Saracens,  we 
are  told^  could  not  have  done  worse.^  Houses  great  and 
small  were  burned;  so  were  churches  and  monasteries; 
moveable  goods  were  carried  off,  among  which,  as  in  old 
Greek  warfare,  human  prey  seems  to  have  been  thought 
not  the  least  valuable.  The  peasants  whom  they  fell  in 
with  were  seized  and  carried  off;^  women  were  everywhere 
ravished;   children  and  old  men  seem  to  have  been  put 

>  Roman  de  Bou,  9960.  "  £t  de  Gomai  li  viel  Huon."  Old  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Taylor  (Wace,  217)  truly  says,  if  he  had  found  his  bride  at  the  court 
of  King  Pippin.  Yet  he  lived  to  fight  at  Senlac.  The  name  survives  at 
Barow  Gumey  in  Somerset  and  elsewhere. 

■  See  Taylor's  Wace,  171.     De  Crisp.  Gen.,  Giles  342. 

'  See  above,  p.  139.  To  these  four  William  of  Poitiers  adds  Hugh  of 
Montfort. 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  9983-9989.  Cf.  Benolt,  35325.  William  of  Poitiers 
rather  slurs  this  part  over,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  carnage  of  Mortemer 
at  once. 

»  Benolt»  35339 ; 

"  Si  oe  fuissent  genz  Sarrazine, 
Ne  fiessent  teu  descepline." 

*  Ronum  de  Rou,  10007.  **  Vilains  pement,  £unes  porgiesent.*'  Benolt 
goes  more  into  detail. 
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GHAP.  xn.  to  death  at  once.^     Iq  this  way  they  marched  on  till  they 

J^^         reached  Mortemer,  not  Mortemer  by  the  forest  of  Lions, 

Mortemer.  but  a  more  northern  Mortemer,  which  draws  its  whole 

claim  to  remembrance  from  the  events  of  this  campaign. 

The  country  through  which  they  passed  may  be  called 

hilly;  but  the  hills  have  no  specially  marked  or  picturesque 

character.     The  town  of  Aumale  stands  on  a  comparatiYe 

height,  which  slopes  away  by  a  gradual  descent  to  the 

west.     A  bottom,  in  no  way  specially  marked^  by  nature, 

divides  this  hill  from  another  of  the  same  kind^  the  road 

over  which  leads  the  traveller  to  the  town  of  Drincourt 

on  the  Dieppe,  now  known  as  Neufch&tel-in-Braye.    From 

the  neighbourhood  of  this  point  the  river  Eaulne  flows 

down  to  meet  the  Dieppe  and  the  Varenne  by  the  castle 

Deacrip-     of  Arques.     In  the  space  between  the  two  hills,  a  little 

tion  of  the  /•  i 

plaoe.  way  from  the  road,  and  almost  hidden  by  trees^  lie  the 
shell  of  a  round  tower  on  its  mound,  a  church  of  but  small 
attractions,  and  a  few  scattered  houses  and  gardens,  so 
far  from  forming  a  town  that  they  are  hardly  worthy 

The  town    to  be  Called  a  village.    That  spot  is  Mortemer ;   and  the 

destroyed  ,  ,  ^ 

and  not  absence  of  anything  remarkable  in  the  Mortemer  of  the 
^  '  present  day  is  the  best  witness  of  the  event  which  made 
Mortemer  famous  in  the  days  of  William.  In  those  days 
Mortemer  was  evidently  a  town  of  some  size,  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  eleventh  century.  There  is  no  sign 
that  the  town  was  fortified ;  the  tower  which  still  remains 
has  doubtless  supplanted  a  donjon  of  the  earlier  type ;  but 
it  was  the  mere  private  fortress  of  the  lord  and  not  the 
defence  of  the  town  itself.  The  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  place  must  have  been  great.  Mortemer  can  now 
hardly  supply  entertainment  to  a  passing  traveller;  but 
we  are  told  that  the  French  army  took  up  their  bead* 

*  Benolt,  35341  ; 

"  N*i  espaiment  k  riens  irivanzy 
N^as  vielles  genz  ne  as  enfiuiz." 
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Quarters  there,  on  account  of  the  good  and  plentiful  ac-  ouaf.vu 

commodation  which  the  town  afforded.^    Mortemer  became 

a  centre  of  systematic  plunder.     The  French  devoted  the 

day  to  pillage ;  the  neighbourhood  was  harried  with  fire 

and  sword ;  stores  of  cattle  and  wine  were  brought  in  to 

Mortemer ;  and  the  night  was  given  to  feasting,  drinking, 

and  every  kind  of  excess.^ 

The  Norman  leaders  had  been  well  served  by  spies,  and  The 

French  at 

iJiey  had  now  found  just  such  an  opportunity  as  they  had  Mortemer 
been  waiting  for.  One  vigorous  blow  might  crush  one  ^^ 
division  of  the  invaders  altogether,  and  the  force  of  all  Nor-  Noimana. 
mandy  might  then  turn  against  the  other.  The  four 
leaders,  with  Hugh  of  Montfort,  and  Roger  of  Mortemer, 
the  lord  of  the  town  in  which  the  enemy  had  fixed  them- 
selves, at  tiie  head  of  the  whole  levies  of  the  country, 
made  a  night  march  upon  the  imexpecting  invaders.  The 
Norman  force  reached  Mortemer  at  day-break.  They 
found  no  preparations  for  defence;  most  of  the  French  were 
still  asleep.  With  the  true  Norman  instinct^  they  tried 
fire  as  the  first  means  of  attack.  The  Frenchmen  were 
awakened  by  the  burning  of  the  houses  in  which  they  were 
quartered.  The  confusion  was  frightful ;  men  had  to  arm 
themselves  in  the  tnidst  of  the  flames  and  with  the  enemy 
pressing  around  them.  One  man  would  fain  mount  his 
horse,  but  he  could  not  find  his  bridle ;  another,  still  less 
lucky,  could  not  find  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  he  was 
lodged.'    The  most  part  strove  to  cut  their  way  out  of  the 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  9990  ; 

"  A  Mortemer  se  ho'bergierent ; 
Par  raesement  dee  oetelz/' 


And  again,  looio ; 
So  Benoit,  35353 ; 


"  Asez  truverent  biax  ostelz.^ 


"  Mais  la  nuit  alment  lea  deliz 
Des  boDB  mangers  e  lee  bons  liz." 
'  Win.  Gem.  vii.  24.     "  In  incendiis  et  mulierum  ludibriis  occupati." 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  1003 1  (cf.  Benott,  35394  et  seqq.); 

"  Tel  kuide  son  cheval  munter,  Tel  kuide  do  Toatel  issir 

Ki  el  frein  ne  poet  assener,  Ki  k  Tus  ne  poet  avenir." 
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oHAP.zu.  buming  town,  but  they  found  the   head  of  each  street 

guarded  by  Norman   soldiers.*     Yet,  according  to  every 

account^  the  French,  though  taken  at  such  a  disadvantage, 

resisted  manfully,  and  kept  up  the  straggle  for  several 

hours,  from  the  dawn  of  a  winter's  day  till  three  hours 

Utter  dis-   after  noon.'    The  great  mass  of  the  French  were  cut  to 

of  the         pieces;    a  few  escaped  to  skulk  in  the  woods^  but  the 

^^'®°**'      greater  number  were  cut  down  either  in  the  town  itself 

or  in  the  attempt  to  escape.    The  burned  and  charred 

ruins,  the  dunghills,  the  fields  and  paths  around  the  town, 

were  covered  with  dead  and  wounded  men.     Only  those 

were  spared  who  were  worth  sparing  for  the  sake  of  their 

ransom.     Many  a  Norman  soldier,  down  to  the  meanest 

serving-man  in  the  ranks^  carried  off  his  French  prisoner ; 

many  an  one  carried  off  his  two  or  three  goodly  steeds 

with  their  rich  harness.    In  all  Normandy  there  was  not 

Fate  of  the  a  prison  that  was  not  full  of  Frenchmen.'    As  for  the 

Escape  of    ^^^^s  of  the   expedition,  Odo  the   King's  brother  was 

Odoand     among  the  first   to  escape;    Reginald   of  Clermont  was 

Reffinald.  , 

equally   lucky.*     But  the  princes  of  Ponthieu  were  less 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  10035 ; 

**  Normanz  gardouent  lee  iessuea^ 
E  U  trepas  as  chiefs  dee  rues." 
So  Benolt,  35404.     He  tells  us  (35399); 

"  E  li  mortel  brait  sunt  si  grant 
Que  Tom  n*i  olst  T)eu  tenant.** 
C!ompare  Giovanni  Yillani^s  (xii.  66.     Murat.  xiii.  948)  description  of  the 
bombards  at  Crecy ;  "  Che  £Maeno  si  grande  tremuoto  e  romore,  che  parea 
che  Iddio  tonasse." 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  24.  "  Mane  conmiissimi  bellimi  in  continue  cs^de 
occumbentium  ad  usque  nonam  ab  utrisque  est  protractis."  So  Roman  de 
Bou,  10039; 

**  Dez  li  matin  soleil  levant 

Tresk'a  none  del  jur  passant.*' 
The  war  took  place  "  in  hieme  ante  Quadragesunam**  (Ord.  Vit.  658  A). 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  1005 1 ; 

"  N*i  out  gaires  si  vil  garden  Od  tut  I'altre  menu  hemeis. 

Ki  n'enmenast  Franceiz  prison,        N*out  chartre  en  tute  Normendie, 
E  belfl  destriers  n*out  dous  u  treis,     Ki  de  Franceiz  ne  fust  emplie.** 
«  **  Equorum  yelocitate  saluti  consulunt,'*  says  William  of  Poitiers  (98), 
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fortunate.    Waleran,  the  Count's  brother,  was  slain,  fight-  ^^^-  ^"• 
ing  Yaliantly.^     Count  Guy  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  ^,jgj^  of 
and  was  kept  as  the  Duke's  captive  at  Bayeux  for  two  Pon*l»e«- 
years.     He  was  at  last  released,  but  only  on  doing  homage  meat  of 
to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  and  binding  himself  to^^*^"^- 

.  .  HeiBre- 

his  new  lord  for  the  yearly  service  of  a  hundred  knights  leased  <m 
whenever  he  should  be  called  on.'     Ralph  of  Montdidier  ^^^^  ^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Roger  of  Mortemer,  whose  castle,  ^^^^**™' 
perhaps  the   only  stone  building  in  the  town,  remained  Mortemer 
standing  among  the   flames.     By  one  of  those  strange  R^j^^f 
feudal  complications  which  we   so    often    meet  with   in  Montdi<Ker 

through  % 

those  times,  the  Lord  of  Mortemer  had  become  the  man  feudal 
of  the  Count    of  Montdidier.'      Roger   remembered   his*^^^ 
duty  to  his  lord,  even  when  that  lord   appeared  in   the 
guise  of  an  enemy.     He  tended  him  friendly  in  his  castle 
for  three  days,  and  then  took  him  to  his  own  house  in 
peace.^    But  this  discharge  of  feudal  duty  was  held  by 
Duke  William  to  be   inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  the 
vassal  and  the  subject  of  a  greater  master.     All  Roger's 
services  could  not  plead  against  this  ill-timed  tenderness  Roger 
to  a  foe.     He  was  banished  from  Normandy,  and,  though  ^^®^ 
after  a  while  he  was  allowed  to  return  and  to  receive  again  T>uke,  and 

his  castle 

the  rest  of  his  lands,  the  castle  from  which  he  drew  his  confiscated, 
name  was   withheld  from   him.     That   castle  the  Duke 

whose  account  is  confused,  and  who  seems  anxious  to  pass  off  the  surprise 
as  a  regular  battle.  Orderic  (658  A)  says  "  velocitate  pedum  "viguerunt." 
He  also  calls  it  "terribile  prcBlium,"  &c.,  but  I  do  not  see  that  this  con- 
tradicts Wace*s  account,  grounded  on  William  of  Jumieges. 

'  Boman  de  Bou,  10049,  &^^  recording  the  captivity  of  Guy ; 

**  Maiz  Valeran,  sun  frere,  imt  mort, 
Chevalier  mult  vaillant  h  fort.** 

'  Ord.  Vit.  658  A.  "  Post  duos  annos  hominium  ab  eo  tali  tenore 
recepi,  ut  exinde  mihi  semper  fidelis  exsisteret,  et  militare  servitium,  ubi 
jussiasem,  cum  centum  miUtibus  mihi  singuUs  annis  exhiberet." 

'lb.     "Hominium  enim  jamjudum  ill!  fecerat." 

*  lb.  "In  tali  ergo  necessitate  pulcrum  illi  et  competens  servitium 
impendit,  dimi  in  castro  suo  ilium  triduo  protexit  et  postea  salvum  ad  sua 
perduxit." 
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CHAP.  xn.  granted  trO  a  brave  and  rising  knight^  William  of  Warren,^ 
•J^  ^'       who  took  his  name  from  a  fortress  by  the  northern  Varenne 

Btowwi  on  "* 

WiUbm  of  which  has  since  exchanged  its  name  for  that  of  Bellen* 
combre.^  He,  like  his  predecessor  Roger,  and  so  man^ 
others,  was  the  Duke's  kinsman  through  the  forester  of 
Caux;'  he  lived  to  become  the  husband  of  the  Duke's 
stepdaughter,^  to  win  for  himself  an  Earldom  in  England, 
and  to  be  the  forefather  of  one  who,  two  hundred  years 
later,  could  appeal,  like  the  Bastard  himself,  to  his  own 
sword  as  the  surest  tenure  by  which  he  held  it/ 

The  Daws        The  joyful  news,  we  are  told,  was  carried  the  same  night* 

Wiilum.  to  the  Duke  in  his  quarters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 
His  first  feeling  was  thankfulness  to  God,  who  had  given 
him  so  great  a  success  without  any  loss,  at  any  rate  with- 
out any  considerable  loss,  of  his  own  menJ  His  next 
thought  was  how  to  improve  the  occasion  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  the  other  division  of  the  invading  army  with  even 

BHa  strata-  less  trouble.     He  would  himself  send  the  news  to  his  royal 

gem  and 

moBBage  to  over-lord.    We  are  not  told  exactly  where  the  two  armies 

e  *^-    were  encamped,  but  it  was  doubtless  somewhere  between 

the  Seine  and  the  Dive,  and  one  description  places  the 

'  Ord.  ^t.  658  A«  "  CaBtrum  tamen  Mortui -maris,  in  quo  inimicum 
meum  salvavit,  illi  Jure,  ut  rear  [it  is  curiouB  to  see  the  Conqueror  on  his 
defence],  abstuli,  sed  Guillelmo  de  Guarenn&,  oonsanguineo  ejus,  tironl 
legitime,  dedi."  All  about  William  of  Warren  and  his  fisunily  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Stapleton's  paper  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  iii.  8,  14. 

'  Stapleton,  Arch.  Journal,  p.  6. 

'  William  of  Warren  and  Roger  of  Mortemer  were  both  descended  from 
Her&st,  a  brother  of  the  Duchess  Gunnor.     Will.  Gem.  viii.  37. 

*  See  above,  p.  86. 

*  For  the  fiunous  answer  of  John  Earl  of  Warren  (a  descendant  of  William 
in  the  female  line)  to  the  Commismoners  **  Quo  Warranto  "  in  Edward  the 
First's  time,  see  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  ii.  6. 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  10063 ; 

"  Cele  nuit  m^sme  asez  tost 
Vint  la  novele  al  Due  en  I'ost." 
'  Benott  gets  eloquent  on  this  head,  and  gives  us  (35469  et  seqq.)  a 
picture  of  William  at  his  devotions ;   *'  ses  mains  jointes,"  "  od  lermes  de 
pleti." 
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French  army  by  the  side  of  a  river  with  overhanging  cliffs.*  ohap.  xh., 
The  camp  of  the  Duke  was  not  far  off.  A  messenger  was 
at  once  sent  off,  to  announce  in  a  startling  way  the  loss 
which  had  fallen  on  the  royal  army  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Seine.  Some  make  the  messenger  chosen  for  his  Ralph  of 
task  a  man  of  lofby  and  famous  lineage.  He  was,  we  are 
told,  Ralph  of  Toesny  or  of  Conches,  the  g^ndson  of  the 
&mou6  Roger,  the  proud  descendant  of  Malahulc,  the  man 
who  had  sought  for  a  kingdom  in  Spain,  and  who  had  been 
one  of  the  scourges  of  Normandy  in  the  days  of  William's 
childhood.^  Of  Ralph  we  shall  hear  again  at  Senlac,  how 
he  refused,  like  Walter  Giffard,  to  undertake  any  duty, 
however  honourable,  which  kept  him  back  from  dealing 
his  blows  against  the  English.^  Thus  high  of  birth  and  of 
spirit,  he  and  his  were  connected  by  marriage  with  other 
houses  of  equal  fame.  His  own  wife  was  of  the  line  of 
Montfort  ;*  his  sister  was  the  wife  of  the  famous  William 
Fitz-Osbem,"  and  his  son,  in  after  years,  when  his  house 
was  transferred  from  Normandy  to  England,  became  the 
husband  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  our  martyred  Waltheof.' 
Ralph  of  Toesny  then,  or  it  may  be  some  lowlier  mes-  Delivery 
senger,  rode  to  the  French  camp ;  he  climbed,  some  say  meaaage  at 
a  tree,  some  say  a  lofty  rock,  which  overlooked  the  tent  n"<^^^ 

'  Benolt,  35493 ; 

"Log6e  fu  en  teu  maniere 

Par  son  Teve  d^une  riviere  : 

E  Bor  eu8  fii  grant  la  faleise/* 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  460 ;  ii.  p.  196.   That  the  meeaenger  was  Ralph  of  Toesny 

ifl  affirmed  by  William  of  Jamidges  (vii.  24),  Orderic  (658  B,  where  the  tale 

is  of  course  put  into  William's  own  mouth),  and  Benolt  (35479).     William 

of  PoiUers  (99)  says  only  "caute  instructum  quemdam^"  and  Wace  (10074) 

says  expressly, 

**  Fist  un  home  tost  env^ier, 

Ne  sai  varlet  u  esquier." 

'  See  Roman  de  Rou,  12718. 

*  See  Orderic,  576  B,  687  D.     On  this  Eli2»l)eth  or  Isabel,  see  Palgrave, 
iv.  249,  259. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vu.  25.  •  Ord.  Vit.  813  D. 
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CHAP.  xn.  of  the  King.^  The  stillness  of  the  night  was  broken,  the 
slumbers  of  the  King  were  disturbed,  by  a  voice,  which 
might  seem  to  come  from  another  world,  shouting  aloud, 
'*  Frenchmen,  awake,  ye  are  sleeping  too  long ;  go  forth 
and  bury  your  friends  who  lie  dead  at  Mortemer."  The 
King  and  his  friends  talked  together  and  wondered.  But 
the  tidings  thus  strangely  brought  to  them  were  soon 
spread  abroad.  Some  make  the  Norman  baron  reveal 
himself^  and  tell  in  his  own  person  how  Odo  had  fled^ 
how  Guy  was  in  bonds,  how  Waleran  was  slain.^  Others 
seem  to  make  the  news  come  from  some  other  source,  from 
some  fugitive  escaped  from  Mortemer,  or  from  that  mere 
mysterious  power  of  rumour  which  seems  to  travel  faster 
than  any  post.^    At  all  events  we  are  told  that  a  panic 

1  Wniixmi  of  Poitiers  (^)  and  Wace  (10077),  who  do  not  call  the 
messenger  Ralph  of  Toesny,  make  him  dimb  a  tree.     (Cf.  Herod,  yi.  79.) 
-  Orderic  does  not  mention  his  position,  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  24)  and 

Benolt  (35406)  make  him  dimb  the  high  rock — "in  quodam  proximo 
monte/*  aooording  to  William — already  spoken  of.  To  dimb  a  tree  was 
seemingly  below  the  dignity  of  a  descendant  of  Malahulc. 

'  William  of  Jumidges,  followed  by  Benolt,  makes  Balph  say  who  he  is, 
and  describe  the  event  of  the  battle  at  some  length — at  greater  length  of 
course  in  Benolt  than  in  William.      This,  I  think,  quite  takes  away  from 
the  startling  and  spectral  effect  of  the  scene  in  Wace,  10077 ; 
"En  un  arbre  le  fist  munter,  Alez  vos  amis  enterrer, 

E  tute  nmt  en  haut  crier :  Ki  sunt  oociz  k  Mortemer.* 

'  Franceiz,  Franceiz,  levez,  levez,       Li  Reis  ol  ke  dl  cria 
Tenez  vos  veies,  trop  dormez  ;  Mervdlla  sei,  mult  s^esmaia.** 

Wflliam  of  Poitiers  says  only,  "Dux  Willelmus  nocte  intempestft  caute 
instructiun  quemdam  direxit,  qui  tristcm  Kegi  victoriam  propius  castra 
ipsius  ab  alto  arboris  per  singula  indamavit."  Orderic  (658  B)  is  still 
shorter ;  "  Per  Badulfum  de  Toeni4  quae  trans  Sequanam  contigerant  Regi 
Franoorum  mandavi." 
'  So  I  understand  Wace  (10089)  ; 

"  Endementres  k'al  Rei  parloent,  £  par  tute  terre  espandue, 

£  de  noveles  demandoent,  Ke  tut  li  mielx  de  lor  amiz 

Eis  vus  la  novele  venue  Esteit  h  Mortemer  ocdz." 

He  had  just  before  said  (10067) ; 

"Cost  une  chose,  ke  novele,  E  ki  bone  novde  porte 

Ki  mult  est  errant  et  isnele,  S^urement  bute  k  la  porte." 

So  Will.  Pict.  100.     "Famil  referente,   quae  tarn   &hd  quam  veri  nuntia 
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fell  on  King  Henry  and   his  host.     Before  the  sun  had  chap.  xn. 
well  dawned,  all  was  ready  for  a  retreat.     Horsemen  were  retreat'of 
mounted,  sumpter-horses  were  loaded,  the  tents  and  huts  ^®  French 

army. 

which  had  formed  the  royal  camp  were  all  burning.  All 
faces  were  now  turned,  not  towards  Rouen  or  Lisieux,  but 
towards  Paris  or  more  distant  cities.  The  retreat  was 
a  hasty  one ;  men  were  glad  to  get  as  fast  as  they  could 
out  of  so  dangerous  a  land.  Their  march,  or  rather  their 
flight,  was  undisturbed  by  William  ;  King  Henry  reached 
his  capital  in  safety,  and  his  barons  and  other  followers, 
the  mighty  armament  of  all  Celtic  Gaul,  were  scattered 
every  man  to  his  own  home.* 

There  is  something  half  romantic,  half  grotesque,  about  The  story 
the  details  of  this  campaign.     Yet  the  substance  of  thcofi^orm&n 
tale  comes  from  contemporary  writers,  and  the  whole  story  ^^'^**" 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  William,  and  indeed  of  his 
people.     No  people  of  warriors  were  ever  more  ready  than 
the  Normans  to  exchange,  whenever  need  called  for  the 
exchange,  the  skin  of  the  lion  for  that  of  the  fox.^     As- 
suredly neither  William  the  Bastard  nor  Robert  Wiscard 
was  at  all  lacking  in  any  form  of  courage;    but  it  was, 
after  all,  their  craft  rather  than  their  courage  which  set 
them  so  high  above  the  rest  of  the  world.     It  is  quite  Dlustra- 

tion  of 

possible  that  seven  years  may  have  abated  somewhat  of  Wi]liam*s 
that  impetuous  energy  of  early  youth  with  which  William  ^ 

volat.**  Compare  Mr.  Grote's  remarks  and  quotations  on  the  ^^17.  Hist, 
of  Greece,  v.  260. 

'  Will.  Pict.  99.  **  Rex  attonitus  inopinato  nuntio,  procul  omni  cuncta- 
tione  signo  antelucano  sues  in  fugam  ezcitavit ;  summe  neceesarimn  ratuB 
quam  mayimft  celeritate  Normannise  finibus  discedere." 

'  Plutarch,  Moralia,  ii.  51  (ed.  Tauchnitz).  lipbt  9k  robt  if^iyorrat  airr^ 
M  rqi  9i*  dirdrfj9  voAAd  vpdaffcti',  &9  dy6(iw  r<w  'HpCKkiovi,  t\€yiy  [6 
Ai;<rav0pot],  *Oirov  fi^  i<ptKV€ir€u  1)  AcovtQ,  wpoipanriop  iiciT  t^  dXanrtK^. 
So  Eunapioe,  p.  65,  ed.  Bonn.  *0  *Fufxdto9  Mopiot  rdv  ittrhaXw  SvAAok 
SivAovv  Oripiw  iiroicaXwVt  A\&vtica  Mat  Acovra,  /ioAAok  itpacict  ^fiuoBai  r^v 
iXirwtita, 

VOL.  III.  M 
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CHAP.  xir.  spurred  across  the  plain  of  Val-es- dunes  to  smite  the  rebel 
Hia  policy,  of  Bayeux  with  his  own  hand.^  He  may  have  learned — 
perhaps  from  the  teaching  of  King  Henry  himself^ — that 
it  is  not  always  the  duty  of  a  general  to  thrust  himself 
forward  wherever  danger  happens  to  be  keenest.  But  it 
is  certain  that,  twelve  years  later,  William  was  as  ready 
as  he  had  ever  been  for  deeds  of  the  highest  personal 
prowess,  whenever  personal  prowess  was  the  surest  way 
to  success.  The  difference  between  William  and  most  men 
of  his  age  was  that  he  had  now  learned  that  it  was  no 
mark  of  wisdom  or  of  courage  to  run  risks  whicb  might 
be  avoided,  or  to  jeopard  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
followers,  when  the  same  object  might  be  gained  by  easier 
means.  He  had,  by  this  time  at  least,  learned  to  rise 
above  the  follies  of  mere  chivalry,  above  the  mere  sense- 
less love  of  giving  and  taking  blows  without  an  object. 
Nor  had  he  a  spark  of  that  impetuous  patriotism  which 
led  the  nobler  soul  of  Harold  to  deem  no  shame  so  great 
as  the  shame  of  leaving  a  rood  of  English  ground  to  be 
harried  by  the  stranger.  We  may  acquit  William  of  all 
wanton  oppression ;  we  may  fully  believe  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  people  roused  his  indignation.^  But  he  could 
stifle  that  indignation ;  he  could  stand  calmly  by  and 
behold  their  sufferings,  if  he  thought  that  he  could  gain 
his  object  better  by  biding  his  time  and  letting  the  enemy 
Vein  of       f^Y  ^  while  work  his  wicked  will.     And,  minffled  with  all 

pleasantry         ^  '  ° 

in  the  this,  there  is  a  certain  element  of  grim  merriment,  a 
character,  delight  in  a  joke  spoken  or  acted,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  career  of  the  Conqueror.  It  needed  a  ready  wit  to 
send  Roger  of  Toesny,  or  any  other  man,  to  the  top 
of  a  tree  or  of  a  rock  to  announce  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
that  the  French  had  been  cut  to  pieces  at  Mortemer. 
Here  again  William  is  only  a  representative  of  his  people. 
A  touch  of  pleasantry,  however  rough,  runs  through  most 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  258.  *  lb.  p.  277.  '  See  above,  p.  ia6. 
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Norman  sayings  and  doings.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  chap,  xn, 
messenger,  whoever  he  was,  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  errand 
and  entered  into  its  spirit.  And  the  policy  of  William  in 
this  campaign^  whatever  we  think  of  it  in  any  other  light, 
had  at  least,  as  his  policy  commonly  had,  the  merit  of 
success.  Most  princes  of  his  time  would  have  sought 
eagerly  for  a  battle.  Most  of  the  few  princes  who  might 
have  shrunk  from  a  battle  would  have  been  unable  to  form 
any  intelligible  military  plan  of  any  other  kind.  William, 
evidently  seconded  by  men  who  understood  him,  knew 
how  to  win  victories  without  fighting.  His  dominions 
were  invaded  by  two  powerful  armies  at  once.  He  laid 
his  plans;  he  bode  his  time.  One  army  was  cut  to 
pieces  with  hardly  the  loss  of  a  Norman  life.  The  other 
was  hurried  out  of  the  land  without  so  much  as  striking 
a  blow. 

Eling  Henry  seems  by  this  time  to  have  had  enough  WiUiam 
of  Norman   warfare   for  a  while.     We  hear  vaguely  ofBroteuilas 
hostilities   still   going  on,^  but  there  is  only  one  act  ontJ^f'^"^ 
either  side  of  which  we  meet  with  any  distinct  mention. 
This  is  when  the  Duke  fortified  a  post  which  was  intended 
to  check  for  the  future  such  incursions   as  his  southern 
march  had  just  undergone.     The  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  William  again  to  demand  that  fortress  of  Tilli^res  of 
which  Henry  had  so  unfairly  dispossessed  him  in  the  early 
days  of  his  reign.^     But  he  now  raised  a  counter-fortress 
within  his  own  dominions,  which  was  expressly  designed  to 
act  as  a  check  on  Tillieres  itself.'    This  was  at  Breteuil  on 
the  Iton,  a  tributary  of  the  Eure,  near  the  wood  of  its 

^  Will.  Pict.  99.  "Multa  dehinc  hoetilia  utrimque  acta  sunt,  qualia 
preeter  belli  conflictum  inter  tantoB  hostes  fieri  solent/* 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  201-203. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  25.  "  Poetea  Dux  contra  Tegulense  cafitnim,  quod  Rex 
illi  dudum  abstulerat,  adiud  oppidum  non  detenus,  quod  Bretolium  usque 
hodie  vocatur,  instaurat.** 

M   2 
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CHAP.  xn.  own  name,  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux,  not  far  from  Balph  of 
It  is  en-      Toesny's  castle  and  abbey  of  Conches.     The  castle  was 

trusted  to 

wmiam      built,   and   was  put  under  the  trusty   care   of  William 

OsWn.      Ktz-Osbem/ 

Peaoeoon-      At  last  the  King  sought  for  peace.     His  main  object 

dudod.  

1055.  was  to  bring  about  the  redemption  of  the  many  French 
captives  who  were  still  lingering  in  Norman  prison-houses. 
The  knights  were  at  last  set  free  on  paying  their  ransoms, 
but  their  harness  remained  as  the  prey  of  the  victors.'    A 

WiiliMi      more  remarkable  article  of  the  peace  was  that  by  which 

authorized  .  , 

to  make  the  King  engaged  not  to  interfere  with  any  conquests 
at^e^-  which  William  had  made,  or  might  make,  at  the  expense 
P®°f®  ®^     of  the  Count  of  Anion.     Henry  indeed  seems  to  have  done 

Anjou.  "  ^  "^ 

more,  and  to  have  promised  William  the  regular  feudal 
investiture  of  any  such  possible  conquests.'  This  agree- 
ment seems  to  amount  almost  to  proof  positive  that 
Geoffrey  had  not  had  any  share  in  the  late  invasion  of 
Normandy.  It  was  seemingly  as  a  punishment  for  his 
defection  that  his  possessions  were  now  openly  offered  to 
the  Norman.  Before  long  we  shall  again  find  Henry  and 
Geoffrey  allied  against  William,  but  just  at  this  moment 
we  must  loqk  upon  King  and  Duke  as  once  more  allies 
against  the  Angevin  Count. 

Exten-  It  was  in  William's  earlier  days  of  good  service  to  his 

William's    over-lord  that  he  had  first  carried  his  arms,  and  extended 

^^f       his  dominion,  beyond  the  range  of  hills  which  seems  to 

wards.  form  the  natural  southern  frontier  of  Western  Normandy. 
1048- 1063. 

*  Will.  Gkm.  vii.  25.     So  Benoit,  35553,  who  takes  the  opportunity  to 
give  the  life  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  at  length. 
'  Boman  de  Bou,  10133 ; 

''Maiz  li  hemeiz  unt  tut  lessi^ 

A  eels  ki  Torent  gaaingnie.** 

'  Will.  Pict.  99.     ''Ejus  [Regis]  vero  assensu  et  quAiii  dono  quodam 

Dux  jure  perpetuo  retineret  quod  Gaufrido  Andegavonun  Comiti  abstulerat, 

quodque  valeret  auferre."     Will.  Malms,  iii.  233.    "  Conventum  ut  .  .  .  . 

Comes  erepta  vel  eripienda  Martello  jure  vendicaret  legitimo." 
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In  his  first  campaign  against  the  Angevin  he  had  added  or  chap.  xn. 
restored  to  his  Duchy  the  Cenomannian  fortress  of  Dom-  Domfront. 
front,*  a  prize  which  was  no  unworthy  instalment  of  the 
nobler  and  more  distant  prize  in  the  same  region  which 
was^  before  many  years,  to  fall  into  his  hands.  That  first 
campaign^  "William's  first  deed  of  prowess  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  own  Duchy^  had  made  him  master  of  a 
fortress  which  men  deemed  impregnable,  and  of  a  district- 
which,  as  his  earliest  conquest,  he  no  doubt  looked  on  with 
special  affection.  That  part  of  the  ancient  Cenomannian 
diocese  and  county  which  surrounds  the  hill  of  Domfront 
has  remained  to  this  day  an  integral  portion  of  the  Nor- 
man land.  The  southern  bulwark  of  William's  Duchy  was 
now  the  proud  fortress  by  the  Varenne,  the  town  which, 
still  largely  girded  by  its  ancient  walls,  abides  to  this 
day  perched  on  its  ancient  eyrie,  and  has  not,  like  so 
many  greater  cities,  crept  down  into  the  plain  below.  The 
shattered  donjon,'  reared,  like  that  of  his  own  Falaise,  on 
wild  and  craggy  rocks,  looks  forth  on  the  wilder  and  heath- 
crowned  rocks  of  a  rival  height,  whose  distorted  strata 
bear  witness  to  the  struggles  and  revolutions  of  days  before 
man  had  yet  appeared  on  earth.  The  fortress  won  by  the 
terror  of  his  name,  once  an  outpost  threatening  the  Nor- 
man border,  was  now  the  surest  guard  of  the  Norman 
heights  to  the  north,  the  most  threatening  menace  to  that 
boundless  plain,  broken  by  gentler  hills,  which  stretched 
away  over  the  disputed  land  of  Maine  towards  the  home 
of  the  hostile  Angevin,  Around  the  hill  lay  the  thickly 
wooded  land,  rich  in  the  silvan  sports  so  dear  to  William's 
heart,  the  land  which  the  Hammer  of  Anjou  had  yielded 
without  a  stroke  to  the  youthful  lord  of  Normandy. 
Lower  down  the  stream  stood  what  was  now  his  furthest 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  278-286. 

'  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  present  ruined  tower  is  that  taken  by 
William  in  1049. 
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CHAP.  xir.  outpost,  his  own  creation  of  Ambrieres,  another  donjon 
Ambri^res.  qj^  ^  height,  hard  by  the  point  where  the  Varenne  joins 
the  greater  stream  of  the  Mayenne.  The  shattered  walls 
of  that  donjon  still  bear  the  impress  of  William's  age, 
though  the  district  in  which  it  stands  is  no  longer 
entitled  to  the  honours  of  the  Norman  name. 

Domfront  then  had  passed  irrevocably  into  William's 

hands,  but  Ambrieres  was  still,  in  some  way  or  other,  a 

Its  fiwmer  subject  of  contention.     There  seems  no  doubt  that  William 

oocupa* 

tion  by       had  occupied  and  fortified  the  post  in  the  earlier  cam- 

Kh  p*^-'  ^""^^^y  '^  ^  ^'^  '^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^'^  "^^ 

dismantled  by  Geoffrey ;  possibly  the  post  was  to  be  made 
stronger  and  more  extensive,  with  a  view  to  further  con- 
quests in  the  same  direction.     At  all  events,  works  of 
its  present  somc  kind  at  Ambrieres,  whether  works  of  mere  strength- 
OTstre^i^-  ci^ng  or  of  building  up  from  the  ground,  were  just  now 
®"""^-        an  object  on  which  William's  mind  was  eagerly  set.    His 
first  act  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  France, 
at  the  very  meeting — was  it  a  meeting  with  the  King 
in  person? — at  which  the  peace  was  signed,  was  to  sum- 
mon all  the  chief  military  tenants  of  Normandy  to  appear 
within  forty  days  to  help  in  carrying  on  the  needful  works 
at  Ambrieres.^     A  message  to  the  same  effect  was  sent 
Wflliam'e    ^  Count  Geoffrey.     The  Duke  of  the  Normans  would,  on 
toG^*^    the  fortieth  day,  appear  at  Ambrieres  with  his  force  and 
Martel.       take  possession  of  his  fortress.^     The  prospect  of  so  terrible 
a  neighbour  struck  dread  into  the   heart   of  the  nearest 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  287.  The  fortification  of  Ambriferes  in  1049  is  distinctly 
Mserted  in  the  passage  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  there  referred  to ;  but 
William  of  Poitiers  certainly  speaks  now  as  if  the  castle  had  to  be  built 
rather  than  merely  to  be  strengthened. 

*  Will.  Pict.  99.  "  In  ipso  conventu  principes  militise  suae  jussu  com- 
monuit  Dux  intra  terminos  Maiielli  A  ndegavensia  ad  Ambreras  consiruendus 
mature  adesse  paratoe." 

'  P).  "  Et  quem  hujus  incoepti  diem  eis  ipse,  eumdem  Martello  per  legatos 
pnefinivit."  The  Archdeacon  here  bursts  into  a  torrent  of  admiration. 
Compare  William*B  earlier  challenge  to  Geoffrey.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 
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vassal  of  Anjou,  Geoffrey,  Lord  of  Mayennc,  a  town  on  chap.  xii. 
the  lower  course  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  itsGeoffi^of 
name,  and  which  was,  a  few  years  Liter,  to  be  the  scene  ' 

of   one    of  William's    boldest    exploits.     The    Lord    of 
Mayenne,  a  man  of  whom  we   shall   often  hear  again,  his  ooimael 
poured  his  forebodings  into  the  ears  of  his  own  lord  at  MarteL 
Angers.     If  the  Normans  were  allowed  to  take  possession 
of  Ambrieres,  nothing  but  ravage  and  utter  destruction 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  Angevin  lands.     The  heart  of 
Count  Geoffrey  was  lifted  up,  and  he  bade  his  namesake 
of  Mayenne  cast  him  aside  as  a  base  and  shameful  lord, 
if  he  allowed  the  threats  of  the  Norman  to  be  carried 
out  in  act.^     The  appointed  day  came ;  the  Duke  appeai'ed  William  at 
at  Ambrieres;  the  works,  of  whatever  kind,  were  begun.* 
News   came   that   Geoffrey    Martel   was   on   his    march. 
William  waited  a  while,  but   the   enemy  came  not,  and  Geoflrey'g 

delay. 

provisions   began    to   fail.      Great   and    small    began    to 
complain  of  the  lack  of  food ;  and  no  doubt,  in  Normandy 
as  well  as  in  England,  men  were  much  more  ready  to 
fight  than  to  keep  under  arms  without  fighting.'     The 
Duke  therefore  left   a  garrison   at   Ambrieres,   and   dis-  WilUam 
banded   the  remainder  of  his  army,  bidding    them   hold  the  castle, 
themselves    in    readiness    to    come   together   again    at   a       ^^^ 
moment's    notice.*      It   would    have    been    foolhardiness 
indeed   to   have   shut   himself  up   without   any  adequate 


*  Will.  Pict.  99.  **  Cui  tyrannus  MartelluB,  ut  erat  elatus  animo,  grandia 
pnesumere  et  loqui  solltuH,  '  Meum/  inquit,  *  idcut  villa  et  pudendi  domini, 
omnino  abnuas  dominium,  si,  patiente  me,  patrari  videas  quod  metuis.*  *' 

^  lb.   100.     ''  Die  pnefiuito,  Cenomaunicum  solum  ingressus,   Norman - 
norum  rector,  dum  cautrum,  quod  minatus  est,  erigit.*' 
'  Of.  vol.  i.  p.  297 ;  vol.  il.  p.  398. 

*  Will.  Pict.  100.  '*  Quern  [Gaufredum]  ubi  ampllus  opinione  morari 
videt,  et  jam  de  cibarionmi  penuri&  plebeii  pariter  ac  proceres  conqueruntur, 
ne  milite  minus  prompto  in  futurum  utatur,  modo  dimittere  statuit,  castro 
viris  et  alimoniis  munito,  jubena  tamen  ut,  quum  nuutium  ejus  acceperint, 
quantociuB  eodem  redeant  cuncti."  Compare  Harold's  orders  in  the  Welsh 
war  at  about  the  same  time,  vol.  ii.  p.  393. 
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OHAP.  xu.  cause  within  the  walls  of  a  border  fortress.     But,  if  the 
Geoflbey     Norman  historian  is  to  be  believed,  the  Norman  Duke's 

and  his 

allies  oome  back   was   no   sooner  turned^   than  the   Angevin  Count 

bri^ree.       ^^^  ^^  allies  came  hastening  to  the  siege  of  the  strong- 

Wflliam  of  hold  of  Ambri^res.     With  Count  Geoffrey  came  his  lord, 

^^       '  as  he  is  called'* — ^at  all  events  his  step-son — Peter,  now 

William,  Count  of  Poitou  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine.'     He 

came  perhaps  to  avenge  the  shameful  flight  of  his  brother 

from  Moulins  ;*  but  with  him  came  another  chief  in  whose 

heart  many  an  old  enmity  must  have  been  choked,  many 

a  bitter  remembrance  must   have   been  handed  over  to 

forgetfulness,  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  take  service 

Odo  of       in  the  same  host  as  Geoffrey.     Yet  so  it  was ;  a  Breton 

^'    prince,  Odo,  the  uncle  of  the  reigning  Count  Conan,*  came 

to  fight  under  the  Angevin  banner  against  the  common 

They         enemy  at  Rouen.     The  three  princes  attacked  the  castle 

ium^^Ks  ^^  Ambrieres  with  all  the  resources  known  to  the  military 

art  of  the  time.     An  attempt  at  a  storm  was  beaten  back 

by  the   defenders.      The  archers   shot  their  arrows,  the 

petraria  hurled   its   stones,  the   ram  was  dashed  against 

the  wall,  but  all  was  in  vain.*     Meanwhile  the  news  of 

the  siege,  and  of  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  garrison, 

Return  of   was   bome   to   Duke  William.     He   gathered   his   troops 

William,     ^-^j^  ^jj  gpg^^  and  hastened,  witli  such  haste  as  he  knew 

how  to   use    when   haste  was   needed,^  to    the   relief  of 
Ambrieres.     At  his  mere  approach,  we  are  told,  the  three 

*  Will.  Pict.  ICO.     "  Ezercitiis  nostri  mox  divulgate  discessu.** 

'  lb.     "  Willelmo,  Pictavorum  Comite,  Domino  suo."   See  vol.  ii.  p.  622. 
'  See  above,  p.  138.  *  See  above,  p.  139. 

*  Will.  Pict.  100.  "Eudone,  Britamiorum  Comite."  He  was  more 
strictly  Regent  for  his  nephew.     See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  896. 

*  lb.  "  Missiliay  saxa,  libriles  sudes,  item  lanceae  desuper  feriunt.  lis 
plerique  interemti  cadunt,  alii  repelluntur.  Sic,  audaci  molimine  cassato, 
aliud  indpiunt.  Tentant  murum  ariete,  qui  percuesus  in  virg&  castella- 
norum  frangitur.*' 

^  lb.  "  Willdmus,  omnis  morse  impatiens,  evocat  exerdtum,  sub  vent  um 
ire  quam  maxime  properat." 
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allied  Counts  took  to  flight.^     Geoffrey  of  Mayenne  was  chap.  xii. 
less  lucky ;   he   was  carried   off  as  a  prisoner  into  the  ^^^  ^ 

UIG  DO* 

furthest  parts  of  Normandy,  and  he  was  not  set  free  till  aegen. 
he  had  acknowledged  himself  the  man  of  Duke  William."     ^^S&f  ^ 

Mayenne. 

The  &me  of  William  was  no  doubt  widely  spread  bylncreaaeof 
this  series  of  successful  exploits  and  stratagems,  and  his  power, 
direct  influence  was  distinctly  increased  by  his  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu  in  one  direction 
and  of  the  Lord  of  Mayenne  in  another.     It  would  seem  Extension 
also  that  this  was  the  time  when  William  made^  according  frontier 
to  the  licence  granted  him  by  King  Henry,'  a  further  ^^i^* 
acquisition  of  Cenomannian  territory  at  the  cost  of  the 
Count  of  Anjou.    It  was  not  unimportant  to  him  to  extend 
his  power  as  far  as  might  be  in  the  district  through  which 
he  had,  six  years  before,  made  his  famous  night-march      1049. 
from  Domfront  to  Alen9on.^     At  a  short  distance  west  of 
Alen9on,  and  south-west  of  the  episcopal  town  of  Seez^ 
the  SarthoUj  a  small   tributary  of  the   Sarthe^  was  the 
boundary   between    Normandy   and    Maine.      The   Duke 
now  took  possession  of  a  point  beyond  the  frontier  stream ; 
a  castle  and  a  town  arose,  which  were  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Roger  of  Montgomery.     It  lay  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  wife,  and 
from  her  the  new  bulwark  of  Normandy  was  honoured 
or  disgraced  by  the  name  of  the  Rock  of  Mabel.* 

^  Will.  Pict.  100.  *'  Quern  postquam  inimici,  tree  adeo  nominati  ComiteR, 
adequitare  perdpiunt  mirft  celeritate,  ne  dicam  trepid^  fug&,  cum  immanibus 
exerdtibus  dilabuntur." 

'  lb.  "Victor  Gaufredum  Meduanensem  .  .  .  intra  exiguum  tempuB 
eouBque  compulit,  ut  in  remotissimis  Normannue  partibus  dbi  manua  per* 
domitas  daret,  fidelitatem  quam  satelles  domino  debet  jurans.**  William  of 
Jumibges  (vii.  27),  followed  by  Wace  (10189)  and  Benoit  (35627),  places 
here  the  conquest  of  Le  Mans  and  the  taking  of  Mayenne.  The  source  of 
the  confusion  is  obvious. 

'  See  above,  p.  164.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

^  On  Roca  Mabilitc  or  Roche  Mabille,  see  Stapleton,  i.  bcxiii. 
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OHAP.  XII. 

Three 
yeara' 
peace. 
1055-1058. 


1055. 


Last 

French 

and 

Angevin 
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Augusty 

1058. 


The  strength  of  William's  enemies  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  worn  out  by  their  late  efforts,  or  else  their  courage 
was  chilled  by  the  ill  success  of  their  arms.  For  three 
years  Normandy  saw  neither  rebellion  nor  foreign  war. 
William  thus  had  time  to  devote  himself  either  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  vengeance,  or  to  the  vindication  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  the  deposition  of  his  uncle  the 
Primate  Malger.*  This  took  place  in  the  same  year  as 
the  campaign  of  Ambrieres.  After  that  date,  besides  the 
Duke's  quarrel  and  reconciliation  with  Lanfranc,^  there  is 
nothing  to  tell  till  three  years  later,  when  we  come  to 
another,  and  the  last^  invasion  of  Normandy  by  the 
combined  forces  of  France  and  Anjou.  Count  Geoffrey,  the 
old  enemy,  was,  we  are  told,  ever  ready  to  strike  a  blow  at 
Normandy,*  and  no  doubt  the  memory  of  his  late  losses 
rankled  in  his  mind.  Another  great  expedition  was 
planned  and  carried  out.  In  August,  when  the  corn  was 
on  the  ground,*  the  King  and  the  Count  entered  Nor- 
mandy in  the  quarter  most  convenient  for  a  junction  of 
French  and  Angevin  forces,  in  William's  own  county  of 
Hiesmes.^  Their  design  was  a  systematic  plundering 
expedition  through  all  Normandy  west  of  the  Seine. 
They  were  to  pass  through  the  district  of  Hiesmes  into 
the  land  of  Bayeux  and  Caen;  then  they  were  to  cross 
the  Dive,  and,  after  harrying  Auge  and  the  district  of 


*  See  above,  p.  97. 

*  See  above,  pp.  103,  104. 

'  Will.  Pict.  loi.  "  MartelluB  Andegavenais,  nondum  tot  sinistris  casibus 
fractuB,  minime  defuit,  quantum  ullatenus  virium  colligere  potuit  adducens. 
Yix  enim  hujus  inimici  odium  et  rabiem  Normanniae  tellus  penitus  contusa 
vel  excisa  satiaret."  So  Koman  de  liou,  1027 1 ;  '^Par  li  cunseil  Gifirei 
Martel."     So  Benolt,  35855. 

^  Koman  de  Bou,  10273  ; 

"  Enctmtre  aost,  el  bid  novel." 

*  Will.  Pict.  loi.  "Per  Oximenscm  comitatum  ad  fluvium  Divam  per- 
venere."    So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  28;  Roman  de  Rou,  10278;  Benolt,  35866. 
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Lisieux,   to   go    home  with   their  plunder.^      Above  all  chap.  xu. 
things^  they  were  to  reach  the  sea  in  the  districts  both 
west  and  east  of  the  Dive,  and  to  show  that  the  upstart 
Dake  of  the  Pirates  could  no  longer  keep  his  liege  lord 
barred  up  in  an  inland   prison.     The   scheme  was   laid, 
and  one  half  of  it  was  carried  out.     William  determined  William'a 
not  to  attack  the  invaders  on   their   entrance  into  his  defence.** 
Duchy.     His  plan  was  to  wait  for  a  favourable  moment  5^^*^* 
when  he  might  smite  them  on  their  return,  gorged  with  the  enemy 
the  plunder  of  his   subjects,   and   no  doubt  with  their  Dive, 
discipline   and   their   energy    not  a   little  relaxed.      He 
gathered  his  knights,  not  indeed  for  immediate  action; 
he  gave  orders  for  the  strengthening  of  castles  and  the 
cleansing  of  their  fosses;   and  then,  leaving   the    open 
country  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  he  waited 
in  his  own  stronghold  of  Falaise  for  the  moment  which 
he  knew  would  not  fail  soon  to  come.^     The  French  and  Advance 
Angevin  host  entered  Normandy,  and  passed  through  the  ravages  of 
land  burning  and  plundering  in  the  usual  fashion.    They  the  French, 
took  the  town  of  Hiesmes,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
county.     They   then  marched  on  to  Saint  Peter  on  the 
Dive ;  they  occupied  the  whole  town,  and  the  King  was 
lodged  at  the  great  abbey,  then  in  all  the  freshness  of 
its  new  foundation  by  the  pious  Lescelina  of  Eu.^     They 
then   struck  westward,  ravaging   the   whole  Bessin ;   but 
the   city   itself,   as   well    as    the   various    castles  of  the 


'  Roman  de  Rou,  10303  ; 

"  Li  Roiz  son  ovre  apareillo, 
Vers  Baieues,  90  dist,  ira, 
Bcessin  tot  essillera, 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  10289  ; 

"Id  Dus  out  sa  gent  h  Faleise ; 
Noveles  out  dont  mult  li  pcise, 
Tort  li  fet  li  Reia,  90  li  semble, 
Ses  chevalierB  mande  et  asemble, 
Ses  castiaz  fist  tost  enforcier, 

*  See  above,  p.  117. 


E  quant  d'iluec  repaircra, 
Par  Varaville  passera, 
Auge  h  Lievin  vastera." 

Fossez  parer,  murs  redrecier. 
Li  plain  pais  laira  gaster, 
S*il  ses  castiax  puet  bien  garder. 
Bien  porra,  90  dit,  recovrer, 
Et  as  plaines  terres  amender." 
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CHAP.  xn.  district,  seems  to  have  remained  uutouched.  The  sea- 
coast  especially,  the  land  of  William's  faithful  Hubert, 
was  harried  as  far  as  the  tnouth  of  the  Seule.  The 
enemy   then    marched   in  a   south-easterly  direction    to 

Caen  as  yet  Caen.  That  town  was  growing  in  importance,  but  as 
*  yet  it  neither  contained  anything  which  could  withstand 
the  attacks  of  an  enemy  nor  anything  which  was  likely 
to  remain  to  later  days  as  a  memorial  of  his  visit.  Caen 
was  as  yet  undefended^  by  walls  or  castle ;  ^  the  founda- 
tions of  the  two  great  abbeys  which  are  its  chief  glory 
had  not  as  yet  been  laid.  Whatever  Caen  then  consisted  of, 
it  was  certainly  sacked^  most  likely  burned.  King  Henry 
and  Count  Geoffrey  had  now  successfully  carried  out  one 
half  of  their  scheme  of  ravage.  They  had  now  to  cross 
the  Dive,  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  other  half  of 
the  doomed  region. 

The  moment  for  which  William  had  so  long  been 
waiting  had  at  last  come.  His  policy  had  been  in  some 
sort  a  cruel  policy  for  his  Duchy;  but  it  now  enabled 
him  to  strike  a  vigorous  and  decisive  blow  at  the  retreating 
enemy.  French  warfare  in  Normandy  was  destined  to  be 
successful  only  when  the  banners  of  King  and  Duke  floated 
side  by  side.  King  Henry  had  shared  in  the  triumph  of 
Val-es-dunes ;  his  men  had  been  smitten  by  William's  men 
in  the  ambush  of  Saint  Aubin  and  in  the  surprise  of 
Mortemer;  he  had  now  himself  to  feel  the  might  of 
William's  own  hand  in  the  second  surprise  of  Varaville. 

Theyreach  In   their  march   eastward   the   French   had   reached    the 

Varaville.  village  of  that  name,  the  point  which  had  been  chosen 
for  their  passage  across  the  Dive  into  the  land  of  Auge. 
Varaville,  now,  and  probably  then,  only  a  small  village, 
lies  north-east  of  Caen,  a  little  way  from  the  left  bank 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  10313  ; 

''  Encore  ert  Caem  sanz  chastel, 
N'i  aveit  fet  mur  ne  quesnel." 
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of  the  old  frontier  stream.  It  was  an  old  battle-ground  chap.  xii. 
of  France  and  Normandy.  On  that  spot,  or  at  least  in 
that  neighbourhood,  it  was  that  King  Harold  of  Denmark 
and  King  Lewis  of  France  had  met  face  to  face ;  it  was  945. 
there  that  the  Karling  had  found  his  master  in  the  valiant 
heathen  who  came  to  defend  the  last  planted  outpost  of 
his  race.*  And  now  another  King  of  the  French,  of  an- 
other line,  of  another  speech,  and  another  royal  city,  came 
to  undergo  a  yet  more  utter  overthrow  at  the  hands  of 
a  Norman  Duke  who  could  now  hold  his  own  without 
needing  either  French  or  Danish  help.  Varaville  was 
seemingly  an  usual  point  for  crossing  into  the  lands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  contrast  between  the  Descrip- 
two  sides  of  the  Dive  is  here  very  striking.  On  the  left,  gpot. 
the  side  of  Varaville,  the  land  is  flat,  and  it  was  in  those 
days  doubtless  a  mere  marsh.  A  causeway,  which  is  still 
in  being  and  which  is  kept  up  as  a  modem  road,  leads 
irom  the  village  to  a  point  where  the  stream  has  for 
many  ages  been  crossed  by  a  bridge,  but  which,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  seems  to  have  been  known  only  as  a 
ford.^  Here  the  French  army  was  to  pass  over  to  the 
other   side,  the   land   of  Auge.     There,  within   the   first 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

^  Wace  alone  (Roman  de  Rou,  10319  et  al.)  speaks,  throughout  his  nar- 
rative, of  a  bridge.  All  the  other  \mter8  (Will.  Pict.  loi ;  Will.  Gem.  vii. 
28  ;  Will.  Malms,  iii.  234  ;  Benolt,  35899)  speak  only  of  a  ford — "  vadum 
Divae  " — or,  as  Benott  calls  it, 

"  As  guez  oil  la  grant  mer  parfonde 
Cestent  e  espant  e  sorunde." 
This  is  plainly  one  of  Benolt'a  exaggerations.  The  spot  is  perfectly  well 
marked  by  the  causeway  mentioned  by  Wace  (10351),  which  is  still  in  use, 
and  leads  to  the  present  bridge  over  the  tidal  stream.  The  two  accounts 
may  be  easily  reconciled,  if  we  suppose  that  a  bridge  was  first  thrown  across 
between  the  time  of  the  battle  and  the  time  of  Wace,  and  that  Wace 
naturally  described  the  place  as  it  was  in  his  own  time.  Benolt  is  therefore, 
for  once,  more  accurate  in  his  narrative  than  Wace ;  but  his  aociuracy  is 
quite  accidental,  Benoit  simply  dressed  up  the  tale  as  he  found  it  in  the 
Latin  writers ;  Waco,  as  ever,  used  his  own  powers  of  local  observation. 
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CHAP.  xn.  settlement  of  Rolf,   the   country  is  of  quite  a   different 

kind.     The  right  bank  of  the  Dive  is  backed  at  a  short 

distance  by  a  range  of  hills  high  enough  to  form  a  very 

marked  object  in  any  country  not  strictly  mountainous. 

They  form  in  fiwjt  a  bold  and  picturesque  range,  stretching 

right  away  to  the  seashore.     Over  these  hills  the  army 

had  to  make  its  way  into  the  rich  land  of  Lisieux.     The 

The  vanguard^  imder  the  command  of  the  Kingj  had  already 

TanguAid    begun   to   climb  the  heights,  when  unlooked-for  sounds 

otMsesthe  jp^^jj^  |.jjg  rearward  smote  on  their  ears.     From  the  high 

ground  of  Bastebourg,^  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole 
valley,  King  Henry  turned  round  only  to  behold  the  utter 
William*!  discomfiture  of  his  host.  The  Duke  of  the  Normans  had 
laid  his  plan  with  all  the  subtlety  of  his  wily  brain,  and 
he  was  now  caiTying  it  out  with  all  the  might  of  his 
irresistible  arm.  He  had  watched  the  spot,  he  had  watched 
the  hour,  which  the  enemy  seem  not  to  have  watched, 
and  he  came  upon  them  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
able  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  with  most  effect,  and  at  the 
same  time  once  more  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  meeting 
his  lord  face  to  face  in  battle.  William  knew  every  move- 
ment of  the  enemy ;  when  the  right  time  was  come,  he 
marched  forth  from  Falaise  with  such  troops  as  he  had 
kept  around  him,  and  summoned  all  the  peasantry  of  the 
district  to  join  them.  They  came,  armed  as  they  were 
able  to  arm  themselves,  with  clubs,  darts,  anything;  no 
kind  of  warrior,  no  kind  of  weapon,  was  unfit  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  enterprise  which  William  now  designed. 
^He  marched   in  stealth  np  the  valley  by  Bavent,   and 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  10405  ; 

''Munt^  fu  de  suz  Basteborc,  Vit  les  marez,  Tit  lee  values 

Vit  Varavile  d  vit  Cabore,  De  plusora  pais  lunges  d  lees." 

Wace  alone  mentions  the  names  Varaville  and  Bastebouig.  I  visited  the 
battle-field  in  May  1868  in  company  with  the  late  M.  Le  Gost  of  Caen, 
and  I  can,  as  at  Val-ds- Dimes  and  everywhere  else,  bear  witness  to  the 
accuracy  of  Wace^s  local  description. 
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reached  Varaville  in  the  very  nick  of  time.^     The  King  chap.  xii. 
and  his  vanguard  were,  as  we  have  seen,  far  ahead ;  the  Rattle  of 
long  baggage  train,  rich  with  Norman  spoil,  and  Ihe  whole  ville. 
rear-guard  of  the  army,  were  still  on  the  lefb  bank.    The  jo^s: 
tide  was   flowing  in,  and   it  soon  became  impossible  to 
cross.     The  French  stood  in  perplexity,  one  half  of  the 
army  finding  itself  utterly  cut  ofi*  from  the  other  half.^ 
In   a   moment   Duke  William  was  upon  them.      Every 
weapon  known  to  Norman  warfare  was  at  once  plied  to 
the  uttermost;   the  lance  and  the  sword  of  the  knight 
on  his  destrier,  the  club  and  dart  of  the  peasant  on  foot, 
were  all  alike  wielded  against   the   unlucky  Frenchmen. 
And  along  with  these  older  arms,  we  now  hear  for  the  First  men- 
first  time  of  another  weapon,  destined   to   be,  above  all  Norman 
others,  terrible  and  deadly  upon  a  more  awful  field.     For  a*^®"- 
the   first   time  in  our  story,  the   thunder-shower  of  the 
Norman    arrows'   is   heard   of  as  carrying    dismay   and 
slaughter  among  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.     And  no  enemy 
could  well  be  more  helpless  than  those  on  whom  knights, 
archers,   clubmen,   were    now   called    on    to    show  their 
prowess.     Encumbered  as  they  were  with  their  baggage 
train,  huddled  together  on  the  long,   narrow,  neglected,* 


'  Will.  Pict.  loi.     ''Nam,  dum  ad  vadum  Divse  morarentur,  supervenit 
ipse  alacer  cum  exigua  manu  virormn  felid  hora." 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  28.  "  Quod  [vadum]  Rege  transeunte,  media  exercitua 
pars  substitit,  mare  eructuante,  ob  redundationem  fluminis  non  valens  trans- 
meare."  So  Benolt,  35904.  This  explains  the  "  morarentur"  of  William 
of  Poitiers,  who  himself  says  afterwards  (102),  "Ne  vero  jure  ssviens 
[Willelmi]  gladius  in  adversam  ripam  insequeretur,  rheuma  maris  obstabat 
alveum  Divse  insuperabili  mole  occupantis.*' 
^  Roman  de  Bou,  10345  ; 

**  La  v^ssiez  fiere  mediae, 
Mainte  c<Jp  de  lance  b  maint  d'esp^ ; 
Des  lances  fierent  chevaliers, 
Et  0  les  ara  traient  architra.^^ 
<  lb.  10357; 

"  Mult  lor  anuie  la  cauchie, 
K'il  truvent  lunge  et  empiric." 
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OHAP.  xiL  causeway,  resistance  was  almost  impossible.     A  desperate 
^®  ,        eflTort  carried  the  foremost  among:  them  to  the  banks  of 

French  .  «  . 

rear-gnaid  the  river ;  but,  except  to  skilful  swimmers,  the  ford  was 

^Qc^^        impassable  because  of  the  tide.     Multitudes  fell  into  the 

water  and  were  drowned ;   the  surface  of  the  Dive  was 

soon  covered  with  floating  bodies  and  harness.^     Others 

strove  to  escape  how  they  might  among  the  ditches  and 

paths  of  the  marshy  shore.    They  cast  away  their  weapons, 

and  blundered  on  hopelessly  through  the  unknown  and 

treacherous  country.     The  Normans,  knowing  the  ground, 

followed,   and   cut  them  down  without  mercy.     Of  the 

whole  rear-guard  of  the  French  army  not  a  man  is  said 

to  have  escaped.    All  were  slain,  or  taken  captive^  or 

•  swept  away  by  the  waters. 

Ring  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  this  went  on  under 

theaSiJgh^  the  eye  of  the  King  of  the  French — and  doubtless  of  his 

^  ^^      Angevin  ally  also— who  was  looking  down  from  the  high 

ground  which  the  vanguard  had  already  reached.    Beneath 

him  in  full  view  lay  the  plain,  the  causeway,  the  stream, 

the  marshes,  where  the  work  of  death  was  going  on.     Like 

Xerxes,   Henry  beheld  his  subjects  cut   in   pieces   before 

his  eyes ;  but  unlike  Xerxes^  he  was  at  least  eager  to  go 

to  their  help.     The  Norman  poet  tells  us  how  the  King 

saw  his  men  speared  and  shot  down,  some  struggling  in 

the  waters,  some  bound  and  borne  off  as  captives.^     His 

^  Roman  do  Rou,  10377; 

**  Mult  veifisiez  hemeiz  floter. 
Homes  plimgier  et  affondrer." 
Cf.  Virg.  -^n.  i.  icx>; 

'  Ubi  tot  Simoeis  correpta  sub  undis 
Scuta  vir6m  galeaaque  et  fortia  corpora  volvit." 
Wace,  it  must  be  remembered,  conceiving  the  bridge  to  have  been  there, 
attributes  to  its  breaking  what  was  really  owing  to  the  coming  in  of  the  tide. 
*  Boman  de  Rou,  10410 ; 

"  Vit  sa  grant  gent  ki  a  duil  vait,        Ciax  ki  neient  ne  pot  secorre, 
Prendre  vit  les  uns  h  loier,  Ne  les  prisons  ne  puet  rescorre." 

Li  altres  vit  en  mer  neier ; 
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limbs  trembled,  his  face  was  hot  with  rage,  he  was  eager  chap.  xn. 
and  yet  unable  to  strike  a  blow  or  take  any  step  for 
the  rescue  of  his  unfortunate  soldiers.  In  a  moment  of 
desperation  he  wished  to  descend  the  hill,  and  to  seek  for 
some  other  spot  where  he  might  cross  the  river,  and  do 
something  at  least  to  avenge,  if  not  to  rescue,  his  rear- 
g^nard.^  But  he  had  men  around  him  who  knew  the  hope- 
lessness of  such  an  attempt.  Their  counsels  persuaded  him  His 
to  bow  to  a  fate  which  he  could  not  withstand,  and  to 
march  with  all  speed  out  of  the  Norman  land  with  the  half 
of  his  army  which  was  still  left  to  him. 

The  battle,  or  rather  massacre^  of  Varaville  was  the  last  Peace  with 
act  of  the  wars  between  William  and  Henry.     The  King  Tiiiiferea 
was  now  growing  old,  and  he  might  well  think  that  he  ^****'®*^  J^ 
had  had  enough  of  Norman  warfare.    He  presently  brought 
himself  to  ask  for  peace,  and  to  offer  as  its  price  the  re- 
storation of  the  famous  fortress  of  which  he  had  deprived 
William   in    his   childhood.     The   terms   were   accepted; 
peace  was  made,  and  Tillieres,  so  long  lost  to  Normandy, 
became  once  more  a  bulwark   of  the   Norman  frontier.^ 
Henry  did  not  long  survive  this  happy  ending  of  this  long  Death  of 
struggle.     Two  years  afterwards  he  died.     His  death  was  jq^^ 
attributed  to  poison,  seemingly  given  by  accident.^     He 
left  his  Crown  to  an  heir  still  under  age.     The  mother 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  10415  ; 

"  De  mautalent  soufle  e  suspire,  Volentiers,  90  dist,  retomast 

De  pesance  ne  set  ke  dire ;  S'il  aridre  passer  kuidast, 

Mult  veissiez  sun  cors  desfrire ;  Si  les  bamages  li  least, 

E  sun  viaire  taindre  d'ire.  Maiz  nus  ne  loe  k'il  i  past.** 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  28.  "Amicitiam  quoque  Ducis,  considerate  ejus  pro- 
bitate,  requisivit,  et  Tegulense  castrum,  quod  dudum  abstulerat,  illi  tra- 
didit.*' 

'  lb.  "  Caussii  corporeee  salutis  a  Johanne  medioorum  peritissimo  poti- 
onem  accepit.  Sed,  veneno  nimiam  sitim  inferente,  jussum  archiatri  sprevit 
et  a  cubiculario  potum  accipiens  dum  medicus  abesset,  ante  purgationem 
bibit.  XJnde  nimis  infirmatusi  eodem  die  post  perceptionem  sacrse  eucha- 
ristise  obiit." 

VOL.  HI.  N 
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OHAP.  xn.  of  the  new  King  had  been  brouglit  from  a  distant  land. 
Hi8  Rub-     Henry  saw  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  wife  among 

sum  mar* 

riage.         the  princely  houses  of  Western  Europe  who  did  not  stand 
to  him  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  and  he  was  specially 
warned  by  the  troubles  which  his  father  had  undergone 
through  his   first   uncanonical  marriage.*      He  therefore 
sought  for  a  bride  in  a  land  among  whose  princes  there 
was  little  fear  of  any  kindred  or  aflSnity  with  a  King  of 
the   French.      He  married  Anne,   the  daughter    of  the 
Russian  •Duke  Yaroslaf.^     The  princes  of  Bussia  boasted 
of  a  connexion  with  the  Emperors  of  the  East ;'  and  the 
happy  ambiguity  of  the  Macedonian  name*  had  led  the 
great  dynasty  which  was  founded  by  a  Slavonian  groom 
to  boast  of  a  descent  from  the  ancient   Kings   of  Pella 
and  Edessa.     The  Russian  princess  brought  with  her  into 
France  the  ancient  Macedonian  name  of  Philip,  and  her 
son  became  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles,   through   whom    a    name    hitherto    unknown    to 
Western   Europe   became  one  of  the  most  renowned   in 
Copoiuktion  French  history.     In  the  last  year  of  his  father's  lifetime, 
don  of        ^^^  young  Philip  was,  according   to   several   precedents, 
Yifg^    *  crowned  at  Rheims,  and  the  ceremony  was  attended  by 
1059-60.     most  of  the  great  vassals  of  his  kingdom.'^     We  do  not 
however  hear  whether  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  so  far 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  453. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  28.  "  Mathildem,  Juliusclodii  Regis  Rugonim  filiam , 
in  matrimonio  habuit."  So  the  fragment  in  Duchesne,  iv.  150.  But  her 
name  was  Anne,  and  William  of  Jumitjges  has  confounded  her  with  a  former 
wife  Matilda.  See  Duchfesne,  iv.  153.  Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1050  (Labb^s  ii. 
209).  "Ainricus  Rex  Francorum  duxit  uxorem  Scythicam  et  Rusam."  On 
this  marriage  see  more  at  length  Karamsin,  Histoire  de  Rusaie,  ii.  38 .  404. 

»  Anne,  daughter  of  Romanos  and  TheophanO  and  sister  of  Basil  the 
Second,  married  Vladimir  of  Russia.     See  Ducange,  Hist.  Byz.  144 . 

*  Const.  Porph.  de  Cerem.  i.  96,  and  the  commentary  of  Reiske,  vol.  ii 
p.  450,  ed.  Bonn.     Finlay,  Byz.  Emp.  i.  238,  272. 

*  He  was  crowned  at  Pentecost  1059.  Chron.  Rem.  ap.  Labb^,  i.  360, 
and  the  fragment  in  Duchesne,  iv.  150. 
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honoured  his  youthful  over-lord  as  to  make  one  of  the  chap.  xn. 
illustrious  gathering.      But  the  ties  between  Normandy 
and  France  were  now  for  a  time  drawn  much  more  closely 
than  before.    Henry  had  chosen  the  nearest  ally  of  William 
as  the  guardian   of  his  son   and   as  the  Regent  of  his 
Kingdom.     During  the  minority  of  the  young  King,  the  Baldwin  of 
government  of  the   royal   dominions  was  placed  in  the  Regent  of 
hands  of  WiUiam's  father-in-law,  the  "  mighty  Marquess"^  ^^°^- 
of  Flanders.     Baldwin  honourably  fulfilled  his  trust  to- 
wards France,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  kept  the 
peace  towards  Normandy.* 

The  same  year  which  beheld  the  death  of  King 
Henry  beheld  also  the  death  of  the  most  inveterate  enemy 
of  Normandy  among  his  great  vassals.  The  Angevin 
chroniclers  significantly  cut  short  the  Norman  warfare  of 
Geofiirey  Martel,  a  sure  sign  that,  however  much  Norman 
vanity  may  have  exaggerated  in  detail,  the  general  result 
of  the  struggle  cannot  have  been  greatly  misrepresented. 

*  See  above,  p.  82. 

*  Will.  Pict.  90.  '*  Monarchia  post  Francke,  cum  puero  monarchil,  ip- 
fidus,  consiliofiissimi  viri,  tutelae,  dictaturce,  atque  administrationi  cessit/* 
Ord.  Yit.  480  D.  ''Balduino  Flandrensium  Dud  puenuu  cum  regno  ad 
tutandum  commendavit."  Will.  Gem.  vii.  28.  "Philippum  filium  suum 
in  regimine  Francorum  hseredem  constituit,  et  tuteke  Balduini  Flandremds 
Satrapae  commendavit."  Will.  Mahna.  ii.  188.  "  Defuncto  Rege  Hen- 
rico, qui  Philippum  parvum  reliquerat  filium,  regnum  Francorum  nobiliter 
aliquantis  annis  rexit,  fideliterque  adulto  (nam  ejus  amitam  uxorem  habebat) 
restituit."  Ann.  Elnonensea  Minores  (Pertz,  v.  20),  1061.  "  Henricus 
Rex  obiit,  et  Balduinis  Comes  Flandrise,  quasi  IiUerrex  in  regno  judicat, 
Balv&  fidelitate  Philippi  pueri  R^s.  Huic  vero  magnum  decua  intervenit 
glorise.  Nam  Comes  Tietl^dus,  Andegavensis  Comes,  et  omnes  Gallia 
optimates,  Ealvd  fide  Philippi  Regis,  juraverunt  fidelitatem  et  honorem 
regni.  Quod  autem  regni  erat,  sapienter  et  honeste  disponebat."  It  is 
**  procurator  regis  Philippi"  in  the  Auctarium  Hasnoniense,  Pertz,  vi.  44a. 
The  Chronicle  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  (Corp.  Chron.  Flandr.  i.  86)  adds, 
to  nearly  the  same  account,  that  it  was  done  "  salva  tamen  fidelitate  Phi- 
lippi pueri,  si  viveret.  Si  autem  non,  ipse  Balduinus  Comes  Rex  existeret, 
utpote  Justus  haeres  per  Athelam  uxorem  Regis  Henrici  sororem.'*  Ann. 
Blandinienses  (Pertz,  v.  26),  1061.  ''  Baldwinus  Marchisus  regni  Francorum 
magutratus  efficitur.**  The  variety  of  words  used  to  express  Baldwinus 
functions  is  remarkable.     A  regency  was  something  new. 

N    2 
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CHAP.  xn.  Geoffrey's  last  days  seem  to  have  been  clouded  over  by 
Last  days    iU-success  in  other  quarters.     He  indeed  recovered  the  city 

and  death       «  t^t  o 

of  G«ofl&«y  of  Nantes  from  Howel  of  Britanny.^     But  we  also  read  of 

1060.      ^is  being   besieged   by   his   step-son,   Peter   or   William 

of  Poitiers,  in  the  castle  of  Saumur,  on  the  steep  which 

looks  down,  not  on  the  Varenne  or  on  the  Mayenne,  but 

on  the  mighty  Loire  itself.^     The  siege  was  raised  through 

the  sudden  death  of  the  Aquitanian  prince,'  and  we  hear 

of  no   further   exploit   on  the   part  of    Geoffrey   of  the 

His  do-       Hammer.     On  the  day  before  his  death  he  assumed  the 

divided       monastic  habit,^   and,  as  he  left  no  sons,  he  divided  his 

nephem     dominions  between  the  two  sons  of  his  sister  Hermengarde, 

^^X     the  wife  of  Alberic,  Count  of  the  Gatinois.     To  his  name- 

Kechin.      sake  Geoffrey,  surnamed  the  Bearded,  he  left  Anjou  and 

Saintogne,  while  Fulk  Bechin,  already  known   to  us  as 

one  of  our  authorities  for  Angevin  history,  received  the 

city  and  county  of  Tours.*^     Normandy  was  thus  delivered 

from   both   her   enemies.     In  her  next  warfare  we  shall 

find  her  seeking,  not  merely  to  defend  her  borders^  but  to 

extend  them. 


Coind-  It  may   be   worth   notice   that   the   great   invasion   of 

the  Battle   Normandy  which  ended,  so  disastrously  for   the   French, 

'  Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1057.  "Eodem  anno  ci vitas  Namnetica  Gaufredo 
Comiti  ab  Hoel  Comite  reddita  est,  qui  non  bona  ubub  fide  aufeire  earn  illi 
tentavit/* 

*  lb.  1058.  "  Willermus,  qui  et  Petrus,  cognomento  Acer,  adunato  ex- 
ercitu  vallavit  castrum  Sabnurum  simul  et  Gaufredum  Martellum  indusit 
in  eo." 

'lb.  "  Ubi  inbiando  dum  aptaret  ad  bellum  exerdtum,  dolore  dysen- 
teric morbis  pervussus  reversus  est  infirmus.  Ex  qua  infirmitate  mortuus 
est  relinquens  terrenum  regnum"  Directly  after  we  read,  ^'Successit  in 
regno  Gosfredus."  So  that  "regnum"  in  the  former  entry  is  not  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  strange  as  is  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  dominions 
of  a  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 

*  lb.  1060.  ''Monachali  habitu  prius  suscepto  ab  Airaudo  abbate  Sancti 
Nicolai."     So  Chron.  And.  ap.  Labb^,  i.  287.    Fulk.  ap.  D'Achery,  ii.  233. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  532  B.     Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1060.     Gest.  Cons.  258. 
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in  the  rout  of  Varaville,  happened  in  the  very  year  in  chap.  xn. 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Earl  Harold  ^^,^7^\ 
made  his  remarkable  journey  to  examine  into  the  political  Harold'a 
state  of  Gaul. ^     His  inquiries  might  perhaps  lead  him  to  1058. 
different  conclusions,  according  as  his  visit  happened  before 
or  after  the  utter   discomfiture   of  Henry  and   Geoffrey. 
Yet  the  campaign  of  Varaville  could  do  little  more  than 
add  one  more  to  the  many  proofs  that  William  was   a 
foe   whom   no   enemy   could   afford   to    neglect.     I   have  Harold's 
already  hinted  that  the  mysterious  words  of  Ead ward's  ^^^oJJf 
Biographer^    may    perhaps  be   taken   as    implying    that 
Harold  sought  the  friendship,  if  not  the  actual  alliance, 
of  the  King  or  of  some  of  his  great  vassals,  as  a  support  in 
case  of  any  hostile  movements  on  the  part  of  Normandy. 
If  this  be  so,  we  may  see   in   the   almost   contemporary 
deaths  of  so    many   French   princes  a   reason   why  such 
negotiations  bore  no  fruit.     King  Henry,  Geoffrey  Martel,  Changes  in 
William   of  Aquitaine,   all   died   within   two  years  after  of  G«S^ 
Harold's  journey.       By   their   deaths  the  political   state  ^^(^^ 
of  Gaul  was  altogether  changed,  and  changed  in  a  direc-  Martel  and 
tion    altogether    favourable    to    William    of   Normandy.  Henry. 
William  of  Aquitaine  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who 
had  a  successor  at  all  likely  to  act  as  a  check  upon  any 
designs   of  his   Norman   namesake.      Guy,    Geoffrey,    or 
William,  whichever  we  are  to  call  the  prince  who  made 
so    hasty    a    flight    from    Moulins,'   was    not    likely    to 
cherish   much   love   for  William,  but  he  seems   to   have 
been    mainly    occupied    by   wars    with    Anjou,    and    by 
an  expedition  into  Spain,  in  which  last,  by  some  means 
or  other,  he  was  followed  by  Norman  warriors.*     In  any 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  430,  665.  ■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  666. 

*  See  above,  p.  139. 

*  Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1061-1062  (LabW,  ii.  210).  The  war  with  Anjou 
roae  out  of  the  old  question  about  Saintogne.  The  Spanish  expedition  is 
ihuB  described ;  *'  Inde  [from  Saintes  aft^r  its  surrender  by  the  Angevins] 
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CHAP.  xn.  case  his  solitary  help  could  be  of  little  service.  If  Harold 
hoped  to  meet  any  attack  on  England  on  the  part  of 
William  by  a  diversion  in  his  rear  in  the  form  of  a  joint 
attack  of  his  continental  neighbours,  the  chance  of  organ- 
izing such  a  confederacy  died  with  King  Henry  and 
Geoffrey  Martel.  Under  the  regency  of  Baldwin  the 
court  of  Paris  became  the  closest  ally  of  Normandy,  and 
the  new  Count  of  Anjou  seems  to  have  been  fully  occupied 
at  home.  We  hear  of  him  chiefly  as  engaged  in  asserting 
certain  novel  claims  over  the  Abbey  of  Marmoutiers,*  and 
as  having,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  fate  of  England,  to 
defend  his  dominions  against  his  brother  Fulk.^  He  was 
therefore  by  no  means  likely  to  bear  a  part  in  any  schemes 
Eiifi^ttnd*8  of  policy  which  reached  as  far  as  Britain.'  The  death 
contmental  of  the  Emperor  Henry  a  few  years  earlier  had  deprived 
^'  England  of  another  friend.  She  had  in  short  no  con- 
tinental ally  left  except  Swegen  of  Denmark.  I  merely 
throw  out  these  remarks  as  vague  hints  on  a  very  obscure 
subject ;  but  it  is  certainly  striking  that  the  intentionally 
mystified  language  of  the  Biographer  should  admit  of 
an  interpretation  which  falls  in  so  well  with  the  state 
of  things  at  the  particular  moment  of  Harold^s  journey. 

§  3.     The  War  of  Maine. 
I 060- I 064. 

The  main  interest   of  this   period   of  William's  reign 
gathers  round  his   great   conquest   of  the   Cenomannian 

abiens  in  Hispaniam  cum  multis  Nonnannis,  Barbastam  civitatem  nomini 
Christiano,  cunctiB  qui  in  ea  erant  prius  perditis,  adquisiyit." 

^  Gest.  Cons.  c.  10  (ap.  D'Achery,  iii.  258).  The  abbey  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  patronage  of  the  King,  a  position  quite  diiferent  from  that 
of  the  Norman  and  Aquitanian  Prelates.  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  206,  207.  This 
illustrates  the  inferior  position  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou,  as  originally  holders 
under  the  Duchy  of  France. 

'  Gest.  Cons.  c.  11,  p.  259,  and  Fulk's  own  story  in  p.  238. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (102)  says  of  him,  as  comi>ared  with  his  uncle  ; 
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county  and  city.     But  before  we  enter  on  the  narrative  ohap.  xn. 
of  that  campaign,  a  few  events  in  the  internal  history 
of  his  Duchy  may  be  usefully  cleared  out  of  the  way. 

William  was  already  beginning  to  show  himself,  in 
the  words  of  the  English  Chronicler,  beyond  measure 
stark  to  all  who  withstood  his  will.*  The  unrestrained 
exorcise  of  power  seems  to  have  wrought  its  usual  bad 
eflRect.  We  now  begin  to  find  a  prince  who  had  hitherto  BaniBh- 
been  distinguished  for  clemency  to  rebellious  enemies  ^^^^ 
meting  out,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  hasty  sentences  ^"^J"**^ 
against  some  of  the  chief  men  of  his  dominions.  We 
shall  presently  find  him  giving  ground  for  suspicions, 
unfounded  as  they  doubtless  were,  that  he  had  learned  to 
stoop  to  the  base  trade  of  the  poisoner.*  Several  of  his 
nobles  were  banished  about  this  time,  and  every  account 
seems  to  describe  them  as  banished  without  just  cause, 
through  the  false  accusations  of  envious  persons.  Among 
these  false  accusers  Roger  of  Montgomery  and  his  wicked 
wife  Mabel  stand  pre-eminent.'  Their  first  recorded  victim 
was  Ralph  of  Toesny,  whom  we  have  seen  as,  according 
to  one  account,  the  bearer  of  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Mortemer  to  the  French  King.*  He  was  banished ;  but 
he  must  have  returned  within  a  few  years,  and  he  had 

"  Nomine  proprio  idem,  probitate  absimilis  ei,  coeleetem  regem  timero,  et 
pro  comparando  extern©  honore  bomi  actitare  ocepit."  Ord.  Vit.  532  C. 
"  GoisfreduB,  qui  simplex  ct  tractabilis  moribus  erat." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  167.  ^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  29.  "Tunc  quibusdam  maledids  vicinos  compares- 
que  Buos  accusantibus  ex  in\ddia,  Dux  WiUelmus  exasperatus  ingenti  furi& 
Barons  suos,  scilicet  Rodulfum  de  Toenia,  Hugonem  de  Grentemaiwnilio,  et 
Emaldum  Willelmi  G^roiani  filium  ejecit  de  Normannia."  Ord.  Vit.  481 
A.  He  tells  us  how  the  chief  men  *'cupiditate  furente  unus  alium  sup- 
plantare  conabatur.**  He  specially  mentions  the  agency  of  Roger  and 
Mabel,  who  "exorta  simultate  gaudebant  ct  blandis  adulationibus  sibi  Du- 
cem  alliciebant."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "  animoeus  Dux  plus  aequo  irse 
frena  relaxans  prsecipuos  milites  .  .  .  sine  probabilibus  culpis  diu  exsulare 
coc^t." 

*  See  above,  p.  159. 
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CHAP.  xn. 


Mysterious 
death  of 
Robert 
the  son 
of  Greroy . 
1060-1060. 


Adven- 
tures and 
death  of 
Arnold  of 
Escalfoy. 
1060- 
1063. 


Banish- 
ment of 
Abbot 
Robert  of 
Saint 
Evroul. 
1063. 


his  share  in  the  Conquest  of  England.  We  may  say  the 
same  of  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil,  one  of  the  joint  founders 
of  Saint  Evroul.^  The  banishment  of  Arnold  of  Escalfoy 
is  not  wonderful,  as  both  he  and  his  uncle  Robert 
had  ventured  on  open  rebellion.  They  seem  even  to  have 
taken  the  Angevin  side  against  their  country,  either  in 
the  wars  which  have  been  already  spoken  of  or  in  some 
of  the  border  skirmishes  which  no  doubt  still  went  on. 
Robert  defended  his  castle  against  the  Duke,  and  he 
died  by  a  strange  and  suspicious  death  in  the  year  which 
carried  off  King  Henry  and  Count  Geoffrey.  He  sat 
one  day  in  a  merry  mood  by  his  winter  fire  with  his 
wife  Adelaide,  a  kinswoman  of  the  Duke.  She  had  four 
apples  in  her  hand  ;  he  snatched  two  from  her  in  jest ; 
he  ate  of  them  and  died."  His  nephew  Arnold  succeeded 
him,  and  for  three  years  he  carried  on  a  devastating  war- 
fare in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisieux.'  He*  then  made 
peace  with  the  Duke,  on  condition  of  going  to  the  wars 
in  Apulia.*  After  a  while  he  came  back,  but  only  to  die 
by  poison  given  him  through  the  plots  of  the  ruthless 
daughter  of  William  Talvas." 

Another  person  who  now  fell  under  the  Duke's  dis- 
pleasure was  Robert  of  Grantmesnil,  brother  of  Hugh,  and 
co-founder,  and  now  himself  Abbot,  of  Saint  Evroul.  He 
was  now  deposed  and  banished  by  William.  I  forbear 
to  enter  on  the  endless  details  of  the  negotiations  for  his 


*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

■  Orderic  tells  this  story  twice  with  slight  differences.  The  first  time 
(464  D)  he  makes  Robert's  death  happen  while  he  is  besieged  by  the  Duke ; 
**  Porno  venenato,  quod  conjugi  suae  vi  rapuerat,  comesto  post  quinque  dies 
mortuus  est."  The  second  time  (478  C)  he  tells  the  story  as  I  have  given 
it  in  the  text,  but  without  any  mention  of  the  siege,  and  with  the  im- 
portant addition  "  uxore  oontradicente  oomedit."  The  important  point  of 
course  is  how  fiu*  Adelaide,  and  how  £eu*  through  her  her  kinsman  the  Duke, 
contemplated  the  death  of  Robert  or  of  any  one  else. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  481  D.  ♦  lb.  485  A. 

'  Orderic  tells  the  tale  at  length,  488,  489. 
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restoration,  from  which  I  shrank  at  an  earlier  stage  of  chap.xii. 
my  Norman  history.^  But  two  points  are  of  importance. 
It  is  made  a  distinct  charge  against  William  that  he 
ventured  to  depose  a  churchman  without  the  sentence 
of  any  ecclesiastical  synod,  and  seemingly  without  any 
form  of  trial  at  all.'  One  account  also  distinctly  says 
that  the  Duke's  motive  was  hostility  to  Robert's  family.' 
It  is  hard  to  judge  on  such  slight  evidence;  but  it  is 
to  be  noticed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  William's  special 
panegyrist  is  silent  on  the  whole  subject  of  these  banish- 
ments, and  on  the  other  that  William'^s  ecclesiastical 
government  is  the  part  of  his  character  in  which  we 
should  least  readily  look  for  an  unworthy  motive. 

The  fortunes  of  an  Abbot  bring  us  once  more  within  Synod  of 
the  ecclesiastical  circle.     In  the  year  after  King  Henry's  ,061 . 
death,  in  a  Synod  held  at  Caen  by  the  Duke's  authority,  ^^*^ 
and  attended   by  Bishops,  Abbots,   and   Barons,   it   was  Curfew, 
ordered  that   a   bell   should   be   rung  every   evening,  at 
hearing  of  which  prayer  should  be  made,  and  all  people 
should    get  within   their   houses   and   shut   their   doors.* 
This  odd  mixture  of  piety  and  police   seems  to   be   the 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  231.  See  Will.  Gem.  vii.  29.  Orderic  has  much  to  say 
about  the  matter.  Some  readers  may  perhaps  think  that  the  story,  as  told 
by  him  in  p.  479,  hardly  bears  out  his  own  statement  in  p.  481  B,  that 
Robert  was  "folso  accusatus."  The  Duke  is  said  to  have  designeil  his 
mutilation  in  some  way  (''damna  membrorum  inferre"),  on  which,  at  the 
advice  of  Hugh  Binhop  of  Lisieux,  he  took  to  flight.  I  confess  to  putting 
more  trust  in  the  Duke  than  in  the  Abbot. 

^  Will.  Gem.  vii.  29.  "Sine  reatu  et  judicio  synodi  de  Normannii 
expulit." 

'  lb.     "  Quia  de  audaci  Geroicorum  prof  apia  prodierat." 

*  Bessin.  Cone.  Rot.  Prov.  48.  Pommeraye,  72.  "Ut  quotidie  sero 
cdgni  pidsu  ad  preces  Deo  fundendas  quisque  invitaretur,  atque  occlusis 
foribus  domorum  ultra  vagari  amplius  vetitum  admoneretur."  Cf.  Palgrave, 
iii.  274.  The  reason  given  by  the  commentator  is  "ut  furtis  noctumis 
caveretur."  The  Fathers  of  this  Synod  are  overflowing  in  their  loyalty  to 
their  Duke,  "qui  quantalibet  locorum  intercapedine  a  se  invicem  dissiti 
essent,  quasi  urbis  unius  concives  sub  Principe  suo,  non  secus  ac  sub  aman- 
tissimo  patre-familias  victuros  invicem  spoponderunt." 
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CHAP.  XII.  origin  of  the  famous  and  misrepresented  curfew.  What- 
ever was  its  object,  it  was  at  least  not  ordained  as  any 
special  hardship  on  William's  English  subjects. 

The  Con-        We  now  come  to  that  great  acquisition   of  William's 
MaSe!*      arms  and  policy  which  ranks  in  the  annals  of  his  reign 
1063-         next  to   the   Conquest  of  England   itself.      The  various 
fortunes,  the  takings  and  the  retakings,  of  the  city  of 
Le  Mans  and   its   County,  form   a  constantly  recurring 
subject  throughout  the  remaining  history  of  William  and 
of  his   sons.      And  the  object  struggled  for  was  worthy 
Old  Nor-     of  the  struggle.     The  land  and  city  over  which  William 
over  ^^^  ^^^  about  to  extend  his  long  dormant  claims  was 

Maine.       ^  prize  which  became  one  of  the  proudest  jewels  in  his 
continental   coronet.      The   Duke  of  the  Normans,  even 
the  King  of  the  English,  thought  it  no  scorn  to  add  to 
those  loftier  titles  a  third  which  dated  from  this  earlier 
Banning  conquest.      As   Prince   or   Count   of  the   Cenomannians, 
aggr^"*"  William  began  the  first   of  those   stages   of  continental 
^^^®P*     aggrandizement,  which,  before  another  century  had  passed, 
tinent.        extended  the  sway  of  the  sovereign  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  made  him 
master  of  the  mouths  of  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne  no 
less  than  of  those  of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames.      The 
work  had  been  begun  by  the  conquest  of  Domfront  and 
Ambrieres;    it  was  now  to  be  extended  over  the  whole 
of  the  land  which  lies   between   Normandy  and   Anjou. 
History  of  A  long  history,  princely,  municipal,  and  episcopal,  forms 
rpjjg    *       the  annals  of  the  Cenomannian  state  and  city.     The  Ceno- 
ancient       mannian  tribe '  was  illustrious  in  the  earliest  legendary 

Cenomanni  /->i      1       • 

in  Gaul       history  of  Gaul ;   it  shares  with  the  Senones  the  credit 

and  Italy. 

*  As  usual,  the  Gaulish  name  of  the  tribe  appears  in  slightly  different 
forms  in  the  present  names  of  the  city  and  of  the  county.  The  original 
name  of  the  city,  which  does  not  api)ear  in  Cscsar,  was  Subdinnum.  See 
Diet.  Georg.,  art.  Cenomani. 
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of  that  ancient  colonization  in  Italy  which  brought  Rome  chap.  xii. 
so  near  to  her  downfall.^     But  it  had  no  part  in  the  actual 
beleaguering  of  Rome  by  the  Senonian  Brennus.      The 
Cenomanni  beyond  the  Alps  were  ever  found  among  the  Their  do«e 
faithful  allies  of  Rome,  just  as  their  mother  state  remains  withRome. 
to  this  day  proud  of  the  relics  of  Roman  dominion.     Even 
during  the  storm  of  the  Hannibalian  War,  the  Cenomanni 
remained  faithful  to  the  Republic.^      Their  metropolis  is 
perhaps  less  prominent  in  the  pages  of  Csesar  than   we 
might  have  looked  for ;  still  the  name  of  the  tribe  occurs  The  Ceno- 

_"_  _,  ,  iii/»  TTiaTlTli  of 

among  those  who  sent  their  contingents  to  the  host  ofcaulBup- 
Vercingetorix.'      Under  the   Roman  domination,  we  are  ^^torfx. 
told  that  Cenomannia  was  among  the  first  parts  of  Gaul  Early 
to  receive  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  local  legend  traces  of  chris^ 
that  line  of  Bishops  which  became  so  famous  in  after  days  *»""^- 

Succeflsioii 

up  to  the  very  days  of  the  Apostles.     In  the  days  of  Nerva  of  Bishops 
and   Trajan   the   Cenomannian    Church   was  founded   by  M^ng. 
Saint   Julian,   whose   name   still   lives  as  the   patron   of  Legend  of 
the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans.     Unlike  most  of  his  apostolic  Julian, 
brethren,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  not  destined  for 
him.     He  died  in  peace,  having  fully  organized  the  local 
Church,  and  having  been  aided  in  all  things  by  his  convert 
the  local  Prince  Defensor.*     In  this  last  mythical  per- 
sonage we  of  course  see  a  personification  of  the  JDe/ensores 
Civilalis,  the  local  Tribunes,  under  the  later  Roman  and 
early   Frankish   rulers."      This   early  friendship   between 


*  Livy,  V.  35.    Polyb.  ii.  17,  32.     The  Greek  form  is  Tovoixdvoi. 

*  Polyb.  ii.  23-24. 

*  Cbbb.  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  75.  They  appear  as  "Aulerci  Cenomani."  The 
name  Aulerci  is  common  to  them  with  several  other  tribes. 

*  The  legend  of  Saint  Julian  is  given  at  length  in  the  Acts  of  the  Bishojw 
of  Le  Mans,  in  Mabillon^s  Vetera  Analecta,  iii.  50-59.  On  this,  and  on 
Cenomannian  legend  generally,  I  would  refer  to  **  Les  Cenomans  Anciens  et 
Modemes"  by  the  Abb^  Voisin  (Paris  and  liC  Mans  1852).  But  the  good 
Abb^*B  faith  is  strong  and  his  criticism  is  weak. 

*  On  the  Dcfensoros  C^vitatum  see  the  leginlation  in  the  C<xie,  lib.  i.  tit. 
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the  Bishop  and  the  local  magistrate  not  inaptly  prefigures 
a  state  of  things  with  which  William  himself  had  to  strive. 
The  vast  power  of  the  local  Church  sometimes  combined 
with  the  popular  element  of  the  city  to  withstand  the 
more  distant  sovereign.'  I  pass  lightly  over  the  days  of 
the  Merwings  and  the  early  Karlings.  In  those  times 
the  name  of  Cenomannia,  city  and  district,  appears  over 
and  over  again,  as  a  post  of  importance,  an  outpost 
against  Breton  enemies  and  afterwards  against  Scandi- 
navian invaders.*  It  was  not  uncommonly  placed  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  royal  house.'  But  these  inter- 
mediate times  do  less  to  illustrate  the  events  with  which 
we  are  immediately  concerned  than  the  history  or  legends 
of  the  earliest  days.  These  last,  mythical  as  they  may  be, 
are  at  least  happily  invented  to  adorn  the  beginnings  of 
a  state  which  so  long  remained  at  once  so  thoroughly 
Roman  and  so  thoroughly  ecclesiastical. 

The  history  of  Maine  and  Le  Mans  with  which  we  are 
immediately  concerned  begins  in  the  tenth  century.  We 
have  seen*  that   the  Norman   Dukes   put   forward   some 


55.  (From  Valentinian  and  Valens  in  365  to  Theodosius  and  Valentinian 
in  441.)  But  a  more  remarkable  mention  of  the  Defensor  occurs  in  the 
Veteres  Formulae  Andegavenses  in  Mabillon,  Vet.  An.  iv.  234.  I  leave 
the  passage  in  the  Latin  of  King  Childebert ;  "  Cum  juxta  consuetudincm 
Andicavis  civetate,  ciuia  puplica  resederet  in  foro,  ibique  vir  magnificus  illi 
prosecutor  dixit :  Rogo  te,  vir  laudabilis  illi  Defensor,  illi  Curator,  illi  Ma- 
gister  militum,  vel  reliquum  curia  puplica,  utique  obticis  puplicis  patere 
jobeatis,  quia  habeo  quid  apud  acta  i>ro8evere  debiam.  Defensor  principalis 
simul  et  omnia  Curia  puplica  dixerunt :  Patent  tibi  cotecis  puplid,  pro- 
sequere  quae  optas."  What  was  law  at  Angers  was  not  unlikely  to  be  law 
at  Le  Mans. 

*  We  shall  come  in  my  next  volume  to  the  "Conspiratio  quam  com- 
munionem  vocabant"  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Arnold.    Vet.  Ann.  iii.  *3I5. 

'  See  the  "  Dissertation  sur  les  Incursions  Normandes  dans  Le  Maine,^^ 
by  M.  Lestang  (Le  Mans  1855). 

'  Local  tradition  places  no  less  a  person  than  the  famous  Roland  among 
the  local  heroes.  See  Voisin,  i.  271.  This  falls  in  with  his  description  in 
Eginhard,  Vita  Car.  c.  ix.,  as  **  Hruodlandus  Brittannici  limitis  pnefectus." 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  1 75,  1 76. 
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shadow  of  a  claim  to  Maine  by  virtue  of  a  grant  in  the  ^^hap.  xii. 
days  of  King  Rudolf,  at  the  same  time  that  Rolf  obtained  g^a^  to 
his  second  grant,  that  of  the  district  of  Bayeux.^     But  ^^» 
the  Chronicler  who  records  this  grant  records  also  a  grant  to  Hugh 
of  earlier  date,  but  within  the  same  year,  to  Hugh  the  ^®  ^'^*' 
Great   of  Paris.^     A  grant  to   Geoffrey   Grisegonelle   of  and  to 
Anjou  is  also,  on  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Count  Griaego^ 
Fulk  Nerra  himself,  attributed,  by  some  strange  confusion  '^®^®»  97^  ? 
of  chronology,  to  King  Robert.'     On  the  whole,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Maine  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Maine  part 
Duchy  of  France,  and  there  is  still  less  doubt  as  to  the  Duchy  of 
rivalry  and  hatred  which  reigned  between  the  Angevin  ^''*'*^- 
Counts   and   the   dynasty   which   we   find   established  in 
Maine  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.     There  is  Rivalry 
as  little  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the   local   Bishops,  counta 
always  at   variance,   sometimes  at   war,   with    the    local  ^^      ^ 
Counts,  but  keeping  up  a  close  connexion  both  with  the 
King  and  with  the  Counts  of  Anjou.     I  do  not  presume  Count 
to  decide  whether  the  Hugh,  the  David,  and  the  Hugh- ^^2-970? 
David,  whom  we  hear  of  as  reigning  in  Maine  in  the  955-1015  ? 
course  of  the  tenth  century,  and   as  claiming  a  descent 
from  Charles  the  Great,    were  really  one  prince,  or  two, 
or  three.*     But  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  Hugh,  whether 

'  Flod.  924.  ''Nortmanni  cum  Francis  pacem  ineunt  sacramentis  per 
Hugonem  et  Heribertum  Comites,  Seulfum  quoque  Archiepiscopum ;  ab- 
sente  R^e  Bodulfo,  ejus  tamen  consensu,  terra  illis  aucta,  Cinomannis  et 
Baiocse  pacto  pacis  eis  concessse."  This  grant  is  doubtless  alluded  to  by 
William  of  Poitiers  when  he  says  (p.  104),  "  Nam  et  olim  egit  sub  Norman- 
norum  Ducum  ditione  regio  Cenomanica." 

*  Flod.  924.  "Rex  [Rodulfus]  .  .  .  Heriberto  denique  Peronam,  et 
Hugoni  filio  Rotberti  Cinomannis  dedit." 

'  See  the  note  of  Pertz,  iii.  623,  on  Richer,  iii.  77.  The  invasion  of  Otto 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  236)  and  the  exploits  of  Geoffrey  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  271,  618) 
are  transferred  to  the  reign  of  Robert,  "Robertus  filius  Duds" — a  confusion, 
one  would  almost  think,  between  Robert  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet  and  the 
elder  Robert  the  son  of  Robert  the  Strong. 

•  M.  Voisin  (i.  332  et  seq.)  makes  his  Hugh-David  reign  from  922  to 
970,  when  he  is  succeeded  by  Hugh  the  Second,  father  of  Herbert  Wake- 
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OHAP.  XII.  surnamed  after  the  Hebrew  King  or  not,  was  reigning 

late  in  the  tenth  and  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 

that  he  was  the  &ther  of  the  better  known  Count  Herbert. 

Sainfired      He  had  great  disputes  with  Bishop  Sainfred  of  the  house 

Le  ManB.    ^^  Belesme,  a  Prelate  of  whom  the  chronicler  of  the  Ceno- 

960-994.     mannian   Bishops  draws  no  favourable  picture.^      He  is 

Nerra         charged  with  wasting  the  revenues  of  his  see  in  grants 

^7^     to  Fulk  of  Anjou  and  to  Burchard  Count  of  Venddme, 

987-994?    in  order  to  gain  their  help  against  the  nearer  enemy .^ 

It  was  perhaps  through   the   instigation    of  the   Prelate 

that  Fulk  invaded  Maine,  and  brought  the  land  and  its 

Hugh         ruler  into  vassalage,  if  not  into  actual  subjection.^     Hugh 

?^P^       appears  also  as  an  enemy  of  Normandy,  as  an  ally  of  Odo 

TilH^res.     of  Chartres  in  an  attempt  on  Tilli^res,  and  as  escaping 

only  by  a  mean  disguise  from  the  pursuit  of  its  valiant 

defenders.* .   This  must  have  been  towards  the  end  of  his 

days,   as  the   foundation   of  Tillieres    comes  within    the 

reign  of  Richard   the   Good.     The   enmity  between   the 

Dog.  The  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates  (ii.  830)  Beeme  to  know  only  one 
Hugh,  who  begins  to  reign  955  "  ou  environ.**  Hugh  the  £ftther  of  Herbert 
is  perfectly  well  ascertained  ;  the  only  question  is  whether  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Hugh  and  the  Hugh-David  whose  charters  are  printed  by  M.  Voiain 
(i.  341).  A  Count  David  appears  in  Robert  de  Monte  (Pertz,  vi.  518)  as 
a  rebel  against  King  Robert,  in  punishment  for  which  rebellion,  "  dedit  Rex 
Gaufrido  Grisagonella  homagium  iUlus,  et  ipsam  dvitatem,  et  quidquid 
habebat  in  cpiscopatu  Cenomannensi.'*  This  is  of  course  the  same  story 
that  we  have  just  had  before.  As  the  Counts  of  the  tenth  century  do  not 
immediately  concern  my  subject,  I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  decide  between 
the  disagreeing  doctors,  ancient  or  modem. 

'  He  was  probably  married ;  at  least  there  was  a  person  in  his  house 
whom  the  Biographer  of  the  Bishops  (Vet.  An.  iii.  *298),  sarcastically  per- 
haps rather  than  reverentially,  speaks  of  as  "  episcopissa.**  He  is  also 
charged  with  fraudulently  suppressing  a  college  of  canons,  in  order  to  enrich 
his  children  with  their  ix>ssessions. 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  *2g'j.  "  Venit  ad  Burgardum  Vindocincnsem  Comitem,** 
then  follows  the  list  of  the  property  alienated  to  the  Count,  but  I  do  not  find 
any  account  of  this  matter  in  the  life  of  Burchard  in  Duchesne,  iv.  116. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  532  B.  Herbert  is  introduced  "post  mortem  Hugonis  patris 
sui  quem  Fulco  senior  sibi  violenter  subjugarat." 

*  See  the  story  in  Will.  Gem.  v.  10. 
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temporal  and  spiritual  chiefs  of  Maine  went  on  during  chap.  xii. 

the  reign  of  Hugh's  famous  son  Herbert  and  during  the  ^^.^^^ 

long  episcopate  of  Avesgaud,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Count 

Sainfred,  who  was  like  him  a  member  of  the  border  house  Avesgaud 

of  Belesme.^     With  that  house,  a  house  loyal  to  neither  ^^^<^ 

"^  994-1036. 

of   its   lords   and   terrible   to   all   its   neighbours,   Count  Herbert 
Herbert  had   much  warfare,   and   we   have   come  across  ^^^^^ 
more   than    one    incidental    mention    of    those   wars,   as  of  Bele8°i®- 
affording  scope  for  the   valour   and   faithfulness  of   the 
house  of  Geroy.2     The  impression  given  by  these  stories 
is   that  the   mighty   Lords   Marchers    found    the    Ceno- 
mannian  Count  at  least  their  match.     The   ecclesiastical  His  dia- 
historian  implies  that  this  warfare  began  by  William  of  ^j^hop 
Belesme  coming  to  the  help  of  his  brother  the  Bishop.  -A^^eagaud. 
It  is  certain  that  Avesgaud  had  often  to  strive  against 
Count  Herbert  both  by  temporal  and  by  spiritual  arms, 
and  that  he  called  in  against  him  the  help  both  of  spiritual 
and  of  temporal  allies.    At  one  time  we  find  him  defending 
the  stronghold  of  La  Ferte  Bernard  ^  against  the  Count, 
who  could  dislodge  him  only  by  the  help   of  a   Breton 
force  obtained  from  Count  Alan.^      At  another  time  he  Fulbert  of 
called  in  the  help  of  the  holy  Bishop  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  excommu- 
the  great  letter-writer  of  the  age,  who,  on  what  principle  S^^ 
of  ecclesiastical  law  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  addressed  an 
epistle  of  excommunication  to  the  Coimt  of  Maine,  which 

'  Vet.  An.  iii.  •299.  "Sepulto  Segenfiido  .  .  .  domnus  Avesgaudus 
nepoB  ipdus  Bedem  episcopalem  suacepit."  The  elder  William  of  BeleHme 
was  his  brother.  Like  Archbishop  Malger  (see  above,  p.  94),  he  was  fond 
of  hunting,  and,  as  a  punishment  for  this  breach  of  canonical  rule,  he  had 
a  £Edl  from  his  horse,  which  damaged  his  nose  for  life.  We  have  however 
heard  something  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  607)  of  his  good  works  in  the  way  of 
building. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  228,  229. 

'  Vet.  An.  iii.  *300.  "Constituit  castellum,  nomine  Firmitatem,  super 
fluvium  Idonese  ut  essct  ibi  in  refugium." 

*  lb.  "  Habuit  [comes]  Alanum  fortissimum  Comitem  Britannorum  sibi 
in  adjutorium,  et  venit  ad  castellum,  et  obsedit  illud.  Ex  unti  enim  parte 
vallavcrmit  illud  Britanni,  ex  alter&  Cenoraannici." 
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OHAP.  XII.  brought   about  a    temporary   peace.'     But   Herbert   was 

not   afraid    to    measure    himself   against    a    much    more 

dangerous  enemy.     It  was   in    warfare   against   Fulk   of 

Anjou,  whose  authority  he  cast  a«ide,  that  he  won   his 

His  name    surname  of  Wake-Dog?     So   constant   were   the   nightly 

Doc,  ftom  ^i^ls  of  Count  Herbert  that,  not  only  in  the  open  country, 

hia^hUy  in  the  flat  land  of  Anjou,  but  in  the  fortified  towns  of  the 

agidnst       province,  nay  in  the  city  itself,  in  Black  Angers  on  its 

steep  by  the  Mayenne,  men  and  dogs  were  ever  on  the 

alert,  and  did  not  dare  to  slumber.^     These  exploits  must 

belong  to  the  later  years  of  his  reign ;    for,  at  its   be- 

His  share    ginning,  we  find  him  acting  as  an  ally  or  vassal  of  Anjou 

battle  of     **  ^^®  battle   of  Pontlevois   against   Odo    of   Chartres.* 

Pontlevois.  Indeed   the  Angevin  writers  allow  that  the  victory  on 

their  side  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  courage 

and  conduct   of  Herbert  and  his  followers.*     Ten  years 

*  Fulbert,  we  are  told  (Vet.  An.  u.  s.;  see  vol.  i.  p.  438),  "tunc  temporis 
sapientia  et  eanctitate  inter  Galliarum  Episcopos,  velut  Lucifer  inter  cetera 
astra  coeli,  resplendebat."  Fulbert  is  to  excommunicate  him  "auctoritate 
divina,  nisi  resipisceret."  Fulbcrt*8  divine  authority  seems  to  have  reached 
beyond  his  own  diocese.  He  wrote  a  letter  "sale  satis  conditam,"  and 
afterwards  sat  in  judgement  in  person  between  the  Count  and  the  Bishop 
in  the  city  of  Le  Mans.  Mabillon  seems  to  identify  the  letter  with  the  one 
which  is  printed  in  Duch^ssne,  iv.  1 73,  denouncing  the  crimes  of  "  Prsecursor 
Antichristi  Herbertus  Comes  Ccnomanis"  and  denouncing  excommunication 
against  him.  But  this  letter  is  addressed  to  Ebalus,  who,  in  p.  181,  appears 
as  Archbishop,  not,  as  one  would  have  expected,  of  Tours,  but  of  Rheims. 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  Orderic  (53a  A)  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologize 
for  the  name ;  "  Vulgo,  sed  parum  Latine,  cognominari  EvigUcoM-Canem 
pro  ingenti  probitate  promeruit."  Geoffrey's  title  of  Martel  seems  to  be  the 
only  name  of  the  kind  in  this  generation  which  is  used  familiarly  and 
without  scruple. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  53a  A.  "In  eumdem  [Fulconem]  arma  levans  noctumas 
expeditiones  crebro  agebat,  et  Andegavenses  homines  et  canes  in  ipsd,  urbe, 
vel  in  munitioribus  oppidis  terrebat,  et  horrendis  assultibus  pavidos  vigilare 
cogebat."  Yet  elsewhere  (487  C)  he  tells  us,  "Vulgo  Evigilans-canem 
oognominabatur,  propter  gravissimas  infestationes,  quas  a  perfidis  affinibus 
Buis  And^av^isibus  incessanter  patieljatur." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 

*  See  Count  Fulk  in  D'Achery,  iii.  233,  and  Gest.  Cons.  ib.  353.  Herbert 
is  "  miles  acerrimuB,"  and  his  Cenomannian  soldiers  deal  "  ferocissimos  ictus." 
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later,  we  find  Pulk,  according  to  the  approved  custom  ghap.ux. 

of  his  house,  dealin&f  with  Herbert  much  as  his  son  dealt  ?^ 

impinBoiiifl 

with  Theobald  of  Chartres  and  with  William  of  Aquitaine.^  Herbert  at 
He  beguiled  him  into  a  visit  at  Saintes^  and  there  kept  io36-xoa8. 
him  in  ward  two  years  till  he  agreed /to  the  hard  con- 
ditions on  which  liberty  was  offered.^      After  an  active 
reign  of  twenty-one  years,  Herbert  died.     His  daughter 
Biota  became  the  wife  of  Walter  of  Mantes,  the  elder 
son  of  Drogo  and  Oodgifu,  the  nephew  of  King  Eadward 
of  England.^     His  young  son  Hugh  succeeded  him  in  Hugh, 
the  County  of  Maine,  seemingly  under  the  guardianship  iom)? 
of  a  great-uncle^  Herbert  Bacco.^     Bishop  Avesgaud  died  Regency 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  bmoo. 
almost    hereditary  bishoprick   by  his    nephew   Oervase.^  Gervaae 
This   prelate  was   the   godfather   of  the   young    Count,  1036^058. 
and  he  is  described  as  his  defender  against  his  faithless 
undo  as  well  as  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  his  own 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  273,  275. 

'  Will.  Pict.  103.  "Ut  enim  alia  plurima  omittam,  noviasiine  nostrA 
niemori&  Fuloo  Andegavensis  Herbertum  Cenomanniciun  majorem  Santonas 
Ulexity  sponsione  urbis  ipsius.  Ibi,  vinctum  in  medio  oolloquio,  ad  pactionea, 
quas  avare  concupierat,  carcere  ac  tormentii  coegit."  So  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (iii.  235),  who  seems  to  think  this  act  the  only  stain  on  the  otherwise 
perfect  character  of  Fulk ;  "  Unum  onmino  est  quo  emu  notari  audierim, 
Sanctonas  sponsione  urbis  illectum,  in  medio  colloquio  ab  apparitoribus 
arctari,  et  quibus  placuit  conditionibus  irretiri  fedt.  Csstera  sanctus  et 
integer,"  &c.  The  length  of  the  imprisonment  comes  £rom  the  fragment  in 
Duchesne,  iv.  81 ;  "Tunc  Comes  Fuloo  supradictus  dole  accersitum  secum 
adduzit  Sanctonas  Arbertum  nobilissimum  Comitem  Cenomannis,  et  primft 
quadrageidmflB  dominica  post  ccenam  nocte  intempest&  eum  traditione  cepit, 
te  in  vinculis  seciun  duxit,  tenuitque  in  carcere  biennio.  Undo  eripere 
eum  Bominus  dignatus  est.  Sequenti  anno  propter  ipsum  scelus  com- 
busta  est  ipsa  civitas  [Saintes  ?]  cum  sede  episcopali,  et  dein  mansit  deserta 
baolica." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  487  D,  655  C.     See  vol.  i.  p.  519  ;  ii.  p.  129. 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  •304.  "  Herbertus  Comes,  cognomine  Baoco,  avunculus 
Herberti,  qui  fuit  temporibus  Avesgaudi  episoopi.** 

*  lb.  "Sedem  Avesgaudi  avunculi  sui  gaudenter  suscepit."  The  suc- 
cession to  the  see  of  Le  Mans  had  come  to  follow  the  same  law  as  the 
succession  to  the  see  of  Czetinje. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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OHAP.  xn.  see.^  He  took  one  step  however  than  which  none  could  be 
mCT^UUi  ^^^®  fatal,  and  one  which  illustrates  the  peculiar  position 
Biahoprick  of  the  bishoprick.  After  all  the  grants  that  had  been  made 
of  Axjou.  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Maine,  the  royal  rights 
over  the  church  of  Le  Mans  were  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  King.  Whether  he  held  them  strictly  as  King,  or 
as  Duke  of  the  French,  was  now  no  longer  a  practical 
question.^  In  either  case  the  Bishop  still  held,  not  of 
the  local  Count,  but  of  his  over-lord  at  Paris.  In  short, 
throughout  the  territories  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  France,  the  surrender  of  the  royal  rights,  es- 
pecially in  ecclesiastical  matters,  was  by  no  means  so 
complete  as  it  was  in  the  great  duchies  north  and  south 
of  the  royal  dominions.^  The  Count  of  Anjou  or  of  Maine 
did  not,  after  all,  possess  the  same  undivided  and  un- 
interrupted sovereignty  within  his  own  states  which/  be- 
longed to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  Bishop  Gervase, 
a  vassal  of  the  King,  unable  to  defend  himself  against 
his  neighbour  the  Count  or  the  Count's  guardian,  receiving 
no  help  from  his  own  lord,  petitioned  the  King  to  grant 
the  royal  rights  over  the  see,  the  rights  of  advocacy  or 
patronage,  to  the  Count  of  Anjou  for  life.*  The  grant  was 
made ;  greater  strife  than  before  arose  between  the  Bishop 


*  Herbert  Bacco  kept  him  out  of  the  buhoprick  for  two  years.  Vet.  An. 
111.  *304. 

'  Compare  the  relations  of  Normandy  to  the  Capetian  Kings,  vol.  i. 

P-  246- 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  305*.  *'  Videns  vero  Prsesul  suum  episcopatum  nee  per 
Begem  nee  per  seipsum  a  Baccone  posse  defendi,  petivit  quiddam  a  Bege 
Henrico,  quod  utinam  non  petiisset,  scilicet  ut  daret  episcopatum  Graufrido 
Andegavorum  Comiti,  solummodo  dum  viveret,  ut  Uberius  a  Comite  Ceno- 
xnannioo  ilium  defenderet,  illo  etenim  mortuo  in  regiam  manum  rediret." 
The  somewhat  startling  phrase  of  the  grant  of  the  bishoprick  to  the  Count 
of  Anjou  (even  though  the  Count  of  Anjou  was  an  hereditary  canon  of 
Saint  Martinis  at  Tours)  can  only  mean  the  grant  of  the  lay  rights  and 
duties  of  Advocatio, 
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and  the  guardian  uncle ;   a  popular  movement,  headed  by  ohap.  xii. 
the  prelate,  drove  out  Herbert  Bacco,  who  became  a  monk.  Herbert 

R&ooo 

and  restored  the  young  Count  Hugh  to  his  lawful  rights.^  driven  out 
The  Bishop's  next  business  was  to  seek,  like  Jehoiada  of  J^^J^L 
old,  a  wife  for  the  prince  whom  he  had  taken  under  his 
guardianship.      He    found  one    in    the    sister    of   Count  Manioge 
Theobald,^  the  widow  of  that  Count  Alan  of  Britanny       ^  ' 
whom   we   have  seen  die   of  poison   while    besieging    a 
Norman  castle.^     The   marriage  was   thought  to  be   in 
some  way  dangerous  to   the   interests  of  the   Count   of 
Anjou,   and   Martel   now  poured   forth  his  whole  wrath 
upon  the  Bishop  who  had  advised  it.     By  some  of  his  Biahop 
usual  tricks,  he  gained  possession  of  the  Bishop^s  person,  imprisoned 
and  kept  him  in  prison  for  seven  years.     As  was  ^sual^^^^ 
with  the  prisoners  of  an  Angevin  Count,  Gervase  had  the  1044-1051. 
option  of  obtaining  his  liberty  by  the  surrender  of  some 
part  of  his  possessions.    The  ransom  demanded  by  Geoffrey 
was  the  surrender  of  a  strong  castle  which  was  valiantly 
defended  by  the  Bishop's   soldiers.*      A   demand   of  the  His  libera- 
Council  of  Rheims  for  the  liberation  of  the  prelate  hadn^ndedby 
no  effect  on  the  hardened  mind   of  Geoffrey.®     ^^''^^^  ^ ittSa^ 
seems  all  this  while  to  have  looked  forward  to  deliverance  1049. 
through   his   godson,  we   can  hardly  say  his   sovereign, 
the  Count  of  Maine.     But  at  last  he  heard  that  Hugh 

^  Vet.  An.  iii.  306'.  "  Consilium  iniit  cum  parochianis  et  heroibus  teirs.'* 
"  Herofl"  was  a  favourite  word  with  Orderic,  but  this  biographer  seems  to 
use  it  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  standing  title  of  the  citizens  of  Le  Mans. 
Several  Spanish  cities,  I  believe,  are  officially  styled  "heroic,"  like  "fidelis 
civitas"  and  the  like  among  ourselves. 

«  Ord.  Vit.  532  B. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  192.  The  writer  in  Vet.  An.  iii.  306  calls  her  "nobi- 
lissima  femina"  and  ''uxor  fortissima." 

•  Vet.  An.  iii.   306*.     "Sperans  se  pro  hoc  castrum  Lit  habiturum. 
Sed   nihil  el   profedt,  quia  illud    bene   custodieruut  milites   castellani. 
Yet  we  had  just  before  read  how  "Graufridus  castellum  Lit  igne  cr© 
mavit." 

'  Labbd  and  Cossart,  Cone.  ix.  1042. 

O    2 
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CHAP.  xn.  was  dead,  that  Geoffrey  had  taken  possession  of  Le  Mans, 

^?^^     that  the  citizens    had    received    him    joyfully,   and   had 

oooupies     driven  out  the  widow  and  the  children  of  Hugh,  his  young 

1051-1061.  successor   Herbert  and  his  three   sisters/     Gervase  now 

thought  it  was  time  to  yield ;  he  gave  up  his  castle,  but 

Beleaseof  even  now  he  only  obtained  his  freedom  on  condition  of 

he  takes'     never  setting  foot  in  his  own  city  during  Geoffrey's  life- 

J^^*^     time.2     Banished  in  this  way,  he  sought  for  shelter  at 

mandj.       the  court  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.^     It  does  not 

seem  that  William  actively  interfered  on  his  behalf,  but 

he  gave   him    an   honourable   reception,   and    kept   him 

as  his  guest  till  a  prospect  was  opened  to  the  homeless 

Bishop  of  obtaining  at  once  a  higher  and  a  more  peace&l 

Gervase      position    among   the  prelates   of  Gaul.     While   Gervase 

\j^^^  of     tarried  in  Normandy,  the  primatial  see  of  Bheims  became 

RheiiDB.      vacant  by  the  death  of  its  Archbishop  Guy.     Gervase  was 

now  raised  to  the  first  place  among  the  prelates  and  princes 

of  the  Parisian  Kingdom,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  pour 

the  oil  of  Bemigius  and   Hlodwig   on  the  head  of  the 

youthful  Philip.* 

Death  of         The  affairs  of  Normandy  and  Maine  have  now  become 

,060.         directly  connected,  and  the  connexion  between  the   two 

2r^.'    countries  becomes   closer   at   every  moment.     The  death 

vive.  of  Geoffrey  seemed  to  open  to  Herbert  a  chance  of  re- 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  307*.  "CivcB  vero  Cenomannici  uxorem  Hugonis  cum 
in&ntibus  plorantem  per  unam  portam  projecenint,  et  Gaufridum  Comitem 
gaudentem  intrare  fecenmt." 

'  lb.  ''Quum  autem  audiisset  prsesul  Gervatdus  in  vinculis  quae 
fecissent  heroes  Cenomannici  [this  can  hardly  be  satire]  vitee  diffidens, 
non  habuit  aliquam  spem  ultra  vivendi;  venit  Annolit  castellum  Lit 
reddidit.  Dum  haec  agerentur,  Comes  Gfaufridus  Gervasium  de  carcere  exire 
permidt,  tali  videlicet  sacramento,  ut  quamdiu  ipse  Gaufridus  adviveret, 
intra  civitatem  Cenomannicam  Grervasius  non  intraret." 

'  lb.  "Quum  vero  videret  pnesul  quod  neque  in  urbem  neque  in 
castellum  suum  posset  intrare,  abiit  ad  Willelmum  Normanniffi  Ck)mitem, 
ac  quidquld  ei  Gaufridus  fedt  vel  quomodo  eum  tradidit,  illi  moerens 
rettulit." 

*  Chron.  Rem.  1059.     Labb^,  i.  360.     See  alwve,  p.  178. 
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covering  the  dominions  which  he   had   never  possessed.^  ohaf.  xu. 
The  years  during  which  Le  Mans  was  occupied  by  Geofirey 
had  been  spent  by  the  widow  and  children  of  Hugh  in 
some  part  of  Germany.^     The  marriages  and  betrothals  Herbert's 
of    Hugh's    three   daughters  are    of   no  small    moment  gigten. 
in  the  history.^      One,   Gcrsendis,  was  first  married   to  GenendlB, 
Theobald  of  Chartres.     By  him  she  was   divorced,    and  ^^'t^ 
this  divorce  was  one  of  the  many  irregularities  in  that  '^^Jj^. 
way  which  called  down  the  censures  of  Pope  Leo  and  the  2nd,toA«> 
Fathers  of  Rheims.*     She  then  made  a  more  splendid     ^^™™" 
(  alliance  beyond  the  Alps.     She  became  the  second  wife 
of  the  famous  Azo^  Marquess  of  Este  and  Liguria,  re- 
nowned in  his  own  day  for  his  wealthy  his  good  fortune, 
and  for  reaching,  though  not  till  long  after  the  marriage 
and  the  death  of  Gersendis,  the  age  of  a  hundred  years.* 
By  his  first  wife  Cunegund  Azo  became  the  forefather  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  the  children  of  Gersendis 
of  Maine  grew  into  the  long  line  of  Lords,  Marquesses, 
and  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Modena.     How  this  marriage 
bears  on  the  history  of  Maine^  of  Normandy,  and  of  Eng- 
land, we  shall  see  at  a  later  stage.     Another  sister,  Paula^  Another 
married  John  of  La  Fl^che,  himself  by  female  descent  a  mother  of 
member  of  the  House  of  Maine,  and  by  him  became  the  ^TrL^ 
mother  of  three   sons.     One  of  them  bore  the   familiar 


^  I  am  here  following  the  Norman  accounts  ;  the  Angevin  version  in  the 
Gesta  Consulmn  is  very  different.  We  there  read  (D*Achery,  iii.  258),  "  In 
diebuB  illiB  WillehnoB  Dux  Normannonmi  Herberttmi  Cenomannicum  Con- 
Bulem  nimis  impugnabat,  cui  Martellus  auxiliator  et  tutor  fuit,  et  idcirco 
Willehnus  Dux,  qui  postea  Anglic  acquisita  Rex  Anglorimi  exstitit,  multa 
a  Martello  mala  perpeseus  est." 

'  This  Grerman  sojourn  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  William  of  Poitiers 
(105),  where  Margaret  is  brought  "ex  partibus  Teutonum." 

'  See  Appendix  B. 

*  See  above,  p.  89.  Yet  a  hirer  ground  of  consanguinity  than  usual 
might  have  been  alleged. 

'  See  the  life  of  Albert- Azo  in  6ibbon*s  Miscellaneous  Works,  iii.  409. 
We  shall  hear  of  him  again  at  Le  Mans. 
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Herbert 

William. 
1061. 


CHAP.  XII.  Teutonic  name  of  Gilbert ;  the  two  others  were  honoured 
with  the  patriarchal  appellations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and 
the  bearer  of  the  last  name,  under  the  modified  form  of 
Helias  or  Helie,  we  shall  meet  with  as  one  of  the  noblest 

MftTgaret.  characters  among  the  men  of  the  next  generation.^  Mar- 
garet, the  other  daughter^  who  must  have  been  many 
years  younger  than  Gersendis,  and  of  whose  beauty  and 
virtues  we  read  rapturous  descriptions,  was  still  un- 
married.' Herbert  now  addressed  himself  to  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans.  William's  own  days  of  trial  and  perse- 
cution were  now  over ;  he  had  come  forth  honourably  out 
of  all  his  difficulties;  he  had  smitten  all  his  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  he  was  now  well  fitted  to  appear  either 
as  a  protector  or  as  a  conqueror.  Moreover  he  was 
actually  in  possession  of  part  of  the  Cenomannian  county  ; 
all  his  conquests  up  to  this  time^  Domfront,  Ambrieres, 
and  the  Rock  of  Mabel,'  had  been  made  at  what  might 
be  called  the  expense  of  Herbert  himself.  There  was  no 
great  chance  of  recovering  them  from  the  prince  who  had 
so  vigorously  clutched  the  straw  at  the  moment  of  his 
birth,*  and  who  in  his  later  days  as  firmly  refused  to  take 
off  his  clothes  before  he  went  to  bed.  But,  at  any  rate, 
more  might  be  gained  by  way  of  submission  than  by  way 
of  aggression.     Herbert  therefore  commended^  himself  to 


*  Ord.  Vit.  532  B.  "Teriia  vero  Johaimi  Domino  castri  quod  FlecchiA 
didtur  nupsit,  quae  marito  suo  tre«  liberoe,  Goisbertum,  Heliam  et  Enoch 
peperit.'*  John  was,  according  to  Orderic  (684  C),  the  son  of  a  daughter  of 
Herbert  Wake-Dog. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (105)  has  much  to  say  about  the  virtues  and  early 
death  of  Maigaret ;  **  Haec  generosa  \'irgo»  nomine  Margarita,  inagm 
^Moie,  decentior  fUit  omni  maigarita.'*    On  the  name  Margaret  see  vol.  i. 

P-  749- 

'  See  above,  p.  1 69. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  1 78. 

*  WiU.  Pict.  103,  "Hugo  .  .  .  Qaufredi  tyraimide  metuens  omuino 
deleri,  Nonnaoniie  Duoem  WiUelmum,  sub  quo  tutus  foret,  supplex  adiit, 
manibus  ei  sese  dedit,  cuncta  sua  ab  eo^  ut  miles  a  domints  recepit/'     Ord. 
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"William ;  he  became  his  man ;  he  engaged  to  hold  Maine  chap.  xn. 
as  a  fief  of  Normandy,  according  to  the  ancient  grant  ^®?|** 
which   Rolf  had   received   from   King:  Rudolf.^     Special  hinwelf  to 
terms,  all  favourable  to  the   lord,  were   attached  to  the 
homage.     Herbert  was  to  marry  a  daughter  of  William  ;*  Terms  of 

tli6  no* 

if   he    died    childless,   the    Duke's    lordship  was    to    bemiMfe; 
changed  into  immediate    sovereignty;    the  Duke  of  the^jj^^^ 
Normans  was   to   become   the   Count  of  the   Cenoman-  ^^^^ 
nians.'      But,   in   order    that   the   principality   might  in  died  child- 
any  case  abide  with  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  lords^  MaigAret 
Herbert's  sister  Margaret  was  to  be  g^iven  in  marriage  ^J^^ 
to  William's  young  son  Robert.*     Whatever  then  might  - 
happen,  there  could  be  but  one  interloper  in  the  person 
of  William  himself.     If  Herbert's  own  line  failed,  Robert 
would   reign    in    right    of   his    wife,    and    in    the    next 
generation,  a  descendant,  if  only  in  the  female  line,  of 
Herbert  Wake-dog  would  again  rule  upon  the  steep  of 
Le  Mans. 

Whether  Herbert  ever  obtained  actual  possession  of  his 
new  fief  is  by  no  means  clear.     If  he  did,  his  enjoyment  ?®^''??,  • 
of  it  was  very  short.     Within  two  years  he  died,  before  U 


his  intended  bride  was  of  an  age  for  the  celebration  of  the 


Vit.  487  C.  '^PrsefatuB  nimirum  juveniB,  poet  obi  turn  Herberti  senioris 
patris  [it  should  of  course  be  Hugh]  .  .  .  oonsilio  matris  suas  se  suumque 
pfttrimonium  fortissimo  Duci  Nonnannorum  oommendaverat.**  This  it 
an  excellent  example  of  the  process  of  commendcUion  described  in  vol. !« 
p.  118. 

*  See  above,  p.  189. 

'  Will.  Pict.  103.  ''Prseterea  ut  conjunctius  attingeret  tantum  virum 
ipse  et  posteritas  ipsius,  Ducis  ei  filia  petita  atque  pacta  est." 

'lb.  "  Cunctorum  singulariter  eum  statuens  heredem  si  non  gigneret 
aUum." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  532  B.  "Alia,  nomine  Margarita,  Rodberto  filio  Guillelml 
Duds  NeustrifiB  desponsata  est."  And  again  (487  C) ;  '*  Margaritam 
sororem  suam  Rodberto  ejusdem  Ducis  filio  in  oonjugium  dederat,  cum 
quA  hereditatem  suam,  comitatum  scilicet  Cenomanensom,  si  sine  liberis 
obiret,  ooncesserat.*' 
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Maine  to 
sabmit  to 
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Thep«- 
triotic 
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Walter  and 
Biota. 


marriage.^  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Maine  now  passed 
to  William.  According  to  Norman  accounts,  Herbert's 
last  breath  was  spent  in  setting  forth  the  rights  of  the 
Norman  Duke,  and  in  calling  on  his  friends  and  subjects 
to  seek  for  no  other  as  their  lord.  Almost  forestalling 
the  words  of  the  English  Chronicler,  he  warned  them  that 
the  yoke  of  William  would  be  light  to  those  who  accepted 
it  willingly,  but  heavy  indeed  to  those  who  dared  to  with- 
stand him.'  But  the  mass  of  the  people  of  city  and 
county  were  of  another  mind.  They  doubted  the  lightness 
of  the  Norman  yoke  in  any  case.'  And  the  treaty  between 
Herbert  and  William  had  sacrificed  the  rights  of  several 
members  of  Herbert's  family.  Herbert  had,  as  he  hoped^ 
secured  the  succession  to  the  descendants  of  one  of  his 
sisters.  But  no  such  descendants  were  in  being;  Robert 
and  Margaret  were  not  married,  if  they  were  so  much  as 
betrothed,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  There  was  therefore 
no  kind  of  security  that,  if  William  were  once  let  in,  the 
county  would  ever  go  back  to  the  descendants  of  its 
ancient  lords.  Then  again,  though  Herbert  had  left  no 
male  heir,  he  had  kinsfolk  in  the  female  line  whose  rights 
were  as  good  as  those  of  the  unborn  children  of  Margaret. 
We  read  of  no  movements  at  this  time  on  behalf  either 
of  the  Marquess  of  Liguria  or  of  the  Lord  of  La  Fleche, 
the  claims  of  both  of  whom  were  pressed  in  after  times. 
But  a  strong  party,  the  patriotic  party,  as  it  would  seem, 
throughout  the  province,  asserted  the  rights  of  Herbert's 
aunt  Biota  and  of  her  husband  Walter  of  Mantes,  the 
nephew  of  Eadward  of  England.     The  city  was  held  for 

*  Will.  Pict.  103.  "Quae  priosquam  nubiles  pervenifnet  ad  annoe, 
morbo  ipse  interiit." 

•  lb.  "  Ne  qusererent  alium,  praeter  quern  ipse  dominum  eis,  hseredem 
dbi,  relinqtieret.  Ctd  d  volentes  pareant,  leve  servitium  toleraturoe  fore, 
n  vi  Bubacti,  Ibrsitan  grave.**     See  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  487  D.  "Quia  Nonuannicum  jugum  his  quibus  imminet 
gravissimum  est,  subire  nimis  formidabant." 
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them  by  several  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  country,  among  chap.  xn. 
whom  we  hear  specially  of  Hubert  of  Saint- Susanna,  and 
of  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard 
in  the  wars  between  Anjou  and  Normandy.*    The  citizens 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  same  side.     Of  the  Bishop,  for 
once  in  Cenomannian  history,  we  hear  nothing.    The  line 
of  Bishops  of  the  fierce  house  of  Belesme  had  come  to  an 
end,   and  the  line  of  eminent  prelates  appointed  under 
Norman  rule  had  not  yet  begun.     The  reigning  Bishop  Bis^ 
Vulgrin  was  a  good,  prudent,  and  peaceful  monk,  whose  10^-0059. 
monastic  virtues  had  been  proved  by  his  reform  of  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Sergius  without  the  walls  of  Angers,'  and 
whose  chief  object  at  Le  Mans  was  to  rebuild  the  church  of 
Saint  Julian  on  a  greater  scale.'     In  this  revolution  then 
the  ecclesiastical  power  seems  to  have  been  neutral,  while 

'  Ord.  Vit.  487  D.  "  Walterius . . .  totum  comitatum  Cenomanensem  calum- 
niabatur,  et  ex  parte  possidebat.  Nam  ipsam  urbem,  quae  caput  est  provincuB, 
GoisfriduB  de  Medium^  et  Hubertus  de  SancUL  Susannft,  aliique  potentea  in 
fidelitate  Walterii  acriter  tenebant/*  William  of  Poitiers  says  only  (104), 
"  At  homined  malefidi  Galterium  Medantinum  Comitem,  cui  Boror  Hugonis 
nupeerat,  reoeperunt  invasorem  desertores."  But  he  presently  mentions 
GeoflErey  of  Mayenne.    On  Geofifrey,  see  above,  p.  167. 

^  He  was  a  native  of  Vendome,  who  had  been  a  knight  ("miles  qtddam 
primimi"),  then  a  monk  of  Marmoutiers.  He  became  Prior,  and  was  "Prior 
bonus,  sedificator  nimis."  Greoffrey  Martel  then  removed  him  to  Angers, 
and  made  him  Abbot  of  Saint  Seigius  and  Bacchus,  a  decaying  monasteiy, 
which  he  restored  ("  destructum  valdeque  redactum  ad  nihilum,  magnum 
ex  novo  constituit ").  None  of  his  work  remains  there.  He  was  then 
chosen  Bishop  of  Le  Mans  by  the  clergy  and  people  under  a  eong6  cCdire 
and  letter  missive  from  Count  G«ofi[Vey  ("Graufridus  .  .  .  congr^avit 
populum  terrae  siue  et  onmem  clerum,  ut  Cenomannensi  ecdesifle  eligerent 
Episcopum.*'  Vet.  An.  iii.  •311).  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  CJount 
of  Anjou  had  stepped  into  the  position  of  the  King  with  regard  to  the 
bishoprick.     See  above,  p.  194. 

'  Vet.  An.  iii.  312'f.  "Quamvis  pauperior  et  humilior  antecessoribus 
Episcopis  fuerit,  tamen  majora  opera  exercere  tentavit.  Quinto  namque 
ordinationis  suae  anno  fimdamenta  matris  eoclesiffi  ampliora  quam  fiierant 
inchoavit,  sed  morte  inopini  superveniente  perficere  non  potuit.**  It  illus- 
trates the  character  of  Vulgrin  that  this  is  the  only  event  of  the  year  1063 
that  the  episcopal  chronicler  finds  to  record.  The  conquest  of  Maine  by 
William  is  mentioned  only  incidentally  in  the  life  of  the  next  Bishop,  p.  314*. 
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nobles   and   citizens  were  united  for   Count  Walter  and 
against  the  Norman. 

A  struggle  therefore  could  not  be  avoided.  William 
was  the  least  likely  of  all  men  tamely  to  give  up  either 
a  real  or  a  fancied  right,  or  even  to  pass  by  a  decent 
pretext  for  extending  his  power.  Maine  was  to  be  con- 
quered. But  William  had  no  more  mind  to  hurry  in  the 
business  of  conquest  than  in  any  other  business.  He 
began  by  healing  a  few  woimds  at  home.  It  was  now  that 
he  called  back  from  banishment  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil 
and  Ralph  of  Toesny,*  men  whose  oflFences  were  very 
doubtful,  and  whose  services  in  the  war  were  likely  to 
be  useful.  It  was  now  also  that  he  made  that  agreement 
with  Arnold  of  Escalfoy  by  which  that  turbulent  spirit 
was  sent  off  to  the  wars  in  Apulia.'  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  thoroughly  characteristic.  William  saw 
that  the  prize  must  be  his  in  the  long  run.  Maine  alone 
could  not  withstand  Normandy,  and  Walter's  chance  of 
finding  allies  was  just  now  not  great.  William's  pane- 
gyrist tells  us — and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact 
— that  he  was  anxious  to  win  his  conquest  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  bloodshed.'  It  was  a  policy  still  more 
obvious  to  forbear  to  destroy  or  damage  a  noble  city  which 
he  designed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  jewels  of  his  coronet. 
And  it  was  only  reasonable  military  foresight  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  a  rash  attack  on  a  strong  fortress  which  might 
be  won  in  another  way.*  The  city  was  the  main  object ; 
we  see  throughout  that  the  capital  was  in  a  special  manner 
the  head  of  the  province,  that  Le  Mans  was  Maine  in 


*  See  above,  p.  183.  '  See  above,  p.  184. 

■  Will.  Pict.  104.  "Incendium  confestim  injicere,  aut  urbem  totam 
exsdndere,  ausos  iniqua  trucidare,  quantum  ingenio  abundavit  et  viribus, 
potuisset.  Sed  hominum  sanguini,  quamquam  nocentissimo,  parcere  maluit 
Bolita  ilia  temperantia.*^ 

*  lb.  "  Maluit  .  .  validissimam  urbem  reljnquere  incolumem,  caput 
atque  munimentum  terra  quam  in  manu  habebat/' 
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a  sense  in  which  Bouen   certainly  was   not  Normandy,*  chap.  xn. 
The   city  then  was  kept  by   WiUiam    to    be    the    last^^^**^^^ 
object  of  attack.     But  the  city  was  strongly  defended  by  for  the  laa^ 
GteoflFrey  of  Mayenne,  whom  Walter  had  made  his  chief 
adviser,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  equally  in  the  con- 
fidence  of  the  citizens.^      A    hasty  attack    might  have 
seriously  jeoparded  the  success  of  William^s  plans.     His 
course  therefore  was  to  impoverish,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  frighten,  the  besiegers  by  a  systematic  harrying  of  the 
whole  country.     Vineyards,  fields,  detached  houses,  were  The 
everywhere  ravaged;    the   smaller  fortified  posts  of  the^dSy 
province   were    taken   one   by  one ;   garrisons  were    left  *^W"®^ 
wherever  they'  were  called  for  by  the  scheme  of  the  cam- 
paign ;'  the  capital  was  left  to  be  devoured  the  last.     This 
mode  of  warfare  gradually  wore  out  the  patience,  as  it 
weakened  the  resources,  of  the  defenders  of  the  city.     At 
last,  when  well  nigh  every  other  fortress  in  Maine  had 
come  into  William's  hands,*  the  citizens  brought  them-  The  dty 
selves  to  submit  to  a  surrender,  and  William  found  himself  giuronder. 
in  a  position  to  enter  the  city  at  whose  possession  he  had 
been  so  long  aiming,  as  a  conquest  won  without  a  battle 
or  a  siege. 

The  city  into  which  William  had  now  to  make  his  Podtioii 
triumphal  entry  was  one  which  might  have  added  fresh  J^  ^f' 
lustre  even  to  an  Imperial  diadem.     In  his  day  it  was  a  ^  Man*. 

^  This  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  throughout  the  stoiy,  and  it  is 
implied  in  such  expressions  as  that  just  quoted  and  others  elsewhere. 
William  of  Jumi^ges,  in  his  shorter  account  (vii.  27),  which,  it  will  be 
remembered  (see  at  p.  169),  is  put  out  of  place,  speaks  in  the  same  way  ; 
"Ad  urbem  Cenomannicam  per  aliquot  annos  arma  convertit  .  .  .  Ad 
pofltremum  victi  Cenomanni,  jam  castelUs  per  cunctum  comitatum  subactis, 
dextras  Dud  dederant/* 

•  Will.  Pict.  104.  "  Cenomannid  .  .  .  anzii  trepidique  .  .  .  acdto 
sepius  Gaufredo,  quem  prseses  eorum  Galterius  dominum  sibi  ac  tutorem 
prcfedt,  prcelio  decemere  minati  sunt  nonnumqiiam,  sed  ausi  numquam." 

'lb.     "  Prffiddia,  ubi  res  postulavit,  imponens/' 

*  lb.  "  Perdomitis  tandem  castellis  jam  per  totum  comitatum  subactis, 
reddunt  dvitatem  prsevalenti." 
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.OHAP.  zn.  possession  which  could  hardly  be  over-valaed  as  a  strong 
military  post,  as  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  flourishing  pro- 
^  vince,  as  a  city  itself  rich  and  flourishing,  according  to 

the  standard  of  those  times.  To  us  it  is  mainly  attractive 
as  a  spot  on  which  the  history  of  a  long  series  of  ages, 
before  and  after  the  days  of  William,  is  still  plainly 
written.  Le  Mans  is  one  of  a  type  of  cities  which  is 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  Graul,  but  to  which  England, 
and  even  Normandy,  can  present  but  feeble  approaches. 
A  steep  hill  rises  abruptly  above  the  river  Sartbe  to  the 
west,  and  somewhat  less  abruptly  above  the  lower  ground 
to  the  east.  The  ground  also  &lls  away  in  the  like  sort 
to  the  south,  while  the  hill  is  continued  in  the  higher 
ground  to  the  north,  of  which  it  forms  the  natural 
ending.  The  height  therefore,  though  washed  by  the 
river  on  one  side  only,  does  in  effect  assume  a  sort  of 
peninsular  shape.  Like  most  lofty  sites  of  towns,  the 
rise  of  the  ground  is  such  as  would  not  be  remarkable  in 
a  hill  whose  sides  were  covered  with  grass  or  wood;  but 
it  is  quite  enough  to  make  the  post  strongly  defensible, 
and  to  make  the  streets  of  the  still  existing  city  steep 
Growth  of  and  hard  to  climb.  This  point,  like  so  many  points  of  the 
hm-fort  same  kind,  had,  in  imrecorded  days,  become  the  site  of 
mtothe      a  Gaulish  hill-fort,  and  the  Gaulish  hill-fort  had,  as  usual, 

JRonuui,  the 

iQediaeval,  grown  into  a  Roman  city.  The  name  of  the  universal 
modem  conquerors  still  dwells  there,  and  the  most  ancient  quarter 
®^'  of  the  city  is  still  traditionally  known  as  La  vieille  Rome, 

The  original  Gaulish  rampart  was,  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Empire,  exchanged,  at  the  bidding  of  the  great 
Constantine,  for  a  wall  of  Roman  masonry,  large  portions 
of  which  are  still  left.  They  show  how  small  a  part  of  the 
site  of  the  present  town  was  covered  by  the  famous  city 
of  old.  The  Roman  wall  still  fences  in  only  the  higher 
ground;  the  fortifications  were  not  brought  down  to  the 
river  till  Cenomannia  had,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  been 
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constrained  to  bow  to  Paris.  Two  great  monasteries  lay,  ohap.  zn. 
as  usual,  without  the  walls.  They  were  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  either  side ;  one  of  them  even  lay  beyond 
the  river.  The  growth  of  the  modem  city  has  taken  in 
both,  leaving  the  ancient  fortified  circuit  as  a  venerable 
acropolis,  which  even  now  keeps  its  place  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  municipal  hearth  of  the  city.  To  the  west  the 
city  still  shows  a  stately  front  to  the  river.  Walls  and 
houses,  the  dwellings  of  priests  and  citizens^  still  showing, 
in  their  rich  and  early  work,  the  importance  of  both 
classes  in  the  Cenomannian  state,  still  rise,  stage  above 
stage,  up  to  the  highest  ridge  crowned  by  the  two  do- 
minant buildings  of  the  city.  To  the  south-east,  on  the  The  Palace 
Roman  wall  itself,  incorporating  within  itself  the  very  counts. 
fortifications  of  the  elder  Empire,  stood^  and  still  stands,  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  rulers,  the  Hughs  and  the  Herberts 
of  Cenomannia.  In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  original  The  Ca- 
city  rose  the  minster  of  Saint  Julian,  the  cathedral  church 
of  that  famous  bishoprick.  That  soaring  apse^  which 
the  glories  even  of  Beauvais  and  Amiens  can  hardly  sur- 
pass, had  not  as  yet  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  that  portion 
of  the  ancient  rampart  which  hindered  the  full  growth 
of  the  mighty  temple.  The  stately  nave,  so  strangely 
attached  to  the  later  and  loftier  choir,  itself  one  of  the 
works  in  which  the  builders  of  the  twelfth  century  aimed 
most  successfully  at  reproducing  the  gorgeous  foliage  of 
Rome  and  Corinth,  had  not  as  yet  taken  its  present  shape. 
The  earlier  temple  out  of  which  it  was  as  it  were  hewn, 
whose  masonry  bespeaks,  not  the  deliberate  imitation,  but 
the  immemorial  retention  of  Roman  forms,  was  already 
there,  and  the  reforming  hand  of  Vulgrin  seems  not  to 
have  touched  it.^     The  stem  and  massive  portal  which  still 

*  We  have  seen  (see  above,  p.  201)  that  Vulgrin  began  to  rebuild  the 
church  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  episcopate,  that  is  this  very  year  1063. 
On  considering  the  accounts  in  the  Vetera  Analecta,  pp.  *3i3,  314^  I  am 
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OHAP.  xn.  forms  its  main   approach^  may  well  have  been   the  one 

William's    through  which  the  procession  swept,  which  went   forth 

EnMtAt    singing  hymns   and   swinging   censers^   to   welcome   the 

prince  who  had  won  the  city  without  shedding  the  blood 

of  friend  or  foe.*     With  equal  joy,  real  or  pretended,  men 

of  all  ranks  in  the  city  went  forth  to  greet  the  conqueror ; 

shouts  of  applause  met  the  ear  of  William  as  he  entered ; 

men  knelt  as  he  drew  near,  and  hailed  the  Duke  of  the 

Walter       Normans  as  the  lawful  lord  of  Le  Mans.     Walter,  putting 

ooDBents 

to  the        the  best  face  upon  the  matter,  agreed  to  the  surrender 

"         ^'   with  seeming  willingness.     William  had  neither  motive 

nor  temptation  to  further  harshness.     He  took   peace&l 

possession  of  his  conquest,  but  he  took  care  to  guard  it 

William      after  the  usual  &shiou  of  a  Norman  conqueror.     In  the 

castle  near  north-westem  angle  of  the  city,  near  the  point  where 

^cathe-    William,  advancing  from  his  own  Duchy,  had  doubtless 

made   his  triumphal   entry,  a  Norman  donjon  now  rose 

'    in  dangerous  neighbourhood  to  the  minster  and  to  the 

dwelling  of  its  Bishop.     So  near  were  the  two  buildings 

that,  in  later  days,  the  towers  which,  as  at  Exeter  and 

Geneva,  formed  the  finish  of  the  transepts  were  deemed 

to  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  royal  fortress.     Of  these 


inclined  to  think  that  the  shell  of  the  present  nave  is  older  than  Vulgrin— 
the  western  portal  has  a  specially  ancient  look — and  that  the  work  both 
of  Vulgrin  and  his  successor  Arnold  (see  vol.  iv.  c.  20)  was  confined  to  the 
choir  and  transepts.     Vulgrin's  work  was  badly  built  and  fell  down,  so  that 
Arnold  had  to  begin  again. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (104)  becomes  eloquent  on  the  joyeuse  entree.  Of 
the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  ceremony  he  tells  us,  *'  Teinpla  summopere, 
quemadmodum  processiones,  adomata  effulgent,  redolent  thymiamata,  re- 
sonant sacra  cantica."  So  Orderic  (488  A),  with  a  curious  confusion 
between  Bishop  Vulgrin  and  his  successor;  "Coenomannicam  m-bem,  civibus 
ultro  sese  dedentibus,  cum  ingenti  tripudio  recepit,  eique  Domnus  Emaldus, 
ejusdem  urbis  Praesul  cum  clericis  et  monachis  revestitis  textus  crucesque 
ferentibus  honorabiliter  obviam  processit."  Of  the  laity  William  tells  us, 
'^Studium  est  summis,  mediis,  infimis,  placare  infensimi.  Occurrunt, 
clamant  dominum  suum,  procidunt  et  inclinantur  ejus  dignitati ;  fingunt 
hilares  vultus,  betas  voces,  plausus  congratulantes." 
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towers  the  reign  of  William's  immediate  successor  has  a  ohap.  xu. 
strange  tale  to  tell.^  They  have  however  left  more 
speaking  traces  behind  them  than  the  fortress  which  was 
now  the  outward  trophy  of  William's  victory.  While 
Le  Mans  can  still  boast  such  splendid  remains  of  the 
works  both  of  earlier  and  of  later  days,  the  politic  devas- 
tation of  the  seventeenth  century  has  left  only  a  few 
shapeless  fragments  of  wall  to  bear  witness  to  the  former 
being  of  the  castle  with  which  the  Conqueror  sought  to 
curb  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  city  which  was  as  yet  his 
noblest  conquest.^ 

Le  Mans  then  was  won,  and  with  Le  Mans  the  whole  Submissioii 
Cenomannian  land  formally  passed  into  the  hand  of  the 
conqueror.'  The  rival  pretender  to  the  County  had  given 
up  his  claims^  for  fear,  we  are  told,  lest  in  seeking  what 
was  another's  he  should  lose  his  own.  While  the  harrying 
of  Maine  had  been  going  on,  other  Norman  bands  had 
crossed  another  part  of  the  frontier,  and  had  carried  havoc 
through  Walter's  original  possessions  of  Mantes  and 
Chaumont.*     He  and  his  wife  soon  pass  away  from  the 

*  See  the  story  of  Bishop  Hildebert,  Vet.  An.  iii.  308. 

'  The  building  of  the  castle  seems  implied  in  Will.  Pict.  104-105  ; 
"Victori  Buffidens  poena  fiiit  perdomitoa  in  potestatem  suam  venisse,  et 
urbis  firmamentum  suA  in  reUquum  custodlA  occupari."  So  Roman  de 
Rou,  10211; 

"  Et  il  fist  cax  d  pierre  atraire  ; 
lUoec  fist  une  tur  faire." 
This  castle,  "  regia  turris/*  must  be  distinguished  from  the  buildings  spoken 
of  by  William  of  Jumifeges  (vii.  27)  and  Benolt  (35735);  "In  quorum 
medio  ad  domandum  eorum  insolentiam,  duo  munidpia  (''deus  chasteaus** 
in  Benolt)  in  Ponte  Barbato,  seu  Barbello,  stabilivit  suisque  militibus 
custodienda  oommisit.'^  Orderic  (773  A)  expressly  distinguishes  them; 
"  Regia  tuirris  [elsewhere  "  turris  prindpalis,  turris  Cenomannica  "],  et  Mons- 
Barbatus  atque  Barbatulus,  Regi  [Guillelmo  Rufo]  subjiduntur,  et  merito, 
quia  a  patre  ejus  condita  noscuntur." 

*  The  conquest  of  Maine  is  recorded  in  a  Latin  entry  in  our  own  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  1062 ;  "  Hoc  anno  subjugata  est  Cynomannia  Comlti 
Normannise  Willielmo." 

*  Will.  Pict.  105.     "  Voluntarie  Gualterus  deditioni  consensit,  ne,  invasa 
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OHAP.  xn.  scene.     We  have  no  trustworthy  details  of  their  death, 

^Jj^®^     but  rumour  affirmed  that  both  of  them  died  by  poison. 

BioU.         In  the  mouths  of  William^s  enemies,  rumour  further  added 

T^!!^      that  the  poison  was  given  by  William's  order,  when  they 

\nth  were  his  guests  in  his  own  castle  at  Falaise.     This  is  one 

SJJ^J^    of  those  occasions  on  which  the  remark  must  be  again 

repeated  that  the  charge  of  secret  poisoning  is  one  which 

it  is  easy  to  bring  and  hard  to  disprove.     In  this  case 

the  charge  is  certainly  not  brought  home  to  William  by 

any  direct  evidence.     It  seems  indeed  to  rest  on  nothing 

better  than  the  wild   outcries  of  William's  enemies   at 

a  drunken  revel.*    To  stoop  to  a  crime  of  this  kind,  which 

admitted  of  no  defence  and  which  could  be  cloked  by  no 

self-delusion,  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with 

a  character  like  William's,  in  which,  among  all  its  darker 

features,  a  certain  regard  to  the  first  principles  of  morality, 

a  distinct  element  of  the  fear  of  God,  was  never  wholly 

wanting.     I  venture  therefore  to  cast  the  tale  aside  as 

simply  part  of  that  stock  of  uncertified  scandal  of  which 

William's  age  was  so  fruitful. 

proiegens,   hsreditaria  amitteret.     Clades  a  Normannis  illata   vidnitati 
Medanti  et  CalvimontiB  metiim  ei  faciebat  de  majori." 

^  The  direct  charge  against  William  is  found  only,  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
the  harangue  which  Orderic  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  conspirators  at  the 
bride-ale  of  1076  (534  B)  ;  "  Gualterium  Pontesii  Comitem,  Eduardi  Regis 
nepotem,  cum  Biota  uxore  su&,  Falesise  hospitavit,  et  ne£Eiria  potione  simul 
ambos  un&  nocte  peremit."  This  one  would  suppc^e  to  be  after  the  sur* 
render  of  Le  Mans.  But  in  the  account  which  Orderic  elsewhere  gives  in 
his  own  person  William  is  not  distinctly  accused,  and  the  death  of  Walter 
and  Biota  is  made  to  happen  while  the  war  is  going  on  (487  D) ;  "  Dum 
magnanimus  Dux  firequenti  expeditione  rebelles  impeteret  .  .  .  prsedictus 
Comes  Walterius  et  Biota  conjux  ejus  per  inimicorum  machinamenta  simul, 
ut  ferunt,  letali  veneno  fraudulenter  infecti  obierunt.  Quibus  defunctis,  se* 
curior  Dux  .  .  .  rebelles  expetiit."  But  it  is  plain  from  the  narrative  of 
William  of  Poitiers  that  Walter  survived  the  surrender  of  Le  Mans,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  would  be  at  Falaise  while  the  war  was  going  on.  This 
contradiction  throws  a  good  deal  of  doubt  on  the  whole  story.  See  vol.  ii. 
pp.  413,  414.  No  one,  as  fSar  as  I  know,  ever  charged  William  with  the 
death  of  Herbert,  who  died  even  more  opportunely  for  him  than  Walter. 
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One  enemy  had  however  still  to  be  brought  into  sub-  chap.  xn. 
jection  before  William  could  boast  that  he  was  undisputed  2?!^®^  ®' 
master  of  the  whole  Cenomannian  land.  Geofirey  ofstiS^holda 
Mayenne,  the  brave  defender  of  Le  Mans^  seems  to  have 
refused  to  have  any  share  in  the  surrender  of  the  city; 
he  had  withdrawn  so  as  not  to  be  a  witness  of  William's 
triumphal  entry;  he  had  been  often  summoned,  but  he 
had  neglected  every  summons^  to  appear  and  do  a  vassal's 
duty  to  his  new  sovereign.^  Such  an  enemy  was  one 
of  whom  it  was  manifestly  fitting  to  make  an  example. 
Call  him  rebel  or  patriot  as  we  will,  GeoflFrey  of  Mayenne 
was  the  sort  of  man  whom  it  did  not  suit  William's 
purposes  to  put  up  with  for  a  moment.  If  the  Duke  knew 
when  to  delay,  he  also  knew  when  to  hasten.  He  had 
won  Le  Mans  without  a  blow ;  he  had  gained  his  point 
more  easily  by  bringing  a  gradual  process  of  terror  and 
distress  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  its  defenders.  No  such 
process  would  answer  with  a  single  determined  enemy. 
It  was  for  the  new  lord  of  Maine  to  show,  once  for  all, 
that  no  man  in  his  new  dominion  could  resist  him  with 
impunity.     The   Duke   therefore  led   his   forces  at   oncewaiiam 


against  GeoflFrey's  town  and  fortress  of  Mayenne.*     The  Mayeime. 
castle  was  strong,  and  men  deemed  an  assault  to  be  an  ^^^' 
hazardous  undertaking.^     But  the  prince  to  whom  Dom- 
front  and   Alen9on   and   Arques   had  yielded,   who    had 
himself  carried  the  bulwarks  of  his  own  Falaise  by  sheer 

'  Win.  Pict.  io6.  "Per  legatoa  iterum  iterumque  monituB  ad  oboe- 
qoendum,  mentem  obstiiiAtam  non  omiait."  William  waxes  very  eloquent 
in  abuse  of  the  "  versutus  homo,  Gaufredus  Meduanensis."  At  this  distance 
of  time  he  looks  very  like  a  loyal  vassal,  perhaps  even  like  a  true  patriot. 

*  Orderio  (488  A)  makes  William  take  Ambri^res,  for  whose  capture  we 
have  already  had  two  dates,  on  the  road;  "Ambreras  oppidum  ejus 
[Gaufredi]  cepit,"  &c. 

•  The  river  side,  according  to  William  of  Poitiers  (106),  "nullA  vi,  nullo 
ingenio  vel  arte  humand,  attentari  potest."  The  land  side  was  not  quite 
■o  impossible;  "Alteri  vero  [lateri]  munimenta  lapidea,  pariterque  diffi- 
cillimuB  aditus  propugnant." 

VOL.  UI.  P 
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OBAP.xiL  strength  of  onslaught^^  was  not  to  be  baffled  by  works 
which  were  at  least  not  stronger  than  those  of  so  many 
Deeoi^ition  fiunous  fortresses.  The  position  of  the  castle  of  Mayenne 
place.  is  one  which  bears  more  likeness  to  that  of  Alen9on^  than 
to  that  of  Falaise  or  Domfront.  It  is  no  Gaulish  hill- 
fortress  which  has  grown  by  degrees  into  a  Roman  and 
into  a  modem  city.  The  town  of  Mayenne  stands  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  a 
river  of  far  greater  width  than  the  maternal  beck  at 
Falaise  or  even  than  the  Varenne  at  Domfront.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  light  craft  of  the  Northmen,  who  so 
long  harassed  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Loire  and  its 
tributaries,  may  have  made  their  way  even  to  this  inland 
post.  At  all  events^  the  main  point  in  the  fortification 
of  Mayenne  was  to  secure  the  river.  The  town  covers 
the  steep  slopes  on  either  side,  and  the  right '  bank  of  the 
stream  still  washes  the  walls  of  the  castle.  No  buildings 
now  remain  which  can  have  witnessed  the  wars  of  William 
and  GeoflFrey,  but  the  later  castle  evidently  occupies  the 
ancient  site.  A  noble  range  of  bastions  rising  above  the 
stream,  a  miniature  as  it  were  of  the  mighty  pile  of  dark 
and  frowning  Angers,  contrasts  well  with  the  steep  and 
narrow  streets  of  the  town  itself,  with  the  varied  and 
eccentric  outline  of  the  g^eat  church  of  Our  Lady,  and 
with  the  thick  woods  which  still  overshadow  the  river 
close  up  to  the  buildings  of  the  town.  The  greater  part 
of  the  modem  town  lies  on  the  right  bank^  and  in 
William's  time,  when  Mayenne  was  less  a  town  than  a 
military  post,  it  was  doubtless  this  part  alone^  as  in  the 
elder  Angers,   that  was  encompassed  by   a  wall.*     But 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  304.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

'  Will.  Pict.  106.  **  HujuB  casta!  latus  alterum  .  .  .  alluitur  scopuloso 
rapidoqae  flumine,  nam  supra  Meduaiue  ripam  in  prserupt^  montis  rupe 
mtuxn  est." 

*  At  Angers  the  cathedral  crowns  the  hill,  the  castle  commands  the  river ; 
the  great  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  lies  on  the  other  ade,  in  what  was 
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the  date  of  the  church  of  Saint  Martin  beyond  the  river  ohap.  xn. 
shows  that,  as  at  Angers,  the  opposite  shore  must,  at  this 
time^  or  soon  after,  have  become  the  site  of  a  populous 
suburb.  To  a  modem  and  non-military  eye,  the  site  of 
Mayenne^  which  could  easily  be  commanded  from  the 
higher  ground  above,  does  not  seem  so  formidable  as  that 
of  other  places  which  had  yielded  to  William's  arms ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  before  the  invention  of 
cannon^  a  fortress  did  not  suffer  as  ifc  now  does  by  being 
open  to  the  missiles  of  the  enemy.  No  more  striking 
instance  of  this  difference  can  be  found  than  in  the  long 
resistance  which  William  himself  met  with  before  the 
river  fortress  of  Brionne.*  At  all  events,  Mayenne  is 
spoken  of  as  a  post  well  defended  by  the  river  on  one 
side  and  by  both  nature  and  art  on  the  other,  and  which 
was  looked  on  as  almost  hopeless  to  carry  by  assault. 
Horse  and  foot,  lances,  swords,  and  arrows,  the  ram  and  DifficultieB 
the  catapult  themselves,  were  all^  we  are  told,  deemed  siege, 
useless.*  Famine  alone  could  be  looked  to  for  the  re- 
duetion  of  the  impregnable  fortress.'  One  only  hope  of 
immediate  success  presented  itself.  Fire  at  least  was  at  The  Nor- 
hand,  and  fire  was  a  weapon  with  which  the  Normans  ^^  ^^^^ 
were  always  ready.  By  the  Duke's  order,  flaming  mate- 
rials of  some  sort  were  hurled  over  the  walls  of  the  town.* 
As  ever  happened  among  the  wooden  houses  of  those 
times^  the  flames  spread  fast,  and  did  their  work  fully 

originally  a  mere  suburb.    But  neither  Angers  nor  Le  Mans  has  the  ste^ 
double  slope  of  Mayenne. 
^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

*  Will.  Pict.  106.  "Gladiis,  lanoeis,  missilibus,  nihil  g^tiir,  nihil  ge- 
rendum  speratur.  Item  neque  ariete,  neque  tormento  csterisve  instni- 
mentis  bellids.     Siquidem  locus  omnino  machinamentis  importunus  erat." 

'lb.  "  Equitum  ac  peditum  copias  tantas  incassum  fi&tigari  ouncti  fere 
opinantur,  multi  conqueruntur,  null&  spe  animos  eorum  erigente,  nisi  forte 
mark  annu&  vel  ampliore  fiunee  expugnet." 

*  lb.  "Ed.  BoUerti  oonsilio  ipsius  [Willelmi]  inject!  ignes  castrum  cor- 
ripiunt." 

P   2 
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oHAP.  xn.  as  well  as  the  sword.^  The  defenders  of  the  town  walls 
and  town  gates  leffc  their  posts  to  rescue,  as  far  as  might 
be,  their  own  houses  and  goods.  The  Normans  rushed  in 
with  a  loud  and  joyful  shout.  The  spoils  were  abundant ; 
horses,  arms,  household  stuff  of  every  kind,  were  found 
in  plenty.     And  all  was,  by  the   bounty  of  the   Duke, 

The  oMtle  given  up  to  his  soldiers.^    The  town  was  thus  taken,  and 

BUZTondcni. 

PiobaUe     ^^^  ^^^^  ^7  *^®  castle  surrendered.'    This   speedy  sur- 
J^*^S*^®^  render,  as  well  as  some  other  expressions  of  our  historian, 
might  lead  us  to  think  that  Geoffrey  himself  was  not 
present  in  person.*    Of  his  immediate  fate  we  hear  no- 
Wb  later     thing ;  but  ten  years  later  he  again  appears,  first  as  the 
1073-1098.  champion  and  then  as  the  betrayer  of  Cenomannian  free- 
dom, and  twenty  years  later  again  he  once  more  played 
an  important  part  in  Cenomannian  history .'     The  town 
was  restored   by  William;"  a  garrison  was  left  in  the 

*  Will.  Pict.  107.  "Citiflaime  diff\mduntur  [ignes]  more-  suo,  seeviua 
omni  feiTo  quseque  obvia  vastantes.** 

*  lb.  "QuflB,  aicut  alibi  capta  plerumque  grandia,  militum  potiua  quam 
sua  esse  voluit  continentissimuB  ac  Uberalisaimus  princeps." 

'  William  of  Jumi^ges,  as  I  have  already  said  (see  above,  p.  169),  puts 
the  taking  of  Mayemie,  as  a  sequel  to  that  of  Le  Mans,  out  of  place.  He 
also  makes  the  fire  accidental  (vii.  27) ;  "  Meduanum  vero,  castellum  cujus- 
dam  opulenti  militiB  nomine  Goiffiredi,  adhuc  restiterat,  quod  Dux  exer- 
dtibus  applicitis  aliquamdiu  oppugnans  cepit,  igneque  injecto  per  duos 
pueroB,  qui  clam  ad  ludendum  cum  oppidanis  in£uitibus  intraverant,  com- 
buflsit.*'  Wace  (10250)  says,  "Li  bores  esprit  et  aluma."  Ord.  Vit.  488 
A.  **  Meduanam  post  diutinam  obsidionem  combussit." 

*  I  infer  this,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  his  name  during 
the  siege,  and  from  the  unlikelihood  that  such  a  man  would  have  yielded  to 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  panic,  but  frx)m  the  expressions  of  William 
of  Poitiers  a  little  before  (106)  ;  "Fuga,  astutia,  validaBque  munitioiles  non 
modicum  fiducise  ministravenmt.  Statuit  ergo  prudentia  repudiati  domini 
latibulum  carisHimum  abalienare  ei  oastnmi  Meduanum,  sestimans  multo 
satiuB  ac  dignius  hftc  poena  ferire,  quam  fugitantem  persequi,  et  victoriam 
levem  ex  eo  capto  insignibus  titulis  addere/* 

»  See  Vet.  An.  iii.  *3i5  ;  Ord.  Vit.  706  C,  707  A,  771  D. 

*  Will.  Pict.  107.  "Restauratis  quae  flamma  comiperat,  pneddioque 
providenter  dispoedto."  So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  27.  *'Quod  iterum  restauravit 
et  custodibus  suis  mancipavit."    So  Benoit,  35770.    But  Wace  (10253)  says. 
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castle;    the   Duke  and   his  army  went  home  rejoicing,^  oHAP.xn. 
and  the  few  who  still  ventured  to  hold  up  their  heads 
against  him  within  his  new  dominions  soon  submitted.^ 

The  iate  of  one  person  has  still  to  be  spoken  of.     The  Suoceerfon 
house  of  the  Counts  of  Maine  might  seem  to  have  lain  the  Hoiue 
under  a  ban   of  fate.     Herbert,  Walter,  Biota,  had   all®^^^^®* 
been  swept,  away.'     It  may   strengthen    the  belief  that 
William  had  no  hand  in  their  removal  when  we  find  that 
they  were  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  member  of 
the  same  house  whom  William  had   no  possible   motive 
to  destroy,  but  rather  every  possible  motive  to  keep  alive. 
Herbert  had  died  before  either  his   own   marriage  with 
the  Duke's  daughter  or  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with 
the  Duke's  son  could  be  carried  out.     William  now  sentMaigaret 
for  Margaret  from  her  German  shelter,  meaning  to  bring  ^^^ 
her   up   in    his    own    land    as   the    bride    of  its    fiiture  ^^*^™*°y' 
sovereign.    On  account  of  her  youth,  the  actual  marriage 
was  put  ofiP  for  a  while,  and  she  was  entrusted   to  the 
care    of   discreet    persons    of  both    sexes.^      Before    the 

**  Zfung  tefM  aprez  quant  son  leu  vit      Gardes  i  mist  ki  ratomerent> 
La  restora  sainz  cuntredit.  Ki  paiz  tindrent  e  paiz  garderent.** 

'  Will.  Pict.  107.  "Insolitum  triumphum,  quasi  de  naturft  superat&y 
domiim  revexit  cum  immenso  gaudio  exerdtOis.*' 

*  Old.  Vit.  488  A.  **  Quo  superato,  pene  omnes  lUius  complices  et  ad 
rebellandum  fautores  terrore  curvati  sunt,  et  Willelmum  Prindpem,  quern 
divina  manus  protegebat,  timere  eique  obeecundare  coacti  sunt." 

'  Vet.  An.  iii.  314*.  "  Willelmus  Princeps  Normannorum  .  .  .  Geno- 
mannensem  oomitatum,  exstinctis  atque  omnino  deletis  ejusdem  oomitatiU 
hsredibus,  adquisierat."  Is  this  meant  as  a  chaige  against  William?  If 
so,  it  extends  beyond  Walter  and  Biota,  and  seems  to  prove  too  much. 

*  Will.  Pict.  105.  "Quoniam  pueri  setas  nondum  fuit  matura  oonjugio 
[Robert  must  have  been  four  years  younger  than  Margaret,  whose  fiuther 
died  in  105 1,  two  years  before  William's  marriage],  in  lods  tutis  illam, 
prope  nubilem,  magno  cum  honore  custodiri  fecit,  nobilium  atque  sapientium 
virorum  ac  matronarum  curse  oommissam."  Orderic  (488  A)  says  she 
was  entrusted  **  SUgaudo  potenti  viro  de  mamdone  Odonis."  Ck>mpare  the 
entrusting  of  William's  own  daughter  to  Roger  of  Beaumont;   Oideric, 

573  I>. 
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OHAP.  xn.  time  for  the  marriage  came,  the  bride   was  no   more.* 

Her  death,  rp^g  ^^i^  jg  ^j^  ^f  j^^^^  ^g  j^  jg  ^^j^  ^f  ^^^  ^f  William's 

own  daughters,  that  she  shrank  from  the  thought  of  an 
earthly  bridegroom,  and  prayed  to  be  released  from  so 
hard  a  necessity.^  After  her  death,  as  in  the  case  of  so 
many  saints,  a  hair-shirt  was  found  on  her,  with  which, 
young  as  she  was,  she  had  already  learned  to  bring  the 
flesh  into  subjection.'  The  body  thus  early  inured  to 
austerity  found  its  last  home  in  the  minster  of  Fecamp, 
which,  along  with  other  churches  of  her  adopted  country, 
she  had  already  learned  to  love  and  honour/ 

Import.  The  conquest  of  Maine  is  one  of  the  most  important 

■?"  ^       events  in  the  life  of  William.     It  stands  second  only  to 

the  con-  ... 

quettof      the   Conquest   of  England.     It  was  in  truth  William's 
conneadon    S^t  g^eat  appearance  in  the  character  of  the  Conqueror, 
o^i»^of  ^^  ^^  *  ^^^  ^^  prelude  to  the  still  greater  work  which 
Enj^Mid.     he  had  to  do  beyond  the  sea.      The  two  events  indeed 
have  a  direct  connexion.    William's  rival  for  the  possession 
of  Maine  was,  if  not  an  English  iEtheling,  yet  the  grand- 
son of  an  English  King,  a  possible,  though  not  a  likely, 
competitor  for  the   English  Crown.*     But  the  conquest 
of  Maine  connects  itself  with  the  conquest  of  England 
in  a  more  instructive  way  than  through  the    fact   that 
Walter  of  Mantes  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  jEthelred. 
Analogies    The   circumstances  of  the   two   conquests  are    strangely 
tibe't^^      alike,  and  the  earlier  and  lesser   success  may  well  have 
served   both   as  a  happy  omen  and  as  an   actual  school 
for  the  later  and  greater  enterprise.    In  each  case,  William 
took  possession  of  a  land,  at  once  against  the  will  of  its 
inhabitants   and   to   the   prejudice   of   members    of   the 

*  Ord.  Vit.  488  A.     **  Priusqiiam  nubiles  annos  attmgeret  seculi  ludibriis 
erepta  felidter  obiit." 

*  Will.  Pict.  105.     He  enhu^ges  on  this  at  length. 

»  Will.  Pict.  u.  B.  '  *  Will.  Pict.  and  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  415,  420. 
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reigning  family.  In  each  ease,  William  trampled  alike  on  coEiiP.  xil 
hereditary  right  and  on  popular  election.  But  in  neither 
case  was  it  the  mere  brute  force  of  the  sword  which  he 
opposed  to  them.  Those  wonderful  arts  by  which  he 
deceived  others,  by  which  he  most  likely  deceived  even 
himself,  in  the  matter  of  England,  were  practised  with 
almost  equal  skilly  though  in  a  narrower  field,  in  the 
matter  of  Maine.  In  the  case  of  Maine,  as  in  the  case 
of  England^  William  knew  how  to  give  his  claims  a  look 
of  strict  legality.  In  both  cases  he  could  allege  a  bequest 
of  a  reigning  sovereign  ;  in  both  cases  he  could  allege  an 
act  of  homage  done  by  a  rival ;  in  both  cases  a  maniage, 
which  in  neither  case  ever  took  effect,  was  designed  to 
connect  William's  house  with  the  house  of  the  rival  who 
thus  became  his  vassal.  The  circumstances  indeed  differed 
in  the  two  stories ;  the  parts  in  the  two  dramas  were 
differently  arranged.  In  the  Cenomannian  version,  the 
bequest  of  Eadward  and  the  homage  of  Harold  are  both 
united  in  the  person  of  Herbert.  The  part  of  Harold  is 
therefore  divided  between  Herbert  and  Walter,  or  rather 
between  Herbert  and  the  vab'ant  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne. 
Such  diflFerences  will  always  occur,  for  no  events  in  his- 
tory exactly  reproduce  one  another.  But  in  each  story  we 
see  the  bequest,  the  commendation,  the  intended  marriage. 
In  each  the  conquest  is  made  to  take  the  shape  of  a  legal 
claim,  which  has — ^William  would  say,  by  no  fault  of  his — 
to  be  backed  by  force.  In  each  the  conqueror  contrives 
to  be  received  with  at  least  the  outward  consent  of  the 
conquered.  The  two  stories  are  so  like  one  another  that 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  likeness  was  present  to  the 
keen  and  busy  mind  of  the  hero  of  both.  While  winning 
Maine,  William  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  planning  how  he 
might  win  England.  He  was  feeling  his  way;  he  was 
learning  his  trade;  he  was  schooling  his  prentice  hand 
in  the  great  arts  of  diplomacy  and  invasion.     It  is  there- 
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oHAF.xn.  fore  not  only  the  mere  probable  .chronological  sequence, 
but  a  close  connexion  in  the  subjects  themselves,  which 
leads  us  directly  from  William's  Cenomannian  conquest 
to  the  subject  of  the  last  section  of  this  Chapter,  to  the 
visit  of  Earl  Harold  to  the  Norman  court,  and  to  the 
memorable  oath,  whatever  was  its  exact  nature^  which  he 
is  alleged  to  have  plighted  to  the  Norman  Duke. 

§  4.   The  Visit  of  Harold  and  the  Breton  War. 

1064? 

Position  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  two  bom  leaders  of 

liamand     men  around  whose  career  our  whole  history  gathers  to 

^•"^'      meet  face  to  face.     As  yet,  for  a  little  while,  their  meeting 

was  to  be  friendly;  but  in  that  friendly  meeting  the  seeds 

were  sown  of  their  last  meeting  on  the  battle-field.    The 

Duke  of  the  Normans  and  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons 

were  now  each  of  them  at  the  height  of  his  glory.     The 

most  famous  exploits  of  each  had  happened  within  a  single 

year.     About  the  time  that  William  had  been  receiving 

the  submission  of  Le  Mans  and  Mayenne,  Harold  had 

been  waging  his  great  campaign  against  the  Welsh,  and, 

if  he  had  not  been  winning  crowns  for  himself,  he  had 

been  disposing   of  crowns   to   others   and    receiving  the 

William      homage  of  their  wearers.^     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 

I^the        *^  ^^^  moment,  William  and  Harold  were  the  two  fore- 

™<"^*      most  men  of  Western  Europe.     The  great  Emperor  was 

first  men     gone ;    the  great  Pope  had  not  yet  risen  on  the  world, 

Europe,      though   Hildebrand  the  Archdeacon  had  already  begun 

to  guide  the  policy  of  the  court  of  which  he  was  before 

long  to  be  the  avowed  as  well  as  the  virtual  ruler.    Among 

Western  crowns,  those  of  France  and  Germany  were  worn 

by  children  ;   on  what  brow  the  Crown  of  England  rested 

I  need  not  again  set  forth.     Kings  of  greater   renown 

'  See  voL  ii.  pp.  473,  664. 
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than  Eadward  or  Philip  reigned  in  Northern  Europe ;  but  chap.  xn. 
the  persevering  prudence  of  Swegen,  the  knight-errantry  of 
Harold  Hardrada,  can  hardly  be  put  on  a  level  with  the 
union  of  every  kingly  gift  alike  in  the  great  Englishman 
and  in  the  g^eat  Norman.     Few  words  are  needed  to  show 
how  far,  in  Gaul  and  in  Britain  respectively,  the  great 
Duke  and  the  g^eat  Earl  outshone  the  sovereigns  to  whom 
the  accident  of  birth  had  given  the  right  to  claim  the 
vassal's  homage  from  the  one  and  the  subject's  duty  from 
the  other.     Among  princes  not  bearing  the  royal  title, 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders  and  Regent  of  France,  could 
alone  be  compared  with  them  in  power.      But  no   one 
would  bring  his  personal  character  and  personal  exploits 
into  rivalry  with  those  of  the  renowned  rulers  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Wessex.     Harold  and  William  then  were  the 
first  men  in  Western  Christendom,  the  one  the  first  in 
continental  lands,  the  other  the  first  within  the  Island 
Empire.    Nothing  had  as  yet  happened  to  make  either  The  rivalry 
the  avowed  enemy  of  the  other,  and  two  such  men  must  them  m 
have  looked  admiringly  on  each  other's  great  deeds.     Yet  J^^ 
each  must  have  looked  on  the  other  as  a  lion  in  his  path '; 
both  were  already  aiming  at  the  same  prize,  and  each  must 
have  known  that  that  prize  was  not  likely  to  be  won 
without  a  struggle  with  a  worthy  rival.     It  is  a  striking  Their 
episode  in  our  story  when  these  two  mighty  men,  so  soon 
to  be  the  deadliest  of  enemies,  could  meet  yet  once,  as 
host  and  guest,  in  peace  and  friendship.     Whether  they  Question 
had  before  seen  each  other  is  uncertain.     They  had  not  ^ 


met  on  English  ground,  for  at  the  time  of  William's  visit  ^f^^ 
to  Eadward,  Harold  was  a  banished  man  in  Ireland. 
Whether  they  met  on  Norman  ground  in  the  course  of 
Harold's  earlier  continental  journey  we  have  no  certain 
evidence.  If  they  had  met  at  any  earlier  moment,  their 
earlier  meeting  no  doubt  taught  each  of  them  what 
manner  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with  in  the  other.     But 
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CHAP.  xiL  in  no  case  had  that  earlier  meeting  any  such  direct  results 
on  the  events  of  our  history  as  those  which  sprang  out 
of  the  strange  accident  which  now  for  a  while  made  Earl 
Harold  the  guest,  the  friend,  the  companion  in  arms,  of 
the  Norman  Duke. 
Contra-  I  have  said  a  strange  accident,  because,  among  all  the 

nature        various  statements  which  are  handed  down  to  us  as  to  the 
diff**  t     <>^^8ion  of  Harold^s  visit  to  Normandy  and  his  alleged 
stories.       oath  to  William,  I  am  inclined  to   prefer  that  version 
which    makes  his  presence  in  Normandy  to   have  been 
wholly  the   result  of  chance.      I  need  hardly  say  that 
there  is  no  portion  of  our  history,  perhaps  no  portion  of 
any  history,  which  is  more  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  con- 
tradictory, and  often  impossible,  statements  than  that  on 
which  we  are  now  entering.     I  have  already  touched  inci- 
Probable     dentally  on  the  subject  in  an  earlier  Chapter.^   I  there  said 
^^of      that,  with  regard  both  to  the  alleged  bequest  of  Eadward 
*"'^-         to  William  and  to  the  alleged  oath  of  Harold  to  William, 
I  could  not  but  hold  that  there  is  some  groundwork  of 
truth  in  both  stories.      I  held  that  the  absolute  silence 
of  the  contemporary  English  writers  told,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  favour  of  a  bequest  of  some  kind  and  an 
oath  of  some  kind.     But  the  details,  as  I  there  said,  are 
told  with  such  an  amount  of  contradiction,  many  of  the 
statements  are  so  manifestly  impossible,  it  is  so  hard  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  event  or  to  piece  it  on  in  any  way  to  the 
undoubted  facts  of  the  history,  that  we  can  hardly  admit 
anything  as  certain  beyond  these  bare  facts  of  a  bequest  of 
some  kind  and  an  oath  of  some  kind.      As  for  the  be- 
quest, I  trust  that  I  have  shown^  that  the  groundwork  of 
William's  claim  as  testamentary  successor  to  Eadward  was, 
in  all  probability,  a  promise  of  the  succession,  or  at  least 
a  promise  of  a  royal  recommendation  to  the  Witan,  made 
105 1,      by  Eadward  to  William  at  the  time  of  the  Duke's  visit 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  296  et  seqq.  *  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  298,  421. 
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to  England.     I  tnist  that  I  have  also  shown  that  that  chap.  xn. 
promise  was  set  aside  by  later  arrangements   in   favour, 
first  of  the  -^theling  Eadward,  and  then  of  Earl  Harold.^ 
With  regard  to  the  oath,  it  is,  in  the  Norman  accounts^  Connexion 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  bequest.     In  one  version  the  bequest 
Harold  is  actually  represented  as  being  sent  into  Nor-  J^^^^j 
mandy  to  announce  the  devise  of  the  Crown  in  favour  ^«  <»tii  of 

.  Harold. 

of  William.  In  all  the  received  versions  the  intentions 
of  Eadward  in  favour  of  his  Norman  kinsman  are  taken  for 
granted  as  the  ground  on  which  the  oath  is  demanded. 
The  two  questions  then  must  be  discussed  together.  As 
usual,  I  shall  discuss  them  at  large  in  another  part  of  this 
volume.'  I  shall  here  do  little  more  than  tell  the  tale 
itself,  in  that  shape  in  which  it  seems  to  me  to  have  least 
of  improbability  about  it.  But^  as  I  before  said,  I  can  look 
upon  nothing  in  the  whole  story  as  absolutely  certain, 
except  that  Harold  made  some  engagement  or  other, 
which  was  capable  of  being  construed  as  an  admission  of 
William's  claim  to  the  Crown,  and  which  made  his  own 
later  acceptance  of  the  Crown  capable  of  being  represented 
as  an  act  of  perjury. 

There  are  three  chief  statements  as  to  the  causes  which  Three  dif- 
took  Harold  into  Normandy.  According  to  a  version  which  veraionB ; 
I  have  already  mentioned,  Eadward,  perhaps  after  the  death  l^^^  ^^ 
of  the  uEthelinff,  determined  to  make  William  his  heir.  Eadward  to 

°  .  ,  announce 

He  therefore  sent  Harold  over  to  announce  his  mtention  to  the  devise 
the  Norman  Duke,  and  to  confirm  the  appointment  by  an  cro^  in 
oath  in  his  own  person.     This  account  I  believe  to  be  ^JSm^ 
altogether  fabulous.     According  to  another  account,  God-  2.  Harold 
wine,  on  his  reconciliation  with  Eadward,  gave  hostages  ^^*^'^' 
to  the  King  for  his  good  behaviour,  in  the  persons  of  his  hostages 
youngest  son  Wulfiioth  and  his  grandson  Hakon  the  son  Godwine 
of  Swegen.     These  hostages  were  given  by  the  King  to 

»  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  366  et  seqq.,  423..  ^  See  Appendix  U. 
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OHAP.  xn.  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  Now  that 
years  had  rolled  by^  now  that  Godwine  was  dead,  now  that 
Eadward  was^  as  this  version  of  the  story  implies,  on  per- 
fectly good  and  confidential  terms  with  Godwine's  successor 
Harold^  there  no  longer  seemed  any  reason  why  a  brother 
and  a  nephew  of  the  first  man  in  England  should  linger 
any  longer  in  foreign  banishment.  Harold  therefore  asks 
the  King's  leave  to  go  to  the  court  of  William  and  ask 
for  their  release.  The  King  warns  his  brother-in-law 
against  so  perilous  an  adventure ;  he  knew  William  well, 
and  some  harm  was  sure  to  happen  to  Harold,  if  he  trusted 
himself  in  his  power.  The  impetuous  spirit  of  the  Earl 
refuses  to  hearken  to  the  warnings  of  the  Saint.  He  wrings 
an  unwilling  permission  from  the  King,  and  goes  on  his 
errand.  He  is  entrapped  into  an  oath  which  binds  him  in 
the  fullest  way  to  support  William's  claims.  He  returns 
to  England  to  receive  much  more  of  sorrowM  reproof  and 
warning  from  the  King  who  had  foreseen  the  future  so 
much  more  clearly  than  himself.^ 

The  firit         This  tale  I  do  not  believe  any  more  than  the  other,  but 

story  %         , 

mere  in-      it  apparently  difiers  from  it  as  not  being  pure  invention, 

ti^aoMmd  ^^^  ^  being  grounded  on  a  certain  basis  of  fact.     Both 

oontaina      stories,  it  will  be  observed,  assume  the  loyalty  of  Harold 

ground-      and  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  Eadward,  and  they 

fy^gj^  thereby  at  once  contradict  those  other  Norman  statements 

^J  which  describe  Harold  as  acting  with  insolence  to  Eadward, 

Mrame       and  Eadward  as  beinsr  afraid  of  Harold's  power.^     The 

lojAliy  to    former  story  indeed,  by  representing  Harold  as  sent  to  an- 

Sadwaid.    jjq^jjq^  m^^  confirm  Eadward's  choice,  implies  that  Harold 

had  himself  no  designs  on  the  Crown^  or^  at  all  events^ 

that  Eadward  had  no  suspicion  that  he  had  any.     But  the 

second  story  distinctly  implies  that,  at  the  time  of  the 

journey,  Eadward  had  no  intentions  in  favour  of  William, 

perhaps  that  he  had  intentions  in  favour  of  Harold.     This 

*  Soe  Appendix  U.  *  See  Tt4.  ii.  pp.  555,  54a. 
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version  therefore  comes  nearer  to  the  true  state  of  the  ease  chap.  xn. 
than  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  hostages^  I  do  not 
believe  the  tale,  but  I  still  suspect  that  some  small  amount 
of  truth  lurks  under  it.  No  English  account  of  the  resto- 
ration of  Godwine  mentions  that  he  gave  hostages  to  the 
ELing,  still  less  that  anj  such  hostages  were  entrusted  to 
the  keeping  of  Duke  William.  Such  a  story  is  most  im-  Improba- 
probable  in  itself,  and  it  distinctly  contradicts  the  real  ^^  l^ 
facts  of  the  case.  Hostages  were  given  and  exchanged  J^^®, 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  banishment  and  return  ita  ohgixL 
of  Godwine,  once  indeed  so  late  as  the  day  of  his  return/ 
the  day  before  the  famous  Mickle  Gemot.^  But  this  was 
because  matters  were  still  under  debate,  and,  when  hostages 
were  given,  they  were  given  on  both  sides.  When  the 
controversy  was  over,  when  Godwine  was  fully  restored 
to  his  old  honours,  there  was  no  longer  any  need  or  any 
room  for  hostages.  At  such  a  moment  as  that,  when  God- 
wine's  family  and  the  whole  patriotic  party  were  in  the  full 
swing  of  triumph,  when  decrees  were  passing  for  their 
restoration  to  all  their  honours,  when  other  decrees  were 
pronouncing  banishment  against  the  leaders  of  the  Nor- 
man faction,  when  every  road  was  thronged  with  Norman 
knights  and  priests  fleeing  for  their  lives, — at  such  a 
moment  as  this,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  two 
members  of  the  House  of  Godwine,  a  son  and  a  grandson 
of  the  great  Earl,  should  have  been  sent  off  into  what 
would  be  in  truth  captivity,  however  honourable  captivity, 
at  the  Norman  court.  Nothing  short  of  the  express 
authority  of  the  English  Chronicles  could  make  us  accept 
a  statement  so  utterly  incredible.  And  instead  of  being 
supported  by  their  authority,  it  is  implicitly  contradicted 
by  it.  The  banishment  of  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon  is  mani- 
festly inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  all  the  members 
of  Godwine's  family  were  restored  to  what  they  had  before 

*  See  vol,  ii.  p.  327,  and  cf.  pp.  145,  147,  604. 
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held.'  I  therefore  altogether  disbelieve  in  the  story  of  the 
hostages.  Bat  I  think  that  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  trace 
its  origin,  which  I  shall  accordingly  attempt  to  do  else- 
where.' I  accept  then  the  third  version,  according  to 
which  Harold's  presence  in  Normandy  was  pnrely  acci- 
dentaL  According  to  this  account,  he  was  not  going  to 
William's  court,  either  on  the  King's  errand  or  on  his 
own.  He  was  sailing  elsewhere,  to  Wales  or  to  Flanders, 
or  simply  taking  his  pleasure  in  the  Channel.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  last  was  really  the  case,  and  I 
further  suspect  that  he  was  accompanied  on  his  pleasure- 
trip  by  some  of  the  younger  members  of  his  fSunily,  by  his 
brother  Wul&oth,  his  nephew  Hakon,  and  possibly  his 
sister  jSlfgifu.'  At  all  events,  the  Earl  set  forth  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  company,  enough  to  fill  three  of  the 
vessels  of  the  time,^  and  he  went  accompanied  by  dogs  and 
hawks,  ready  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  field  at  any  points 
at  which  they  might  land.'  The  place  of  embarcatdon  was 
close  by  the  &vourite  South-Saxon  abode  of  Godwine  and 
Harold,  the  land-locked  haven  of  Bosham.*  The  contem- 
porary record  sets  them  before  our  eyes  as  first  paying 
their  devotions  in  that  venerable  church  which  still  re- 
mains as  one  of  the  living  witnesses  of  their  age,^  and  then 
as  feasting  in  the  Earl's  hall,  before  their  temporary  fare- 
well to  their  native  land.*  As  for  their  voyage,  nearly 
all  accounts  agree  that,  whatever  was  their  original  desti- 
nation, Harold's  ships  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  335.  '  See  Appendix  U. 

•  See  Appendices  U  and  W.  *  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pi.  i . 

*  So  Eadmer  (4)  makes  him  go  "  cmn  ditioribus  et  honestioribus  homini- 
bus  Buia  [his  own  Thegns  or  personal  Comitatus],  auro  et  argento  vesteque 
pretios&  nobiliter  instructb.** 

'  See  ToL  ii.  p.  149. 

'  Tapestry,  pi.  i.  It  is  singular  however  that,  though  a  lai^  part  of 
Bosham  church  is  as  old  as  Harold^s  time,  or  older,  the  picture  in  the 
Tapestry  is  in  no  way  like  it — or  indeed  like  any  other  human  building. 

•  Tapestry,  pi.  i. 
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the  coast  of  Fonthieu.    They  were  there  in  the  dominions  ohap.  zii. 
of  Count  Guy,  who,  since  the  slaughter  of  Mortemer,  had 
become,  first  the  prisoner,  and  then  the  vassal,  of  William.^ 
Guy,  like  the  princes  and  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of 
Gaul,  exercised  the  right  of  wreck  in  all  its  fulness.^  Their  The  right 
barbarous  and  unchristian  practice  on  this  head  is  strongly  Barbarous 
and  justly  denounced  by  the  panegyrist  of  William.*     The  ^^^'^^^^ 
shipwrecked  man,  instead  of  being  looked  on  as  an  object  wrecked 
of  humanity  and  Christian  charity,  was  looked  on  as  a 
wretch  forsaken  of  God  and  man^  who  became  the  lawful 
spoil  of  the  lord  into  whose  hands  he  was  thrown.     Indeed 
the  words  used  might  almost  be  taken  as  meaning  that 
they  were  not  even  satisfied  with  those  unfortunates  whom 
accident  threw  in  their  way.     Fraud  of  some  kind,  false 
lights  or  the  like,  would  seem  to  have  been  used  to  entrap 
the  unwary/     And  woeful  indeed  was  the  doom  of  the  un- 
lucky wretch  who  fell  into  their  hands.     Imprisonment 
was  his  usual  fate,  and  to  imprisonment  torture  was  often 
added.     The  higher  and  more  illustrious  the  victim,  the 
harder  was  his  doom,  as  from  such  captives  more  might 
be  wrung  in  the  way  of  ransom  than  could  be  gained  from 
meaner  men.     Such  was  now  the  fate  which  threatened 
the  foremost  man  of  England^  the  brother-in-law  of  her 
King.    A  fisherman,  we  are  told,  who  frequented  the  Eng-  Harold 
lish  coast,  knew  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  to  Gi^  of 
He  hastened  to  Count  Guy ;  for  twenty  pounds  he  would  ]^J*^^ 

»  See  above,  p.  157.  ^y  *»^- 

*  On  the  light  of  wreck,  see  Maorer's  Einleittmg  z*ur  Geechiohte  der 
Mark-,  Hof-,  Dorf-,  und  Stadt-Ver£E»suxig,  p.  119. 

'  Will.  Pict.  108.  "Docuit  enim  avaritise  calliditas  Galliarum  quasdam 
nationes  exBecrandam  consuetudinem,  barbaram,  et  longisBime  ab  omni 
squitate  Chri8tiaii&  alienam.  Slaqueant  potentee  ant  looupletee :  tnuoe  in 
eigastula  aflidunt  contumeliis,  tormentis.  Sic  varift  miseriA  prope  ad  necem 
usque  contritoB  ejidunt  BsepisBinie  venditos  magno."  So  Will.  Mahns.  ii. 
228.  "Barbonun  et  effi%natum  morem  r^onis  ease  ut  qui  evaserant  in 
man  naufiragium  in  terrft  invenirent  periculum.** 

*  I  infer  as  much  firom  the  use  of  the  word  ''illaqueant'*  in  the  last  quo- 
tation from  William  of  Poitiers. 
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oHAP.zn.  show  him  a  captive  who  would   gladly   pay  a  hundred 

pounds  for  his  ransom.^     The  Count  rode  in  person  to  the 

coast,  and  the  English  Earl  was  seized  in  his  presence.' 

He  is  fan-    Harold  was  now  kept  in  prison,  perhaps  actually  in  fetters,* 

Beftunin.    not^  as  has  been  sometimes  thought,  on  the  sea-shore  at 

Saint  Yalery^  but  in  the  inland  fortress  of  Beaurain  near 

Hesdin.*      Some  however  of  the  party  found   means  to 

Heeendfl    escape;    an  Englishman^   charged  with  a  message  from 

to^^Sittm.  ^^^  Harold,  made  his  way  to  the  palace  of  Rouen  and 

to  the  presence  of  William.     The  messenger  knelt  before 

the  Duke,  and  told  him  the  tale  of  wrong,  how  the  great 

English  Earl,  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  had  been 

seized  by  a  vassal  of  Normandy^  and  was  at  that  moment 

held  in  bonds  at  Beaurain.^    We  can  well  understand  the 

'  Boman  de  Bou,  10765  et  seqq.  The  stimB  of  money  are  thus  given 
(10776) ; 

**  Douit  li  vuit  livres  Bolement,  Kar  tel  prison  li  liverra, 

H  Ten  fera  gaaigner  cent,  Eli  cent  livres  n  plus  donra.** 

'  Bayeux  Tapestry,  plate  a.  "  Hie  apprehendit  Wido  Haroldum.**  Be- 
noit  de  Ste.  More  (36540)  adds  the  odd  comment,  that  those  who  were 
seized  in  this  fashion  might  have  wished  themselves  in  Sicily;  "Mieuz 
vousissent  estre  en  Sezile."  Yet,  when  Benoit  wrote,  Sicily  was  a  settled 
Norman  kingdom. 

^  So  at  least  says  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (ii.  228);  ''Manus  manicis, 
pedes  compedibus,  prsebuere.'* 

*  This  is  quite  plain  from  the  Tapestry,  plate  2.  ''Dux  eum  ad  Belrem 
et  ibi  eum  tenuit."  Wace  (10784)  says,  "A  Abevile  Tout  men^,"  and 
makes  Guy  take  him  to  Beaurain  only  after  the  news  has  reached  William 
(vi.  10798) ; 

"  A  Belrem  le  fist  env6ier, 
Por  fere  del  Due  ealuingnier." 
This  I  conceive  to  arise  from  a  misconception  of  the  words  of  William  of 
Jumi^es,  vii.  31 ;  ''In  manus  Widonis  Abbatisvillse  Comitis  inddit.  Quern 
idem  Comes  captum  cum  suis  confestim  in  custodia  trusit."  But  this  does 
not  imply  that  Abbeville  was  the  place  of  imprisonment.  William  of  Poi- 
tiers, William  of  Malmesbury,  and  Benoit  do  not  mention  any  particular 
place.     Anyhow  it  was  not  Saint  Valery.     See  below,  Chapter  xv.  §  2. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  10785  ; 

"  E  Heraut  a  par  un  priv6 
En  Normendie  el  Due  mandd.*^ 
Eadmer  (5)  says,  "  (IJonstrictus  igitur  Haraldus  quemlibet  ex  vulgo,  pro- 
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mingled  feelings  of  William  on  hearing  such  a  piece  of  chap.  xn. 

news.     The  nobler  elements  of  his  nature  would  sincerely 

abhor  the  base  act  of  Guy;  but  his  crafty  policy  would  at 

once  discern  how  great  and  manifold  were  the  advantages 

which  he  migfht  draw  out  of  the  crime  of  his  vassal.*     His  William'a 

rival,  not  yet  his  open  enemy,  was  thrown  into  his  hands  the  matter. 

by  an  accident  which  made  generosity  the  surest  policy. 

No  greater  good  fortune  could  befall  William  than  that 

which  made  him  the  benefactor,  the  liberator,  of  Harold. 

He  might  disarm  him  by  benefits  ;  he  might  win  him  over 

by  cajolery ;  he  might  entrap  him  into  some  engagement, 

which  might  be  craftily  represented  as  binding  the  English 

Earl  to   something  which  he  had  himself  perhaps  never 

dreamed  of.     He  could,  in  any  case,  establish  a  claim  upon 

his  gratitude  ;  he  might  perhaps  establish  a  claim  upon  his 

honour.     Whatever  course  events  might  take,  some  gain^ 

greater  or  smaller,  could  hardly  fail  to  accrue  to  William. 

His  course  therefore  was  clear ;   Harold  was  to  be  set  free 

at  any  cost.     Messengers  were  sent,  bidden  to  hasten  to  He  aends 

Beaurain  with  the  full  speed  of  Norman  horsemanship. ^  demands 

They  were  to  ask  in  the  Duke's  name  for  the  enlargement  ^J^^'' 

of  the  illustrious  captive ;  they  were,  if  it  proved  needful,  ment. 

to  demand  it  with  threats.^     Guy,  himself  for  two  years 

missft  mercede  illectum,  clam  ad  comitem  Normamiise  dirigit ;"  but  that  the 
messenger  was  an  Englishman  appears  from  his  moustache  in  the  Tapestry, 
plate  3.  "  Hie  venit  nuntius  ad  Wilgelmum  ducem/*  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  ii.  228,  gives  another  turn  to  the  message,  of  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  elsewhere.  One  expression  is  very  odd ;  "  Si  pecimiis  exuenda  cap- 
tivitas  esset,  libens  daret  Willelmo  comiti,  non  semiviro  Guidoni."  I  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  this  strange  epithet  and  spondaic  cadence,  but  it 
may  be  noticed  that  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  4,  Guy  rides  on  a  mule. 

^  Wace  understood  this.     Roman  de  Rou,  10800  ; 

''  Li  Dus  pensa  s^il  le  tenit, 
K*il  en  fereit  bien  son  espleit." 

«  Will.  Pict.  108.  "Propere  missis  legatis."  The  speed  at  which  they 
ride  in  the  Tapestry  (pi.  3)  is  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  represented  in 
the  whole  story,  except  in  the  very  thick  of  the  battle. 

•  lb.     "  Precatu  simul  ac  minis  extortum."     William  of  Jumifeges  (vii. 
31)  puts  this  still  more  strongly;   ''Dux  autem  ut  hoc  comperit,  missis 
VOL.  III.  Q 
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CHAP.  xn.  the  captive  of  William,  had  no  mind  to  bring  on  himself 
2J2^,^[*^  the  wrath  of  his  new  over-lord  a  second  time.  He  put  the 
WiUiam      ^egt  face  on  the  matter;*  the  Earl  was  at  once  released 

at  £u. 

from  prison,  and   Guy  and  Harold  rode  together,  hawk 

on  hand,  to  meet  Duke  William.     The  Duke  had  by  this 

time  reached  the  border  fortress  of  Eu,  the  castle  of  the 

brave  and   loyal   Count   Robert.^     Instead  of  being  the 

prisoner  of  Guy,  Harold  was  now  the  guest  of  William. 

waiiam*a    The  prompt  obedience  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu  to  the 

to  Guy.       bidding  of  the  Duke  was  rewarded  with  fitting  thanks, 

with  money — no  doubt  to  the  amount  of  Harold's  ransom 

— and  moreover  with  a  large  and  goodly  grant  of  lands  by 

the  banks  of  the  Eaulne.^     The  price  was  a  heavy  one,  but 

it  was  a  price  which  William  could  well  afford  to  pay  for 

the  great  advantage  which  a  freak  of  fortune  had  thus 

unexpectedly  thrown  into  his  hands. 

Harold's         Harold  was  now  the  honoured  guest  of  William.    The 

j^^jeption     I^uke  of  the  English,  as  he  appeared  in  Norman  eyes,^ 


at  Kouen. 


l^gatiB  violenter  ilium  extorsit.**  But  the  other  narrativeB  do  not  bear 
this  out. 

Eadmer  (5)  makes  two  messages,  the  latter  stronger  than  the  former; 
"  Ule  [Willelmus]  festinato  per  nuncios  mandat  domino  Pontivi,  Haraldimi 
oum  Buis  ab  omni  calumniA  liberum  sibi  quantocius  mitti,  si  pristinek  ami- 
citi&  Buo  amodo  vellet  ex  more  potiri.  Sed  quum  ille  hominem  dimittere 
noUet,  iterum  in  mandato  accepit  se  necessario  Haraldum  missurum,  alioquin 
oertissime  sciret  Willelmum  Normanniae  ducem  armatum  pro  eo  Pontivum 
iturum." 

'  Eadmer  however  makes  him  still  plunder  his  captives ;  "  Mittit  igitur 
virum  cum  sodis,  primo  tamen  eis  quae  meliora  detulerant  siniul  ablatis." 

•  See  above,  p.  116.  That  Eu  was  the  place  appears  from  Will.  Pict.  108. 
*'  Ipse  [Guido]  adducens  apud  Aucense  castrum  sibi  pnesentavit."  So  Be- 
noit,  36572.    "Li  amena  it  Ou  tot  quite." 

'  Will.  Pict.  108.  "Guidoni  bene  merito,  qui,  nee  pretio  nee  violently 
compulsus,  virmn  quem  torquere,  necare,  vendere  potuisset  pro  libitu  ipse 
.  .  .  sibi  preesentavit,  grates  rettulit  condignas,  terras  tradidit  amplas  ac 
multum  opimas,  addidit  insuper  in  pecuniis  maxima  dona."  The  position 
of  the  lands  comes  from  the  Roman  de  Rou,  10806 ; 

"  E  li  Dus  U  a  fet  aveir 
Lez  I'ewe  d'Alne  un  bel  maneir." 

*  "Harold  Dux  Anglorum"  in  the  Taj>e8tiy,  pi.  1.  He  bears  the  same 
title  in  the  Saxon  Annalist,  Pertz,  vi.  764.     See  vol.  i.  p.  622. 
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accompanied  kis  Norman  brother  to  his  palace  at  Rouen.^  chap.  xii. 
There  he  was  entertained  with  martial  exercises  ;*  he  re- 
ceived every  mark  of  respect  which  was  due  to  so  illustrious 
a  visitor ;  he  was  admitted  to  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
Duke  and  his  family.     One  writer,  whose  minute  know- 
ledge  is  a  little  startling,    tells   us   that   William   used 
always  to  go  to  bed  early,  and  to  leave  Harold  talking 
with  Matilda  to  a  later  hour.^     The  winning  graces  of  the  Blwdish- 
Duchess  are  said  to  have  had  no  small  share  in  gaining  i^j^da. 
the  consent  of  the  English  Earl  to  one  part  of  the  engage- 
ment which  was  to  be  presently  required  of  him.    The  date  Doubtful 
of  these  events,  I  need  not  say,  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  ^^^^ 
features  of  the  whole  story,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  approach  it  by  conjecture.^     One  feature  in  Harold's  Harold 
engagement,  one  which  is  insisted  on  in  every  account  save  ^Sm^ 
one,'^  and  one  which  in  many  accounts  is  made  the  foremost  ^^^^^ 

...  William. 

of  all,  is  his  promise  to  marry  a  daughter  of  William.    The 
daughters  of  William  and  Matilda  were  still  quite  children, 

'  In  the  Tapestiy,  plate  4,  we  merely  read,  ''Hie  Dux  Wilgelm  cum 
Haroldo  venit  ad  palatium  suum.*^  It  is  here  that  the  myBterious  ''unus 
dericus  et  .<£l%yva"  (see  Appendix  U)  are  seen  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
Palace.  William  of  Poitiers  (108)  says  more  distinctly,  "In  urbem  sui 
piincipatus  caput  Rothomagum  introduxit/'     So  Benoit,  36577; 

"  Tot  dreit  k  Roem  la  dtfc 
L*en  amena  U  Dux  od  sei." 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  10810  ; 

"  A  maint  rice  tomeiement 
Le  fit  aler  mult  noblement." 

'  Snorro  (Johnstone,  190;  Laing,  iii.  76).  "Sat  Haralldr  i  h&seeti  k 
adra  hond  Jarli,  enn  til  annarar  handar  kona  Jarls,  hon  var  hverri  kono 
fridari,  er  menn  hofdo  sed  .  .  .  Jarl  geek  optazt  snemma  at  80&,  enn  Ha- 
ralldr sat  lengi  k  kvolldom,  oc  taladi  vid  kono  Jarls."  This  is  an  exact 
picture  of  old  Norwegian,  if  not  of  Norman  life.  See  Ke3r8er*s  Private  Life 
of  the  Old  Northmen,  pp.  72,  143;  "The  guests  .  .  .  were  shown  to  the 
beds  appointed  for  them.  But  even  after  they  had  retired  for  the  night, 
they  often  had  to  quaff  off  a  horn  or  two,  which  the  hostess,  or  one  of  the 
women  of  the  house,  would  bring  them  while  she  seated  herself  the  while 
by  their  bedside  and  entertained  them  by  her  conversation/* 

*  See  Appendix  U. 

*  Namely  that  of  William  of  Poitiers.     See  Appendix  U. 

Q   2 
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CHAP.  xn. 


HMold's 
■iBter 

to  be  mar- 
ried to  a 
Nonnan. 


Harold 
reoeiTeB 
knight- 
hood from 
William, 
and  joins 
in  an  ex- 
pedition 
against 
fiitanny. 


while  Harold  was  older  than  their  father  ;^  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  renown  and  lofty  bearing  of  the  English  Earl 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  one  of  them, 
that,  when  she  found  herself  forsaken  by  Harold,  she  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  another,  even  a  royal,  bridegroom.* 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  tale,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  Harold  allowed  himself  to  be  entangled  into 
some  engag^ement  of  the  kind.  Such  engagements  were 
ofben  lightly  entered  into,  without  much  serious  thought 
of  their  accomplishment.  And,  in  the  case  of  an  engage- 
ment between  Harold  and  a  daughter  of  William,  mere 
difference  of  age  would  make  the  chances  rather  against  its 
fulfilment.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  told,  it  was  arranged 
that  Harold's  sister — ^that  is  doubtless  iElfgifu,  who  was 
perhaps  then  present  at  Rouen — should  be  given  in  mar- 
riage to  a  Norman  noble.^  Harold,  in  short,  seems  to  have 
been  for  a  while  altogether  bewitched  by  the  splendid  re- 
ception which  he  had  met  with  at  the  Norman  court.  He 
even  agreed,  like  Jehoshaphat  on  his  visit  to  Ahab,  to 
accompany  William  in  an  expedition  which  he  was  making 
ready  against  the  Bretons,  and,  either  before  setting  forth 
or  after  his  return,  he  allowed  himself  to  receive  knight- 
hood after  the  Norman  fashion  from  the  Duke's  hand.*     It 


*  Harold  (8ee  vol.  ii.  p.  555)  could  hardly  have  been  bom  before  102 1, 
but,  as  he  became  Earl  in  1045  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  36,  43),  he  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  bom  many  years  later.  William  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  612)  was  bom 
in  1027  or  1028. 

'  See  Appendix  Q. 
'  See  Appendix  U. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (109),  who  puts  the  knighthood  before  the  Breton 
expedition,  seems  to  extend  it  to  Harold's  followers ;  "  Qui  venerant  cum 
ipso" — possibly  Wulfiioth  and  Hakon — "armis  militaribus  et  equia  delec- 
tissimis  instructos  secum  in  bellum  Britannicum  duxit."  *'  Militaribus"  is 
doubtless  to  be  taken  in  the  technical  sense.  So  Orderic  (492  B)  ;  "Armis 
fiilgentibus  et  equis  aliisque  insigniis  cum  oommilitonibus  suis  spectabUiter 
omaverat."  The  Tapestry  (pi.  6)  places  the  knighthood  after  the  Breton 
war;  "Hie  Willebn  dedit  Haroldo  anna."  Wace  follows  WiUiam  of  Poi- 
tiers (10812).     Mr.  Planch^  (Arch.  Assoc.  June  1867,  p.  145)  says  that 
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is  not  hard  to  understand  how  Harold  may  have  been  be-  chap.  xn. 
gulled  into  these  certainly  unwise  compliances.  He  may  well 
have  been  dazzled  by  finding  himself  an  object   of  the 
highest  honour  at  the  court  of  the  most  renowned  sovereign 
in  Europe.     And  he  undoubtedly  owed  William  a  debt  of 
solid  gratitude  for  his  deliverance  from  Guy's  dungeon  at 
Beaurain.  We  can  imderstand  too  the  arts  by  which  William  Influenoes 
might  entrap  the  conqueror  of  Grufiydd  into  taking  a  share  bearon 
in  warfare  against  an  enemy  of  the  same  race.     An  expe-  ^f^^  ■ 
dition  against  the  continental  Briton  might  be  pressed  in 
the  most  flattering  and  attractive  shapes  upon  the  man 
who  had  been  the  first  to  show  how  the  insular  Briton 
might  be  efiectually  subdued.     Gratitude,  curiosity,  love  of 
adventure,  personal  and  national  ambition,  a  half  praise- 
worthy  desire   to   display  the  might   of  Harold   and  of 
England  in  the  eyes  of  Norman  comrades, '  would  all  work 
upon  his  mind.    All  these  motives  would  unite  to  lead  him 
to  waste  time  among  the  fascinations,  peaceful  and  warlike, 
offered  him  by  his   Norman   sojourn,  time  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  more  wisely  spent  within  his  own 
island  and  his  own  Earldom.     A  speedy  return  to  England 
was  Harold's  wisest  policy.     But  a  speedy  return  would 
have  been  uncourteous,  perhaps  impossible.     Harold  was,  Harold 
after  all,  in  William's  power.    The  palace  of  Rouen  difiered  J  prigonw. 
in  every  outward  aspect  from  the  dungeon  of  Beaurain. 
But  Harold  was  perhaps  hardly  more  of  a  free  agent  in  the 
hands  of  William  .than  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Guy. 
His  fetters  were  gilded,  but  he  was  still  in  fetters.     The 
guest  of  William  was  practically  his  prisoner ;  nay,  unless 

Wace  lays  the  scene  at  Avranches.     He  probably  refers  to  the  Itoman  de 
Rou,  13733,  but  the  knighthood  is  not  there  spoken  of. 

*  William  of  Mahnesbuiy  (iii.  236)  attributes  the  opposite  motive  to 
William.  He  takes  Harold,  "  volens  ejus  manum  explorare ;  simul  et  stric- 
tiori  consilio,  apparatum  ostentans  suum,  conspicaturo  quantum  praestaret 
Anglids  bipennibua  ensis  Normannicus.**  If  Harold  was  set  to  fight  on 
horseback  with  his  Danish  axe  in  his  hand,  it  might  very  likely  be  so. 
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CHAP.  xn.  Harold  walked  warily  on  such  dangerous  ground,  he  might, 
like  the  guests  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  exchange  the  hall  of 
the  ducal  palace  for  its  prison-house. 

The  Breton      Of  the  Breton  war  in  which  Harold  was  thus  led  to  take 
certainty     &  share^  it  is  very  hard  to  make  out  anything  at  all  clearly. 
jj^j^J^^     I  can  find  nothing  to  throw  any  light  upon  it  in  the  Breton 
or  Angevin  chronicles,  and  the  Norman  accounts  are  any- 
Conan        thing  but  satisfactory  or  coherent.^     The  reigning  Count 
the  Bre-      Conan,  SOU  of  that  Alan  who  had  acted  so  faithfully  as 
io4o>io66.  WiUi^iDi's  guardian,^  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Duke's,  each  of 
them  owning  a  common  ancestor  in  Richard  the  Fearless.^ 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  days  of  William's  child- 
hood, Alan  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  possible  competitor 
for  the  succession  of  Duke  Robert  ;*  but  we  have  hardly 
His  rela-     heard  of  him  during  the  later  years  of  William.     We  have 
nnde  Odo.  ^^^  ^^^  uncle  and  guardian  Odo  acting  against  William  in 
the  campaign  which  followed  the  rout  of  Mortemer.*     But 
1056.     Odo  had  been,  since  that  time,  seized  and  imprisoned  by  his 
nephew  Conan,®  and  ^  war  had  since  gone  on  between  the 

*  The  fullest  accounts  are  in  William  of  Poitiers  (109)  and  the  Tapestry 
(pll.  4-6),  but  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  two.  The  other  accounts  are 
very  short.  Wace  (X0814)  makes  Harold  accompany  William  in  three  or 
four  expeditions ; 

"Ne  sai  de  veir  treiz  feiz  u  quatre, 
Quant  as  Bretuns  se  dut  combatre." 
This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  quite  possible.     See  Appendix  X. 
■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  191. 

'  Conan  was  the  grandson  of  Hadwisa,  daughter  of  Kichard  the  Fearless. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  454. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  179 ;  cf.  i.  pp.  464,  470.  William  of  Poitiers  (109)  is 
inclined  to  dwell  on  these  earlier  wars,  rather  than  on  the  later  guardian- 
ship of  Alan.     His  son  Conan  is  ''patemee  rebellionis  renovator." 

*  See  above,  p.  168. 

*  Will.  Pict.  109.  "  Is  [Conanus]  in  virum  ferocissimum  adultus,  a 
tutel&  diu  tolerate  liber,  capto  Eudone  patnio  suo,  atque  vinculis  ei^gastu- 
laribus  mancipato,  provinciae,  quam  dono  patemo  accepit,  magna  cum  tnicu- 
lentift  dominari  ccepit."  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  236)  looks  on  him 
with  more  favour ;  "  Viridis  juventa  et  prsecellens  robore,  Eudonem  patruum 
vinxerat,  multa  egregia  fecerat." 
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Count  and  Odo's  son,  Howel  Count  of  Nantes.     That  war  chap.  xu. 
however  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  before  the  time 
which  seems  the  least  unlikely  date  for  the  joint  expedition      1063. 
of  William  and  Harold.^     The  Norman  account  represents 
Conan  as  rising  in  rebellion  against  William,  whose  some- 
what  antiquated    rights   are    set   forth  in  the   strongest 
language.*     But  it  also  implies  that  some  at  least  of  the  A  Breton 
Breton  chieftains  took  the  Norman  side  against  Conan.  t!^&. 
Conan  is  further  described  as  being  aided  by  Geofirey  of  ^^^1*° 
Anjou,  no  longer  of  course  the  famous  Martel,  but  his  less  Alleged 
terrible  nephew,  Geoffrey  the  Bearded.^     Here  again  I  am  ^Sw^ 
unable  to  confirm  the  Norman  account  by  any  statement  Brftaimjr 

.  and  Anjoo. 

to  the  same  effect  elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  narrative  of  this 
campaign,  which  one  would  have  thought  there  was  no 
temptation  to  falsify,  is  every  whit  as  puzzling  as  those 
parts  of  the  story  which  one  may  conceive  as  being  mis- 
represented to  the  prejudice  of  Harold. 

The  panegyrist  of  William  takes   this  opportunity  of  Norman 
setting  forth  in  strong  terms  the  formidable  nature  of  a  Breton 
Breton  war,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  and  wickedness  of  °**^®"" 
the  Breton  people.     Of  this  subject  we  have  heard  some- 
thing already  from  other  sources.*    The  land  was  populous, 
a  fact  which  is  oddly  attributed  to  the  polygamous  habits 
of  the  people.     One   man   had,  like   the   ancient   Moors, 
ten  wives  or  more,  and  became  the  father  of  fifty  children.* 

*  See  Art  de  Verifier  lea  Dates,  ii.  896. 

'  WflUam  of  Poitiers  goes  back  to  the  grant  of  Charles  the  Simple,  who 
gave  Britanny  to  Rolf  "in  servitium  perpetutim."  (See  voL  i.  p.  167.) 
But  he  allows  the  constant  revolts  of  the  Breton  Counts ;  "  Comites  Britan* 
nid  e  jugo  NormannicsB  dominationis  cervicem  oninino  solvere  numquam 
valuenmt,  etsi  multoties  id  conati  tot&  vi  obluctando."  So  William  of 
Malmesbury  (iii.  336)  speaks  of  William  as  "  Britanniam  ut  hsereditarium 
solmn  calimmians.** 

*  Will.  Pict.  III.     See  below,  p.  238. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  619. 

*  WilL  Pict.  1 10.  Britanny  is  "regie  longe  lateque  diffusa,  milite,  magis 
quam  credibile  dt,  referta."  He  goes  on  to  say ;  "  Partibus  e  quidem  in 
illis  miles  unus  quinquaginta  genuerat,  eortitus  more  barbaro  denas  aut 
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CHAP.  zn.  That  such  an  arrangement  must  have  doomed  nine  men 
or  more  to  celibacy,  and  could  therefore  be  hardly  looked 
on  as  on  the  whole  conducive  to  population,  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  Norman  Archdeacon.  The  land, 
we  are  told^  was  fertile  in  pasture ;  it  produced  vast  herds 
of  cattle  of  all  kinds ;  but  tillage  was  hardly  known.  Milk 
— ^and,  one  may  presume,  flesh  also — was  the  chief  diet  of 
the  people;  bread  was  a  rarity. '  Delighting  in  warfare, 
the  Bretons  were  no  mean  adversaries,  even  for  Normans ; 
terrible  in  the  attack,  they  were  used  to  conquer,  and  with 
difllculty  brought  themselves  to  retreat.^  Their  intervals 
of  peace  were  spent  in  plunder  and  slaughter  of  one  an- 
other.^ The  whole  picture  is  one  deeply  coloured  by  national 
hatred.  But  the  Breton  prince  must  at  least  have  had 
the  spirit — not  to  say  the  follies— of  chivalry  in  him  in 
Gonan's  full  measure.  Like  William  himself,  in  his  warfare  with 
to  wSSun.  Anjou,*  Conan,  we  are  told,  sent  word  to  William  on  what 
day  he  purposed  to  cross  the  Norman  frontier.®  To  meet 
this  threatened  invasion,  the  Duke  of  the  Normans   set 

amplius  uxores ;  quod  de  Mauris  veteribus  refertur,  l^s  divinse  atque 
pudid  ritOs  ignaris.  Ad  hoc  populositas  ipaa  armis  et  equis  maxime,  ar- 
Torum  culturse  aut  morum  minime  student/'  The  same  argument  is  used 
in  the  legend  of  Valentinian  and  Justina,  Hist.  Miscell.  xii.  (Muratori,  i.  83). 
One  hardly  sees  why  the  ancient  Moors  should  have  been  picked  out  as  the 
horrid  example,  rather  than  the  modem  Saracens  or  any  other  polygamous 
people. 

The  Chronicle  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  (Labb^,  i.  350),  under  the  year 
1056,  says  of  Conan's  uncle,  "  Hie  Eudo  multos  habuit  filios."  Was  he  the 
"  miles  "  whom  William  of  Poitiers  had  specially  in  his  eye  ? 

*  Will.  Pict.  no.  "Uberrimo  lacte,  parcissimo  pane,  sese  transigunt. 
Pinguia  pabula  gignunt  pecoribus  loca  vasta  et  ferme  nescia  segetum." 

*  lb.  "  Proelia  cum  ardenti  alacritate  ineunt ;  dum  proeliantur,  furibundi 
Bseviunt.     Pellere  soliti,  difficile  cedunt." 

'  lb.  "Quum  vacant  a  bello,  rapinis,  latrociniis,  ceedibus  domesticis, 
aluntur  sive  exercentur." 

*  See  above,  p.  166,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

*  Will.  Pict.  109.  "  Conani  in  tantimi  jam  temeritas  crevit,  ut  quo  die 
terminoB  Normanniae  aggrederetur  denuntiare  non  formidaret."  This  sort 
of  bravado  was  chivalrous  heroism  in  William ;  it  is  mere  rashness  and 
insolence  in  Conan. 
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forth  at  the  head  of  his  host,  with  the  Duke  of  the  English  chap.  xn. 

as  his  comrade.^ 

The  object  of  Conan's  attack  was  most  likely  the  castle  The  Castle 

of  Saint  James^  a  border  fortress  which  had  been  lately  jamea 

raised  by  William  himself  some  way  south  of  Avranches,  ^^^^ 

in  the  south-western  comer  of  his  dominions.^     William 

however  forestalled  his  assailant,  and  met  him  within  the 

Breton  territory  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  invasion  of 

Normandy .3     William's  immediate  object  was  to  relieve  DoI  held 

one  of  those  Breton  chiefs  who  held  for  him  against  their  y^  yyy 

immediate  lord.     The  famous  but  most  unfortunate  city  Rhiwallon. 

of  Dol  was   now  held   in  William's   interest  by  a  leader 

bearing,  it  seems,  the  genuine  Celtic  name  of  Rhiwallon.* 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 

brothers  to  whom  Harold  had  committed  the  under-king- 

ship  of  the  insular  Britons.^     No  town  of  Gaul  or  Britain  Former 

had  suffered  more  in  the  days  of  Scandinavian  invasion  DoI; 

than  that  which  claimed  to  be  the  metropolitan  city  of  ™^^^ 

Armorica.      Once  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Fearless,®  Northmen. 

once  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Good,7  had  Dol  been  seized,       ^^' 

•^  '  '      1013. 

plundered,  or  burned  by  Northern  pirates.    It  was  now,  by 

^  Old.  Vit.  49a.  "Dux  eumdem  Heraldum  in  expeditione  secum  contra 
Ck)nanum  comitem  Britanise  duxerat." 

*  Will.  Pict.  109.  ''  Dozninus  ejus  [Conani]  antiquo  jure,  fdcuti  Noimanno- 
rum,  Willelmus,  castellum  quod  Sancti  Jacobi  appellatum  est  interim  opposuit 
in  confinio,  ne  &melici  prsdones  ecdesiis  inermibus,  aut  ultimo  terree  suss 
yulgo,  excursionibus  latrodnantibus  nocerent."  He  is  copied  by  the  Con- 
tinuator  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (viii.  4),  who  adds  that  the  castle  was  put 
into  the  keeping  of  Richard  of  Avranches  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  289).  The  castle 
and  town  are  still  always  known  as  Saint-James,  never  as  Saint-Jaques. 

*  lb.  1 10.  "  Nihil  pendens  terribilitatem  banc  Dux  Willelmus,  in  quem 
diem  adventum  Conani  meminit  denuntiatum,  eo  ipse  intra  fines  ejus 
occurrit." 

*  I  presume  that  the  "  BuaJlus**  of  William  of  Poitiers  represents  the 
name  Rhiwallon.  We  find  the  name  again  in  Domesday,  114  b,  in  the 
form  of  "  Rualdus  Adobed." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  47  a. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  213.     For  the  special  mention  of  Dol,  see  Flodoard,  944. 
^  See  vol.  i.  p.  456. 
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CHAP.  xn.  another  turn  of  fortune,  besieged  by  its  own  sovereign  ;^ 

^^^'  and  the  Norman  Duke,  accompanied  by  his  English  ally, 

Con&n;  drew  near  with  the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege, 

eamea  to  I^  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  settle  how  far  the 

raise  the  Celtic  lanffuaffe  has  ffone  back,  and  how  far  the  Romance 

Character  language  has  advanced,  along  the  frontier  which  now  be- 

Britanny ;  ^5*"^®  ^^®  seat  of  war.   The  country  through  which  William 

the  Ian-  ^nd  Harold  passed  is  now  wholly  French  in  speech,  and 

guage  now   ^  *  ^  "^  * 

no  longer    in  outward  appearance  it  shows  hardly  any  strictly  Breton 

peculiarities.^     Into  what  is  still  the  true  Britanny  further 

to  the  west   the  line   of  their  campaign  did   not  reach. 

March  of    Their  march  led  them  only  through  those  border-lands  of 

and  Normandy  and  Britanny,  where  the  trees,  the  hedges,  the 

Harold.      rich  pastures,  the   orchards  loaded  with  their  autumnal 

wealth/"^  might  have   made  the  English  Earl   still  deem 

himself  within   the   fairest  regions  of  his   own  Wessex. 

Avranches.  Their  course  must  have  passed  by  Avranches,  the  city  so 

lately  enlightened   by  the  learning,  and  made  illustrious 

by  the  fame,  of  Lanfranc.     From   the  height  where  the 

now  vanished  minster  once  crowned  the  city,  the  eye  of 

Harold  would  rest   for  the  first  time  on  that  other  and 

far   more   wondrous    minster   which    crowns    the    island 

rock  in  the  distance,  the  minster  which  iEthelred  in  his 

Swnt  wrath  and  pride  had  feared  to  injure/  the  guardian  Mount 

Mount.       of  the  Archangel,  Saint  Michael  in  Peril  of  the  Sea.    That 

princely  abbey  is  marked  as  one  of  the  halting- places  of  the 

host,  and   the  rude   art  of  the  times  still  preserves  the 


'  Will.  Pict.  no.  Conan  is  engaged  in  "castri  teirae  suae  DoU  oppug- 
natione.** 

*  Unless  possibly  a  larger  proportion  of  beggars  and  of  way -side  crosses 
than  is  usual  in  Normandy. 

*  The  time  of  the  invasion  was  autumn.  *'  Stabant  in  aristis  fruges  im* 
matur».**  They  missed  therefore  the  snowy  bloom  of  a  Breton,  Norman,  or 
West-Saxon  land  in  the  time  of  spring.  Snorro  also  (see  above,  p.  227)  puts 
Harold's  visit  in  the  autumn,  but  he  makes  him  stay  all  the  winter. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
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pictured  representAtion  of  the  Duke  and  his  host  passing  oh^p-  *"• 
below  the  sea-girt  sanctuary.^     Beneath  its  walls  the  army 
crossed  over  that  vast  expanse  of  sand,  where  the  frontier 
stream  of  the  Norman  and  the  Breton,  the  deep  and  rush-  Paeaage 
ing  Coesnon,  then  no  doubt  unfettered  by  dykes  and  fences,  CoeHion; 
pours  itfi  flood  into  the  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  consecrated 
mount.     In  that  dangerous  passage  the  careless  traveller 
might  easily  be  engulfed.     Even  soldiers  of  the  Norman  Harold 

......  1  .    .  .    I  saves  the 

army  were  smkmg  m  the  sands  or  were  bemg  earned  away  drowning 
by  the  stream,  when  the  strong  arm  of  the  English  Earl  «»^^®"- 
was  stretched  forth  to  save  them.     This  feat  of  Harold's 
bodily  prowess,  the  ease  with  which  his  single  strength 
raised  up  the   sinking  men,  made  an  impression  on   the 
minds   of  his   companions  which  still  lives  in  the  truest 
record  of  the  one  campaign  in  which  Harold  and  William 
fought  side  by  side.*    The  stream  was   crossed,  and  the 
Norman  Duke  and  his  English  guest  were  now  landed  on 
Breton  ground,  where  Harold  was  ready,  perhaps   eager, 
to  display  the  same  prowess  which  he  had  already  shown 
in  his   own  island  in  warfare   against  a  kindred   enemy. 
A  short  march  from  the  frontier  stream  brought  them  to  They  reach 
the  first  important  post  of  eastern  Britanny,  the  city  which  Bcription 
they  came  to   rescue.     The   ancient  ill  luck   of  Dol  has^^**^®^*^' 
followed  it  in  all  ages,  and  warfare  later  than  the  days 
of  Harold  has  swept  away  nearly  every  trace  of  the  city 
on  which  he   could   have   gazed.     Its   cathedral   church, 
small  as  compared  with  the  gigantic  piles  of  Amiens  and 
Ely,  yields  to  none  in  true  stateliness  and  vigour  of  design, 
and  it  draws  only  greater  solemnity  from  its  rugged  mate- 
rial,  the  granite   of  the   neighbouring   rock.     But  that 
church,  even  now  unfinished,  is  a  work  of  the  thirteenth 

*  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pll.  4,  5.  "Hie  Willehn  Dux  et  exerdtus  ejus 
venerunt  ad  Montem  MichacliH." 

"  lb.  "Hie  Harold  Dux  trahebat  eos  de  aren&."  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  38. 
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oHAP.zn.  century,  and  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  calamity  which  fell 
upon  the  city  in  the  wars  of  John  Lackland.  And  now 
Dol  has  wholly  sunk  from  its  old  ecclesiastical  rank ;  the 
church  which  once  aspired  to  metropolitan  honours^  has 
lost  even  its  diocesan  Bishop;  the  minster  has  sunk  to 
a  parish  church;  the  parish  churchy  the  only  building 
which  can  date  from  the  days  of  William  and  Harold, 
is  put  to  profane  uses.  The  city  itself  hardly  ranks 
above  a  village,  though  in  the  varied  and  curious  archi- 
tecture of  its  long  street^  its  houses  ranging  from  the 
twelfth  century  onwards,  we  see  abundant  traces  of  the 
greatness  which  has  passed  away.  Still  Dol  has  features 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  by  the  hand  of  man 
in  earlier  days,  which  remain  now  as  they  were  when 
Harold  and  William  rode  forth  to  the  war  against  Conan. 
PrinMBval  At  no  great  distance  to  the  south  of  the  city  stands  one 
in  the  of  the  hugest  of  those  huge  stones  which  were  as  mys- 
h^^'*^  terious  in  the  days  of  Harold  as  they  are  in  our  own. 
There  it  still  abides,  reared,  it  may  well  be,  by  the  hands 
of  men  by  whose  side  the  Briton  himself  might  stand 
abashed  as  a  modern  intruder.  On  that  rude  pillar  the 
zeal  of  later  days  has  reared  the  triumphant  cross,  to 
crown  the  vast  work  of  heathen  times,  the  monument,  it 
may  well  be,  of  heathen  worship.  And  to  the  north  of 
the  city  lies  the  great  natural  feature  of  the  district,  the 

Mount       Mount  of  Dol.     The  elevation  of  the  city  itself  is  small : 
Dol.  .         . 

its  walls  indeed  crown  what  passes  for  a  height  in  that 

vast  plain,  a  height  great  enough  to  give  the  minster  yet 

further  stateliness  in  the  view  from  the  lower  ground.    But 

Dol  is  no  hill-fortress,  like  Le  Mans,  Angers,  and  Dom- 

front.     The  spot  where  one  would  have  almost  looked  to 

find  the  city  is  the  mount  itself,  which  still  rises,  a  huge 

1  On  the  claim  of  Dol  to  metropolitan  rank,  the  parallel  to  the  like  claim 
on  the  part  of  Saint  David*8  in  the  greater  Britain,  see  Haddan,  Councils 
and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  ii.  60  et  seqq. 
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stem  mass  of  granite,  well  nigh  as  wild  and  untitled  as  ^'haf.  xii. 
in  the  days  of  its  first  inhabitants.  But  the  presence 
of  man  and  the  dominion  of  the  Christian  faith  are  wit- 
nessed by  the  village,  with  its  rude  and  ancient  church, 
nestling  at  the  base,  by  the  small  chapel  and  the  vast 
statue  of  Our  Lady  which  crown  the  height  itself.  From 
that  height  the  eye  ranges  far  and  wide  over  that  noble 
bay,  over  the  shores  of  Britanuy  and  of  the  Constantino 
peninsula,  over  islands  dotted  here  and  there,  the  proud 
Mount  of  the  Archangel  rising  in  the  foreground  as  if 
alike  to  guard  and  to  sanctify  the  landscape.  From  that 
height  the  trembling  watchers  of  Dol  had  gazed  in  fear, 
when  in  earlier  days  the  sails  of  the  heathen  pirates  were 
seen  in  the  far  horizon.  They  had  gazed,  perhaps  in  hope, 
when  the  fleet  of  -^thelred  drew  near  to  ravage  the  Norman 
shore.  They  had  gazed  again  in  fear,  when  Duke  Robert, 
when  his  hopes  i  of  English  conquest  were  dashed  to  the 
ground,  turned  his  wrath  on  neighbours  who  were  at  least 
guiltless  of  the  death  of  Alfred  or  of  the  banishment  of 
Eadward.'  And  now  from  that  height,  not  indeed  the 
men  of  Dol,  but  the  spies  of  the  besieging  host  of  Conan, 
doubtless  looked  forth  as  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  and 
his  renowned  English  guest  drew  nigh.  The  men  of  Union  of 
Britanny  might  well  quake  with  greater  fear  than  ever  as  and  Eng- 
the  two  mightiest  wiirriors  of  their  age  marched  ^^g^ii^st  ^  ^^* 
them  side  by  side.     The  presence  of  William  and  Harold  on  both 

^  siu6S 

in  the  same  host  might  seem  to  show  that  the  old  strifes  of  the 
of  Angle  and  Saxon  and.  Dane  and  Frank  and   Roman  ^*^®'- 
were  lulled  to  rest,  that  the  powers  of  North  and  South 
were  joined  together  in  one  Weat  effort  to  crush  the  per- 
secuted Briton  in  each  of  his  two  last  homes  on  either 
side  of  his  own  sea. 

The  besieging  host,  we  are  told,  did  not  dare  to  meet  Flight  of 
in  the  field  the  enemy  whose  presence  their  prince  had  so 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  470. 
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CHAP.  xn.  unwisely  challenged.     At  the   approach   of  William   the 

Breton  Count  fled^  laying  himself  open  to  the  jeers  and 

mockeries  of  his  rebellious  subjects  within   the  besieged 

city.^     Nothing  could  check  his  flight,  which  seems  not 

to  have  stopped  till  he  found  himself  safe  in  his  own 

RhiwaUon  capital  at  Rennes.*     Dol  was  saved ;    but  its  commander 

of  the  da-    foiind  his  deliverers  almost  as  destructive  as  his  enemies. 

mage^  one  rj^^  Norman   host,   encamped  round  the   city,  was   fast 

Normaiw.    eating    up   the   fruits    of   the    ground.      Rhiwallon  told 

his  Norman  ally  that  it  mattered  little  to  him  and  to 

his  neighbours  whether  it  was  by  Norman  or  by  Breton 

destroyers  that  their  goods  were  lost  to  them.*     The  flight 

of  Conan,  however  glorious  to  William,  had  as  yet  done 

William's    no  good  to  the  men  of  Dol.*     In  the  narrative  of  the 

expedition,  a  narrative  by  no  means  easy  to  follow,  we 

are   told  that  these  motives  of  prudence   or    humanity 

were  enough  to  lead  William  to  withdraw  his  troops  at 

the  end  of  a  month's  campaign.*    This  retreat  however 

has  a  strange   sound,  when  we  go  on  to  hear  that  an 

Angevin    host   was   said   to   have   suddenly   appeared   in 

support  of  Conan.^ 

On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  Harold  ac- 

^  Will.  Pict.  no.  '^Sistere  tentat  Conanum  cafltri  prseses  Ruallus,  re- 
vocat  illudens,  morari  biduum  precatur,  sufHcienB  huic  morae  stippendium  ab 
ipBo  sumpturum." 

'  lb.  "  Homo  misere  exterritus,  pavorem  potius  audiens,  cursu  instituto 
longius  profugit."  So  the  Tapestry,  pi.  5  ;  "  Venerunt  ad  Dol  et  Conan  fug& 
vertit."    On  the  mention  of  Rennes,  see  Appendix  X. 

'  Will.  Pict.  III.  "  Nee  penes  agricolas  interesse,  Normannico  an  Bri- 
tannica  exerdtu  consumpU  anni  laborem  amiserint." 

*  lb.  "  Sibi  modo  ad  fsunam  valuisae,  non  ad  conservationem  rerum,  Conani 
depulsionem.^* 

■  lb.  no,  III.  "Menstrua  peniiri&  fatigatum  exercitum  reducebat." 
The  Archdeacon's  minute  setting  forth  of  the  workings  of  the  Duke's  mind 
is  too  long  to  copy. 

•  lb.  III.  "Excedenti  jam  Britannise  limitem  repente  indicatur  Gau- 
fredum  And^avensem  cimi  ingentibus  copiis  Conano  fuisse  conjunctum,  et 
ambos  poetero  die  proeliatum  affuturoe." 
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companied  William  in  more  than  one  expedition  against  chap.  xn. 
Britanny.^     It  was  most  likely  in  another  raid,  though  in  ^^  ^ 
one,  we  may  be  sure,  which  followed  pretty  soon  after  Harold  ac- 

,  .    .  .  companied 

the  earlier  one,  that  William  and  his  English  guest  made  Wimamin 
their   way   somewhat   further   into   the   Breton   territory,  one  expe- 
though  still  without  reaching  the  districts  most  strongly  ^^^^ 
marked  with  Breton   characteristics.     In  a  campaign  of 
which  we  have  no  further  account,  Conan  was  driven  to  take 
shelter  in  what  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  of  his  dominions.     His  last  stand  was  made  Siege  of 
at  Dinan,  the  fortress  by  the  Bance,  than  which  no  town 
in  all  Gaul  better  preserves  the  character,  expressed  per- 
haps in  its  Celtic  name,  of  the  old  Graulish  hill-fort.     No  Descrip- 

*».-i  ••  ,1  I'l  1  tion  of  the 

remains  of  castle  or  mmster  are  there  which  can  have  ^^q. 
witnessed  the  approach  of  the  Norman  Conqueror  and 
the  English  hero.  The  chief  church,  a  building  which 
looks  more  like  the  work  of  Aquitanian  than  of  Breton 
hands,  dates  only  from  the  next  age,  and  the  noble  mass 
of  the  castle,  the  almost  perfect  circuit  of  the  town  walls, 
are  the  work  of  still  later  times.  The  heroic  associations 
of  Dinan  gather  round  the  name  of  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin 
rather  than  round  those  of  Conan,  William,  or  Harold. 
Yet,  save  the  heights  crowned  by  the  donjons  of  Dom front 
and  Falaise,  few  of  the  spots  which  figure  in  our  history 
more  thoroughly  preserve  the  general  aspect  which  they 
must  have  borne  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  peninsular 
height  looking  down  on  the  Ranee,  the  hills,  the  rocks, 
the  woods,  remain  doubtless  unchanged.  The  neigh- 
bouring group  of  buildings  at  Lehon,  the  monastery  in 
the  dale,  the  castle  on  the  height,  though  their  existing 
buildings  all  belong  to  later  times,  speak  to  us  of  the  tastes 
alike  of  the  monks  and  of  the  warriors  of  William's  day. 
They  tell  of  times  when  the  armed  chief  reared  his  eagle's 
nest  on  the  height,  and  when  the  peaceful  brotherhood 

^  See  Apiwrnlix  X. 
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CHAP.  xn.  below  sought  for  a  spot  where  wood  and  water  would  never 
&il  them/  And  the  town  itself^  still  almost  wholly  con- 
tained within  its  ancient  walls,  crowns  the  main  hill 
exactly  as  it  must  have  done  in  the  days  of  William. 
Unmarked  as  it  is  by  the  soaring  spires  of  Angers,  by 
the  spreading  apse  of  Le  Mans,  or  by  the  twin  towers  of 
Exeter  and  Geneva,  no  town  better  sets  before  us  that  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  early  times,  the  city  set  on  a  hill  which 
cannot  be  hid.  The  ancient  bridge  remains,  now  guarded 
only  by  a  mere  village  suburb ;  it  is  only  the  modem 
viaduct,  a  work  worthy  of  old  Roman  days,  which  speaks 
at  all  forcibly  of  the  changes  which  have  passed  over  the 
world  since  William  and  Harold  encamped  beneath  the 
height.  They  crossed  the  stream,  they  compassed  the 
town,  and  doubtless  made  their  attack  on  the  western 
side,  where  the  fall  is  gentler,  where  the  later  fortifications 
are  stronger,  and  where  the  comparatively  modern  castle 
no  doubt  occupies  the  site  of  the  donjon  of  Conan. 
Wiliuun  We  have  no  details  of  the  siege.     It  must  be  in  a  great 

toim  •  em-  ^^gT^eo  a  fancy  picture  which  represents  the  Norman  horse- 
plovment     men  as  charging  with  lifted  lances  against  the  defenders 
of  the  fortress.^     But  the  same  representation  implies  a 
vigorous  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  and  it  shows 
that  the  post  was  at  last  won  by  the  familiar  Norman 
means,  the  application  of  fire.^   This  seems,  as  at  Mayenne, 
to  have  broken  the  spirits  of  the  defenders,  and,  in  our  one 
Cononsur-  picture  of  the  siege,  Conan  is  shown,  according  to  the 
the  town.    Custom  of  the  time,  surrendering  the  keys  of  his  fortress 
by  oflfering  them  on  the  point  of  a  spear  to  his  conqueror. 
It  is  in  the  like  fashion  that  the  conqueror  receives  its 
submission.*    This  is  all  that  we  hear  of  the  expedition  in 
which  Harold  took  a  part.      Whatever  may  have  been  its 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  231.  *  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pi.  5.  '  lb. 

*  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pi.  6.     Cf.  the  legend  of  the  death  of  Malcolm  at 
Alnwick.     See  Robertson,  i.  147. 
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real  nature  and  results^  it  at  least  did  not  lead  to  any  ohap.zh. 
lasting  Norman  occupation  of  the  country  which  had  been 
the  seat  of  war.  Del  and  Dinan  both  remained  Breton. 
And,  at  a  later  period  of  William's  life,  when  he  could 
command  the  whole  force  of  England  and  not  only  an 
occasional  English  volunteer,  we  shall  find  him  again  in  1076. 
arms  before  Dol,  but  this  time  as  the  besieger  of  the 
doomed  city,  not  as  its  deliverer.^ 

According  to  one  account,  according  to  that  account  on 
which  I  look  with  less  of  distrust  than  on  the  others,* 
Harold's  knighthood  and  Harold's  oath  did  not  go  before,  Knight- 
but  followed,  the  Breton  campaign,  and  the  knighthood  Harold, 
seems  to  take  place  within  or  under  the  walls  of  Dinan, 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  town.     Such  a  cere- 
mony, possibly  amounting  to  a  tie  of  sworn  brotherhood^ 
between  the  two  companions-in-arms,  may  very  well  have 
followed  the  capture  of  a  town  won  by  the  joint  prowess 
of  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  English  Earl.     But  the  more  Question 
famous  oath,  the  oath  on  which  so  much  of  the  history  ^^j^        * 
turns,  wherever  and  whenever  it  was  taken,  was,  at  any 
rate,  taken  on  Norman  ground.     One  version,  as  we  have  Contra- 
seen,  places  it  before  the  Breton  expedition;  the  account ^^^ ^^J^^ 
which  I  am  inclined  to  follow  places  it  immediately  after.  ^^  P^**^* 
From  Dinan  William  returned  to  Bayeux,  and  at  Bayeux  Probably 

ftt  SftVGUX 

it  was  that  Harold  took  the  fatal  engagement  upon  his  soul.^  after  the 
Other  accounts  place  it  at  Bonneville ;  others  at  Rouen,  ^^^ 
either  in  the  palace  or  under  an  oak  near  the  city.     The  Contradic- 
nature  of  the  oath  is  as  little  certain  as  its  time  or  place,  the^^tuw 
As  I  have  already  said,^  nearly  every  account  represents  ^^^^« 
it  as  containing  an  engagement  to  marry  one  of  William  s 
daughters ;  some  accounts  seem  to  make  that  eng^ement 

*  See  the  Angevin  Chronicle  in  Labb^,  i.  276. 

*  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pi.  6.  '  Cf.  vol.  1.  pp.  393,  520;  ii.  383. 

*  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pi.  6.  *  See  above,  p.  228. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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oHAP.xu.  and  its  breach  the  whole  ground  of  quarrel  between  the 
two  princes.  Others  add  that  Harold  further  engaged  to 
give  his  sister  in  marriage  to  an  unnamed  Norman  noble. 

Btatements  Most    accounts   add   also    far   more    important    political 

AS  to  its  

tenns.        stipulations.     Harold  is  to  become  the  man  of  William; 
he  is  to  receive  him,  on  Eadward's  death,  as  his  successor 
on  the  throne  of  England;    meanwhile  he  is  to  be  the 
guardian  of  William's  interests  in   England,  and  to  act 
in  some  sort  as  his  lieutenant.     He  is  at  once  to  give  up 
the  castle  of  Dover,  with  its  well^  to  the  Duke,  and  to 
receive  a  Norman  garrison  in  it;   he  is  to  build  other 
castles  at  other  points  of  English  ground  where  the  Duke 
may  think  good,  and  there  also  he  is  to  receive  and  main- 
tain Norman  garrisons.     The  highest  place  in  William's 
&vour^  when  he  shall  have  attained  the  English  Crown, 
honours,  grants,  even  to  the  half  of  the  Kingdom,  are  of 
course  promised  to  Harold  as  the  reward  of  faithfully 
carrying  out  all  these  promises. 
Fonn  of         To  all  this,  or  to  some  part  of  all  this,  we  are  told  that 
gaidtobe    Harold  swore.     He  swore,  it  is  said,  after  some  form  of 
c«  the        more  than  usual  solemnity,  something  beyond  the  ordinary 
the  saiiitB.   oath  of  homage.     He  swore  upon  the  relics  of  the  saints.^ 
Trick         And  one  famous  version  of  the  tale  represents  this  more 
wnnam      solemn  form  of  oath  as  something  into  which  Harold  was 
about  the    unwittingly  entrapped  by   a  base  trick   on  the  part  of 
William.     It  is  not  an  English  apologist  of  Harold,  but 
a  Norman  admirer  of  William^^  who  tells  us  how  the  Duke 
filled  a  chest  with  all  the  holiest  relics  of  the  saints  of 
Normandy — how  Harold  swore  on  the  chest,  not  knowing 
on  what  he  swore — how  William   then   drew  away  the 
covering  with  which  the  holy  things  had  been  hidden,  and 
bade  Harold  see  how  fearful  was  the  oath  which  he  had 

^  Ord.  Vit.  492  A.     ''Omnia  quie  ab  illo  requiaita  fueraut  super  sane- 
tiadmaB  reliquias  joraverat.*' 
f  Waoe,  10828.     See  Appendix  U. 
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taken,  and  how  awful  was  the  vengeance  which  would  oHAP.x^.. 
light  oa  him  who  failed  to  keep  it.  His  hand  trembled 
and  his  flesh  quivered'  when  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  chest, 
while  still  unknowing  of  all  that  was  in  it;  how  much 
more  frightened  was  he  when  he  knew  by  how  awful  a 
sanction  he  had  unwittingly  bound  his  soul.^  This  may 
be  history  or  it  may  be  legend ;  at  any  rate  it  is  the  honoiur 
of  the  Norman  rather  than  that  of  the  Englishman  which 
is  staked  on  its  truth  or  fidsehood. 

The  oath  then,  whatever  was  its  nature^  being  sworn,  Harold 
Harold  left,  or  was  allowed  to  leave,  the  Norman  court.  5^^]JJi** 
He  returned  to  England  in  full  outward  friendship  withp^*p« 
the  Norman  Duke,  as  his  sworn  man,  his  &ture  son-in-law.  Wul&oth 
With  Hakon,  imd  with  his  sister,  if  she  had  accompanied  ^^  ^^ 
him,  he  sailed  back  to  England.    Wulfhoth,  it  would  seem, 
was  leit  with  the  Duke  as  a  hostage   for  his  brother's 
fid^lity.^ 

I  have  told  this  famous  tale  in  that  one  of  the  many  imposai- 
shapes  which  it  has  taken  which  seems  least  widely  re-^r^^^ 
moved  from  the  probabilities  of  the  case.     It  is  at  least  detaUs, 

but  some 

not  impossible,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  ground- 
of  the  other  shapes.     But  I  would  not  be  understood  as  truth  in 
pledging  myself  to   the  truth   of  a  single  det^.     The  *^®  ■***'7* 
charge  of  perjury  against  Harold  is  a  charge  in  which 
there  is  no  statement  for  the  defence,  while  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  contradict  one  another.     To  my  own  NesBtiye 
mind,  as  I  have  before  said,*   the    strongest  argument  ®f^®^^ 
against  Harold  is  that   there  is    no  statement  for  the  ^^^f^^ 

^  wiiten. 

*  Wace,  10838 ; 

''Quant  Heraut  suz  sa  main  tendi. 
La  main  trombla,  la  char  fr^mi." 
«  lb.  10858 ; 

"Heraut  forment  s'espoanta 
Des  relikes  k'il  11  monstra." 
'  See  Appendix  U.  *  See  vol.  11.  p.  297. 

B   2 
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OHAP.xn.  defence.  Had  there  been  a  single  distinct  English  con- 
tradiction of  the  story,  direct  or  implied,  I  should  have 
cast  away  the  whole  tale  as  pure  invention.  But^  while 
we  have  such  contradictions  on  almost  every  other  point, 
on  this  point  we  have  none.  It  is  clearly  a  weak  point 
in  Harold's  case;  it  was  a  subject  on  which  his  friends 
shrank  from  entering.  This  to  my  mind  proves  a  great 
deal ;  but  we  must  beware  of  dealing  with  it  as  if  it  proved 
more  than  it  really  does.  It  proves  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  something  about  which  Harold's  friends 
could  not  speak  freely.  It  proves  that  there  was  some 
groundwork  for  the  Norman  story;  it  proves  that  Harold 
took  some  engagement  the  breach  of  which  could  easily 
be  spoken  of  as  perjury.  But  it  proves  no  more.  The 
different  forms  of  the  Norman  story  remain  as  contradictory 
to  one  another^  as  lacking  in  all  coiToborative  evidence, 
Nooep-  as  they  were  before.  Harold  swore.  But  when?  All 
to  tS  *"  kinds  of  dates  are  given ;  our  only  means  of  choosing  one 
^*™^  date  rather  than  another  is  by  choosing  the  year  in  which 

least  is  recorded  in  the  English  annals.  Again,  we  conld 
fix  the  date,  if  we  had  any  independent  accounts  of  the 
campaigns  of  Dol  and  Dinan.  But  no  Breton  writer  men- 
tions those  campaigns  at  all ;  no  Norman  writer  mentions 
them  except  in  connexion  with  the  visit  and  oath  of 
Harold.  I  have  myself  placed  the  event  at  the  point  of 
time  which  on  the  whole  seems  least  unlikely;  but  I 
confess  to  have  had  all  along  a  lurking  feeling  that  the 
whole  story  may  have  arisen  out  of  something  which  hap- 
pened in  that  earlier  French  journey  of  Harold's  of  which 
we  have  no  details.^  Harold  then,  I  admit,  swore,  but 
when  he  swore  must  remain  matter  of  conjecture, 
the  place,  And,  if  we  are  thus  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  time 
when  Harold  swore,  we  are  equally  left  to  conjecture  as 
to  the  place.     We  might  have  thought  that  the  scene  of 

*  See  vol.  li.  pp.  431,  434. 
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such  an  event  would  have  been  well  knowni  We  are  told  ohaf.  xu. 
that  the  oath  was  taken  in  the  presence  of  a  full  assembly 
of  the  Norman  nobles;^  but  even  contemporary  authorities 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  spot  where  this  great  council  was 
gathered  together.  We  have  to  choose  at  our  pleasure 
between  Bonneville,  Bayeux,  and  B.ouen.  These  glaring 
contradictions  do  not  indeed  affect  the  belief  that  there 
is  some  groundwork  of  fact  for  the  story,  but  they  are 
quite  enough  to  hinder  us  from  putting  implicit  &ith  in 
a  single  uncorroborated  detail. 

Far  more  important  than  the  questions  when  and  where  or  the 
Harold  swore,  is  the  question  what  he  swore.     Even  here  of  the  oath, 
the  witness  of  his  accusers  does  not  agree  together.     The 
engagement  to  marry  William's  daughter,  so  prominent 
in  most  of  the  accounts,  is  not  directly  mentioned  in  that 
one  which  ought  to   be  the   most  trustworthy  of  any.^ 
There  is  an  utter  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  William's 
many  daughters  it  was  that  Harold  engaged  to  marry. 
According  to  one  version,  this  pai*t  of  the  oath,  if  not  kept, 
was  at  least  not  broken ;  one  statement,  and  that  put  into 
Harold's  own  mouth,^  affirms,  with  whatever  truth,  that 
the  daughter  of  William  to  whom  he  had  plighted  himself 
died  before  his  election  to  the  Crown.     Even  the  most  im- 
portant engagement  of  all,  the  promise  to  secure  William's 
succession,  or  at  least  to  do  all  that  one  man  could  do  to 
secure  it,  appears  in  different  shapes  in  the  different  ac- 
counts.    In  most  of  them  it  is  accompanied  by  lesser  en-  impoBsi- 
gagements  which  carry  their  own  confutation  with  them,  gon^of  it» 
Harold  is  made  to  promise  to  do  various  things  on  William's  alleged 

tennB. 

behalf  forthwith.     The  engagements  to  receive  a  Norman 
garrison  in  Dover  Castle,  to  build  other  castles  elsewhere, 

^  So  say  most  of  the  accounts.     See  Appendix  U. 

"  Cf.  William  of  Poitiers'  direct  account  of  the  oath  in  loi  (see  Appendix 
U),  with  his  incidental  reference  to  it  afterwards,  145  (see  Appendix  P). 

3  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.  "  Liberatum  se  sacramento  aaserens,  quod  filia 
ejus  qiuun  despondcrat  dtra  nubiles  annos  obierat." 
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CHAP.  xn.  and  to  receive  and  maintain  Norman  garrisons  in  them — 
these  were  engagements  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  not 
to  wait  till  the  death  of  Eadward.    They  were  engagements 
to  be  fulfilled  at  once^  as  pledges  of  Harold's  faith,  and  as 
means  of  paving  the  way  for  William's  succession  when 
the  day  should  come.     But  it  is  certain  that  these  lesser 
engagements  never  were   fulfilled;   it  is  nowhere  stated 
that  any  complaint  was  made  during  Eadward's  life  as  to 
their  non-fulfilment.     We  hear  nothing  of  any  complaint, 
of  any  message,  on  the  part  of  William,  until  after  Harold's 
election  and  coronation.     They  were  in  truth  stipulations 
the  fulfilment  of  which  was  simply  impossible,  and  a  prince 
so  clear-sighted  as  William  must  have  seen  that  it  was 
impossible.     Harold  might  indeed  do  all  that  was  in  one 
man's  power  to  secure  the  election  of  William  whenever 
the  throne  should  become  vacant ;  but  it  would  have  been 
beyond  the  power  of  any  man,  even  of  an  Earl  of  the 
West-Saxons,  to  surrender  English  fortresses  to  William 
while  Eadward  still  lived.     When  Eadward  was  dead^  the 
Witan   might   doubtless,   if  they  would,  choose  William 
as  his  successor.     But,  while  William  was  not  yet  King, 
it  would  have  been   simple  treason  in  an  English  Earl 
to  surrender  to  him  a  fortress  which  the  King  and  people 
of  England  had  entrusted  to  his  keeping.     It  is  highly 
probable  that  William   himself  knew  the   English  Con- 
stitution  much   belter  than  the  historians  who  write  as 
his  advocates  and  flatterers.     But  it  called  for  no  special 
knowledge  of  the  English  Constitution,  it  was  little  more 
than  a  matter  of  common  sense,  to  see  that  no  subject, 
however  exalted,  either  could  give  up  or  ought  to  give  up 
English  fortresses  to  a  foreigl^prince,  even  though  that 
foreign  prince  was  the  deOTuMI^ successor  to  the  English 
Crown. 

Harold  then,  as  I  hold,  swore,  but  what  he  swoi*e  is  as 
uncertain  as  it  is  when  and  where  he  swore  it.     We  are 
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left  no  less  wholly  to  conjecture  as  to  the  matter  of  ohap.  zn. 
his  oath  than  we  are  left  as  to  its  time  and  its  place. 
We  know  only  that  it  was  something  which  gave  William 
a  great  advantage,  something  which  enabled  him,  without 
much  difficulty,  to  represent  his  rival  as  guilty  of  a  signal 
perjury.     But  we  can  say  no   more.     If  Harold  really  The  oath, 
promised  to  accept  William  as  King  after  the  death  of^erei^ig 
Eadward,  and  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  J^,J*^^q 
about  his  acceptance  by  the  rest  of  the  nation,  such  an  been  taken 

,  _  undo:  com- 

oath  could  have  been  taken  only  under  compulsion.  I  pulsion. 
Harold  took  such  an  oath^  it  could  only  have  been  be- 
oause  he  felt  that  his  position  in  the  Norman  Court,  how- 
ever honourable  in  appearance,  was  practically  the  position 
of  a  prisoner.  For  such  an  oath  was  one  which  he  cer- 
tainly had  no  thought  of  keeping.  And,  however  reckless 
Harold  may  have  been  with  regard  to  oaths,^  this  was 
an  oath  which  neither  Harold  nor  any  other  man  in  his 
senses  would  have  willingly  taken,  unless  he  had  meant 
to  keep  it.  To  take  such  an  oath,  and  then  to  break  it, 
was  to  give  the  enemy  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 
We  may  therefore  feel  sure  that,  if  Harold  did  swear  to 
all  which  the  Norman  accounts  represent  him  as  swearing 
to,  he  must  have  sworn  simply  because  he  felt  himself  in 
bonds,  because  he  saw  no  other  way  of  escaping  from 
Normandy  and  returning  to  England.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  William  required  such  an  oath,  Wffliam's 
he  could  have  required  it  only  because  he  knew  that  it^^^^_ 
would  not  be  kept.     It  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that,  S^Jj*^ 
at  the   time   when    Harold's   visit  is    commonly  placed,  into  breach 
William  did   not  know  perfectly  well  that  Harold  had 
designs  on  the  English  Crown,  even  if  Harold  were  not 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  42,  489. 

"  The  apology  put  into  Harold's  mouth  by  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iil. 
238)  is  that  he  was  ''necessitate  temporis  coactus."  Wace  (11965)  puts  it 
more  clearly  still.  Harold's  Biographer  (Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  ii.  187)  arguea 
the  point  at  length.     See  Appendix  Y. 
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OHAP.  zii.  in  some  sort  already  acknowledged  as  Eadward's  destined 
successor.  William  could  not  be  so  blind  as  to  think 
that  an  extorted  oath  on  the  part  of  Harold  would  really 
binder  the  English  people  from  electing  Harold  King,  or 
even  hinder  Harold  from  accepting  the  election  of  the 
English  people.  A  formal  oath  to  receive  William  as  King 
could  have  been  required  with  no  other  object  than  that 
of  gainings  on  some  future  day^  the  advantage  of  holding 
Harold  up  to  the  world  as  a  perjured  man.  Harold,ln  short, 
was  called  on  to  take  an  oath,  simply  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  break  it.  Oreat  as  William's  character  was  in 
many  ways,  I  fear  that  this  sort  of  trick  to  entrap  a  rival 
would  have  seemed  to  him  simply  a  praiseworthy  stratagem. 
We  may  be  sure  that  William's  religious  feelings,  to  speak 
of  no  other  motive,  would  have  kept  him  back  from  a 
wilfully  false  oath  in  his  own  person.  But  the  formal 
religion  of  those  times  would  perhaps  not  have  kept  him 
back  from  throwing  an  occasion  of  sin  in  the  way  of  an- 
other, provided  his  own  hands  wore  kept  formally  clean 
from  all  share  in  it.  A  more  enlightened  morality  will 
pronounce  that,  if  William  really  did  thus  purposely  entrap 
Harold  into  the  crime  of  perjury,  the  guilt  of  William  was 
far  blacker  than  the  guilt  of  Harold. 
Probable  But  it  is  in  no  way  necessary  to  suppose  that  Harold 
of  the*oai^.  really  did  swear  to  William's  succession  in  the  full  and 
formal  way  which  the  Norman  writers  assert.  It  is  re- 
markable how  prominent  a  place  is  filled  in  nearly  every 
account  by  Harold's  promise  to  marry  William's  daughter. 
And  it  is  further  remarkable  that  this  promise  is  the  only 
part  of  the  story  which  seems  to  have  reached  some  writers 
An  engage-  in  other  lands.^  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  we  have 
ment  to      ^^^^  before  us   the   germ   of  the  whole  matter.     Harold 

many  ^ 

William's    may  have  promised,  promised,  as  we  are  told  his  manner 
was,  too  hastily,  to  marry  one  of  William's  daughters.     He 

*  See  Appendix  U. 
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may  easily  have  been  thus  far  cajoled  by  the  blandishments  chaf.  xu. 
of  Matilda,  and  even,  as  some  accounts  suggest,  by  the 
expressed  preference  of  the  maiden  herself.  When  once 
out  of  the  snare,  he  may  have  forgotten  or  laughed  at  his 
promise  to  so  youthful  a  bride,  and  love,  or  policy,  or  both, 
may  have  drawn  him  to  the  widow  of  Gruffydd.  We 
must  remember  how  very  lightly  engagements  of  this 
kind  were  both  entered  into  and  cancelled.  The  whole 
history  of  the  middle  ages  is  foil  of  stories  of  daughters 
of  princes  whose  marriage  engagements  were  lightly  made 
and  lightly  broken,  sometimes  through  the  inconstancy 
of  suitors,  sometimes  through  the  faithlessness  of  fathers. 
The  diplomacy  of  days  a  little  later  than  those  of  Harold 
and  William  shows  us  many  a  treaty  of  marriage  which 
became  a  dead  letter  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  signed. 
In  the  morality  of  those  times,  Harold's  breach  of  his 
promise  to  marry  Adeliza  or  Agatha,  or  whatever  the 
maiden's  name  was,  would  certainly  not  be  set  down 
as  a  very  deadly  sin.  But,  deadly  or  not  deadly,  it  was 
manifestly  a  sin  out  of  which  William  could  reap  no  small 
advantage,  one  which  could  easily  be  employed  to  discredit 
the  cause  of  his  adversary.  The  case  would  be  still  combined 
stronger  if  we  could  suppose,  what  is  really  not  unlikely,  ^  ^^ 
that  either   Harold's   knighthood  or   his  enffaffement  to  fonnal 

°  o  o  homage. 

marry  William's  daughter  was  accompanied  by  some  formal 
act  of  homage  done  by  Harold  to  WiUiam.^  We  must 
remember  that  Harold  owed  William  a  real  and  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  deliverance  from  Guy's  dungeon.  He 
consented  to  serve  in  William's  army  in  a  quarrel  which 
concerned  neither  himself  nor  his  country ;  and,  though  older 
than  William,  he  did  not  scruple  to  enter  into  what  was  in 
some  sort  a  filial  relation  towards  him.  It  would  really  not  Probability 
be  wonderful  if,  under  this  combination  of  circumstances,  homage  on 

'  Ck>mpare  the  homage  done  by  Richard  the  Fearless  to  Hugh  the  Great 
on  promising  to  marry  his  daughter.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  221,  609. 
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CHAP.  xn. 

Harold*8 
part. 

Complica* 
tioiifl  of 
the  feudal 
relation. 


Effect  of 
homage 
done  by 
Harold  to 
William. 


Harold  consented  to  become  William's  man.  We  must 
again  bear  in  mind  how  lightly  engagements  of  this  kind 
also  were  entered  into^  and  how  perplexing  and  clashing 
were  the  endless  complications  of  feudalism.  Men  did 
homage  on  all  kinds  of  grounds,  on  the  receipt  of  almost 
any  kind  of  benefit,  and  they  were  often  bound  by  the  tie 
of  homage  to  several  lords  at  the  same  time.  William 
himself  was  the  man  of  King  Henry;  but  he  seems  also  to 
have  looked  on  himself  as  the  man  of  King  Eadward  ;^  it 
is  far  from  unlikely  that  he  did  homage  to  Eadward  as  hia 
chosen  successor  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  England.  Her- 
bert of  Maine  might  have  been  claimed  as  the  man  of  the 
King  of  the  French,  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  and  of 
the  Count  of  Anjou,  all  at  once.  Roger  of  Mortemer  was 
undoubtedly  the  man  of  Duke  William ;  but  he  was  also 
the  man  of  so  small  a  lord  as  Balph  of  Montdidier ;  and 
we  have  seen  the  difficulties  into  which  he  was  brought 
through  this  divided  allegiance.^  King  Malcolm  was  the 
man  of  Eadward  and  the  sworn  brother  of  Tostig ;  yet 
neither  of  these  obligations  kept  him  back  from  ravaging 
Northumberland.^  In  short  the  instances  are  endless.* 
Most  public  men  of  the  eleventh  century  must  have  been 
like  the  English  statesman  of  the  seventeentb,  who  had 
taken  a  great  many  oaths^  and  was  afraid  that  he  had  not 
kept  them  all.^  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  would  be  no- 
thing amazing  if  Harold  became  the  man  of  his  benefactor, 
his  future  father-in-law,  his  military  commander  in  the 
Breton  war.  Such  an  act  of  homage  would  undoubtedly  not 
bind  him,  either  in  its  terms  or  in  its  spirit,  to  receive 
William  as  Eadward's  successor  on  the  throne  of  England. 

>  See  Appendix  U.  *  See  above,  p.  157. 

»  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  383*  384^  457- 

*  One  of  the  strangest  is  the  homage  done  in  1194  by  several  Grerman 
princes  to  Richard  of  England.     See  Roger  of  Howden,  iii.  234. 

«  See  the  speech  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton  on  the  Abjuration  Bill  of  1690. 
Macaulay,  iii.  574- 
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But  it  would  give  William  a  great  advantage  nevertheless.  ^^^-  ^°' 
Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  for  William  to  construe  ^^J^  ^l^' 
the  act  of  homao^  in  one  way  and  for  Harold  to  construe  te-JJ.*^ 

^  '^  ^       WiUiam. 

it  in  another.     When  the  man  assumed  a  crown  to  which 
the  lord  laid  claim,  such  conduct  might  easily  be  repre- 
sented as  a  breach  of  the  man's  duty  to  his  lord.    The  man 
had  promised  to  do  his  lord  faithful  service,  and  he  had 
failed  to  do  that  faithful  service  in  the  matter  which,  of  all 
others,  was  nearest  the  lord's  heart.     Here  was  quite  mate- 
rial enough  for  the  craft  of  William  to  take  advantage  of, 
and  to  turn  to  the  discredit  of  his  rival.     The  relations  of 
lord  and  vassal  in  those  days  were  in  a  state  somewhat  like 
that  in  which  other  relations  of  life  have  been  at  other 
times.     There  must  have  been  few  princes  or  nobles  in  Fluctiwfc- 
Westem  Europe   who  had   not,  at   some    time   or   other,  ^J^^  ^ 
been    guilty   of  some   breach    of  the    strict    duty   of  aJ?*^«o^\ 
man    to   his    lord.     The   fault   thus    lightly    committed  homage. 
was    often  as   lightly  pardoned.     Yet,  as  special   acts  of 
fidelity  called  for  special  admiration,  so  it  was  not  hard, 
whenever  it  was  convenient,  to  insist  on   and  to  aggra- 
vate the  ofience  of  the  faithless  vassal.^     The  offence  was 
one  which  could,  almost  at  pleasure,  be  either  passed  by  as 
altogether  trivial  or  held  up  to  loathing  as  a  sin  of  the  most 
heinous  dye.     The  latter  course,  I  need  not  say,  was  that 
which  would  be  followed  with  unrelenting  eagerness,  when 
the  breach  of  duty  to  be  held  up  for  scorn  and  vengeance 
was  one  committed  by  Harold  and  against  William. 

And,  in  the  ideas  of  those  days,  it  would  be  held  as  Case  of  an 
further    strengthening   the   case  of  William,   as   further  jgUcg^^ 
aggravating  the  crime  of  Harold,  if  the  oath  taken  and 

*  See  the  storiee  of  the  fidelity  of  Geroy  and  his  son  William  to  their 
several  feudal  lords,  vol.  ii.  pp.  228-230.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  constantly 
made  an  aggravation  of  the  imprisonment  of  William  of  Aquitaine  by  Geoffi^y 
Martel,  that  it  was  a  wrong  done  against  his  lord.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  621.  So 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (1087)  says  of  the  last  expedition  of  William 
himself^  that  he  "  hergode  uppan  his  agennc  hlaford  Philippe  pam  cynge." 
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CHAP.  XII.  broken  was  not  merely  the  common  oath  of  a  man  to  his 
lord,  but  an  oath  of  unusual  sanctity,  an  oath  taken  upon 
the  relics  of  the  saints.     We  must  look  at  the  matter  with 

General      the  feelings  of  those  times.     In  any  enlightened  view  of 

OABO  witll 

regard  to    morality^  one  promise  is  as  binding  as  another ;  the  word 
oaths.         ^f  j^  honest  man  is  as  sacred  as  a  thousand  oaths.     But 
the  fact  that  oaths  are  required  among  all  nations  and  under 
all  religions  shows  that  this  is  a  morality  so  high  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  do  not  practically  act  upon  it.     Every 
oath  is  in  truth  a  curse,  a  religious  threat,  a  calling  down 
of  the  vengeance  of  an  unseen  power  on  the  man  who  shall 
break  it.     A  man,  under  different  forms  of  religion,  swears 
by  such  a  god  or  by  such  a  saint.     If  he  breaks  his  oath^ 
he  offers  a  personal  insult  to  the  god  or  the  saint  by  whom  he 
PetBonal     swears.     The  power  whom  he  thus  offends  becomes  his  per-> 
^^'^l^ts    sonal  enemy^  and  may  be  expected  to  mark  him  out  as  an 
"fi^^ ^  object  for  personal  vengeance.    If  therefore  the  story  of  the 
on  their      relics  be  true,  William's  object  was  to  work  on  Harold's 
mind  by  dint  of  the  extreme  of  superstitious  dread,  by  point- 
ing to  all  the  saints  of  Normandy  as  about  to  become  his 
personal  enemies  in  case  he  should  break  his  oath.     The 
strange  thing  to  our  minds  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
struck  any  one  that  the  real  sinner  against  the  saints  was 
True  moral  not  Harold  but  William.     If  the  saints  in  glory  are  con- 
SSeale.      ceived  as  being  still  capable  of  personal  human  passions, 
wmiam      Qj^Q  would  have   expected   that   they  would  look   on   no 

more  ^  ^  ^  "^ 

^tythan  insult  as  SO  great,  so  direct,  so  unpardonable,  as  that  of  pro- 
faning their  holy  relics  to  a  purpose  of  deliberate  fraud. 
Harold  is  made  to  swear ;  then,  after  he  has  swom^  he  is 
told  that  he  has  sworn  on  these  awful  and  wonder-working 
relics,  whose  vengeance,  in  case  of  breach  of  faith,  will  track 
him  like  that  of  the  Erinnyes.  Strange  to  say,  the  author  of 
so  base  a  deception  is  looked  on  as  a  pious  worshipper,  de- 
serving the  highest  favour  from  every  holy  person  a  bone  of 
whom  or  a  scrap  of  whose  clothing  lay  within  the  chest. 
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It  is  the  unwitting  victim  of  fraud  whom  the  saints  mark  chap.  xit. 
out  for  what,  in  the  dealings  of  mortals  upon  earth,  would 
be  looked  on  as  a  somewhat  unjust  vengeance.  The  reader 
must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  tale.  The 
strongest  argument  in  its  favour  is  that  Harold's  alleged 
perjury  seems  to  have  aroused  greater  general  indignation^ 
than  could  have  been  aroused  by  a  mere  breacjEof  the  com- 
mon oath  of  homage.  At  any  rate,  the  question  whether 
such  a  tale  be  true  or  false  is  certainly  one  which  comes 
much  more  nearly  home  to  the  apologist  of  William  than 
to  the  apologist  of  Harold. 

As  to  the  bearing  of  the  transaction  on  Harold's  character,  Harold's 
the  morality  of  the  question  is  easily  summed  up.  What-  j^  br«ikmg 
ever  was  the  engagement  which  Harold  broke,  whether  ^®  ?^^' 
it  was  a  promise  to  betray  England  to  the  stranger  or  taking  it. 
simply  to  contract  a  marriage  of  absurd  unfitness  in  point 
of  years,  his  sin  lay  wholly  in  taking  the  oath,  not  in 
breaking  it.  He  yielded  to  threats  or  to  blandishments, 
to  a  vague  sense  of  danger,  to  a  vague  impulse  of  gratitude 
or  to  a  momentary  inclination,  when  in  strict  morality 
he  ought  to  have  stood  firm  against  every  temptation  and 
every  threat.  Through  one  or  other  of  these  motives  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  cajoled  into  making  a  promise  which 
he  had  no  serious  intention  of  fulfilling.  He  incurred 
whatever  amount  of  guilt  is  incurred  by  thus  trifling  with 
what  ought  to  be  solemn  engagements.  No  one,  I  sup- 
pose, will  argue  that  he  would  at  all  have  mended  matters, 
had  he  fulfilled  his  promise  by  any  act  of  treason  towards 
his  country.  This  of  course  goes  on  the  supposition  that 
his  promise  really  involved  any  such  acts  of  treason.  But 
it  is  just  as  likely  that  Harold  really  broke  no  promise  of 
greatei^  moment  than  that  of  marrying,  at  some  unfixed 
time,  a  child  whose  father  was  younger  than  himself. 

I  found  the  question  wrapped  in  darkness,  and  I  must  Utter 
leave  it  in  the  darkness  in  which  I  found  it.    I  have  thrown  of  the 
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OBAP.  SIX.  out  some  conjectures^  but  it  is  simply  as  conjectures  that  I 
whole         have  thrown  them   out.    The  tale  is  so  beset  with  con- 

mutter,  .     .  ....  .         .« 

tradictions  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  to  anything  like 
The  oath  certainty  on  any  single  point  of  detail.  One  thing  at  least 
tOBBted  ^  certain.  However  deeply  Harold  may  have  sinned 
the  ^gliah  against  William,  England  sinned  not  at  all.  No  promise 
or  oath  of  Harold  could  bind  the  people  of  England^  or 
could  give  William  any  right  over  them  which  he  did  not 
possess  before.  If  Harold  sinned,  his  guilt  was  on  his  owa 
head.  The  people  of  England  were  guiltless,  and  William's 
invasion  of  England  was  none  the  less  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  a  people  who  had  never  wronged  him.  And,  if 
we  accept  the  most  famous  and  most  striking  part  of  the 
story,  it  is  clear  that  the  guilt  of  the  deceiver  was  far 
heavier  than  the  guilt  of  the  deceived.  The  question  is 
therefore  a  Norman  rather  than  an  English  question^  and 
as  a  Norman  question  I  have  dealt  with  it  in  one  of  the 
Norman  chapters  of  my  history. 

Summaiy.  I  may  seem,  in  the  course  of  this  long  chapter,  to  have 
wandered  &r  away  from  Harold  and  from  England.  But 
the  whole  career  of  the  Conqueror  is  an  essential  part  of 
my  subject.  Every  step  in  that  career  is  a  step  towards 
the  great  enterprise  of  his  life.  Every  event  which  throws 
light  on  his  character  belongs  alike  to  the  history  of  botili 
the  lands  over  which  he  ruled.  We  have  now  seen  him 
firmly  establish  himself  within  his  own  Duchy ;  we  have 
seen  him  successful  alike  against  domestic  and  against 
foreign  enemies ;  we  have  seen  him  extend  his  dominions 
by  a  continental  conquest  which  seemed  almost  designed 
as  a  forestalling  of  his  coming  conquest  beyond  the  sea. 
We  again  entered  on  the  direct  stream  of  English  history, 
when  we  reached  that  obscure  and  mysterious  event,  which, 
in  some  way  or  another,  placed  the  hero  of  England  in  his 
power.     We  return  to  the  point  where  we  left  the  affairs 
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of  England.  Harold,  in  Norman  eyes  the  faithless  vassal  obat.  xu. 
of  William,  is  chosen  and  oonseorated  to  the  Crown  which 
William  claimed  as  his  own.  We  have  now  to  see  what 
Bteps  William  took,  when  the  news  reached  him  of  what 
he  deemed,  or  professed  to  deem,  so  great  a  wrong.  A 
few  bootless  attempts  at  negotiation  alone  separate  us  from 
actual  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  A  few  more  pages,  and 
we  shall  have  fairly  entered  on  the  central  scene  of  the 
great  tragedy.  We  shall  soon  have  to  look  on  the  last 
warfiue  of  Teutonic  England  under  the  King  of  her  own 
choioe.  We  shall  soon  have  to  behold  the  twofold  inva« 
0ion,  the  twofold  struggle,  the  last  and  greatest  victory 
of  Harold,  his  first  and  his  last  defeat. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE   NEGOTIATIONS   OF  DUKE   WILLIAM.* 
January — August,  1066. 

Posiidon  of  The  people  of  England  had  made  their  choice.  They 
2ed«S^*of  ^^  placed  the  Crown  of  England  upon  the  head  of  the 
Eadwwnd.  foremost  man  of  their  own  blood.  Harold,  the  son  of 
God  wine,  the  son  of  Wulfnoth,  sat  in  the  kingly  seat  which 
had  never  before  received  an  occupant  of  other  than  kingly 
birth.  The  news  was  not  slow  in  reaching  the  ears  of 
that  mighty  rival  beyond  the  sea,  who  had  long  marked 
that  kingly  seat  as  his  own  heritage,  and  who  could  now 
complain  to  the  world  that  his  heritage  had  been  torn  from 
him  by  his  own  sworn  vassal.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
William  had  long  been  watching  every  breeze  which  could 
bring  tidings  from  England.  The  failing  health  of  Ead- 
ward  was  known  at  Rouen  as  well  as  at  Westminster,'  and 
William  was  doubtless  ready  to  put  in  his  claim  at  the 
first  moment  that  the  throne  should  be  actually  vacant. 
Even  after  the  homage  done  by  Harold,  even  if  we  enlarge 
that  homage  to  the  full  extent  which  it  assumes  in  the 
statements  of  William's  own  laureate,  the  Duke  could  hardly 
have  looked  forward  with  any  hope  to  a  peaceful  suc- 
cession to  the  English  Crown.  He  might  well  doubt  how 
far  he  had  really  bound  Harold,  and,  if  he  had  bound 
Harold,  he  had  at  least  not  bound  England.     But  William 

^  The  authorities  for  this  Chapter  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  for 
the  last. 

'  Will.  Pict.  109.  "  Non  enim  in  longum  sperabatur  Edwardi  aegrotantia 
vita." 
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was  doubtless  ready  for  every  occasion,  ready,  whatever  ohap.  xni, 
might  happen,  with  a  plausible  case  to  set  before  the  world  Effect  on 
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on  his  own  behalf.  His  claim  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  of  the  sud- 
any  acknowledgement  in  England^  but  it  would  at  least  be  tion  of 
a  gain  for  him  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  had  been  formally  H*^^<^ 
put  forth  at  the  right  moment.  And  yet  the  course  which 
events  really  took  was  perhaps,  after  all,  still  more  to  the 
wily  Duke's  advantage.  The  death,  the  burial,  the  coro- 
nation^ followed  so  fast  upon  one  another  that  William  had 
no  chance  of  pressing  his  claim  till  after  the  choice  of 
England  had  been  irrevocably  made.  He  might  now,  if 
he  would,  call  on  the  reigning  King  to  descend  from  an 
usurped  throne ;  he  could  not  call  on  the  English  nation 
to  elect  himself  to  a  vacant  throne.  But  he  gained  thereby 
an  advantage  of  which  the  writers  in  his  interest  have  not 
been  slow  to  make  use^  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
represent  the  reigning  King  as  an  intruder.  He  could 
speak  of  him  as  one  placed  on  the  throne  by  some  hasty 
and  irregular  act,  as  one  reigning  in  any  case  in  opposition 
to  William's  own  earlier  right^  perhaps  even  as  reigning 
without  the  full  and  free  consent  of  the  English  people. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  one  count  which  Norman 
partizans  bring  against  England  is  that  the  English  people 
failed  in  gratitude  to  the  deliverer  who  came  to  set  them 
free  from  a  tyrannical  usurper.^ 


§  1.  The  Negotiations  between  William  and  Harold. 

Events  had  happened  so  fast  at  Westminster,  on  the  The  news 
eve  of  the  Epiphany  and  on  the  festival  itself,  that  the  ^^eL- 
Duke  of  the  Normans  heard  the  whole  story  in  a  single  ^^  ^  , 

•^  ^      Normandy. 

message.^    An   English   ship   carried   the  news  to   Nor- 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (145-146)  gets  very  eloquent  on  this  head;  I  have 
quoted  the  passage  in  Appendix  G. 

'  The  suddenness  of  the  news  is  marked  by  William  of  Poitiers  (121) ; 

VOL.  111.  S 
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OBAP.  xin.  xnandy ;  whether  it  was  sent  specially  by  any  of  William's 
friends  in  England,  or  whether  it  went  simply  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  communication  between  two  friendly 
countries,  we  are  not  distinctly  told.  But,  as  a  special 
messenger  brought  the  news  to  the  Duke^  we  may  conceive 
that  some  of  the  strangers  whom  Harold^s  clemency  had 
aUowed  to  remain  in  the  land^  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
Beoeptdon  of  sending  the  news  to  their  native  sovereign.^  A  gpuphic 
news  by  description  is  given  of  the  reception  of  the  news  by  the 
William.  Duke.^  He  was  in  his  park  of  Quevilly  near  Rouen,*  with 
many  knights  and  esquires^  around  him,  going  forth  to 
the  chase.  He  had  in  his  hand  his  bow — the  bow  which, 
like  that  of  Odysseus,  no  other  man  could  bend® — strung 
and  bent  and  ready  for  the  arrow.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
giving  it  to  a  page  to  bear  after  him,  when  there  came  to 
the  gate  a  messenger,  a  man-at-arms  from  England.  The 
new  comer  went  straight  to  the  Duke ;  he  greeted  him, 
he  took  him  aside,  and  told  him  the  news  privily  and 


It 


Verus  rumor  insperato  yenit  Anglicam  terram  B^e  Edwardo  orbatam, 
esse  et  ejus  corona  Heraldum  omatum.*^ 

*  See  above,  p.  51,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  334,  344,  357. 

^  Li  the  Tapestry  (pi.  8)  we  see  the  ship ;  **  Hie  navis  Anglica  venit  in 
terram  Willelmi  Duels."  See  Bruce,  p.  87.  The  language  of  Waoe  (lo^i) 
seems  to  imply  a  special  messenger ; 

.  .  .  "Un  serjant 

Ki  d'Engleterre  vint  errant, 

Al  Due  vint  dreit." 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  10983.  *  See  Prevoet*s  note,  ii.  120. 
^  Boman  de  Rou,  10989 ; 

''Mult  aveit  od  11  chevaliers 
£  dameisels  et  esquiers." 
On  "  dameisels,*'  "domicelli,"  a  diminutive  of  "  dominus,"  which  now  survives 
both  in  French  and  English  in  the  feminine  only,  see  Ducange  in  voo.  Benoit 
(36640)  applies  the  name,  in  the  form  "danzel,"  to  Wul&oth.  In  the 
pretended  Laws  of  Eadward,  it  translates  "  iE^eling,"  with  the  comment, 
"Nos  de  pluribuB,  quia  filioe  baronum  vocamus  domioelloe,  Angli  autem 
nullum  pneter  filioe  Regum  vocant"  (Schmid,  516). 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  279.  "Fuit  ....  roboiis  ingentis  in  lacertis,  ut 
magno  ssepe  spectaculo  fnerit  quod  nemo  ejus  arctma  tenderet,  quem  ipse 
admisso  equo  pedibus  nervo  eztento  sinuaret."* 
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briefly.     "  King  Eadward  has  ended  his  days  and  Earl  ohap.  xm. 
Harold  is  raised  to  the  kingdom."^    The  message  at  least 
acted  as  a  respite  for  the  destined  victims  of  William's 
bow,  for  the  Duke  had  now  other  matters  than  hunting  to 
think  about.    He  turned  aside  from  the  crafb  of  the  woods; 
he  was  as  a  man  in  anger ;  ofttimes  he  laced  and  ofttimes 
he  unlaced  his  mantle ;  he  spake  to  no  man  and  no  man 
dared  to  speak  to  bim.^     He  crossed  the  Seine  in  a  boat ; 
he  went  to  his  hall,  and  entered  therein ;  he  sat  down  on 
a  bench  and  turned  from  one  side  to  another.     His  head 
rested  against  a  pillar,^  and  his  tace  was  covered  with  his 
mantle.    Long  time  he  thus  sat  in  thought^  no  man  daring 
to  speak  to  him,  though  many  asked  one  another  what 
ailed  him.     At  last  one  drew  near  whom  long  and  inti-  Dialogue 
mate   friendship  allowed    to   deal  more  freely   with  his^jj^^^JJe 
sovereign.     The  famous  Seneschal,  William  Fitz-Osbem,*  ^^^^ 
of  whom  we  have  so  often  heard,  now  rode  back  from  the  OBbem. 
park  and  entered  the  hall,  humming  a  tune^  as  he  walked. 

^  Boman  de  Rou,  10995  ; 

"  Ke  li  Reis  Ewart  ert  fines, 

£  Heraut  ert  a  Bei  levez.'* 

•  lb.  10997; 

"  Quant  li  Dub  ol  bien  escolt^,  Sovant  a  sun  mantel  laci^ 

E  tute  sout  la  verity  £  sovent  Ta  destachi^ ; 

i  *  «  «         »  Ne  il  k  home  ne  parla, 

Semblant  fist  d'home  coroci^.  Ne  home  k  11  parler  n'osa/* 

L*oyre  del  boiz  a  tut  lesai^. 
All  theee  graphic  details  are  peculiar  to  Wace.     Benolt  (36672)  is  much 
shorter. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1012  ;  "Sor  un  p^l  sun  chief  a  mis.**  I  suppose  this 
means,  as  Mr.  Taylor  translates  it,  against  a  pillar.  Waoe*s  description  is 
so  perfect  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  but  simply  repeat  it.  Other- 
wise this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  call  up  the  image  of  the  ancient 
pillared  hall,  as  at  Oakham  and  Winchester,  and  once  at  Westminster,  the 
one  great  apartment  of  the  palace,  as  of  any  other  house,  and  seemingly  open 
to  all  comers. 

*  Wace  (11017)  here  says  simply,  "li  seneschal,"  but  from  v.  11051  we 
see  who  this  seneschal  was. 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1020 ;  **  Par  la  sale  ala  chantusant.**  "  Fredonnant, 
chantant  l^g^rement,"  says  Pluquet ;  "  humming  a  tune"  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
Tendon. 
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'OHAP.xiii.  He  passed  straight  by  the  Duke^  and  many  asked  him 
what  the  news  was  which  so  ailed  their  sovereign.     The 
Duke,  hearing  what  passed  between  the  Seneschal  and  the 
others^  looked  up.     William  Fitz-Osbern  then  told  him 
that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  try  to  hide  the  news  which 
he  had  heard,  for  that  it  was  already  blazed  abroad  through 
all  the  streets  of  Rouen.     Every  man  m  the  city  knew 
that  Eadward  was  dead,  and  that  Harold  held  the  Kingdom 
of  England.     The  Duke  answered  that  that  news  was  in- 
deed the  thing  which  grieved  him.     No  news  could  grieve 
him  more ;  he  sorrowed  alike  for  the  death  of  Eadward 
and  for  the  wrong  done  to  him  by  Harold.    Was  he  simply 
proving  his  friend  ?  or  were  even  his  stout  heart  and  wily 
brain  cowed  and  perplexed  for  a  moment  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  tidings  ?  At  all  events  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  William 
Fitz-Osbem — ^the  bold  of  heart ^ — that  the  first  call  to 
action  is  placed  in  our  story.     He  bids  the  Duke  not 
mourn,  but  arise  and  be  doing.     Let  him  begin,  let  him 
carry  through  what  he  begins ;  let  him,  in  a  word,  cross 
the  sea  and  wrest  the  kingdom  from  the  usurper. 
William'B        The  result  of  William's  deliberations  with  this  trusty 
toH^d.  counsellor  was  the  sending  of  an  embassy  to  the  King  of 
Contra-       the  English.     The  nature  of  the  message  is  as  diversely 
counte  ^    told  as  the  rest  of  the  story  of  which  it  forms  the  sequel, 
the^ture  Again  the  contemporary  English  writers  are  silent ;  they 
liAm*8         make  no  mention  of  Norman  ajQPairs  till  later  in  the  year, 
till  the  very  eve  of  the  Nonnan  invasion.     And  of  the 
other  writers,  each  naturally  throws  the  message  into  such 
a  shape  as  suits  his  own  version  of  that  oath  of  which 
the  message  must  have  been  the  counterpart.     Whatever 
Harold  had  sworn,  whatever  it  suited  William  to  give  out 
that  Harold  had  sworn,  that  of  course  William  now  called 
on  Harold  to  perform.      But  the  demand  ranges  in  dif- 
ferent versions  from  a  summons  to  Harold  to  resign  his 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  1 105 1 .     "  Li  filz  Osber  el  cuer  hardi." 
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Mngdom  to  a  simple  summons  to  many  William's  daughter.^  chap,  xm* 
We  hear  of  more  messages  than  one,  and  in  one  account 
the  tone  of  the   second   message   is  wonderfully  lowered 
from  the  tone  of  the  first.     If  Harold  will  not  resign  the 
kingdom,  nor  give  up  the  castle  of  Dover,  nor  do  any  of 
the  other  things  which  he  has  promised,  let  him  at  least 
marry  the  Duke's  daughter.     If  he  declines  to  do  even 
that,  the  Duke  will  certainly  come  against  him  in  arms 
to  support  his  rights.     The  date  of  the  embassy,  and  the 
place  of  its  reception  by  Harold,  are  as  uncertain  as  the 
exact  nature   of  the  message   or  of  the  oath.     It  was  a 
matter  on  which  William  was  not  likely  to  delay,  and  the 
number  of  events  and  negotiations  which  were  crowded 
into  a  few  months  show  that  he  did  not  delay.     But  our  Date  of 
only  statement  as  to  time  is  the  assertion  of  a  very  untrust-  y^^^ggy  „a. 
worthy  writer  that  the  message  was  either  sent  or  received  c«^<*^« 
on  the  tenth  day  after  Eadward's  death.^    One  would  be  well  [Januanr 
pleased  on  many  grounds  to  know  whether  it  was  received 
before  or  after  Harold  had   set   forth  on  his  mission  to 
win  the  hearts  of  the  malecontents  of  Northumberland. 
One  would   like  to   know  whether   Harold  received  the 
message  of  William  when  surrounded  by  his  own  West- 
Saxons^  or  whether  it  reached  him,  as  an  earlier  embassy 
from  Gaul  had  reached  Glorious  iEthelstan,^  while  he  waa 
engaged  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  most  distant  and 
most  troublesome  portion  of  his  kingdom.     The  point  is  Poadble 
interesting,  as  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Northumbrian  the  mes- 
opposition  to  Harold  may  have  been  in  some  degree  con-  JSSj^Sb 
nected  with  the  challenge  brought  to  him  from  Normandy.  I^^  North- 
The  succession   of  William   was  indeed  not  likely  to  be  land, 
looked  on  with  a  whit  more  of  favour  in  Northumberland 
than  it  was  looked  on  in  Wessex.     But  crafty  spirits  were 
at  work,  who  might  easily  turn  the  claims  of  the  Norman 

'  See  Appendix  Y.  'See  above,  p.  70. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  197. 
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to  their  own  ends.  Such,  it  might  be  argued,  were  the 
results  of  the  hasty  election  of  Harold ;  such  were  the 
results  of  binding  the  free  sons  of  the  North  by  the  voices 
of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
North  again  to  choose  its  own  King,  a  King  who  bad 
never  become  the  man  of  the  stranger^  a  King  whose 
right  could  not  be  challenged  by  any  rival  beyond  the  sea. 
Such  arguments  as  these  seem  quite  in  character  with  the 
position  of  parties  at  the  time,  but  we  can  neither  affirm 
nor  deny  that  they  were  actually  used.  The  exact  time 
of  Harold's  northern  journey,  the  exact  time,  place,  and 
substance  of  the  message  which  Harold  received  from 
the  Norman  Duke,  are  among  those  details  of  our  story 
which  must  remain  unknown  to  us. 

Whatever  was  the  exact  purport  of  the  embassy,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  object.  It  was  sent  simply  in 
order  that  William  might  add  another  count  to  his  indict- 
ment against  the  English  King.  It  was  sent  in  order  that 
William  might  be  able  to  say,  not  only  that  Harold  had 
neglected  to  perform  his  engagements,  whatever  they  were, 
but  that  he  had  formally  refused  to  perform  them  when 
formally  called  upon.  Whatever  William  demanded,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  demanded  it  only  in  the  belief 
and  even  in  the  hope,  that  Harold  would  refuse  it.  He 
could  not  seriously  expect  that  Harold  would,  at  his  bid- 
ding, either  come  down  from  his  throne  or  consent  to 
hold  his  Crown  in  vassalag^.  William  knew  the  temper 
both  of  England  and  of  her  King  a  great  deal  too  well  for 
this.  Even  the  summons  to  marry  William's  daughter 
could  hardly  have  been  seriously  meant;  if  Harold  were 
already  married,  it  could  only  have  been  sent  in  mockery.^ 

^  I  leave  it  to  canon  lawyers  to  determine  whether  Harold^s  precontract 
to  the  daughter  of  William  would  in  any  way  invalidate  his  marriage  with 
the  widow  of  Grufiydd.  Froifi  some  signs  in  Domesday  and  elsewhere, 
which  I  shall  mention  in  a  later  volume,  I  suspect  that  this  was  the  Norman 
view. 
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At  all  events,  the  one  object  of  the  embassy  was  to  put  ohap.  xm. 
Harold,  according  to  William's  view  of  the  case,  still  fur- 
ther in  the  wrong.  Its  object  was  to  supply  William  with 
fresh  topics  for  argument  and  for  rhetoric  in  the  appeal 
which  he  was  about  to  make  to  Normandy,  to  Gaul,  and 
to  Christendom. 
The  answer  of  Harold  to  the  message  is  of  course  dif-  IHflferent 

foiniifl  siycoi 

ferently  conceived,  according  as  the  message  is  differently  to  Harold's 
conceived.    The  answer  depends  on  the  message,  just  as"*^"' 
the  message  depends  on  the  oath.    But  all  accounts  agree 
in  describing  the  answer  as  a  complete  reAisal.   Whatever  His  aoswiir 

in  Any  csso 

William  summoned  Harold  to  do,  Harold  refused  to  do  it.  a  distinct 
And,  according  to  some  versions,  if  mockery  was  intended  ,""^**^ 
by  the  Norman,  it  was  answered  with  mockery  in  return. 
The  English  King  is  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
giving  his  sister  in  marriage  to  a  Norman  noble.    Harold 
answers  that  his  sister  is  •  dead,  and  he  asks  whether  the 
Duke  wishes  her  corpse  to  be  sent  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose.*   When    called    on    himself  to   marry   the  Duke's 
daughter,  he  answers,  according  to  one  version,  that  the 
daughter  whom   he  promised  to   marry  is  already  dead.' 
According  to  another  account,  he  takes  a  high  constitu-  Constita* 
tional  ground.     A  King  of  the  English  cannot  marry  agm^gg^^^' 
foreign  wife  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan  of  England.  J^^^ij 
Such  an  act  could  not  be  done  without  doing  great  damage  He  cannot 
to  his  kingdom.^     This  answer,  whether  ever  really  made^!^ 
or  not,  is  not  likely  to  point  to  any  formal  enactment  on  ^J^^ 
the  subject  of  roy^l  marriages.     But  it  expresses  the  uni-  sentoftlia 

AfVitsn. 

versal  feeling  of  the  nation  that  none  bat  Englishwomen  En^ish 
were  fit  to  be  wives  and  mothers  of  English  Kings.  Eng-  ^^^ 
land  had  seen  one  Norman  Lady,  and  one  King  who  was  f*^  ^ 

foreign 
*  So  Eadmer  and  those  who  copy  from  him.    See  Appendix  Y  mamages. 

'  Wm.  Malms,  iii.  238.     See  Appendix  Y. 
'  Eadmer,  5.     "Si  de  filift  suk,  quam  debiii  in  uxorem,  ut  afsaerit,  ducere, 

agit,  super  r^gnum  Anglis  mulierem  extraneam,  inoonsultis  piincipibuBy  me 

nee  debere  nee  ednegrandi  injuria  poeee  adducere  noverit.** 
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OBAP.  xln.  Norman  on  his  mother's  side.    There  was  no  wish  amon^ 
the  English   people  to   see  such   another  Lady  or  such 
another  King.     The  marriage  of  Emma,  and  the  Norman 
connexion  which  followed  it,  had  well  nigh  been  the  un- 
doing of  England.     That  they  had  not  been  wholly  her 
undoing  was  due  to  the  reigning   King  and  his  father. 
Their   dynasty   at    least,   the    Kings   of  the    House    of 
Godwine,  should  be  for  ever  kept  free  from  all  foreign 
elements.     Harold's  own  Danish  mother^  so  near  to  the 
great  Cnut  in  kindred  or  affinity,  could  hardly  be  looked 
on  as  a  stranger.     Tostig  and  his  foreign  wife  were  in 
banishment^  and  England  had  no  wish  for  their  return. 
The  whole  nation  was  no  doubt  fully  purposed  that  the 
next  brood  of  ^thelings  whom  England  saw  should  be 
no  half-caste  offspring  of  Norman  or  even  of  German  or 
Flemish  mothers,  but  Englishmen  of  purely  English  blood. 
Against  such  a  feeling  as  this  Harold,  even  if  he  had  wished, 
could  not  have  dared  to  struggle.     The  answer  put  into 
his  mouth,  whether  historically  genuine  or  not,  well  ex- 
presses uncorrupted  English  feeling  on  this  important  point. 
It  well  expresses  too  the  necessity  undeiLJghich  a  King 
of  the  English  lay,  not  only  to.  obey  the  writteQiais:,J>ut 
to  consult  in  all  things  the  wishes  and  feelingS-^oLlhie 
English  people* 
Ai^Timent       Another  form  of  the  answer  put  into  Harold's  mouth 
to  Harold    breathes  an  equally  sound  and  constitutional  spirit.    William 
^J^^^of  denaands  the   Kingdom   of  England,   which   Harold,_Jig 
his  oath,     alleges,  had   sworn  to  make  over  to  him*     The  JEnglish 
^  ^^.    King  answers   that  such  an  oath  was  in  itself  void ;   ta 
out  the       break  it  were  a  less  evil  than  to  keep  it.     The  oath  was 
theWitan.  One  by  which  Harold  bound  himself  to  transfer  to  Duke 
William  an  heritage  which  was  neither  Harold's  nor  Wil- 
liam's, but  which  only  the  voice  of  the  English  people, 
could  bestow  on  any  man.^    The  oath  or  vow  which  a 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.     *'  Prsssumptuosum  fuisse  quod,  nhsqne  generaii 


answer. 
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maideQ  in  her  father^s  house  made  without  her  parents'  ^^ap.  xni. 
knowledge  was  void  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man.^    Much 
more  then  was  the  oath  void  which  he,  when  still  a  sub- 
ject, without  the  knowledge  of  King  or  people,  had  sworn 
under  the  pressure  of  a  momentary  constraint,  on  a  matter 
touching  the  whole  realm  .^     It  was  not  reasonable  to  ask 
him  to  give  up  a  Crown  which  had  been  placed  on  his 
head  by  the  common  voice  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  which 
their  voice  alone  could  lawfully  deprive  him.^    Such  is  the 
doctrine  which  is  put  into  Harold's  mouth  by  a  writer 
tvhose  divided  sympathies  lean  decidedly  to  the  Norman 
pide.     It  is  a  doctrine  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  Cbnstita- 
a  constitutional  King,  a  doctrine  which  the  historian  him-  p^rtance 
self  allows  to  be  true  or  at  least  highly  plausible.*   Valu-  ^^^® 
able,  if  it  be  a  genuine  record  of  what  Harold  said,  this 
speech  becomes  almost  more  valuable  if  we  look  on  it  as 
the  speech  which  a  writer  a  generation  later  deemed  most 
in  keeping  with    Harold's   character   and  position.     The 
argument,  for  its  own  purpose,  as  an  answer  to  William, 
is  perfect.     The  accession  of  Harold  was  not  the  act  of 
Harold  only;  it  was  equally  the  act  of  the  English  people. 
However  guilty  Harold  might  be  towards  William,  the 

* 

senate  et  populi  eonventu  d  edido,  alienam  illi  hsreditaiem  juraverit; 
proinde  stultum  sacramentum  frangendiim.**  This  is  less  forcibly  put  by 
Eadmer  (5) ;  "  Regnum  quod  necdum  fuerat  meum  quo  jure  potui  dare  vel 
permittere  ?  ** 

*  Numbers  xxx.  3-5. 
'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.     "Quanto  magis  quod  ille,  sub  Regis  virg&  con- 

Btitutus,  nesdente  omni  Anglift,  de  toto  regno,  necessitate  temporis  oo* 
actus,  impegerit,  videatur  non  esse  r&tum/* 

'  lb.  "  Prseterea  iniquum  postulat  ut  imperio  decedat,  quod  tanto  favore 
dvium  regendum  susceperit ;  hoc  nee  provincialibus  gratimi,  nee  militibus 
tukan.**  I  do  not  fully  understand  this  last  clause.  Would  Harold^s  Thegns 
and  Housecarls  have  been  specially  exposed  to  danger  in  case  of  William*B 
peaoeM  accession  ?  Or  does  the  historian  write  by  the  light  of  his  own  time 
and  of  Domesday,  remembering  how  much  more  heavily  William*B  confis* 
cations  fell  on  the  **  milites"  than  on  the  '' provinciales.'* 

*  lb.  **  Ita  revertebantur  inanes  nuntii,  vel  veris  vel  verisimilibus  ar- 
gumentis  pnestricti.* 


Li    »» 
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English  people  were  free  from  all  guilt  towards  William 
and  towards  all  mankind.  And^  whatever  might  be  the 
jj,niU  of  TTfiinKI^  it  was  a  guilt  which,  as  his  own  argument 
assumes,  l%y  i^ho^^y  in  taking  the  oath,  not  afr  ^^^  ^" 
breaking  it. 

The  errand  then  of  the  Norman  ambassadors  was  a  boot- 
less one.  No  doubt  it  was  the  intention  of  him  who  sent 
them  that  it  should  be  bootless.  Whatever  were  their  de- 
mands, whether  they  came  once  only  or  oftener,  whether 
they  raised  their  demands  or  lowered  them,  whether  they 
dealt  in  persuasion  only  or  in  threats  as  well  as  persuasion,^ 
Harold,  evidently  speaking  the  voice  of  the  English  people^ 
refused  all  that  was  demanded  of  him.  No  other  course 
indeed  was  possible.  The  point  hardly  needs  to  be  argued* 
Harold  could  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan,  either 
resign  the  Crown  to  William  or  hold  it  of  him  in  vassalage. 
And  the  consent  of  the  Witan  would  certainly  not  have 
been  given  for  "any  such  purpose.  The  whole  question 
in  short  was  frivolous.  The  dispute  had  reached  a  stage 
which  was  past  negotiation,  and  Harold  and  William  alike 
knew  that  all  negotiation  was  vain.  What  William  gained 
by  his  embassy  was  again  to  entangle  Harold  in  the 
meshes  of  his  subtle  craft.  Harold  could  only  refuse  every 
demand  of  William ;  but  Harold's  refusal  of  Williams's  de- 
mands made  another  point  on  William's  side,  of  which  he 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 


WilUam's 
only  hope 
lay  in  war. 


§  2.    Claims  and  Arguments  of  William, 

William  had  now  no  chance — in  truth  there  had  never 
been  a  time  when  he  really  had  a  chance— of  winning  the 

»  WiU.  Malms,  iii.  238.  "Alter  [WillelmuB]  interea  ilium  [Haroldum] 
per  nmitioB  leniter  convenire,  de  rupto  fcedere  ezpoetulare,  predbus  minas 
insuere ;  sciret  se  ante  annum  emensimi  ferro  debitum  vindicaturum,  Uluc 
iiurum  quo  HaroldHS  tutiores  se  pecks  habere  piUarft.^  Is  ibis  last  not  very 
intelligible  clause  a  Boo£f  at  the  English  tactics  of  fighting  on  foot  ? 
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English  Crown  except  by  tlie  sword.     But,  before  he  made  chap.  xm. 
that  last  appeal,  he  had  many  minds  to  work  upon  and 
to  win  over  to  his  cause.     An  enterprise  such  as  he  de- 
signed was  one  such  as  no  Norman  Duke  had  ever  before 
attempted.    It  was  one  which  might  seem  altogether  be- 
yond the  power  of  Normandy  to  achieve.     William's  own 
father   had    indeed    contemplated   an  English  war,   and  1028-1035. 
he  had  actually  gathered  together  a  fleet  for  the  invasion 
of  England.*      But  the  enterprise  of  Robert  was  under- 
taken to  restore  the  banished  heir  of  England,  driven  from 
his  native  realm  by  a  foreigpi  invader.     Such  at  least  was 
the  colour  which  Robert  would  put  upon  his  schemes^  and 
in  carrying  out  such  schemes  he  doubtless  reckoned  on  a 
certain  measure  of  English  support.     It  was  not  really 
likely  that  Englishmen  would  have  joined  a  Norman  army 
to  drive  out  Cnut  in  favour  of  the  sons  of  -ffithelred.     But 
dreams  of  this  kind  are  ever  the  food  of  exiles,^  and  of 
princes  who  take  up  the  cause  of  exiles.     But  in  William's 
case  there  was  no  room  for  any  delusions  of  this  kind. 
William  had  no  rights  but  his  own  to  assert,  and  those  No  Engliah 
rights,  lie  must  have  known  veiy  weU,  were  not  acknow-  ^Vlt 
ledged  by   a  single  native  partizan.'      He  might  gain  ^*^^^*™' 
somewhat   by  sowing  dissensions  within   the  island,   by 
abetting  any  schemes  on  the  part  of  Eadgar  or  Tostig  or 
the  sons  of  JElfgar.     But  his  only  gain  in  this  way  would 
be  the  gain  of  dividing  and  weakening  England.    Any 
English  party  which  was  dissatisfied   with   the  election 
of  Harold  would  assert  the  claims,  not  of  William  but 
of  some  English  competitor.     For  direct  help  in  England  Difficultiai 
William  could  look  only  to  the  Norman  settlers  whom  terpriae. 
Harold  had  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country.     He  had, 
in  short,  to  win  the  English  Crown,  if  he  won  it  at  all, 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  469  et  eeqq. 

'  jdSech.  Ag.  1653.     M  17a;  <f>€vyoyTat  &if9gaM  IXvlioM  cirovfUvovt, 

'  Except  perhaps  Ralph  of  Norfolk.     See  Appendix  PP. 
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OQAF. xin.  by  no  means  but  that  of  open  war.     Anil  hi*  hfff^  ^^  wagpg 
who  wag  hia  own  p<wr  in  thp  art  nf  war,  whpn  thp  land  was 

iloffln^lpil  hj  n.n  nrmj  in    iha   liigliAgf.  cfAffl   nf  Affi/n'oT^njr    nn 
nrvnj    wliinVi     Tia/I     nPVftr    Vnnwn     ilpfAitf.^     itnil     Tpliin}i     waa 

William  had  in  short  to  make  good  his  rights  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  least  hope  of  native  help,  and  withal  in  the 
teeth  of  King  Harold  and  his  Housecarls. 
^^^^Sr^        Such  an  enterprise  as  this  might  well  seem  to  be  l>eyond 
Norman     the  powcrs  of  a  Duke  of  the  Normans  and  of  his  Duchy. 
Apulia.      ^h®  successes  of  the  Normans  in  Apulia  might  indeed  make 
it  seem  as  if  no  enterprise  could  be  impossible  to  Norman 
valour.    If  private  adventurers  could  thus  carve  out  princi- 
palities for  themselves^  what  conquests  might  not  be  made 
by  the  Duke  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  force  of  the 
Duchy  ?   And  no  doubt  the  example  of  the  conquests  made 
by  his  countrymen  in  the  South  of  Europe  was  ever  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  William  in  planning  his  great  under- 
piffepences  taking  in  the  North.     But  the  mere  fact  that  the  warfare 
the  two      was  in  the  one  case  waged  in  the  South  and  in  the  other 
^**^*         in  the  North  was  an  important  element  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Apulian  and  the  English  enterprise.    The  actors 
indeed  in  the  one  case  were  private  adventurers,  while  in 
the  other  it  would  be  a  sovereign  at  the  head  of  his  sub- 
jects and  vassals.    Duke  William  could  no  doubt  command 
a  far  greater  force  than  the  sons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville, 
but  then  he  was  also  obliged  to  wage  a  wholly  different 
Greater      tind  of  warfare.      The  Duke  of  the  Normans  could  not 
of  the         afford  to  sit  down  in  some  comer  of  England,  and  to  win 
^^^^   his  way  step  by  step,  ever  and  anon  gaining  this  or  that 
skirmish  or  taking  this  or  that  castle.    And  again,  without 
joining  in  any  ignorant  depreciation  of  Byzantine  military 
prowess,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  sons  of  Tancred  had 
ever  joined  battle  with  enemies  who  could  be  at  all  com- 
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^  spared  with  the  enemies  with  whom  Duke  William  would  chap.  xin. 
have  to  join  battle  in  England.  If  Robert  Wiscard  and 
his  brothers  had  ever  met  with  really  equal  foes,  it  was 
when  they  encountered  Pope  Leo's  German  auxiliaries/  1053. 
and,  by  that  time,  they  had  risen  somewhat  above  the 
rank  of  private  adventurers.  They  had  waged  a  desultory 
war&re  against  a  town  here  and  a  castle  there,  towns  and 
castles  defended  for  the  most  part  by  the  mercenaries  of  a 
distant  Emperor.  They  had  never  faced,  what  William 
would  have  to  face  in  England^  a  native  King  at  the  head 
at  once  of  an  armed  nation  and  of  a  native  standing  army. 
All  ordinary  prudence  would  naturally  shrink  from  such  William'B 

a  risk.      Tf.   ig  nnly    m\ni\a  IiIta   flutf  n£  William  .whifihCftP  highest 

TJss  nbovft  all   ordinary  prndf^nfiflj  whifih  know  thrir  nwn  ^^^  ^^' 
jB^tJ^sIy  that  tindartakinga  wbioh  jygukl  be  madness  in 

AfKi>rQ  aro  in  fliPi'r  Vmnilfl  Pi>rfjLin  nf  rmoopss.      But  William  Necessity 

himself  could  not  hope  for  success,  unless  he  could  win  over  pu^^** 
others  far  and  near  to  look  with  favour  uiwn  his  schemes,  »vour  for 

*  •        ,     ma  enter- 

and  unless  he  could  inspire  tbem  with  that  confidence  in  prise, 
themselves  and  in  their  leader  without   which   such   an 
undertaking  would  be  simply  hopeless.     He  had  fii*st  to  First  in  his 
deal  with  the  chiefs  and  people  of  his  own  Duchy.    Without  Duchy, 
their  consent^  without  their  thorough  good  will,  he  could 
do  nothing.     To  cross  the  sea  to  conquer  England  was 
quite  another  matter  from  putting  down  Norman  rebels, 
from  driving  out  French  and  Angevin  invaders^  or  even 
from  annexing  neighbouring  towns   and   provinces,   like 
Domfront  and  Le  Mans.     William's  men  were  bound  by 
their  feudal  tenure  to  follow  his  standard  on  the  field  of 
Yal-es-dunes  and  beneath  the  walls  of  Alen9on.    JButu.it. 
might  well  be  doubted  whethpsr  their  fpnrlal  .tenure  bound 
thpm  to  fnllnw  his  stanflanl  hftynnd  the  sea  in  an  enterprise, 
in  ivhich  Normandy  had  no  interest.     At  all  events  they 

*  See  above,  p.  91. 
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CHAP.  xm.  ^ere  not  likely  to  muster  with  the  same  zeal  for  the  more 

hazardous  undertaking.     The  Cenomannian  war  had  been 

a  war  of  aggression  no  less  than  the  English  war  would  be, 

and  the  spoils  of  conquered  England  would  doubtless  be  far 

richer  than  the  spoils  of  conquered  Maine.   But  men  would 

not  be  so  ready  to  trust  themselves  in  hope  of  spoil  in  the 

unknown  land  beyond  the  sea  as  they  were  to  go  on  a 

foray  in  an  adjoining  province,  from  which  it  was  an  easy 

The  Nor-    matter  to  make  their  way  back  to  their  own  homes.     To 

^raoaded,  attempt,  by  any  mere  stretch  of  the  ducal  authority,  to 

**"*  *?°i"     carry  men  across  the  seas  to  win  crowns  for  "William's  own 

pelled,  to  •' 

the  under-  personal  behoof  would  have  been  simply  hopeless.  William 

knew  better  than  to  risk  his  popularity  and  his  authority 

by  any  attempt  of  the  kind.     His  object  was  to  carry  the 

feelings  of  his  people  with  him,  and  to  conquer  England 

by  the  swords  of  Norman  volunteers. 

VanouB  But  the  feeling  to  which  William  was  about  to  appeal 

tTwlS^     was  something  more  than  the  mere  desire  of  spoil,  or  even 

f^p^Oed     *^*^  ^^®  higher  sentiment  of  feudal  loyalty.     Nor  did  he 

design  to  make  his  appeal  to  his  own  Normandy  only.    JUi 

BeUgiouB    prise  a  far  higher  character  and  a  far  wider  range.     The 

of  the  age;  ^®  ^^  ^  religious  age;    Normandy  was  an  eminently 

"P?^y     religious  country;  Willian*  professed,  and  in  many  respects 

character    honestly  practised,  a  devotion  to  religion  beyond  that  of 

'  other  men.     It  is  not  without  real  propriety  that  the  pane- 

gyi-ist  of  William  stops  at  this  stage  of  his  narrative  to  tell 

us  of  the  flourishing  state  of  Normandy  and  the  Norman 

Church  under  a  prince  equally  valiant,  just,  and  devout. 

William  laboured  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  Duchy  by 

keeping  down  all  its  disturbers  with  the  strong  hand ;  the 

Truce  of  God  was  nowhere  so   strictly  kept   as   in   the 

Norman  land.^     William  in  his  own  person  heard  and 

judged  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  fatherless^  and  the  widow; 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
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hig  jy|QfiAft  kept  back  his  courtiers  and  favourites  from  chap.  xm. 
deeds  of  wrong ;  in  his  days  the  mighty  man  durst  not 
remoYe  the  landmark  of  his  poorer  neighbour.^  An 
orthodox  believer,  a  diligent  student  of  Scripture,  a  de- 
vout worshipper  and  communicant/  a  father  careful  for 
the  education  of  his  children,^  William  from  his  youth 
up,  layman  and  prince  as  he  was,  set  a  model  to  priests 
and  prelates.  He  chose  the  good  among  them  for  his 
friends  and  counsellors,  and  he  visited  the  unjust  and 
neglectful  with  his  severest  displeasure.  A  zealous  re- 
former, he  constantly  attended  in  person  at  ecclesiastical 
synods,^  and  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  episcopal  and  archidiaconal  courts.'^     Under 

*  WOl.  Pict.  113.     "CauflBam  viduse,  inopis,  pupilli,  ipse  humiliter  aa* 
diebttt^  mlBerioorditer  agebat,  rectissime  definiebat.     EjuB  eequitate  repri- 
mente  iniquam  cupiditatem,  vioini  minus  valentis  aut  limitem  agri  movere, 
aut  rem  ullam  usurpare,  nee  potens  audebat  quisquam  nee  fiiTniliaria/*    Cf. 
yd.  ii.  p.  170. 

'  lb.  "Aodpere  solitas  estayido  auditu  suavique  gustu  sacne  paginaa 
■ennoneBy  iis^  ut  anime  epulum  sumeret,  delectari  desiderans,  castigari, 
atque  edooeri.  Sumebat  et  honorabat  condecenti  reverenti&  hostiam  salu« 
tarem,  Dominicnm  sanguinem/*  I  do  not  know  that  the  word  ''auditu*' 
absolutely  proyes  that  William  could  not  read,  but  it  looks  like  it.  He  was 
howeyer  fully  aware  of  the  adyantages  of  learning,  eyen  in  laymen.  See 
yoL  ii.  p.  271.  This  passage  is  also  to  be  noticed  as  one  among  seyeral 
which  show  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  still  allowed.  The  Arch- 
deaoon  goes  on  to  extol  his  sovereign's  orthodoxy  in  the  matter  of  Transub- 
stantiatton,  and  to  tell  how  he  droye  from  his  dominions  the  heresy  which 
taught  otherwise— "aliter  sentientem  prayitatem" — that  is  doubtless  the 
teanbing  of  Berengar.    See  yol.  ii.  pp.  115,  225. 

*  lb.  114.  "Ejus  liberi  pietatem  Christianam  infiemtes  didicere  dOigenti 
proyidone  ipdus."  This  pious  care  answered  better  with  his  daughters 
than  with  his  sons. 

*  lb.  "Quoties  ejus  edicto  et  hortatu  conyenere  Pnesules,  Metropoli* 
tanus  cum  sufifraganeis,  de  statu  relligionis,  clericorum,  monachorum,  atque 
laioorum  actuii.  Synodis  his  arbitrum  se  deesse  nolebat."  The  adyantages 
of  the  prince's  presence  are  tben  dwelt  upon. 

*  lb.  "Delate  forte  suas  ad  aures  immani  alicujus  crimine,  quod  epi- 
soopus  aut  archidiaoonus  jutto  dementiua  yindicayerit,  reum  majestatis 
tetemsB  teneri  jussit  incarceratum,  quousque  caussa  domini  aequitate  districta 
decemeretur,  episcopum  aut  archidiaoonum,  yeluti  adyersarios  divins 
partis,  criminans  in  judicium  devocandos,  feriendoe  grayi  sententi&."    The 
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CHAP.  xm.  his  government  churches  rose,  monasteries  were  restored  td 
the  purity  of  their  rule,  Abbots,  Bishops,  all  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  became  models  of  the  due  discharge  of  their  several 
Influenoee  duties.  Nor  is  it  without  reason  that,  immediately  on  this 
franc  on  pai^egyric,  our  author  adds  his  first  mention  of  the  great 
William*B    man  ^hom  William  had  now  chosen  as  his  special  coun- 

oounwls. 

seller  in  all  matters  touching  the  Church  and  religion. 
The  Prior  of  Bee,  the  renowned  Lanfranc,  was  now,  not 
indeed  in  rank  but  in  influence,  the  first  man  in  the 
Norman  Church.^     ^n^  ^^  h  ir^r^«?9^^^V  nnt  to  traf^f  t^^ 

liftTi^l     nf    T.nnfran/>     m     fViA     nnnnaft     wliifih     William     nOW 

CslllMfid.  The  minds  of  the  Duke  and  the  Prior,  exer- 
cised as  they  had  been  in  such  different  pursuits,  had 
still  much  in  common.      In  both  we  see  the  same  wide 

^■nnpj     flin      nnmn     c»iil.f1nf  jr^     fV^p     t^fl^^p     f1ain>g         Jn     maUy 

things  Lanfranc  would  be  the  teacher,  but  he  would  ever 
find  in  William  a  pupil  worthy  of  his  teaching.  The  cos- 
mopolitan traveller,  who  had  migrated  from  Pavia  to  Bee 
— the  scholar  who  had  turned  firom  the  study  of  the  laws 
of  Csesar*  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  God — the  theologian 
who  had  refuted  the  heretic  face  to  fece — the  diplomatist 
who  had  won  the  consent  of  the  Roman  Court  to  his 
The  sovereign's   marriage — he  it  was,  we  cannot  doubt,   who 

character    put  into  William's  hands  the  surest  weapon  for  his  con- 

aiteT)riBe     V^^^^-     «^ft   it  W^^   ^^^^  fitnglif.  him    f/^   lay  h\a  ohimrUOt 

probably     only  Jafifbra  Nf>rma.ndy,-but  before  ^  Christendom,  and  to 

Lanfranc.    olok^  a  wrongful  aggression  under .  the  gnisp  of  a  Hnly 

War,     He  it  was  who  taught  him  to  gather  round  his 

obscure  words  "  justo  dementdus"  mean,  I  conceive,  not  that  the  ecclesiastical 
judges  were  too  strict,  but  that  they  let  off  offenders  for  money.  On  the 
d<nngs  of  Archdeacons  see  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  and  the  passage  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury there  referred  to. 

^  Will.  Pict.  115.  "Lanfrancum  .  .  .  intimd  familiaritate  colebat;  ut 
patrem  venerans,  verens  ut  prseceptorem,  diligcns  ut  germanum  aut  prolem. 
nil  oonsulta  anim»  suae,  iUi  speculam  quamdam,  undo  ordinibus  ecde- 
fiiasticis  per  omnem  Normanniam  prospiceretur,  commisit."' 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
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standard  crusaders  from  well  nigh  every  Western  land,  ohap.  xm^ 
and  in  the  end  to  set  foot  on  English   ground,   not  as 

an  adventurer  avftnging  hia  privaf^  qnarrAl^  hnt.  aa  f.liA 
champion  of  the  Churfih,  marfihing  forth  with  thp  Ap- 
proval and   f.hft  KlpflBiTig  nf  flip   f/>mpnm1  anH  fhA  gpir^fnal 

Let  US  then  see  what  was  the  case  against  Harold  and  Natoro  of 
against  Enghmd  which  William  thus  brought  to  be  judged,  cUdm  to" 
as  we  may  say,  by  the  public  conscience  of  Europe.     The  ^English 
pleading  of  William  and  his  advocates,  not  only  in  his  own 
Norman  Parliament,   but  at  the   bar  of  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor,^  and  the  whole  worlds  is  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable instances  of  human  subtlety.      It  was  a  wonderful 
example  of  the  way  in  which  wily  men,  men  like  William 
and  Lanfranc,  can  persuade  others^  and  most  likely  per- 
suade themselves  also,  that  the  worse  cause  is  the  better. 
I   have   more    than   once    already   shown    that    Wj|Jja.m  No  vniid 
had^no  valid  r.laim-ofany-  Jdnd.J;a^tha  English  Crown,  either  by 

He  had  nn  rlaim  hy  hpreditary  right; for  thp.  Crown  ^f  ^^!righ* 

England  wqf  ^^^'  hproilifaryj  and,  if  it  had  been  hereditary,  by  bequest, 

or  by 

no  theory  of  succession  that  ever  was  heard  of  could  make  election. 
William  the  heir.     Hi)-  had  no  claim  by  bequest ;    for  a 

King  nf  tlifl  "Rngliflli  omilrl  iir>f  l^^nf^ofli  h\e  Iriny^nm  lilro 
fl.  privftt/^  PfifAt/>^  anfl  moh  pnurpr  nf^  r<v*r>mmpnflflfir>n  aia  fliA 

yJTig  A\A  p/%ociocQ  UqA  K/^t^  axofoised  in  favour  of  «Betb«r« 

Hfl  hft/1  nn  nlaim  hy  plp/^tfo^^ ;  for  the  people  of  England, 

in  full  Gemot  assembled,  had  chosen  another  as  their  King. 

He  had  indeed  suffered  a  wrong,  whatever  was  its  nature  Haiold^s 

and  degree,  at  the  hands  of  the  King  whom  England  had  levant  to 

chosen.     Harold  had  sworn  to  do  something,  and  he  had  S^^^""** 

'  Tliere  was  of  course  no  actually  crowned  Emperor  at  this  moment,  but 
the  appeal  which  we  shall  see  William  presently  making  to  the  young  King 
Henry  or  his  counsellors  was  doubtless  made  to  him  rather  in  his  character 
as  future  Eoman  Emperor  than  in  his  lowlier  cliaracter  of  a  local  German 
King. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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opAP.  ;iin.  not  done  what  he  had  sworn  to  do.     That  was  literally  all, 
and^  as  a  claim  on  the  Crown  of  England,  it  was  nothing. 
If  Harold  were  to  resign  the  Crown,  if  Harold  were  killed 
in  battle  or  in  single  combat^  William  would  not  thereby 
gain  any  right  to  the  Crown  greater  than  he  had  before. 
Harold  had  no  power,  any  more  than  Eadward  had,  to 
make  over  the  Crown  to  another ;  his  resignation  or  death 
would  simply  create  a  vacancy,  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land might  fill  as  they  would.     The  utmost  that  could 
be  said  on  William's  side  was  that  Harold^s  wrong  doing 
gave  William  a  eaws  belli,  and  that  a  victory  over  Harold 
would  give  William,  by  right  of  conquest,  all  the  goods  of 
Harold,  the  English  Crown  among  them.    But  so  odious 
a  straining  of  the  Law  of  Nations  was  too  clearly  unjust  for 
The  right   William  to  venture  publicly  upon  it.   The  right  of  conquest 
not  put      ^<^^  &  right  which  he  took  care  never  to  put  prominently 
^'*^*'^      forward.     He  always  claimed  as^  .lawM  heir  .deficanded 
WflliMii*B    nf  ft  lawful  pnggnac^/M^    And  it  marks  a  stage  in  the  growth 
pubUo        of  European  civilization,  when  William  saw  that  bis  cause 
SSTof*     would  be  strengthened  by  making  his  claim,  formally  and 
adyuMang   solemnly,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men.     The  age  of  mere- brute 
tion,  force  was  clearly  past,  when  a  prince  claiming  a  foreign 

crown   took    such   pains  to  win   the  public   opinion   of 
Europe,  and  employed  so  many  pens  and  so  many  voices 
on  his  side.     Unjust   and  delusive  as  were  his  elnimfi, 
it  marks  a  great  step  in  human  progress  that  any  man's 
claims   should  be  put  forward  in  so  solemn  a  way.     It 
was  a  distinct  tribute  to  the  power  of  law  and  right  and 
and  of  the  opinion.      But  it  was  a  tribute  no  less  distinct  to  the 
^J|^!*f     growing  power  of  the  Papacy.     The  Bishop  of  Rome  was 
the  Pa-       called  on,  if  not  to  dispose  of  the  Crown  of  England,  at 
least  to  determine  who  was  its  lawful  possessor.     Herein, 
if  Lanfranc  the  churchman  triumphed,  William  the  states- 
man undoubtedly  erred.   He  did  not  indeed  err  as  regarded 
his  own  personal  interests.     No  crown  that  William  held 
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or  won  could  ever  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  other  mortal,  chap.  xin. 

But  he  erred  as  regarded  the  common  interest  of  Kings 

and  of  all  independent  sfOYernments.     T^a  inv^f^  iha  alii-  v^ffAnt  of 

anoe  and  int^rferftTinfi  cS  a  power  wh'^^^  ^^  liiimgi>lf  lrni>«r  .^p^caticm 
how  in  Tnanngfl,  hnf.  whu>h  prnvftd  f^  Htrong  fnr  Bmall^r  ^^<>me. 

IQgjI.  The  blast  of  the  Roman  trumpet  which  declared 
Harold  a  perjured  usurper,  and  William  the  lawful  heir 
of  England,  was  but  the  forerunner  of  a  still  mightier 
blast  which  pealed  forth  ten  years  later.  The  power  which 
William  now  called  on  to  bless  and  hallow  the  schemes 
of  his  ambition  learned,  from  the  precedent  set  by  William 
himself,  to  venture  on  that  crowning  act  of  daring  which 
declared  how  King  Henry,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Emperor,  1076. 
stood  deprived  of  the  Crowns  of  Italy  and  of  the  Teutonic 
Kingdom.^ 

The  case  then  which  William  laid  before  Normandy,  Fair 
before  Rome^  and  before  all  Western  Christendom,  was,  p^^b^ 
in  itself,   a  pretence   utterly   weak   and  fallacious.     He^jf^?^ 
claimed  a  crown  which  the  solemn  act  of  those  who  alone  franc  <«  a 
could  dispose  of  it   had,   freely   and   lawfully,  given  to 
another.      But  the  craft  of  William — we  must  doubtless 
add,  the  craft  of  his  monastic  ally — knew  well  how  to 
put  a  fair  colouring  on  their  cause.     The  law  of  England 
knew  nothing  of  William's  claim ;   but  the  law  of  Eng^ 
land  was  likely  to  be  known  to  few  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  island  realm.     WnrflilpgA  n^  wpha  Willmm'R  claims* 

they   ^ft4   fr   aide   wbjr;li    fn   msmy   mmda   wniild  bft  moro 

attffl^^ive  ii\QXL  that  great  principle  -o£-  English  law  that 
nn  j^sLn  oniM  ri>lgn^  ijx  England  -savQ^  by  the  will  of  the 
Englialupeople.     It  was  easy  to  put  William's  claims  into  Mixture  of 
a  taking  and  rhetorical  shape ;  it  was  easy  to  mix  them  jj^eievMit 

*  See  the  great  anathema  in  Paul  of  Bemried's  Life  of  Gregoiy,  cap. 
Ixxvi.  (ap.  Murat.  iii.  336) ;  "  Heniioo  Regi,  filio  Henrici  ImperatoiiB,  .  .  . 
totiuB  Regni  Teutonicorum  et  Italue  gubemaculA  contradico/'  Mark  how, 
as  constantly  in  Lambert,  while  Italy  has  a  name,  Germany  has  none.  See 
vol.  i.  pp.  602,  604. 

T  2, 
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OHAP.  xin.  up  with  a  whole  crowd  of  arguments^  which  had  no  real 
comddera-  bearing  on  the  case,  but  which  were  admirably  fitted  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  different  classes  of  men.  It  was 
easy,  by  skilful  management,  to  insist  now  on  one  point, 
now  on  another,  with  little  care  as  to  their  logical  con- 
sistency, if  only  one  point  gained  one  class  of  supporters 
and  another  point  gained  another.^  In  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  wherever  the  ideas  of  feudalism  and  chivalry  had 
taken  firm  hold,  the  doctrine  that  the  people  alone  had 
a  right  to   choose  their  prince  was  &st  passing  out  of 

The  here-      memory.         Thft     Hnofrino     nf    KAyg^ifniy     I'^glif     woq     Hftily 

^;^J^'  spreading.  It  was  daily  taking  firmer  and  firmer  root, 
JJJ^g^  with  regard  both  to  the  Crown  of  France  and  to  the 
on  the        great  fiefs  which  were  held  of  that  Crown.     The  doctrine 

Contineiit. 

that  the  King  never  dies  had  indeed  not  yet  arisen ;  but 
the  Parisian  Kings  had  learned  how  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  the  interregnum  and  election  by  having  their  sons 
crowned  in  their  own  life-time.^  J£hat-thaJEImpij]eLjsas 
other  than  AlAnfJvA  nn  man  ha{\  Hnrfi^  f^  affimn  i  "/>  pai^ 
thfin,  nr  seven  hnndrpd.  Yeais.Jatfir^^gflum_ha>ye  taken  on 
him  tn  rleny  that  the  highest  pi  nee,  on.  earth  was  in  theory 
opfin  tiO  every  haptiy.ed  man.  But  the  moment  with  which 
we  are  dealing  was  the  very  moment  when  the  Empire 
was  showing  the  strongest  tendency  to  become  practically 
hereditary.  In  the  Teutonic  Kingdom,  no  less  than  in 
Latin  Prance,^  the  reigning  King  was  at  this  moment  a 
boy  crowned  as  his  father's  successor  while  his  father  still 
lived.*     The  great  fiefs  of  both  crowns  were  fest  changing, 

*  Compare  Lord  Macaulay's  remarks  (ii.  624)  on  the  different  clauses  of 
the  resolution  by  which  the  Crown  was  declared  vacant  after  the  flight  of 
James  the  Second. 

*  See  above,  p.  178,  and  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  465. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  602.  In  the  passage  of  Bruno  there  referred  to,  Philip 
gets  no  higher  title  than  "  Latinae  Francite  Rector."  Yet  he  is  better  off 
than  Charles  the  Bald,  who,  in  the  Annales  Fuldenses  under  875  (Pertz,  i. 
389),  is  only  "Galli»  Tyrannua." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 
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from  great  magistracies  like  English  Earldoms,  into  here-  chap,  xnu 
ditary  principalities.      In   France  indeed   they   had  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  change ;  they  had  been  for  some  time,      * 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,   sovereignties  which   passed 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  heir  of  the  last  possessor. 
Kingdoms^  duchies,  counties,  were  now  looked  upon,  as 
wherever  strict  feudal  notions  prevail  they  cannot  fail  to 
be  looked  upon^  as  possessions  in  which  the  princes  in- 
vested with  them  had  a  personal  right.  In  England,  almost  Different 
alone,  an  Earldom  still  kept  its  character  as  a  great  office,  ^ii^a^ 
for  the  good  administration  of  which  the  mafiristrate  en-  fro°*  o*^er 

°  ^         ^  .       oountnee. 

trusted  with  it  was  answerable  to  the  power  which 
appointed  him^  the  King  and  the  general  Assembly  of 
the  nation.  In  short,  the  political  constitution  once 
common  to  every  Teutonic  people  was  still  alive  in 
England,  while  it  had  greatly  decayed  in  Germany  and 
had  quite  died  out  in  France.     It  follows  then  that,  to  Harold's 

mnnf.  r»nnfinpnfjt1   liparprg    fViP  nlmm   nf  Ifarold^  a  man    not  gtrange  in 

of  kingly  hinndj  in  reign  solftly  hy  the  wilL  of  the  people  co»t«ientai 

eyes. 
wnnld    alrflady    smmd    gnrnpfhing    Kfrflngpft   sirxd    unnatural. 

.  The  claim  of  William,  a  prince,  would,  simply  because  he 
was  a  prince,  be  looked  on  with  more  favourable  eyes. 
A  reigning  prince,  a  kinsman  of  the  late  King,  would 
seem  far  better  fitted  to  reign  than  a  mere  subject,  possibly 
the  grandson  of  a  churl. ^  Nor  would  the  dislike  of  the 
English  to  a  King  not  of  their  own  blood  and  speech  be 
easily  understood  on  the  Continent.  England  had  never, 
except  under  constraint,  chosen  a  foreign  King,  and  Cnut 
the  Dane  was,  after  all,  hardly  a  foreigner  in  the  eyes 
of  half  the  Kingdom.  But  on  the  Continent,  at  any  rate 
among  the  nations  of  the  various  Romance  tongues,  princes 

*  I  hold,  it  may  be  remembered  (see  vol.  i.  p.  'Jii),  that  the  balance 
of  evidence  is  against  God  wine's  churlish  birth  ;  but,  if  such  a  rumour,  true 
or  fisJae,  were  afloat,  it  would  be  enough.  I  do  not  however  find  the  point 
brought  forward  by  any  contemporary  Norman  writer. 
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oBAP.xm.  had  freely  passed  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  as  they 

could  win  them  by  conquest  or  by  inheritance.     Hugh 

of  Provence  had  reigned  in  Italy  ;^   Odo  of  Chartres  had 

sought,  not  without  a  fair  chance  of  success^  for  a  kingdom 

in  Burgundy;^  and,  the  greatest  instance  of  all,  the  crowns 

of  Burgundy  and  Italy,  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Rome  itself, 

were  now,  by  the  public  law  of  Europe,  held  to  pass  of 

right  to  the  King  of  the  Teutonic  Kingdom.      For  the 

Duke  of  the  Normans  to  grow  into  the  King  of  the 

English  would  therefore  seem  a  change  far  less  strange 

No  fixed     in  continental  than  it  seemed  in  insular  eyes.     And  again, 

Buooeniaii  it  w«H  for  William's  Adyantaga.  that JLhough  the  doctri&e 

anywhere,  pf  herpdjtary  right  was  fast  growings  the  laws  of  hprpdi* 

fairjr    cmn/u>flchAn     huA    nnf    y^^f.    Kaoti     cfn'nfly    jg^ed     iu     auy 

country.    No  one  doubted  that  a  son  ought  to  succeed  to 

his  father^  but  it  was  by  no  means  clear  who  ought  to 

succeed  to  a  prince  who  left  no  son.     In  fact  this  point 

has  not  to  this  day  been  settled  by  the  common  consent 

of  Europe ;  it  has  in  each  kingdom  followed  the  local  law 

of  that  kingdom,  and,  I  need  not  say,  it  is  a  point  on  which 

the  law  of  France  and  the  law  of  England  have  diflfered  for 

ag^s.     In  truth  it  was  only  in  an  age  when  the  law  of 

hereditary  succession  was  still  very  unsettled  that  William 

the  Bastard  could  have  succeeded  to  anything,  whether  in 

Kohere-     Normandy  or  in  England.     With  regard  to  England,  his 

rigJJtin      claims  would  be  at  once  set  aside  by  a  modem  lawyer. 

wiUiam.     jj^  ^^^j   Eadward   had   indeed   a   common   forefather   in 

Richard  the  Fearless,  but  Richard  the  Fearless  never  was 

sovereign  of  England,  nor  was  he  in  any  line  of  succession 

which   could   have   made  him,  under  any  circumstancesi 

sovereign  of  England.     Such  a  common  ancestry  could 

Doctrine  of  give  William  no  claim  on  the  English  Crown.     But,  till 

ofSr*     ^^^  '^^  ^^  ^^'y  distinctly  settled,  the  notion  of  nearness 

of  kin  is  really  more  easily  understood,  and  comes  more 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  599.  '  See  voL  ii.  pp.  374,  620. 
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readily  home  to  men's  minds^  than  the  technical  doctrine  ohaf.  xut. 
of  representation.      William  could  therefore  easily  work  Mixed 
on  men's  minds  by  enlarging  on  his  nearness  of  kin  to  wiSu^g 
Eadward^  especially  when  that  claim  was  mixed  up  with  °l»^« 
the  claim  founded  on  the  allftg^  ItAgnpgf.  nf  "F.afinrQi.ii  i 

He  could  talk  of  the  kindred  by  blood  between  himself  and 
the  English  King;  he  could  talk  of  their  mutual  friend- 
ship and  mutual  good  offices ;  he  could  tell  of  the  promise ' 
of  the  succession  made  to  him  by  his  childless  cousin. 
All  this  could  easily  be  wrought  up  into  a  claim  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  men  ignorant  of  the  law  of  England  and 
knowing  no  very  strict  law  of  succession  of  their  own, 
might  easily  seem  stronger  than  the  claims  of  Harold, 
which  rested  solely  on  the  choice  of  the  English  people. 
As  for  Eadgar,  nearer  of  kin  to  Eadward  than  William 
was,  and  born  withal  of  the  true  kingly  stock  of  England^ 
it  best  suited  William's  purpose  to  say  nothing  about  him. 
Out  of  England  his  name  was  most  likely  hardly  known. 
Nay,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  men's  minds,  William  might, 
if  the  objection  was  ever  started,  argue  that  Eadward 
might  rightly  pass  by  an  incompetent  minor,  and  bequeath 
his  Crown  to  a  kinsman  almost  as  near  in  blood  and  so 
much  better  fitted  to  rule.^ 

We  thus  see  that  William's  claim  to  the  Crown,  a  claim  William's 
artfully  made  up  of  bequest  and  hereditary  right,  was  one  ^^^J^  ^ 
by  no  means  ill  suited  to  commend  itself  to  many  minds  at  continental 

opinion 

the  time.      But  it  was  not  merely  his  claim  as  heir  or  at  the  time. 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  as  we  have  seen  (see  vol.  i.  p.  301),  seriously 
belieyed  in  William's  hereditary  right.  So  elsewhere  (761  E)  he  speaks  of 
his  ''jus  cognationis."  The  Ramsey  Historian  also  (cap.  cxx.)  says  that 
William  sought  "regnum  aviti  propinquitate  sanguinis  debitum."  But 
perhaps  still  more  remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  William  of  Poitiers 
(143),  after  describing  William's  election  and  coronation  at  Christmas,  adds, 
"£t,  si  ratio  sanguinis  posdtur,  pemotxmi  est  quam  proximo  consan- 
guinitate  Begem  Edwardum  attigerit  filius  Ducis  Rodberti,  cujus  amita, 
Richardi  Secundi  soror,  filia  Primi,  Emma,  genitrix  fuit  Edwardi." 

'  Compare  the  passage  from  Orderic  (598  A)  quoted  in  Appendix  I>. 
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oHAP.xui.  legatee  of  Eadward  that  William  now  put  forth  to  the 

world.     There  never  was  a  more  memorable  example  of  the 

way  in  which  one  utterly  worthless  argument  can  some* 

times  be  made  to  bolster  up  another  argument  equally 

Hie  wrong  worthless.      Wi^h  Willmm'g  gnppAflfwl  original  -  right  Ji>y 

^!^^      \nr\i\rfH\  nr  Kagnoaf.  fliA  tprATig  /IntiA  to  him  by  Harold.was 

1^^^^^    piinni'nyly  mWoA   np      J  have  already  argued  that  that 

liam's  ori-   wrong,  whatever  was  its  nature,  could  not  really  give 

ffizuil  

daim.        William  any  right  which  he  did  not  possess  already.    Nei- 
Ingenuity   ther  Harold's  oath  nor  Harold's  breaking  of  his  oath  could, 
oufDMs  of  in  law  or  morals,  make  William's  claim  to  the  Crown  one 
mokt^    jot  better  or  worse.     But  no  tale  could  be  better  fitted 
further  to  inflame  the  minds  of  those  who  were  already 
disposed  to  look  on  the  Norman  Duke  as  an  injured  man. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  spirit-stirring  tale  in  which  William, 
and  those  who  pleaded  in  William's  name,  would  set  forth 
Aspect  of    the  wrong-doings   of  the  faithless  Englishman.     Harold, 
told  by       ^^  sworn  man  of  William,  had  turned  against  his  lord ; 
WillUm.     j^g  YivA  trodden  under  foot  every  duty  of  a  vassal ;  rescued 
from  the  dungeon  of  Beaurain  by  William's  bounty,  honoured 
with  William's  personal  friendship,  admitted  to  the  ranks 
of  Norman  chivalry  by  William's  hand,  bound  to  William 
and  his  house  by  the   promise   of  a   daughter   of  Nor- 
mandy— he  had  despised  so  many  and  so  great  favours; 
he  had  lifted  up  his  heel  against  his  lord  and  benefactor ; 
the  kingdom  which  he  had  sworn  to  make  over  to  William 
he  had  traitorously  seized  as  his  own ;  he  had  added,  it 
might  be,  to  his  crime  the  further  guilt  of  abusing  the 
confidence  of  his  own  dying  sovereign,  and  of  wringing 
from  him  in  his  last  moments  an  unwilling  assent  to  the 
usurpation  which  he  plotted.     This  was  the  light  in  which 
the  tale  of  the  election  of  Harold,  a  tale  which  seems  so 
glorious  in  English  eyes,  would  look  in  the  eyes  of  those 
before  whom  William  pleaded,  of  those  on  whom  he  called 
on   to  help   him   to   assert  his  right  and  to  chastise  the 
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wrong-doer.     Nor  was  this  all ;  William  had  that  to  add  chap.  xiij. 
which  would  speak  at  once  to  the  deep  religious  feelingps  t^^  ^\ 
of  his  age  and  people.     This  was  no  common  case  of  a  feelings. 
vassal  forgetting  his  duty  to  his  lord.     Who  in  that  age  ^^\^ 
could  boast  that  he  had  always  faithfully  discharged  all  ordinary 
the  duties  arising  out  of  the  intricate,  and  often  contra-  feudal  obli- 
dictory,  relations  of  feudalism  ?   On  such  mere  baekslidings  f*^^^  " 
as  these  William  had  nerer  been  unduh^  harsh.   He  had  over  5?*^*  *<> 

the  Nor- 

and  over  again  forgiven  the  men  who  had  rebelled  against  manSaints. 
him,  and  in  the  moment  of  victory  he  had  ever  kept  his  hands 
clean  from  bloodshed.  But  here  was  a  wrong  which  he 
never  could  forgive,  because  a  higher  duty  called  on  him  to 
avenge  it.  He  might  pass  by  wrongs  done  against  him- 
self; but  he  would  be  himself  a  partaker  in  the  guilt, 
if  he  passed  by  the  wrongs  done  against  a  mightier  power. 
Normandy  had  this  time  been  wronged,  not  only  in  the 
person  of  her  mortal  sovereign  but  in  the  persons  of  her 
immortal  guardians.  Harold  had  done  despite  to  all  the 
saints  of  the  Norman  land;  he  had  arrayed  against  him 
the  wrath  of  every  patron  of  every  holy  place  from  the 
stream  of  Eu  to  the  Mount  of  the  Archangel.  The  powers 
of  Heaven  were  ready  to  fight  against  their  blasphemer, 
and  to  bless  the  arms  of  him  who  stood  forth  as  their 
earthly  avenger.  Forestalling  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  The  Cm- 
thirty  years  later,  men  pressed  to  wipe  out  their  sins  by  stalled  in 
a  crusade  against  the  infidel,  Wi]ljam  now  called  on  all  ^^1^^^^ 
jyhn  wnnld  tiO  win  thp- favour  nf  Heaven  by  going  forth 
with  him  fo  avpngp- the,  insult-  offered  to  the  £aint&.  of 
NnrmanHy.  William^  in  self-delusion,  let  us  hope,  rather 
than  in  conscious  hypocrisy,  called  on  all  who  would  to 
help  him  in  the  attack  on  an  independent  nation  which  he 
cloked  under  the  name  of  a  holy  war. 

Such  was  in  truth  the  claim  by  virtue  of  which  William  General 
threw  down  his  challenge  to  England  and  to  the  King^fwij. 
whom  England  had  chosen.     In  the  eye  either  of  logic  ^""°*"  ^*"®* 


asa 
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or  of  sound  morals^  his  fabric  was  but  as  a  house  of  cards  i 
each  fallacy  rested  on  another  fallacy  as  weak  as  itself^  and 
when  one  frail  support  gave  way,  the  fall  of  the  whole  must 
follow.  But  men  are  in  general  but  little  under  the  rule 
either  of  logic  or  of  morals ;  they  are  apt  to  be  guided 
by  impulse  rather  than  by  judgement ;  they  find  it  much 
easier  to  echo  some  easily  repeated  formula  than  to 
go  into  the  facts  or  the  reason  of  anything.  A  case 
then  like  William's,  artfully  put  together^  and  in  which 
each  fallacy  fitted  ingeniously  into  another,  really  told  with 
more  efiect  than  the  few  plain  facts  which  formed  the 
de&noe  of  Harold  and  of  England.  Instead  of  being  a 
house  of  cards,  William's  fabric  of  fallacies,  each  resting  on 
the  other,  did^  as  a  matter  of  practical  policy,  win  for  itself 
the  strength  of  the  firmest  arch.  And  artfully:  mJTPd  up 
with  his  formal  claims  were  apppnis  nf  all  kindsj  fittiPd  to  ihe 
chomotoi'  and  paooiono  of  the  varions  kinds  of  men  with 
wLnTtt  lip  >^p^  fft  deal.  To  all,  of  whatever  nation,  who 
would  flock  to  his  standard  be  offered  a  shnre  in. the  spoils 
of  England.  He  would  lead  them  to  a  land  abounding  in  all 
manner  of  good  things,  a  land  fruitful  in  meat  and  drink  and 
rich  in  gold  and  silver.  ^  The  wealth  of  that  goodly  land 
should  be  the  guerdon  of  all  who  had  a  share  in  its  con* 
quest.  In  that  spirit  of  confident  boasting  which,  in  men 
like  him,  is  oflen  the  highest  wisdom,  he  promised  before- 
hand all  that  was  Harold's,  while  Harold,  he  said,  had 
not  strength  of  mind  to  promise  a  single  thing  that  was 
his.^     William  here  lighted  on  the  true  difference  between 

^  Liber  de  Hyd^,  291.  "Dei  etenim  nutu  multorum  fit  ooncursuB 
populonun,  ultro  se  navibus  ingerentium,  qui  audierant  Angliam  argenti  et 
auri  omnibus  opulentam,  dbi  et  potOs  omniumque  firugum  uberrimam, 
omnibus  pneterea  bonis  esse  refertam."  So  Oideric  (494  A)  speaks  of 
William's  foreign  followers  as  "  Anglicse  predae  inhiantes." 

■  Will.  Pict.  124.  "Non  eo  animi  viget  [Heraldus]  robore,  quo  vel 
minimum  quid  meorum  pollioeri  audeat.  At  arbitrio  meo  pariter  qus  mea 
sunt,  quseque  dicuntur  illius,  promittentur  atque  dabuntur."  To  any  man 
but  William  one  might  have  quoted  the  fable  about  the  bear  and  his  skin. 
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his  own  poeition  and  that  of  his  rival.     TTarAM  nnnf/>nf  chap,  xiiu 
with  liis  own,  planning  up  agyreiBion  against  Wtllinm  nr 
againrfi  any  nthpr  man,  waa  nnt.likaly  tn  pmmiia  rawairls 
in  Nonnandy  to  his  Thegns  or  his  hoosecarls.     And,  with 
his  own  people,  William  could  appeal  to   feelings  which 
were  at  least  higher  than  the  mere  love  of  plunder.     It  Appeal  to 
was  possible   to   appeal  to  a   certain   vein    of  Norman  patriotism, 
patriotism,  and  to  represent^  not  only  the  English  King, 
but  the  English  nation,  as  laden  with  a  heavy  weight  of  Nonnaii 
offences  against  the  Norman  Duchy.     The  English  inva-  ^1^ 
sion  in  JSthelred's  time^   was  perhaps  forgotten — some  ^^<^* 
critics  may  perhaps  my  that  it  never  happened — at  any 
rate  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prominently  put  for- 
ward.    Put  William  tmtk  rare  to  giv^  hin^Hf  ^nt  ay  tfi^ 

JTOft    mir^ceffsor  nf  h\^   frt^fiT  in, the  AYpPflifinn   \Krh\oh  hia 

father  undertopk  ayainst  England  to  support  the  rights 
of  l^^q  fftusins.  the  banished  ^t^i^l^^gs.^     He,  the  chosen  The  mur* 
heir  of  Eadward,  went  forth,  among  other  high  and  right-  .^Elfted, 
eons  ends,  to  avenge  the  blood  of  ^Elfred,  shed  by  the 
father  of  the  reigning  King,  who  was  himself — so  it  was 
given  out— art  and  part  in  his  father's  deed.'    The  blood 
of  a   prince,  partly  Norman  by  birth,  and   endeared   to 
Normandy   by   long   residence   in   childhood   and   youth, 
might  well  call  for  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  loyal  Nor- 
mans.    ThfiiL  there  was  thi^.  wron.?  donr   fmirtf  pn  y^^arn  FTpnlnirm 
^fefl£ji;;».io_so_many  Normans,  friends  and  guffltfl  of  the  lati^  Komuuia 
^tgnemted  King.    Norman  knights  and.prelatiPS  hadiiad  ^  '^5^* 
-to— flfiaJ2L-their  lives  before.jac.lawlesa-rrnwd  nf  English 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  300,  630. 

'  lb.  p.  469,  and  above,  p.  267. 

'  This  comes  among  the  three  causes  for  William's  invasion  given  by 
Heniy  of  Huntingdon  (761  D);  "Prime,  quia  Alfredum  cognatum  suum 
Godwinns  tt  filii  tui  dehonestaverant  et  peremerant ;  Secundo,  quia  Bo* 
bertum  episcopum  et  Odonem  consulem  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  565]  et  omnes 
Francos  Godwinus  et  filii  sui  arte  su&  ab  Angli&  exsulaverant :  Tertio,  quod 
Haraldus,  in  perjurium  prolapsus,  regnum,  quod  jure  cognationis  [see  above, 
p.  379]  snimi  esse  debuerat,  dne  aliquo  jure  invaserat.'* 
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9BAP.XUI.  rdbels.  hounded  on  agaii^at  ih^r  nwn  anvftrPign  hy  fliP  ^rajfj^y 

^P®^       ^"^^1^  '^r^A  \,a  traHiT^r  fftthftr;     Chief  amons:  the  victims 

case  of  ° 

Arch-  was  one  whose  wrongs,  wroDgs  done  against  the  Church 
Bob^.  ^^^  &11  godliness,  were  but  the  fit  forerunners  of  the  fouler 
wrong  which  had  since  been  done  directly  against  the 
saints  in  glory.  The  blasphemer  of  the  Norman  saints 
had  been  the  despoiler  of  the  Norman  Primate.  Robert  of 
Jumi^ges,  driven  from  the  throne  of  Augustine,  had  come 
back  to  spend  the  remnant  of  his  days  in  his  own  land, 
and  to  lay  his  bones  beneath  the  slender  towers  and  mas- 
sive arches  of  the  mighty  minster  which  he  himself  had 
rear^a^^rThat  the  murder  of  iElfred  was  a  crime  in  which 
[arold  could  have  had  no  share,  that  the  flight  of  Robert 
^was  Robert's  own  act,  that  his  deprivation  was  a  righteous 
process  of  English  law,  that,  even  had  Harold  been  the 
murderer  of  Alfred  and  the  unrighteous  despoiler  of  Robert, 
neither  count  could  in  any  way  strengthen  William's  claim 

Crown — all  these  were  points  on  which  few 
minds  in  Normandy  were  likely  to  dwell.  All  these  irre- 
levant matters  could  easily  be  made  use  of  to  stir  up  the 
mind  of  Normandy  against  Harold  and  against  England. 
And,  if  this  was  done,  no  matter  how  logically  weak  were 
the  arguments  by  which  it  was  done,  the  aim  of  William 
was  gained. 
General  But  William,  in  the  course  of  this  great  argument,  showed 

^^Ut       himself  emphatically  all  things  to  all  men.     There  were 
£bgland.     other  minds  than  those  of  his  own  Normans  to  be  persuaded, 
there  were  ears  in  which  another  line  of  argument  would 
The  inva-    sound  more  convincing.     No  diplomacy  short  of  that  of 
TODtedaTa  William  and  Lanfranc  could  have  known  how  to  represent 
imsrionary  ^jjg  invasion  of  England  as  an  undertaking  designed  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  England.     Nn  brains  Jess,  subtle  than 
ihpJrff  AA"^^  ^<^v^  fnm<>fl  Wi'HiflTy^  ^j^  j^^  host-ioto  armed 
Tnigfq^onftrieay  e^gerlo  refiarni  a!  jJia  sword's,  point  ihe-^vil 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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Mvt^  anil  fi*^  ^^jg^^'ofif.ir^Ai  fthnflpq  (^f  tfhft  imgr^fl^Y  ^slftTi^^^^  ^^-  ^^'* 

A, Jinn^  wh^Vh  ^^  *^^^i  loflfi  i^  ancient  chf^raf^^Ar  nf  ffaf  T^g^ft  rhMyan 
of  Sftinto — ^  lani^  wh^^h  had  no  latdy  hftftfltffl  nf  ^  ^^^  a^^ 
^'Irn  yr^"^"H  nnil  nn  ^'^^^  ^^^^^  Lc^fT^n^a  land  which  was  ^^^^^ 
still  ftfJArnpH  hy  thft  virtii^  of  the  holy  Wulfstan — a  land 

where    <^/>    TH^^y  mlna^^i^,    y^^y^     rim>g    ^"    fmnVi    ninfnlittn^fl 

and  wjj^re  t^g  jypgiMli  gf  the  fflinrfh  wnn  ilni^y  ?^^^^  *^'- — « 

land  whose  Earls  and  Bishops  and  sons  of  every  degree 

pressed,  year  after  year,  to  worship  and  to  offer  at  the 

tombs  of  the  Apostles — a  land  like  this  was  branded  as  a 

land  which  needed  to  be  again  gathered  in  to  the  true  fold, 

and  the  crusade  which  had  not  yet  been  preached  against  The 

Turks  or  Prussians  or  Albigenses  was  preached  before  its  preached 

time  against  the  people  of  England.    It  was  indeed  easy  to  ^^^ 

gather  together,  in  England  or  in  any  other  land,  tales  which 

showed  that  the  Church  had  fallen  from  her  first  love.     It 

wy  easy  to  tell  ofjbreaches  of  discipline  and  breachfiS^f 

mnmlfl^  to  tell  of  the  vast  pluralities  of  Stigand  and  of  the 

deeds  of  sacrilege  wrought  at  Berkeley  and  Leominster. 

The  orators  of  William  may  well  have  set  forth  tales  like 

these  before  the  Roman  Court,  alongside  of  the  tale  of  the 

perjurj'  of  Harold  and  of  the  wrong  done  to  their  own 

master.     But  these  were  not  the  real  crimes  of  England. 

H^r  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Rome,  the  crime  to.  punish. wbictuBeal  crime  f\ 

the  crusade  of  William  was  appro ve4  jBUid.  blessed,  was  .the  its  indepen- \ 

infl<>p<>]n<^gng^  Rtill  retained  by  th^  i^l^nci Church jandjiatifin,  ^^^^ 

A  landjwhere  the  Church  and  the  nation  were  but  different  *.^ 

names   for   the   same  body,   a  land   where   priests.  and_  ,^/;^/«Vy 

Ittfilates  were  subject  to  the._ Jaw  like  other meiua.Jand    J;' 

whgrft  the  King  and  his  Witan  gave  ^md  took  awa^y^he 

ataff^of  the  Bishop,  was  a  land  which  in  the  eyes  of  Rome 

was   more  dangerous   than   a   land  of  Jews  or  Saracens. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (124)  is  emphatic  on  this  head;  William  "non 
tantum  ditionem  suam  et  gloriam  augere,  quantum  ritus  Christianos  partibus 
In  illis  corrigere  intendit." 
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o^kp.  xm.  Rome,  ever  watchful,  ever  mindful,  had  not  forgotten  the 
note  of  insular  defiance  when  the  heart  of  England  spoke 
by  the  mouth  of  Tostig,  and  threatened  the  Pontiff  on  his 
throne.^  Even  under  Eadward,  England  had  been  no  un- 
resisting bond-slavcj  and  her  independence,  so  boldly  as- 
serted by  one  son  of  Godwine,  was  likely  to  be  as  boldly 
maintained  by  another.  The  opening  which  Rome  had 
doubtless  long  looked  for  now  offered  itself.  A  sword  was 
put  into  her  hand  by  which  the  rebellious  islanders  might 
be  brought  under  her  full  obedience.  It  was  a  policy 
worthy  of  William  to  send  to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles 
to  crave  their  blessing  on  his  intended  work  of  bringing  the 
WiUiam  rebellious  land  within  their  fold.  And  it  was  a  policy 
byBtaSi-  worthy  of  one  greater  than  William  himself  to  make  cveu 
BSAHD.  William,  for  once  in  his  life,  the  tool  of  purposes  yet  more 
daring,  yet  more  far-sighted,  than  his  own.  On  tba  st^pa4)f 
the.pupftl  Qhairj  and  there  alone,  had  William  and  Lanfrano 
to  oope  with  a^  mind  loftier  and  more  subtle  than  jgym  ibfiilS* 
The  counsellor  of  so  many  Pontiffs,  so  soon  to  be  himself 
the  most  renowned  of  Pontiffs,  knew  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  and  knew  how  to  bide  his  time  as  well  as  William 
himself.  William  was  seut  on  an  errand  which  none  but 
William  could  carry  out,  but  of  which  William  himself  kn6w 
not  the  full  bearing.  Under  his  rule  no  man  could  doubt  that 
England  would  be  subject  to  none  but  him.  WithJSiUiam 
for  her  King,  she  was  as  little  likely  to  be  the  unresisting 
slave  of  Rome  as  if  Harold  himself  should  continue  to 
guard  her.  But  a  seed  was  sown  which  w.aa  to  bear  fruit 
in  other  times  and  imder  weaker  rulers.  When  Rome  once 
took  upon  her  to  adjudge  the  Crown  of  England,  the  path, 
was  opened  for  that  day  of  shame  and  soxrow  when  a 
1213.  descendant  of  William  stooped  to  receive  the  Crown  of 
England  as  a  fief  of  Rome. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  455. 
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OHAP.  xni. 

§  3.  TAe  Norman  Council  and  the  Assembly  of  Lillebonne. 

The  case  of  William  had  thus  to  be  brought  to  bear  YariouB 
on  the  minds  of  his  own  people,  on  the  minds  of  the  S^f^. 
neighbouring  countries  whence  he  invited  and  looked  for  ^^^^^ 
volunteers,  on  the  minds  of  the  foreign  princes  whose  help, 
or  at  least  whose  neutrality,  he  asked  for,  and^  above  all,  on 
the  minds  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  his  advisers.     The 
order  of  these  various  negotiations  is  not  very  clear,^  and 
in  all  probability  all  were  being  carried  on  at  once.     But  He  fint 
there  is  little  doubt  that  William's  first  step,  on  receiving  a  select 
the  refusal  of  Harold  to  surrender  his  Crown — or  whatever  S."!°!fi  ^^ 

us  own 

else  was  the  exact  purport  of  the  English  King's  answer —  Duchy, 
was  to  lay  the  matter  before  a  select  body  of  his  most 
trusty  counsellors.    The  names  of  most  of  the  men  whom 
William  thus  honoured  with  his   special   confidence  are 
already  &miliar  to  us.     They  were  the  men  of  his  own 
blood,  the  friends  of  his  youth,  the  faithful  vassals  who 
had   fought    at   his   side   against    French    invaders   and 
Norman  rebiels.     There  was  his   brother,  Robert   Cbunt  Namea 
of  Mortain,  the  lord  of  the  castle  by  the  waterfalls,*  the  ncten  of 
spoil  of  the    banished   Warling.^     And    there   was    one  ^^^?ff^ 
closer   than  a  brother,   the   proud   William  the    son   ofbyWaiiam. 
Osbem,  the  son  of  the   &ithful  guardian   of  his  child- 
hood.*   There,  perhaps  the  only  priest  in  that  gathering 
of  warriors,  was  his  other  brother,  Odo  of  Bayeux,  soon  to 
prove  himself  a  warrior  as  stout  of  heart  and  as  strong 
of  arm  as  any  of  his  race.^    There  too,  not  otherwise  re- 
nowned, was  Iwun-al-Chapel,  the  husband  of  the  sister  of 
William,  Robert,  and  Odo.^    There  was  a  kinsman,  nearer 
in  legitimate  succession  to  the  stock  of  Rolf  than  William 

^  See  Appendix  Z.  '  See  above,  p.  151. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  289.         *  See  above,  p.  173^  and  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  208.         *  See  v<d.  ii.  p.  616. 
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oHAP.xm.  himself,  Richard  of  Evreux,  the  son  of  Robert  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  grandson  of  Richard  the  Fearless.^  There  was 
the  true  kinsman  and  vassal  who  guarded  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Eu,^  the  brother  of  the  traitor  Busac  and  of  the 
holy  Bishop  of  Lisieux.^  There  was  Roger  of  Beaumont, 
who  rid  the  world  of  Roger  of  Toesny,*  and  Ralphs  the 
worthier  grandson  of  that  old  foe  of  Normandy  and  man- 
kind.^ There  was  Ralph's  companion  in  banishment, 
Hugh  of  Grantmesnil^^  and  Roger  of  Montgomery,  the 
loyal  son-in-law  of  him  who  cursed  the  Bastard  in  his 
cradleJ  There  too  were  the  other  worthies  of  the  day  of 
Mortemer^  Walter  Giffard^  and  Hugh  of  Montfort,®  and 
William  of  Warren,  the  valiant  youth  who  had  received  the 
chiefest  guerdon  of  that  memorable  ambush.^^  These  men, 
chie&  of  the  great  houses  of  Normandy,  founders,  some  of 
them,  of  greater  houses  in  England,  were  gathered  together 
at  their  sovereign's  bidding.  They  were  to  be  the  first  to 
share  his  coimsels  in  the  enterprise  which  he  was  planning, 
an  enterprise  planned  against  the  land  which,  with  so  many 
in  that  assembly,  was  to  become  a  second  home^  a  home 
perhaps  all  the  more  cherished  that  it  was  won  by  the 
might  of  their  own  right  hands. 
William  To  this  select  Council  the  Duke  made  his  first  appeal.    He 

Ae*^uii-    ^^^  them,  what  some  of  them  at  least  knew  well  already,  of 
cM.  the  wrongs  which  he  had  sufiered  from  Harold  of  England." 

It  was  his  purpose  to  cross  the  sea,  in  order  to  assert  his 
rights  and  to  chastise  the  wrong-doer.  With  the  help  of 
God  and  with  the  loyal  service  of  his  faithful  Normans, 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  207.  •  See  above,  p.  116. 
'  See  above,  p.  117.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 

*  See  above,  p.  159.  •  See  above,  pp.  184,  202  ;  vol.  ii.  230. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  184,  185,  194.         ■  See  above,  pp.  129,  153. 

*  See  above,  p.  155.  "  See  above,  p.  158. 

'*  I  get  the  details  of  this  meeting  and  of  the  larger  meeting  at  Lillebonne 
from  the  Roman  de  Bou  (i  1 1 18  et  seqq.),  the  only  account  which  carefully 
distinguishes  the  two.     See  Appendix  Z. 
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he  douLted  not  his  power  to  do  what  he  purposed.^  He  chap.  xin. 
had  gathered  them  together  to  know  their  minds  upon  the 
matter.  Did  they  approve  of  his  purpose?  Did  they 
deem  the  undertaking  within  his  power  ?  Were  they  ready 
themselves  to  help  him  to  the  uttermost  to  recover  his 
right  ?     The  answer  of  the  Norman  leaders,  the  personal  Answer  of 

msmen  and  fnends  of  their  sovereign,  was  wise  and  con-  ^a. 
stitutional.     They  approved  his  purpose ;  they  deemed  that 
the  undertaking  was  not  beyond  the  power  of  Normandy 
to  accomplish.     The  valour  of  the  Norman  knighthood, 
the  wealth  of  the  Norman  Church,^  was  fully  enough  to 
put  their  Duke  in  possession  of  all  that  he  claimed.     Their  They 
own  personal  service  they  pledged  at  once ;   they  would  th^rown 
follow  him  to  the  war;  they  would  pledge,  they  would *®'^*^' ^"' 
sell,  their  lands  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  expedition.     But  mend  the 

J..  .  calling  of 

they  would  not  answer  for  others.  Where  all  were  to  a  larger 
share  in  the  work,  all  ought  to  share  in  the  counsel.^  ""®°^  ^' 
Those  whom  the  Duke  had  gathered  together  were  not 
the  whole  baronage  of  Normandy.  There  were  other  wise 
and  brave  men  in  the  Duchy,  whose  arms  were  as  strong, 
and  whose  counsel  would  be  as  wise,  as  those  of  the  chosen 
party  to  whom   he   spoke.     Let  the  Duke  call  a  larger 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1 1 56  ; 
*'  S'il  s'en  voleient  bien  pener  E  Dex  le  volsist  graanter, 

Od  la  gent  k'il  poeit  inander,        Bien  porreit  sun  dreit  recovrer." 
'  lb.  1 1 165.     "Maiz  sez  homes  d  sez  clers  creie/'     It  is  curious  to  find 
the  wealth  of  the  Church  pointed  to  so  early  as  among  possible  ways  and 
means. 

'  lb.   11171  ; 

"Ceste  parole  lor  mostrez, 
Bien  deivent  al  cunseil  venir, 
Ki  el  travail  deibvent  partir." 
This  good  constitutional  doctrine  almost  forestalls  the  teaching  of  our  great 
constitutional  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 

"Igitur  communitas  regni  consulatur, 
Et  quid  universitas  sentiat  sciatur." 
Political  Songs  (Camden  Soc.),  p.  no.    But,  instead  of  *'  communitas  regni,*' 
Normandy  had  only  *'  grant  bamage." 

VOL.  III.  U 
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oHAF.zm.  meeting  of  all   the   barons   of  his   Duchy,   and   lay   his 

designs  before  them, 
^e  The  Duke  hearkened  to  this  advice,  and  he  at  once  sent 

of  Lille-  forth  a  summons  for  the  gathering  of  a  larger  Assembly. 
This  is  the  only  time  when  we  come  across  any  details  of 
Biffareooe  the  proceedings  of  a  Norman  Parliament.  And  we  at 
Narman  once  see  how  widely  the  political  condition  of  Normandy 
1^  Bn«-  diflfered  from  that  of  England.  |  We  see  how  much  further  ^ 
■onaMieB.     England  had  advanced^  or,  more  truly,  how  much  further 

Normandy  had  gone  back,  in  the  path  of  political  freedom.l  ^ 
The  Norman  Assembly  which  assembled  to  discuss  the  war 
against  England  was  a  widely  different  body  from  the 
great  6em6t  which  had  voted  for  the  restoration  of 
Godwine.  Godwine  had  made  his  speech  before  the  King 
and  all  the  people  of  the  land.^  That  people  had  met 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
No  Cleigy  greatest  city  of  the  realm.  But  in  William's  Assembly 
moDflinthe  ^^  ^^^  0^  T^QXs&  but  Barons.  The  old  Teutonic  constitu- 
^^JJ™jJ  tion  had  wholly  died  away  from  the  memories  of  the 
descendants  of  the  men  who  followed  Bolf  and  Harold 
Blaatand.  The  immemorial  democracy  had  passed  away, 
and  the  later  constitution  of  the  mediseval  States  had  not 
yet  arisen.  There  was  no  Third  Estate,  because  the  per- 
sonal right  of  every  freeman  to  attend  had  altogether 
vanished,  while  the  idea  of  the  representation  of  particular 
privileged  towns  had  not  yet  been  heard  of.  And,  if  the 
Third  Order  was  wanting,  the  First  Order  was  at  least 
less  prominent  than  it  was  in  other  lands.  The  wealth  of 
the  Church  had  been  already  pointed  out  as  an  important 
element  in  the  Duke's  ways  and  means,  and  both  the 
wealth  and  the  personal  prowess  of  the  Norman  clergy 
were,  when  the  day  came,  freely  placed  at  William's  dis- 
posal. The  peculiar  tradition  of  Norman  Assemblies,^ 
which  shut  out  the  clergy  from  all  share  in  the  national 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  330.  •  See  vol.  i.  p.  172. 
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deliberations,  seems  now  to  have  been  relaxed.  It  is  cbap.  xiii. 
implied,  rather  than  asserted,^  that  the  Bishops  of  Nor- 
mandy were  present  in  the  Assembly  which  now  met ;  but 
it  is  elear  that  the  main  stress  of  the  debates  fell  on  the  lay 
Barons,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly  was  a  spirit 
which  was  especially  theirs. 

And,  if  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly  diflfered  widely  Place  of 
from  that  of  an  English  Gem6t,  the  place  of  its  meeting  * 

differed  no  less  characteristically  from  the  places  of  meeting 
most    familiar    to   Englishmen.     The  law   or   custom  of 
Eadward's  reign  had  chosen  three  of  the  chief  cities  of 
England  to  be^  each  in  turn,  the  place  of  meeting  for 
English  national  assemblies.     The  Norman  Assembly  met 
in  a  ducal  dwelling  far  away  from  any  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  Duchy.     It  was  gathered  on  a  spot  which  had  been 
a  post  of  strength  in  far  earlier  times,  and  which,  after 
ages  of  neglect,  had  been  once  more  called  into  importance 
by  William  himself.     The  old  Roman  town  of  Juliobona  Juiiobona 
stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  ^^?\^ 
and  its  representative,  the  modern  Lillebonne,  is  familiar  Ronum 
to  travellers  and  students  as  among  the  spots  in  Northern 
Gaul  which  are  most  rich  in  antiquities  of  Roman  date.^ 
Within  the   present   century  a  Roman  theatre  has  been 
brought  to  light,   where  the  main  arrangements  of  the 
building  are  still   perfectly  preserved.      Its   solid   arches 
and  vast  masses  of  walls  still  bear  witness  to  that  match- 
less skill  of  the  ancient  conquerors  in  the  constructive 

>  See  Ord.  Vit.  493  A,  B. 

'  Oideric  twice  stops  to  discuss  the  Roman  origin  of  Lillebonne  (554  C 
and  864  B,  C).  It  was  founded  by  Ceesar  on  the  site  of  a  Gaulish  town 
called  Caletum,  which  he  had  destroyed.  It  was  called  Julia  after  his 
daughter.  In  Orderic's  own  time  it  was  barbarously  called  "Ulebona." 
The  poet  of  Draco  Normannicus  (i.  222)  therefore  not  unfittingly  couples 
it  with  Cherbourg,  the  borough  of  Ceesar  (see  vol.  i.  p.  216) ; 

*'  Csesaris  hinc  burgus  Julia  fitque  bona." 
William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238),  from  whom  we  learn  that  Lillebonne  waa 
the  place  of  meeting,  calls  it  "  Lillebona." 

V    2 
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CHAP.  xin.  art  of  the  builder  which  has  made  their  works  outlive 
those  of  so  many  later  ages.  So  it  has  been  at  Lillebonne; 
the  works  of  the  Roman  Csesars  have  proved  more  lasting 

Deoftv  of  than  the  works  of  the  Norman  Dukes.  Juliobona  seems 
e  place.  ^  j^^^^  gunk  into  insignificance  during  the  later  days  of 
Roman  sway.  It  seems  that,  before  the  Imperial  dominion 
had  fully  ceased,  while  the  land  was  wasted  alike  by  the 
Teutonic  invasions  and  by  the  disputes  of  rival  Emperors 
or  Tyrants,  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  city  had  been 
largely  destroyed  of  set  purpose,  in  order  to  employ  their 
materials  in  the  construction  of  defences  to  shelter  what 
was  allowed  to  remain.  Juliobona  dwindled  away,  and  the 
town  makes  no  figure  in  history,  until  William  called  it 
again  into  being,  as  if  expressly  to  become  the  scene  of 

ThecuUe  this  memorable  meeting.^     On  a  slight  elevation  alike 

William,  ^bove  the  modem  town  and  above  the  old  Roman  relic, 
William  had  reared  a  fortress  which  has  now  given  way, 
partly  to  the  military  reconstructions  of  later  ages,  partly 
to  the  sheer  barbarism  of  times  which  are  almost  our  own. 
The  site  was  a  noble  one.  The  theatre  below,  if  it  was 
not  already  hidden,  might  have  seemed  to  have  been  feebly 
copied  by  the  hand  of  man  from  the  glorious  amphitheatre 
in  which  Lillebonne  has  been  placed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

Preeent      From  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower  of  later  days  the  eye  looks 

Btato  of 

Lillebonne.  down  on  the  theatre  on  one  side,  on  the  other  side  on  the 
modem  town,  with  the  graceful  spire  of  its  church,  a  work 
of  the  latest  days  of  mediaeval  art.  But  the  eye  may 
almost  pass  by  both  to  gaze  on  the  wooded  hills  which, 
save  at  one  point  alone,  shut  in  the  view  on  every  side. 
At  that  point,  immediately  above  the  Roman  ruin,  the 
hills,  like  the  walls  of  the  theatre,  leave  a  gap  which  opens 

'  These  points  in  the  history  ^£  Lillebonne  are  said  to  have  been  made 
out  by  the  researches  of  M.  Deville.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  know 
those  reseaibhes  only  through  M.  Joanne's  excellent  Guide  to  Normandy, 
p.  243.     Lillebonne  however  is  a  place  which  speaks  for  itself. 
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a  view  of  the  Seine  glistening  in  the  distance,  and  of  the  chap,  xiil 
higher  hills  of  the  land  between  the  Seine  and  the  Dive 
which  form  the  distant  horizon.  But  no  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  great  Duke  now  remains  on  that  noble  site. 
His  donjon  has  given  way  to  a  grand  round  tower  of 
later  times^  and  to  a  taller  one  of  octagonal  shape,  whose 
shattered  walls  still  rise  as  the  loftiest  point  of  town  or 
fortress.  These  changes  were  doubtless  due  to  the  fair  re- 
quirements of  the  military  art  of  later  ages.  But  William's 
noblest  work  has  yielded  to  baser  agents  of  destruction. 
Within  his  fortress,  immediately  above  the  theatre,  as  if  to 
put  the  skill  of  his  own  age  in  direct  rivalry  with  that 
of  the  old  masters  of  the  world,  William  had  built  a  noble  William's 
hall,  every  stone  of  which  has  been  destroyed  in  utter  deatruc- 
wantonness,  but  of  whose  general  look  a  faithful  record  *^^^ 
has  been  preserved.^  Like  most  halls  of  that  age  and  of  the 
two  ages  which  followed — like  that  noble  episcopal  hall 
at  Angers  which  we  may  take  as  the  best  representative 
of  the  ducal  hall  at  Lillebonne — a  vaulted  imdercroft  sup- 
ported the  hall  itself.  A  lower  range  of  doorways,  above 
them  a  range  of  the  small  coupled  windows  of  the  age, 
marked  the  two  stages,  and  produced  the  effect,  at  once 
rich  and  solid,  so  characteristic  of  the  best  works  of 
Norman  skill.  Within  that  stately  hall,  divided,  no  doubt, 
by  ranges  of  pillars  and  arches  which  were  then  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  the  craftsman,  William  now,  as  on  more  than 
one  other  day,^  gathered  together  the  wisdom  and 
valour  of  his  Duchy,  to  hear  and  to  ponder  the  mighty 
scheme  on  which  his  heart  was  bent. 

Narrow  as  was  the   constitution  of  the   Assembly,  it  Genuine 

_        ,    -     pftrliamen* 

showed,  when  it  met,  no  lack  either  of  political  foresight  tary  spirit 

*  See  the  view  in  Cotman's  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy, 

p.  75- 

*  William  kept  his  court  ("  curia")  at  Lillebonne  in  1063.     See  Orderic, 

482  A.     A  synod  was  also  held  there  in  1080.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  339. 
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CHAP.  xra.  or  of  parliamentary  boldness,  sin  a  society  so  aristocrati- 

^^wmbly    ^^'y  constituted  as  that  of  Normandy  was,  the  nobles  are 

in  truth,  in  a  political  sense,  the  people,   and  we  must 

expect  to  find  in  any  gathering  of  nobles  both  the  virtues 

and  the  vices  of  a  real  popular  assembly  J     William  had 

already  consulted  his  Senate;  he  had  now  to  bring  his 

resolution,  strengthened  by  their  approval,  before  the  body 

which  came  as  near  as  any  body  in  Normandy  could  come 

to  the  character  of  an  Assembly  of  the  Norman  people. 

The  valiant  gentlemen  of  Normandy,  as  wary  as  they  were 

valiant,  proved  good  keepers  of  the  public  purse,  trusty 

guardians  of  what  one  knows  not  whether  to  call  the  rights 

WilUam*8    of  the  nation  or  the  privileges  of  their  order.     The  Duke 

1^1^^?      laid  his  case  before  them.     He  told  once  more  the  tale  of 

A  ^I!^n^  ^^^  ^^'^^  rights  and  of  the  wrong  which  Harold  had  done 

neflsofihe  him.     He  said  that  his  own  mind  was  to  assert  his  rights 

and  asks '  by  force  of  arms.     He  would  fain  enter  England  before 

mount^   the  end  of  the  year  which  had  begun.^     But  without  their 

they  will     help  he  could   do   nothing.     Of  his  own  he  had   neither 

contribute.       , 

ships  enough  nor  men  enough  for  such  an  enterprise.  He 
would  not  ask  whether  they  would  help  him  in  such  a 
cause.  He  took  their  zeal  and  loyalty  for  granted;  he 
asked  only  how  many  ships,  how  many  men,  each  of  his 
hearers  would  bring  as  a  free-will  ofiering.^ 

A  Norman  assembly  was  not  a  body  to  be  surprised 

'  Compare  the  Diets  of  Poland,  at  once  the  most  aristocratic  and  the  most 
democratic  of  all  assemblies.  Compare  also  the  whole  history  of  the  States 
of  Britanny,  so  well  traced  out  by  the  Count  of  Cam^,  in  his  Stats  de  Bre- 
tagne.  The  second  order,  the  Noblesse,  was  always  more  independent  than 
either  the  Cleiigy  or  the  Burghers,  and  its  internal  constitution  was  that  of 
a  Landesgemeinde. 

•  This  is  implied  in  the  words  of  William  of  Poitiers  (124),  "Quis  enim 
juxta  prsestitutum  naves  perfici,  aut  perfectis  remiges  inveniri,  annuo  Fpatio 
posse  speraret?" 

■  Roman  de  Rou,  11182  ; 

"  Ne  pot  mie  sanz  lor  aie  Die  chescun  ke  il  li  fera, 

Aveir  grant  gent  h  grant  navie  :      Kels  genz  h  quantes  n6s  merra." 
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into  a  hasty  assent^  even  when  the  craft  and  the  eloquence  ohaf.  xni. 
of  William  was  broucrht    to  bear  upon   it.     The  barons  ^^f*" 

o  ^        r  sembly 

asked  for  time  to   think  of  their  answer.     They  would  wka  time 
debate  among  themselves,  and  they  would  let  him  know  ji^i^^ied 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  came.^   William  was  obliged  fedings  of 
to  consent  to  this  delay,  and  the  Assembly  broke  up  into  aembly. 
knots,   greater   or   smaller,   each    eagerly   discussing  the 
great  question.     Parties  of  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
sixty,  a  hundred,  gathered  round  this  or  that  energetic 
speaker.^     Some  professed   their  readiness  to  follow  the 
Duke ;  others  were  in  debt,  and  were  too  poor  to  venture 
on  such  hazards.^     Other  speakers  set  forth  the  dangers  Strang 
and  di£ScuIties  of  the  enterprise.     Normandy  could   not  to  the 
conquer  England ;    their  fair  and  flourishing  land  would  ®'^*®'P™** 
be  ruined  by  the   attempt.'*     The   conquest  of  England 
was    an    undertaking    beyond    the    power    of  a  Roman 
Emperor.^      Harold    and    his    land   were   rich;    he   had 
wealth    to    take    foreign    Kings    and    Dukes    into    his 
pay  ;^  his   own    forces   were   in   mere   numbers   such   as 
Normandy  could  not  hope   to  strive  againstJ      He  had 
abundance  of  tried   soldiers,   and,   above  all,   he   had  a 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1 186 ; 

*'  Oil  dient  k*il  en  parlereient, 
E  par  cimseil  Ten  respondreient, 

E  li  Du8  lor  a  graant^/' 

•  lb.  1 1196; 

"  Mult  86  vont  entrels  dementant,      Ci  vint,  ci  quinze,  ci  quarante, 
Par  tropeax  se  vimt  cimseillant.       Ci  trente,  ci  cent,  ci  seisante." 
'  lb.  1 1 202  ; 

"  Li  altres  dient  ke  pas  n^iront, 
Kar  mult  deibvent  h  povres  sont.** 

•  Will.  Pict.  T24.  "Quia  nov&  hac  expeditione  pulcherrimum  statum 
patriae  in  omnem  redigi  miBeriam  non  timeret?** 

'  lb.  ^'  Quia  Romani  Imperatoris  opes  ek  yind  difficultate  non  affirma* 
ret?''  The  ideas  of  Caius  Julius  Csesar  and  of  King  Heniy  the  Fourth 
were  perhaps  a  little  intermingled  in  the  mind  of  the  Archd^KX>n  of  lisieux. 

•  lb.  123.  "Thesauris  ilium  abundare,  quibus  partis  suae  Duces  et 
Reges  prspotentes  conducantur." 

^  Ord.  Vit.  493.  "  Normannorum  paucitatem  non  posse  vincere  Anglo* 
rimi  multitudinem  asserebcmt.'" 
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«HAP.  xm.  mighty  fleet,  with  crews  skilled  beyond  other  men  in 
all  that  belonged  to  the  warfare  of  the  sea.^  How  could 
a  fleet  be  raised,  how  could  the  sailors  be  gathered  to- 
gether, how  could  they  be  taught,  within  a  year's  space, 
to  cope  with  such  an  enemy  P^  The  feeling  of  the  As- 
sembly was  distinctly  against  so  hopeless  an  enterprise  as 
the  invasion  of  England.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hopes  and 
schemes  of  William  were  about  to  be  shattered  in  their 
beginning  through  the  opposition  of  his  own  subjects. 
Attempt  of  A  daring,  though  cunning,  attempt  was  now  made  by 
FitB-  William  Fitz-Osbem,  the  Duke^s  nearest  personal  friend, 

^^'^^       to  cajole  the  Assembly  into  an  assent  to  his  master's  will, 
the  Aa-       He  appealed  to  their  sense  of  feudal  honour ;  they  owed 
the  Duke  service  for  their  fiefs;  let  them  come  forward 
and  do  with  a  good  heart  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
their  tenure  of  their  fiefs  bound  them  to.     Let  not  their 
sovereign  be  driven  to  implore  the  services  of  his  subjects. 
Let  them  rather  forestall  his  will ;  let  them  win  his  favour 
He  points   by  ready  offerings  even  beyond  their  power  to  fulfil.^    He 
danger  of    ©i^arged  on  the  character  of  the  lord  with  whom  they  had 
oppodtion.  to  deal.     William's  jealous  temper  would*  not  brook  dis- 
appointment at  their  hands.     It  would  be  the  worse  for 
them  in  the  end,  if  the  Duke  should  ever  have  to  say  that 
he  had  failed  in  his  undertaking  because  they  had  failed 
in  readiness  to  support  him.* 


*  Will.  Pict.  1 24.  "  Claseem  [Heraldum]  habere  plurimam,  homines  in 
ministeriis  nauticis  peritissimoci,  qui  scepius  pericula  et  proelia  maritima 
flint  expert! ;  terrft  illius,  uti  divitiis,  ita  militis  copi&,  hanc  multipliciter 
Buperari." 

'  See  the  passage  quoted  in  p.  294. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  11 214; 

"  N'atendez  mie  k*il  vos  priet,  Alez  avant,  si  li  ofFrez 

Ne  ne  demandez  nul  respiet.  Mult  plus  ke  faire  ne  poez. 


t> 


*  lb.  1 1 220; 

"  Se  la  busuigne  remaneit,  Ke  tut  areit  perdu  par  nos  ; 

Par  adventure  tost  dircit.  Fetes  li  tant  ke  il  ne  die 

A  90  k'il  est  achoisonos,  Ke  s'erre  seit  par  vos  faillic' 
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The  language  of  William  Fitz-Osbern   seems   to   have  chap.  xm. 
startled  and  perplexed  even  the  stout  hearts  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal.    The  Barons  prayed  him  to  be  their  spokesman  He  is  com- 
with  the  Duke.     He  knew  their  minds  and  could  speak  to  speak  in 
for  them  all,  and  they  would  be  bound  by  what  he  said.^  ^^^^ 
But  they  gave  him  no  direct  commission  to  bind  them  Aaaembly. 
to  any  consent  to  the  Duke's  demand.     Their  words  indeed 
tended  ominously  the  other  way ;  they  feared  the  sea — 
so  changed  was  the  race  which  had  once  manned  the  ships 
of  Rolf  and  Harold  Blaatand — and  they  were  not  bound 
to  serve  beyond  it.^ 

A  point  seemed  to  have  been  gained  when  the  Assembly  His  speech 
seemed     to    have    given    leave    to    the    Duke's    chosen  ^^j^®. 
friend  to  speak  as  he  would  in   the   name  of  the  whole 
baronage.     William  Fitz-Osbern  now  spoke  to  the  Duke. 
He  began  in  a  tone  of  almost  cringing  loyalty,  setting 
forth  how  great  was  the  zeal  and  love  of  the  Normans 
for  their  prince,  and  how  there  was  no  danger  which  they 
would   not  willingly  undergo  in   his    service.^     But  the 
orator  soon  overshot  his  mark.    He  promised,  in  the  name  his  luge 
of  the  whole  Assembly,  that  every  man  would  not  only 
cross  the  sea  with  the  Duke,  but  would  bring  with  him 
double  the  contingent  to  which  his  holding  bound  him. 
The  lord  of  twenty  knights'  fees  would  serve  him  with 
forty  knights,  and  the  lord  of  a  hundred  with  two  hun- 


"^  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1 228  ; 

"  Parl^  por  nos,  90  voe  pr^ion,  Vos  direz  90  ke  voe  voldrez, 

La  parole  eor  vos  meton  :  Nos  feron  90  ke  voe  direz." 

■  lb.  11226; 

''  Sire,  font  il,  la  mer  doton, 
Ultre  mer  servir  ne  devon." 


•  lb.  1 1 244; 


"  Por  V03,  90  dient,  avancier, 
Se  leireient  en  mer  neier, 
U  en  feu  ardent  geter." 


Cf.  Psalm  Ixvi.  12. 
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OHAP.zm.  dred.^     He  himself,  of  his  love  and  zeal,  would  furnish 

sixty  ships,  well  equipped,  and  filled  with  fighting  men.^ 

dbowned        The  barons  now  felt  themselves  taken  in  a  snare.    They 

BtaaoB,      were  in  nearly  the  same  case  as  the  King  against  whom 

they  were  called  on  to  march.    They  had  indeed  promised ; 

they  had  commissioned  William  Fitz-Osbem  to  speak  in 

their  names.     But  their  commission  had  been   stretched 

beyond  all  reasonable  construction ;   their  spokesman  had 

pledged  them  to  engagements  which  had  never  entered 

into  their  minds.^     Loud  shouts  of  dissent  rose  through 

the  hall.     The  mention  of  serving  with  double  the  regular 

Feanaad   contingent  awakened   special  indignation.     With  a  true 

of  Uie  ^    parliamentary  instinct,  the  Norman  barons  feared  lest  a 

-^•■^^^^y'  consent  to  this  demand  should  be  drawn  into  a  precedent, 

and  lest  their  fiefs  should  be  for  ever  burthened  with  this 

double  service.*    The  shouts  grew  louder ;  the  whole  hall 

was  in  confusion ;   no  speaker  could  be  heard ;  no  man 

would  hearken  to  reason  or  give  a  reason  for  himself.* 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  11251 ; 

"  Se  bicn  Tont  fet,  mielx  le  feront ;         E  ki  de  trente  servir  deit. 
Ensemble  o  vob  mer  passeront,  De  eesantc  eervir  voe  velt, 

VostTc  Bcrviae  dobleront.  E  cil  ki  Bolt  Bervir  de  cent, 

Ki  Bolt  mener  vint  chevaliers,  Dous  cent  en  merra  bonement/^ 

Quarantc  en  merra  volentiers, 
^  lb.  1 1 260; 
**  E  jo  merrai  en  boen  amor  Sesante  n^  apareillies 

En  la  buBoigne  mon  Seignor  De  homcB  cimibatanz  chargies/* 

'  lb. 11264; 

*'  LA  Barunz  tuit  se  mcrveilliercnt,     E  des  pramcsBOs  k'il  fa&eit, 
Mult  fermirent  h  grondillierent        Dune  il  ne  aveit  nul  garant." 
Des  paroles  ke  dl  diseit, 

*  lb.  11272 ; 

"  Li  servise  ki  est  doblez  Et  en  costume  seit  tcnu, 

Creiment  k*il  seit  en  feu  tomez,        Et  par  costume  seit  rendu. 
See  Taylor's  note,  p.  108. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  11 278; 

"  Nus  hoem  ne  poeit  altro  entendre 
Parole  oir  ne  ndson  rendre." 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  761  E),  in  his  abridged  narrative,  cuts 
the  matter  far  too  short.     I  do  not  remember  any  other  writer  who  men- 
tions the  trick  of  William  Fitz-Osbem. 
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The  rash  speech  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  had  thus  de-  chap.  xm. 
etroyed  all  hope  of  a  regular  parliamentary  consent  on  ^®  ^^' 
the  part  of  the  Assembly.     But   it  is  possible  that  the  paMed, 
Doke  gained  in   the   end  by  the  ^hazardous   experiment  Barons 
of  his  Seneschal.     It  is  even  possible  that  the  manoeuvre  ^J®"^y 

■*  won  over 

may  have  been  planned  beforehand  between  him  and  his  by  the 
master.  It  was  not  likely  that  any  persuasion  could  h^ve 
brought  the  Assembly  as  a  body  to  agree  to  the  lavish 
offer  of  volunteer  service  which  was  put  into  its  mouth 
by  William  Fitz-Osbem.  There  was  no  hope  of  carrying 
any  such  vote  on  a  formal  division.  But  the  confusion 
which  followed  the  speech  of  the  Seneschal  hindered  any 
formal  division  from  being  taken.  The  Assembly,  in 
short,  as  an  assembly,  was  broken  up.  The  fagot  was 
unloosed,  and  the  sticks  could  now  be  broken  one  by  one. 
The  baronage  of  Normandy  had  lost  all  the  strength  of 
union ;  they  were  brought,  one  by  one,  within  the  reach 
of  the  personal  fascinations  of  their  sovereign.  William 
spoke  to  each  man  apart  ;^  he  em])loyed  all  his  arts  on 
minds  which,  when  no  longer  strengthened  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  crowd,  could  not  refuse  anything  that  he  asked. 
He  pledged  himself  that  the  doubling  of  their  services 
should  not  become  a  precedent ;  no  man's  fief  should  be 
burthened  with  any  charge  beyond  what  it  had  borne  from 
time  immemorial.'  Men  thus  personally  appealed  to,  brought 
in  this  way  within  the  magic  sphere  of  princely  influence, 
were  no  longer  slack  to  promise,  and  having  once  pro- 
mised, they  were  not  slack  to  fulfil.  William  had  more 
than  gained  his  point.     If  he  had  not  gained  the  formal 

'  So  William  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  238.  "Super  negotio  singulorum  sen- 
ientias  sciDdtatiis/"   But  he  perhaps  goes  too  tar  when  he  speaks  of  **  omncs 
ejus  voluntatem  plausibus  excipientes." 
*  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1 290  ; 

"  Ne  ke  jamez  d'ore  en  avant,  Forz  tel  ke  solt  estre  al  paiz, 

yo  lor  a  miz  en  convenant,  E  tel  come  lor  ancesaor 

N'ierent  de  servise  requis,  Soleient  fere  a  lor  Seignor." 
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oHAP.xm.  sanction  of  the  Norman  baronage  to  his  expedition,  he 
had  won  over  each  Norman  baron  by  himself  to  serve 
him  as  a  volunteer.  And,  wary  as  ever,  William  took 
heed  that  no  man  who  had  promised  should  draw  back 
from  his  promise.  His  scribes  and  clerks  were  at  hand, 
and  the  number  of  ships  and  soldiers  promised  by  each 
baron  was  at  once  set  down  in  a  book.^  A  Domesday  of 
the  conquerors  was  in  short  drawn  up  in  the  ducal  hall 
at  LiUebonne,  a  forerunner  of  the  great  Domesday  of  the 
conquered,  which,  twenty  years  later,  was  brought  to  King 
WiUiam  of  England  in  his  royal  palace  at  Winchester. 


§  4.   JFilliam^s  Alliance  with  Tostig. 

WOliAm^s        William  had  thus^  by  a  characteristic  effort  of  his  craft, 

rapport  hi   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Duchy  to  support  him  in  his  enter- 

^°fi^^**      prise.     He  had   now  to  seek  for  allies  beyond  his   own 

borders.     And,  first  and   foremost,  it  concerned  him  to 

know  whether  he  could  look  for  any  support  in  the  land  to 

whose  dominion  he  aspired.     There  is  not  a  shadow  of 

evidence  to  show  that  William  had  a  single  native  partizan 

confined  to  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain.^    He  may  have  carried  on 

mans  intrigues  with  the  Normans  whom  Harold  had  allowed  to 

^^Jp        remain  in  England.     But  even  on  this  head  we  have  no 

distinct  evidence.    A  single  notice  some  months  later  seems 

to  show  that,  even  at  the  time  of  William's  landing,  the 

Normans   in   England,   however   eagerly  they  may  have 

wished  for  his  success,  looked  on  his  enterprise  as  hopeless.^ 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1 298 ; 

"  E  li  Dubs  fiat  tot  enbrever, 
N68  fist  h  chevaliera  nombrer." 
'  I  have  read,  in  some  peerage  or  book  of  geneal(^,  the  pedigree  of  some 
one  who  professes  to  be  descended  from  one  of  the  English  knights  who 
went  over  to  ask  William  to  come  and  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Harold.     Truly  pedigree-makers  will  say  anything. 
'  See  the  accotmt  of  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc  in  William  of  Poitiers,  1 28. 
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But  it  is  certain  that  one,  perhaps  two,^  native  Englishmen  chap.  xiu. 
were  zealous  on  William's  behalf.     At  what  stage  of  his  William'a 
negotiations  we  know  not,  but  seemingly  early  in  the  year,  braced  by 
one  Englishman  at  least  came  to  William's  court,  to  stir  !^v^*"' 
him  up  to  war  against  England  and  to  offer  his  own  Toetig. 
services  for  the  cause.     But  that  Englishman  was  no  dis- 
contented noble  at  Harold's  court,  no  leader  of  a  powerful 
faction  within  his  realm.     He  was  an  exile,  buoyed  up  by 
an  exile's  proverbially  desperate  hopes.     The  first  foreign 
volunteer  who  answered  to  William's  summons  was  Tostig 
the  son  of  Godwine.^ 

In  the  banished  brother  of  the  English  King  William  Portion 
found  an  ally  willing  to  help  him  in  all  his  schemes,  an  gchemes 
ally  far  more  impetuous  than  himself,  far  more  eager  to^^^°*^* 
strike  a  blow  at  once  and  at  all  hazards.     The  fallen  Earl 
of  the  Northumbrians  had  sunk  from  bad  to  worse.     He 
had  now  thrown  off  every  feeling  of  an  Englishman  and  a 
brother  of  the    English    King.     He  had   once   perhaps 
dreamed  of  the  kingdom  for  himself;  he  now  found  him- 
self shut  out  from  all  hopes  of  his  Earldom,  or  indeed  of 
restoration  in  any  shape.     Harold,  as  Earl,  at  the  North- 
hampton conference,  had  done  all  that  he  could  do  for  his 
brother;  but  he  had  agreed  to  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
which  the  national  voice  had  called  for,  and  he  had  not  as 
King  done  anything  to  recall  Tostig  to  his  country.     In 
feet  the  restoration  of  Tostig  was  in  every  way  impossible. 
He  had  shown  his  thorough  unfitness  to  rule,  and  it  is  His  hope- 
absurd   to   think   that  he   would   have  been   satisfied  to  ^^^.  ^ 
sit  down  and  live  peaceably  in  England  as  a  private  man.  ^*''^- 
Harold  could  have  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power 
to    break   the    Oxford    compact,    to    dispossess    Morkere 
of  the  Earldom  which  had  been  so  solemnly  confirmed  to 

*  By  the  second  I  mean  Ralph  of  Norfolk,  of  whose  origin  I  shall  speak 
elsewhere.     See  Appendix  PP. 

'  On  the  movements  of  Tostig  see  Appendix  A  A. 
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CHAP.  xnL  him,  and  to  set  his  brother  to  rule  once  more  over  the 
unwilling  people  of  Northumberland.     Nor  could  he  be 
asked  to  depose  in  favour  of  a  pardoned  outlaw  either  of 
his  two  loyal  brothers  who  ruled  in  Kent  and  in  East- 
Anglia.     Nor  could  Tostig  reasonably  hope  that  Harold 
would   put   him  in  a   still   closer  relation  to  himself  by 
restoring  the  West-Saxon   Earldom   in   his  favour.     In 
short,  no  banished  man  ever  seemed  doomed  to  a  more 
hopeless  banishment.      It    is    not    wonderful    then   that 
the  heart  of  Tostig  was  turned  to  an  exceeding  bitter- 
ness against  the  country  which   had  cast  him  out,  and 
against   the   brother   who    had   refused    to   sacrifice    the 
public  weal   to   his  interests.     If  he  still  kept  the  con- 
sciousness of  originally  right  intentions,  such  a  conscious- 
ness would  only  add  fuel  to  the  fire.     It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  murderer  of  Gamel  and  Ulf  may  have  looked  on 
himself  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  good  order  among 
the  barbarous  Northumbrians.     At  all  events,  he  looked 
on  himself  as  set  free  from  all  ties  either  to  his  brother 
He  deter-    or  to  his  country.     An  attempt  at  an  armed  return  on  the 
restOTa^n  P^^^  ^^  Tostig  was  no  more  than  was  to  be  looked  for, 
by  force,     j^  was  what  any  banished  man  of  that  age  was  sure  to 
attempt,  if  he  could  only  gather  the  needful  force  in  any 
quarter.     Osgod  Clapa,  God  wine,  ^Ifgar,  Harold  himself, 
had  all  set  him  the  example.     The  practice  was  so  common 
that  it  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  specially  blameworthy. 
If  we  blame  Harold  severely  for  the  slaughter  at  Porlock^ 
it  is  really  because  he  pays  the  penalty  of  his  greatness, 
because  we  cannot  help  judging  him  by  a  severer  standard 
DiflTerence  than  that  by  which  we  judge  smaller  men.'     But  there 

Detweeii 

the  case  of  are  Very  marked  degrees  in  a  course  which,  however  usual 
tiwcas^of**^  the  time,  must  be  set  down  as  being  in  every  case 
other  re-     contrary   to  ideal    lovalty   and   patriotism.     The   case  of 

turning  *  .      . 

exiles.         Godwine  needs  no  defence;  it  is  covered  by  the  general 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 
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light  of  insurrection  against  mis-government.  If  God-  ohap.  xiii. 
wine  came  to  restore  himself^  he  came  also  to  deliver 
England.  Harold,  like  Osgod  Clapa,  tried  to  effect  his 
retnm  by  the  help  of  mercenaries  hired  in  a  foreign  land. 
Bat  he  did  not  ally  himself  with  any  enemies  of  the  King 
or  Kingdom.  ^Ifgar,  on  his  first  banishment,  went  a 
step  fhrther  by  leaguing  himself  with  a  rebellious  vassal, 
if  not  within  the  Kingdom  of  England^  at  least  within 
the  Empire  of  Britain.^  On  the  occasion  of  his  second 
banishment,  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the  help  of  a 
fleet  of  Wikings,  who  must  have  been  cruising  on  the 
shores  of  England  with  no  friendly  intent.^  All  these 
are  steps  in  a  downward  scale.  But  neither  Osgod  nor 
Harold  nor  iElfgar  sank  to  the  wickedness  of  roaming  over 
the  world  in  search  of  any  foreign  prince  who  would 
restore  him  by  force,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  utter 
subjugation  of  England.  Tostig  alone  did  not  stick  at 
this  depth  of  treason.  He  stands  before  us  as  acting  more 
distinctly  as  the  enemy  of  his  country  than  any  English- 
man whom  we  have  come  across  since  the  days  of  iElfric 
and  Eadric. 

Tostig,  we  have  seen,  on  his  banishment  from  England,  Tostig 
took  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law  Count  Baldwin,  and  Fiandere  to 
spent  the  winter  at  his  Court.^     But,  early  in  the  next  ^^'^^^  y- 
year,  perhaps  not  very  long  after  the  election  of  Harold, 
most  likely  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  messages  which 
passed  between  William  and  Harold  had  found  its  way  to 
Bruges,  Tostig  was  at  the  Court  of  William,  urging  him 
to  the  invasion  of  England.     He  eagerly  asked  the  Duke 
how  he  could  suffer  the  perjurer  to  reign,*  and  promised 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  386.  •  See  vol.  ii.  p.  434. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  496,  and  Appendix  AA. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  492  D.  "Tosticua  ....  festinus  Normanniam  ailiit,  et 
Willelmum  Ducem  cur  perjunim  Huum  r^^nare  aineret  fortiter  redargnit." 
The  phrase  "  perjiirua  suua "  is  like  the  common  phrase  of  "  the  King*s 
rebels  "  and  such  like. 
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oHAP.xni.  his  own  vigorous  help  in  promotin^f  all  his  plans.^  It 
]^i^^  would  seem  that  he  reached  Normandy  before  the  As- 
William      semblv  at  Lillebonne,  and   it    is   even   implied   that   the 

andToBtig.  "^    .  .  ,        ^ 

exhortations  of  Tostig  were  among  the  inducements  which 
led  William  to  summon  that  Assembly.^  But  Tostig's 
exhortations  could  have  been  only  a  very  secondary  in- 
ducement, serving  at  most  to  strengthen  and  hasten  a 
resolution  which  William  had  already  formed.  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  William  to  suppose  that  he  really  needed 
Tostig  as  a  counsellor.  The  relations  between  the  two 
men  are  perfectly  easy  to  imderstand ;  the  small  man  was 
likely  to  be  useful  as  a  momentary  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  man.  Though  Tostig  left  his  wife  at  the  court 
of  her  brother,  the  family  connexion  between  Judith  and 
Matilda  would  secure  him  a  brotherly  reception  at  the 
court  of  Rouen ;  indeed  we  are  told  that,  on  the  strength 
of  that  connexion,  Tostig  and  William  had  long  been 
intimate  friends.^  And  now  each  of  the  two  friends  was 
in  a  position  to  be  useful  to  the  other.  Tostig,  driven 
from  England,  was  in  search  of  foreign  help,  and  the  court 
of  Normandy  was  the  natural  place  for  him  to  seek  for  it 
in  the  first  instance.  As  soon  as  he  knew  of  William's 
designs  on  the  English  Crown,  he  would  hail  in  him  the 
very  man  for  his  purpose.  And  the  prince  who  already 
planned  the  invasion  of  England  would  rejoice  at  an  alliance 
with  the  banished  and  hostile  brother  of  the  English  King. 
Tostig  had  doubtless,  after  the  manner  of  exiles,  persuaded 
himself  that  all  England  was  ready  to  welcome,  not  only 
himself,  but  any  stranger  who  might  appear  under  the 
pretext  of  restoring  him.  William  was  too  wise  to  believe 
tales  of  this  kind,  but  he  might  well  look  on  Tostig  as 

*  Ord.  Vit.  492  D.     "Seque  fideliter,  si  ipse  cum  Normannicis  viribus  in 
Angliam  transfretaret,  regni  decus  obtenturum  illi  spopondit ." 

*  lb.  493  A.     "  Ejus  exhortationibus  animatus  Nomiannise  proceres  con- 
vocavit." 

*  lb.  492  D.     See  Appendix  0. 
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likely  to   prove  an  useful   tool,  as  one  whose  incursions  chap.  xm. 
might  serve  to  harass  the  King  of  the  English,  and  to 
draw  off  his  attention  from  the  main  danger.     Tostig's 
impetuous   temper  would    naturally   call   for  earlier  and 
more  effective  support  than  the  prudence  of  William  would 
be  inclined  to  give,  or  indeed  than,  at  that  early  stage  of 
his  preparations,  he  was  able  to  give.     It  was  undesirable 
utterly  to  thwart  Tostig,  or  to  make  an  enemy  of  him ; 
it  was  perhaps  becoming  desirable  to  get  rid  of  him.     He  J^^^** 
was  therefore  allowed  to  make  an  incursion  on  the  English  land  with 
coasts.     At  his  own  risk,  but  with  the  Duke's  sanction,  ganction. 
he  set  sail  from  the  Cdtentin  in  May  at  the  head  of  such  ^*y»  '^^^• 
a  naval  force  as  he  could  get  together.     This  force  would 
doubtless  consist   of   Flemish   and    Norman    mercenaries 
and  volunteers.     The  Norman  account  tells  us  that  King 
Harold's  fleet  was  so  vigorously  on  the  alert  that  Tostig 
was   unable   to   land   in   England,   while   contrary  winds 
hindered  his  return   to   Normandy.*     We  know  however 
that  he  did  land  in  England,  and  that  he  did  a  good  deal 
in  the  way  of  ravaging.^     But,  from  this  point,  the  career 
of  Tostig  and  that  of  William  become  altogether  distinct, 
and  the  story  of  Tostig's  later  doings  will  join  itself  to 
another  thread  of  my  narrative.     Tostig  most  likely  chafed 
under  the  restraints  of  William's   prudence ;    perhaps   he 
thought  himself  forsaken,  or   even  betrayed,  by  an  ally 

'  Ord.  Vit.  493  C.  "  Interea  Tosticus  in  Angliam  remeandi  licentiam 
a  Duce  accepit ;  eique  auxilium  8uum,  tarn  per  se  quam  per  omnes  amicos 
8U0B,  firmiter  spopondit.  Sed,  sicut  scriptum  est,  'Homo  cogitat,  Deus 
ordinat/  evenit  multo  aliter  quam  eperabat.  Nam  de  Constantino  pelagua 
intravit,  sed  Angliam  attingere  nullatenus  potuit.  Heraldus  enim  mare 
navimn  militumque  copia  munierat,  ne  quis  hostium  sine  gravi  conflictu 
introiret  in  regnum  quod  fraudulenter  invaserat.  Tosticus  itaque  magnis 
undique  premebatur  angustiis,  utpote  qui  nee  Angliam  per  bellum  cum  paucis 
contra  in  numeros  invadere,  nee  Normanniam  propter  contrarietatem  ven- 
torum  potemt  repetere."  It  is  wonderful  how  many  undertakings  in  this 
age  were  thwarted  by  stress  of  weather. 

"  See  the  next  Chapter. 

VOL.  III.  X  ^■'^> — . 
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CHAP.  XIII.  whose  support  was  so  slowly  and  grudgingly  given.  It 
is  certain  that  he  soon  threw  up  his  alliance  with  the 
Norman  Duke,  and  sought  for  more  ready  help  elsewhere. 

§  5.   William^s  Negotiations  with  Foreign  Powers. 

William  The  alliance   with  Tostig  was  a  mere  episode.     The 

volunteers  banished  Earl  could  be  useful  only  so  far  as  he  was  likely 

^™™*^      to  make  a  diversion  of  which  William  miffht  take  ad- 
paits.  *  ^ 

vantage.    The  Duke's  serious  business  lay  on  the  continent. 

He  invited   soldiers   from   every  quarter;    the   spoils   of 

England  were  promised  as  their  reward^  and  that  promise 

brought  abundance  of  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Graul, 

from  the  royal  domains,  from  Britanny,  from  Poitou  and 

Aquitaine,  and  from  the  more  distant  land  of  Burgundy.^ 

Some  accounts  even  bring  men  to  William^s  muster  from 

the  Norman  colonies  in  Southern  Italy .^     The  presence  of 

large   bodies  of  these  mercenaries   or  volunteers  from  all 

parts  of  Romance-speaking  Europe  is  an  undoubted  fact, 

and  it  is  one  which  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  Con-     There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  look  on  William's 

na^i^*  *  invasion  as  purely  a  national  Norman  undertaking,  or  on 

Norman      his  army   as  consisting  wholly  of  native  Normans.     We 

enterprise. 

have  just  seen  that  it  was  only  as  volunteers  that  William's 
own  subjects  followed  him,  and  as  volunteers  men  of  any 

*  Ord.  Vit.  494  A.  "Galli  namque  et  Britones,  Pictavini  et  Burgun- 
diones,  aliique  populi  Cisalpini  ad  bellum  transmarinum  oonvolanmt,  et 
Anglicae  prsedae  inhiantes  variis  eventibus  et  periculis  terrse  marique  sese 
obtulerunt."  Lappenberg  (543)»  and  Mr.  Thorpe  (ii.  286)  more  distinctly, 
hint  that  it  was  from  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Cisalpini"  that 
Thierry  (i.  232)  got  his  Piedmontese  troops  in  William's  army.  We  have 
already  seen  something  of  the  use  of  the  word  as  well  as  of  "  transraarinus." 
See  vol.  i.  pp.  599,  604,  548. 

«  Guy  of  Amiens  (v.  259.  M.  H.  B.  861  C,  GUes  34)  makes  William 
count  up  French,  Bretons,  Cenomannians,  and  adds, 

"  Appulus  et  Calaber,  Siculus  quibus  jacula  fervet ; 
Normanni  faciles  actibus  egregiis." 
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nation  who  chose  to  join  him  followed  him  equally.     But  chap.  xni. 
it   is   a    speaking   witness^   alike   to    William^s    personal  Nomum 
capacity  for  rule  and  to  the  inherent  superiority  of  the  impreased 
Norman  national  character,  that  all  this  mixed  multitude  ^^® 
received    a  thoroughly  Norman   impress.     The  spoils  of 
England  were  offered  to  all  who  would  come,  and  from 
a   large  part   of  Europe    men    flocked    eagerly  to    share 
them.     But  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  whole  enterprise 
was  Norman.     The  leaders  of  the  enterprise,  the  Duke  him- 
self and  most  of  the  chief  commanders^  were  Norman.     A  Few 
few  princes  or  men   of  princely  houses,  like   Eustace  of  prfnees 
Boulogne  and  Alan  of  Britanny,  commanded  their  contin-  ^^^^[g  ^^ 
gents  in  person.     But  the  mass  of  the  foreigners  were  mere  the  foreign 

_  _  -    trcx^mere 

adventurers,  and  we  shall  find  that,  when  the  day  of  battle  adven- 
came,  they  served  under  Norman  commanders.  We  are  *"'^"' 
indeed  told  that  men  came  from  all  lands,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  plunder,  but  to  maintain  the  righteous  cause  of 
William.*  It  is  likely  enough  that,  when  the  Papal 
approval  was  once  g^ven  to  the  enterprise,  men  pressed, 
as  they  did  in  after  years  to  the  Crusade,  to  atone  for  past 
acts  of  robbery  and  slaughter  by  renewing  them  with  the 
Church's  blessing.  But  all  that  redeemed  William's  enter- 
prise from  being  an  enterprise  of  mere  brigandage  came 
from  the  presence  of  his  own  subjects.  The  instinct  of 
mankind  is  right,  after  all,  in  looking  on  the  Conquest 
as  a  Norman  Conquest.  It  was  the  native  Normans  who 
were  really  foremost  in  the  strife,  and  it  was  the  native 
Noimans  who  took  the  firmest  root  in  the  conquered 
land.  William's  true  strength  lay,  after  all,  in  the  gallant 
men  who  could  at  least  boast  of  the  comparatively  en- 
nobling motive  that  they  were  supporting  their  native 
sovereign  in  the  pursuit  of  his  fancied  rights. 

'  Will.  Pict.  12  2.  "Convenit  etiain  exteraus  imles  in  auxilium  copioeus, 
quos  ex  parte  notisHima  Ducis  lil^eralitas,  verum  omnes  ju^tce  causscr  Jiducia 
contraxit.' 


.-•j  i» 
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CHAP,  xui.      The  share  then,  in  point  of  numbers  a  very  important  share, 

Wflliwn'a    taken  in  the  expedition  by  foreign  adventurers  is  beyond 

to  foreign    all  doubt.     But  the  negotiations  between  William  and  the 

neighbouring  potentates  are  involved  in  no  small  obscurity 

and  contradiction.^     It  was  William's  manifest  interest  to 

obtain^  if  not  the  active  alliance^  at  any  rate  the  neutrality, 

of  all  his   neighbours.     It   was   needful   for  his  ends  to 

feel  as  secure  as  he  could  make  himself  that  no  French 

or  Angevin  or  Breton  invasion  of  Normandy  would  take 

place    during   his    absence.     It   was    also    an   important 

secondary  object  to  obtain  from  the  neighbouring  princes 

full  leave  for  their  subjects  to  take  a  share  in  the  enter- 

Hisem-      prise.     For  these    objects   he    sent   embassies  as   far  as 

basBV  to 

King  Germany  and  Denmark.     The  great  Emperor  Henry  the 

Condon    Third  had  been,  as  I  need  hardly  repeat,  the  constant  ally 
of  Oer-       q£  Enffland.     But  he  had  now  been  dead  ten  years,  and 

many  and  °  . 

the  the  childhood   and  youth   of  his   son,   the  young  King 

1056-1066.  Henry,  was  a  time  of  distress  and  confusion  for  the  Ten- 
Compari-     tonic  Kingdom.     The   minority  of  Henry   had   been,  in 

son  be* 

tweenthe   many  points,   a   repetition  of  the   minority  of  William. 

^wS^  But  there  was  one  marked  difference  between  the  German 

wd  of        and  the  Norman  period  of  chaos.     William  had  been  con- 
Henry  the  /•  /»      • 
Fourth.       stantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  traitors,  and  of  foreign 

enemies  who  sought  to  deprive  him  of  his   coronet  and 

his  life.     Henry  had  not  as  yet  had  to  fear  either  foreign 

invaders  or  home-bred  rebels ;  he  was  simply  passed  from 

hand  to   hand   by   several  ambitious  men  who  sought  to 

reign  in  his  name.     And  it  is  an  instructive  mark  of  the 

difference  between  the  political  systems  of  Germany  and 

Normandy  that  the  men  who  sought  to  rule  in  Henry's 

name  were  almost  wholly  the  great  spiritual  princes  of  the 

1062.      Empire.     While  still  a  child,  he  had  been,  by  a  mixture 

of  craft  and  violence,  carried  off  from    the   care   of  his 

*  See  Appendix  Z. 
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mother  to  that  of  Hanno  Archbishop  of  Kohi,*  and  from  chap.  xiii. 
the  hands  of  Hanno  he  had  passed  into  those  of  another      1063. 
princely   churchman,   the   famous   Adalbert    of  Bremen.^ 
The  young  King  was  now  perhaps  just  beginning  in  some 
degree  to   exercise  a  will   of  his  own.     He   had,  in   the 
course  of  the  last  year,  been  girded  with  the  sword  of     1065. 
knighthood;^  and  this  very  year  had  witnessed  the  fall      1066. 
of  Adalbert  and   the  partial  restoration  of  the  power  of 
Hanno.*     But,  full  as  the  German  writers  are  as  to  the  No  men- 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  minority  of  Henry  the  Norman  * 
Fourth,  they  tell  us  nothing  whatever  as  to  any  relations  ^^^^  i» 
between   the   Empire   and   Normandy.*     William   is   not  writers, 
spoken  of  by  them  till  after  he  had  won  the  Crown  of 
England.®     From  Norman  sources  we  seem  to  hear  both 
of  an  alliance  with  the  great  Emperor  himself  and  of  a 
later    alliance  entered   into    during  his   son's   minority."^ 

*  See  the  story  in  Lambert  and  Berthold  <ap.  Pertz,  v.  272)  under  the 
year  1062.     Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  iii.  74. 

^  Lambert,  10^3.  ''Adalbertus  Premenais  Archiepiscopus  .  .  .  ssepius 
coUoquendo,  obsequendo  etiam  atque  adsentando,  ita  sibi  Begem  brevi 
devinxerat,  ut,  caeteria  epiucopis  posthabitis,  totus  in  eum  inclinaretur,  et 
ipse  in  regno  communi  pene  monarchiam  tisnrpare  videretur."  Mihnan, 
ui.  77. 

'  Lambert,  1065.  "  Per  concesaionem  ejusdem  Archiepiscopi  [Adal- 
berti  sc.]  primum  se  Rex  arma  bellica  auccinxit." 

*  lb.  1066.     Mihnan,  iii.  81. 

^  It  was  Stamfordbridge,  not  Senlac,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lambert.     See  Appendix  N. 

*  Henry,  in  his  own  troubles,  sent  an  embassy  to  William  (Bruno  de 
Bello  Saxonico,  c.  36,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  342).  See  also  the  amaring  account  of 
"  Willehelmus  Bostar"  in  Lambert,  1074.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  608. 

^  William  of  Poitiers  says  first,  at  an  earlier  time  (120),  "  Admirabatur, 
laudabat,  ac  venerabatur  eum  supra  nomina  Regim[i  Imperii  Romani  ma- 
jestas,  cujus  olim  gloriosiusimus  moderator  Henricus,  Conradi  Imperatoris 
Augusti  filius,  cum  ipso  etiam  tum  puero,  veluti  cum  nominatissimo  Rege, 
amicitiam  junxit  ac  societatem."  He  now  (123)  says,  "Et  Romanorum 
Imperatori  [he  was  not  yet  Pknperor]  Henrico,  Henrici  Imperatoris  filio, 
nepoti  Imperatoris  Chounradi,  noviter  junctus  fuit  in  amiciti&."  After  the 
former  passage  the  Archdeacon  adds,  what  is  yet  more  amazing,  that  the 
Eastern  Emperor  wished  for  William  as  a  neighbour  to  help  him  to  with- 
stand the  advance  of  the  Mahometans ;  "  Optabat  hunc  vidnum  et  amicum 
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OHAP.  xin.  Such  an  alliance  in  the  Emperor's  life-time,  ten  years  back 
or  more,  need  not  have  been  in  any  way  directed  against 
PoasSble      England.     And   an  alliance  with  Normandy  during  the 
of  Ae**^     earliest  years  of  King  Henry,  while  he  was  still  under  his 
EmppeBB     mother's  guardianship,  might  seem  no  unlikely  object  of 
&voar  of    his  mother's  policy.     The  Empress  Agnes,  it  must  be  re- 
membered,  was  a  member  of  that  house  of  Poitiers  which 
had  suffered  so  deeply  at  the  hand  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,* 
and  she  might  very  naturally  seek  to  maintain  or  to  renew 
a  connexion  with  a  power  which  was  the  strongest  enemy 
of  the  enemy  of  her  own  family.     But,  at  the  time  which 
we  have  now  reached,  the  power  of  Agnes  had  wholly 
passed    away ;    alliance    with   Normandy    moreover    now 
meant  hostility  to  England;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  see  what  interest  either  the  young  King  or  his  suc- 
cessive archiepiscopal  advisers  could   have  in   supporting 
Gennan      the  claims  of  William  iigfainst  the  claims  of  Harold.     Our 
to  be  pro-    Norman  informant  however  describes  Henry  as,  in  high- 
^^^^^     sounding   but    somewhat   vague    terms,   committing    his 
kingdom  to  an  active  support  to  the  Norman  side.^     This 
again,  strange  as  it  sounds,  can  hardly  be  sheer  invention, 
though  we  instinctively  suspect  exaggeration  in  no  small 
Probable     degree.     It  may  be  enough  if  we  suppose  that  Henry  or 

Btate  of  the  i»  n  j    j.  j.  -i'    j  •      j.v.  c 

^jjy^  his  counsellors  agreed  to  put  no  hindrance  in  the  way  ot 

such  subjects  of  the  Empire  as  might  choose  to  join  the 
Norman  standard  as  volunteers. 
Negotia-         The  negotiations  with  Swegen  of  Denmark  again  rest 
Swegenof  vvhoUy   on   Norman   authority.     We    are    told    that   the 
Denmark;  Danish  King  promised   help  to   William,  which  promise 

nobilis  et  ampla,  multisque  Regibus  dominans  ConBtantinopolis,  quo  pro- 
pugnatore  spemeret  gravem  potentiam  Babylonls."  The  wise  proverb  rdv 
^payicdy  tfHkov  (xV**  T'^^ovo  oiftc  ixv*  (Eginh.  Vita  K.  i6)  must  have  been 
forgotten. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  273,  373. 

*  Will.  Pict.  133.     "CujiiB  [Henrici]  edicto  in  quemlibet  hostcm  Ger- 
mania  ei,  poetularet,  veniret  adjutrix." 
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he  was  so  far  from  keeping  that  he  sent  a  large  body  of  ohap.  xui. 
troops  to  the  support  of  Harold.^     With  this  latter  state-  ^  aUeged 

*  **      ^  ^     ^         promises 

ment  I  shall  deal  in  its  proper  place.     As  for  negotiations  and  fiuth- 
between  William  and  Swegen,  they  are  perfectly  possible. 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  interest  Swegen  could  have  had  Position 
in  supporting  William.     Swegen  was  the  cousin  of  Harold,  terests  of 
and,  though  Godwine  had  withstood  his  claims  on  the  Eng-  Swegen. 
lish  Crown,  alliance  with  him  as  King  of  the  Danes  had 
always  formed  part  of  the  Earl's  policy.^     If  Swegen  at 
this  time  cherished  any  hopes  of  the  English  Crown,  the 
succession  of  William  stood  far  more  directly  in  the  way 
of  those  hopes  than  the  succession  of  Harold.     Nothing 
could  be  a  more  complete  hindrance  to  any  schemes  of 
Swegen 's  than  the  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  wholly  alien 
invader.     On  the  other  hand,  his  chances  were  distinctly 
bettered  by  the  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  dynasty   of 
which  he   might   almost   count   as   a  member.     If  then 
Swegen  had  really  had  any  mind  to  meddle  in  English 
affairs,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  help  would  have  been  given 
to  the  side  of  Harold  and  not   to  the  side  of  William. 
But  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  wariest  prince  in  Europe 
promised  neutrality  and  kept  it. 

Even  the   negotiations  of  William  with  princes  much  Negotia- 

1  1*  1*1^:11  r\       tions  with 

nearer  home  are  wrapped  up  m  no  slight  darkness.     One  King 
manifest  object  was  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  frontier  in  ^j?^|^ 
the   direction  of  Paris.     William's   close  connexion  with  as  to  the 
Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  the  guardianship  exercised  by  between 
Baldwin  over  the  young  King  Philip,  might  seem  enough  g^^win? 
to  make  matters  tolerably  safe  on  that  side.     If  Baldwin's 

'  Will.  Pict.  1 23.  **  Rex  quoque  Danonim  Suenus  fidem  legationibus  ei 
gpopondit,  sed  inimicis  ejus  amicum  exhibebat  se  fidelem,  sicut  in  sequentibus 
legendo  ipaius  detrimenta,  spectabis."  This  of  course  takes  in  the  help  which 
Swegen  gave  to  the  English  insurgents  after  William*8  coronation,  but  it 
must  be  connected  also  with  William's  assertion  (p.  132)  that  there  were 
Danish  troops  at  Senlac. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  93. 
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OHAF.zm.  affinity    with    William    did    not    absolutely    secure   the 
help   both    of   France    and    Flanders,    it  would   at    any 
rate,  it  might  be  thought,  secure  Normandy  against  all 
fear  of  attack  from  either  quarter  while  her  sovereign  was 
cQg^?^  ^^  ^^  great  enterprise.     But,  in  the  only  account 
that  we  have,  Baldwin  does  not  appear  as  acting  at  all  in 
his  character  of  guardian.     William  goes  as  his  own  am- 
Interriew   bassador  to  King  Philip.     The  two  princes  meet  at  the 
PWHp^d  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Germer  in  the  district  of  Beauvais, 
William.     ^  gp^^  within  the  royal  dominions,  but  only  a  few  miles 
WiUiam      from  the  border  Norman  town  of  Goumay,^     William  asks 
hcw":^-    ^^^  ^^®  over-lord's  help  in  his  enterprise,  and  offers,  in 
land  M  a     return  for  such  help,  to  hold  England,  no  less  than  Nor- 
theFrendi  mandy,  as  a  fief  of  the  French  Crown.^     Philip  consults 
his  nobles,  who  argue,  naturally   enough,   that  nothing 
can  be  more  dangerous  to  the  French  Kingdom  than  any 
increase  of  the  strength  of  the  Norman  Duchy.     The  offer 
to  hold  England  in  fief  does  not  blind  them;  William's 
vassalage  for  England  will  be  still  more  nominal  than  his 
Philip  hoB-  vassalage  for  Normandy.^     The  answer  given  is  therefore 
entmrise    ^i^^favourable ;  and  William  leaves  the  presence  of  his  over- 
lord with   very   high  words  on   his  lips.     Whether  this 
story  be  literally  true  or  not,  it  shows  how  familiar  to 
men's  minds   the   notion   of  Commendation^   even   on  the 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  11336; 

"  En  Belveisin,  k  Saint-Girmer 
Ala  li  Dub  el  Rei  parler." 
I  fiskncy  that  the  splendid  church  of  this  monastery  is  less  known  than  it 
should  be  to  travellers  and  architectural  students.     It  contains  nothing  so 
old  as  the  days  of  William  and  Philip,  but,  among  other  magnificent  por- 
tions, it  has  a  Lady  Chapel  which  reminds  one  at  once  of  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  at  Westminster  and  of  that  of  Saint  Lewis  at  Paris. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1330  ; 

"  Ke  se  tant  aidier  li  voleit,  Engleterre  de  li  prendreit, 

Ke  par  8*aie  6ust  son  droit,  E  volentiers  Ten  servireit." 

"  lb.  1 1362; 

"Quant  Engleterre  ara  cunquise.         Petit  sert,  maiz  meins  servira, 
Poiz  ji  n^areiz  de  li  servise ;  Quant  plus  ara,  meins  vos  fera." 
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greatest  scale,  still  was.     It  shows  how  little  of  indignity  chap.  xiii. 
attached  to  the  vassal's  position,  and  of  how  little  practical 
value  was  the  oath  of  homage.     We  are  presently  told  that 
Philip  in  no  way  promoted  William's  object,  but  that  he 
rather  did  all  that  he  could  to  hinder  it.^     Instead  of  any  Negotia- 
distinct  account  of  William's  negotiations  with  his  father-  Baldwin  of 
in-law^  we  get  only  an  unintelligible  romance.^     But  the  ^^^  ®"* 
practical  issue  of  both  the  French  and  the  Flemish  nego- 
tiations   seems  plain.      Neither   Philip   nor   Baldwin,   in 
their  character  as  sovereigns,  gave  William  any  help.     It 
is  even  likely  that  Philip,  so  far  as  he  either  had  a  will 
of  his  own   or   was   guided   by   French  counsellors,   dis- 
couraged William's   enterprise   rather  than   promoted   it. 
But    abundance    of   volunteers    from    both    France    and  French  and 
Flanders  took  service  in  William's  army.     The  Flemings,  volunteere 
above  all,  the  countrymen  of  Matilda,  pressed  eagerly  to  ^^^^ 
his  standard,  and  they  formed  an  important  element  in  army- 
the  Conquest  and   in   the    settlement  which   followed  it. 
Matilda's  son  Gerbod,^  Gilbert  of  Ghent,^  and  Walter  of 
Flanders,^  are  all  names  which  are  found  among  the  con- 
querors of  England,  and  those  of  Gerbod  and  Gilbert  will 
again  appear  in  our  history. 

In   the    region    intermediate    between   Normandy   and  Eustace  of 
Flanders,  the  cause  of  William  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  a  zealous 

*  Roman  lie  Rou,  1 1368  ; 

"  Li  Reis  el  Due  aidier  ne  vout, 
Ainz  le  destorba  quant  il  pout/* 

*  See  Roman  de  Rou,  11 390-1 1433,  and  Appendix  Z. 
'  See  above,  p.  86,  and  Appendix  O. 

*  See  Dugdale,  Baronage,  i.  400;  Mon.  Angl.  v.  491;  Ellis,  i.  422. 
The  charter  there  quoted  (later  than  1274),  by  an  amazing  piece  of  gene- 
alogy, makes  Gilbert  a  son  of  Count  Baldwin  and  a  nephew  of  William. 
"Giaelbertus  de  Gaunt,  filius  Baldwini  Ck>mitis  de  Flandri&,  venit  cum 
Willelmo  Conqmestore  avunculo  suo  in  Angliam/* 

'  Dugdale,  i.  425  ;  Mon.  Angl.  vi.  959;  Ellis,  i.  420,  504.  "Walterus 
Bee  ....  venit  cum  Conqueustore  et  habuit  haereditatem  suam  in  Flan- 
dri&."     He  appears  in  Domesday  as  "  Walterus  Flandrensis." 
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oHAP.xm.  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  the  brother-in-law  of  King 

waiLm.     Eadward.    He    had>   of  all   men,  wrongs,   as  he   would 

deem  them,  to  avenge  on  Harold  and  on  England.     The 

chastisement  which  Godwine  had  refused  to  work  on  the 

.  insolent  burghers  of  Dover  *  might  now  at  last  be  wrought 

on  them  and  on  their  whole  race,  with  the  usurping  son 

of  the  old  traitor  at  their  head.     Eustace  probably  needed 

no  invitation  to   take  his   share  in  the   enterprise.     He 

came   himself,   and   he   led    others    to    follow   the   same 

course.    An  incidental  notice  of  one  of  his  followers  throws 

some  light  on  the  class  of  men  who  flocked  to  William's 

banners,  and  on  the  rewards  which  they  received.     One 

Story  of      Greoffrey,  an  officer  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint 

Ardrai.       Omer,  who  had  the  charge  of  its  possessions  in  the  County 

of  Guisnes,  sent  his  sons  Arnold  and  Geoffrey  to  the  war. 

A  daily  pay  and  many  gifts  from  the  Duke  were  their 

immediate   reward,    and    in    the    end    they    received    a 

grant  of  lands  both  in  Essex  and  in'  the  border  shires 

of  Mercia  and  East-Anglia,  under  the  superiority  of  their 

patron  Count  Eustace.' 

Great  But  the  country  from  which,  next  to  his  own  Duchy, 

auxiliarieB  William  drew  most   support   in   his   enterprise,  was   un- 

^^  doubtedly  the   neighbouring,  the   nominally  vassal,  land 

State  of  the  of  Britanny.     When  we  remember  the  internal  dissensions 

wariSiiiiBt  ^^  that  country,   and  the  way  in  which  a  party  among 

England     the   Bretons   had   supported  William   against  their   own 

probably  .  ...  , 

popular  in  sovereign,^  this  is  in  no  way  wonderful.  And,  though 
"  ^'  loyalty  to  a  Norman  over-lord  is  not  likely  to  have  counted 
for  much,  another  motive  may  well  have  worked  to  fill 
the  Norman  host  with  Breton  recruits.  The  Celtic  race 
has  a  long  memory,  and  the  prospect  of  waging  war  in 
the  insular  Britain  against  the  Saxon  intruder  may  not 
have   been   without   charms    for  the   descendants   of  the 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  134.  *  See  Appendix  BB. 

'  See  above,  pp.  231,  233. 
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Armorican  exiles.     Certain  it  is  that  the  Breton  auxilia-  chap.  xm. 
ries,  onder  Alan  Fergant,  a  cousin  of  the  reigning  Count  SenrioeB  of 
Conan,  one  of  the  many  sons   of  his  uncle  Odo/  played  gant. 
an   important  part  in   the   conquest  of  England.     Even 
Dinan,  so  lately  besieged  by  William,  now  sent  its  lord 
to  swell  William's  muster.^    Helpers  came  also  from  more    " 
southern   regions;    Haimer,  Viscount  of  Thenars  in  the 
land  of  Poitou,  came  at  the  head  of  his  force,  and,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  was  admitted  to  William^s  most  inti- 
mate counsels.'    Angevin  auxiliaries  we  should  have  been  Volunteers 
less  ready  to  look  for ;   but  they  too  are  found   in  our  j^u^  Xou- 
lists.^     We   find   also   a  warrior  from  the   marchland   of  Jf"*^*^-] 

Geoffirey  of 

Tours  and  Blois,  GeoflPrey  of  Chaumont,  a  homager  ofChamnont. 

Count  Stephen  of  Chartres.     He,  as  we  read  in  the  annals 

of  his  house,  gave  up  all  his  fiefs  to  Sulpicius  of  Amboise 

the  husband  of  his  niece,  and  himself  went  forth  to  win 

new  fortunes  in  England.'    Yet  one  would  have  thought  State  of 

that  the  state  of  that  part  of  Gaul  would  just  now  have      ^°^' 

afforded  scope  enough  for  the  energies  of  the  most  warlike. 

The  two  successors  of  Geoffrey  Martel,  Geoffrey  the  Bearded 

^  On  Odo,  see  above,  pp.  i68,  230.  This  Alan  Fergant  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  his  eomdn  Alan  Fergant,  who  was  afterwards  Count  of 
Britanny,  and  who  married  William's  daughter  Constance.  See  the  pedigree 
drawn  out  by  Mrs.  Green,  Princesses,  i.  35.     So  Roman  de  Rou,  11 508  ; 

"  Alain  Felgan  vint  el  passage, 
Ki  des  Bretunz  out  grant  bamage." 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  11511 ;  "E  li  Sire  i  vint  de  Dinan." 
»  lb.  11505; 

"  Le  visquens  i  vint  de  Toarz, 

Haimon  de  bien  grant  po^ir, 
£  ki  poeit  grant  gent  aveir.'^ 
In  Will.  Pict.  142  he  is  "Haimerius." 
^  Roman  de  Rou,  11312  ; 

"  Poiz  a  requis  ses  boens  veizins,  Cels  de  Pontif  fe  de  Boloigne, 

Bretunz,  Mansels  et  Angevins,  K*od  li  viegnent  en  sa  besoigne." 

*  Liber  de  Castro  AmbasisB,  c.  iv.,  ap.  D*Achery,  iii.  276.  He  joined 
William  when  he  was  '^  omnem  miliUse  vUetudinem  quam  invenire  potuit 
in  anna  comniovens,'^  and  when  "  ex  diversis  regionibus  optimi  milites  et 
bellicosi  gregatim  convenirent."  After  a  fitting  panegyric  we  read,  "  Statim 
ut  a  Guillermo  Duce  fuit  agnitus,  super  omnes  ei  &miliarior  est  habitus." 
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CHAP.  xiu.  and  our  historian  Fulk  Rechin,  were  now  engaged  in  a  war 

tween         ^^  brother  against  brother.*    It  was  in  this  very  year  that 

^^^^^^t    ^^®  ^^^y  of  Angers  was  betrayed^  to  Fulk,  and  that  Count 

Rechin.       Geoffrey  was  led  away  as  a  captive  to  Chinon,^  the  fortress 

^1^^^     overhanging  the  Vienne,  the  fortress  so  famous  in  the  days 

to  Fulk.      when  Counts  of  Anjou  were  also  Kings  of  England,  and  so 

famous  again  when  Capetian  royalty,  banished  from  its 

own  Paris,  found  shelter  in  the  lands  which  had  once  been 

Conan  of    Angevin.     In  this  same  year  too  Conan  of  Britanny  met 

his  war  '    with   his   death,  and  met  it,  as  some  said,  by  the  wiles 

iSii?and  ^^  William.*    Strange   to   say,  this   suspicion  reaches  us 

death.         only  from  the  Norman  side.     Other  authorities,  Breton 
1066. 

and  Angevin,  speak  only  of  a  war  which  Conan  waged 

against  Anjou,  and  in  which,  by  whatever  means,  he  lost 

Legend  of  his  life.     It  is  a  Norman  writer^  who  tells  us  how,  when 

death.         William  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England,  Conan 

sent  to  wish  him  good  luck  in  his  enterprise,  but  at  the 

same  time  to  demand  the  cession  of  Normandy  to  himself. 

He,  Conan,  was  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Duchy;  the  Bastard 

could  have  no  right ;  the  Bastard  too,  with  his  accomplices, 

had  poisoned  Conan's  father  Alan,  and  had,  up  to  that  day, 

usurped  the  possession  of  a  land  which*  should  have  been 

his.     If  Normandy  was  not  at  once  given  up  to  its  lawful 

prince,  Conan  would  at  once  assert  his  rights  with  his  whole 

force.      William,  we  are  told,  was  somewhat  frightened, 

*  See  the  account  of  this  war  in  the  Gesta  Ck)nBulum,  D^Achery,  iii.  259, 
where  Fulke's  conduct  to  his  brother  is  called  a  "  persequutio/*  while  Fulk 
himself  (p.  233)  speaks  of  his  own  "tribulatio"  and  the  "invasio"  of  his 
brother. 

*  Gest.  Cons.  259,  where  we  hear  of  "proditio"  and  "  proditores,"  while 
Fulk  (u.  8.)  speaks  only  of  a  "  campestre  prcElium  in  quo  eum  [Geofl&*ey] 
Dei  gratid  superavi,"  and  adds  delicately,  "  proinde  accepi  civitatem  Ande- 
gav«."  See  also  the  two  Angevin  Chronicles  in  Labbe,  i.  276,  and,  more 
fully,  288.     These  troubles  were  among  the  effects  of  the  comet. 

'  Gest.  Cons.  260.  "  Fulco  Richin  Barbatum  fititrem  suimi  captum  tenuit 
et  in  vinculis  Chainoni  castro  posuit." 

*  See  Appendix  CC. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  33.     He  is  followed  by  Benoit,  36866-36963. 
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but  God  delivered  him  out  of  his  danger.  There  was  chap.  xni. 
a  Breton  noble,  a  chamberlain  of  Conan,  who  had  sworn 
fealty  to  William  and  to  Conan  alike,  and  who  had  borne 
the  message  to  William  as  Conan's  ambassador.  He  under- 
took— at  whose  bidding  or  from  what  motive  we  are  not 
told — to  rid  the  world  of  his  Breton  master.  He  smeared 
the  gloves,  the  bridle,  and  the  hunting-horn  of  Conan  with 
poison.  The  Count  was  engaged  in  his  Angevin  campaign, 
and  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Chateau- Gontier,  not  far 
from  the  Cenomannian  border.  The  defenders  had  capitu- 
lated, and  Conan  seems  to  have  been  in  the  very  act  of 
making  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  town.  The  Count 
put  on  his  gloves,  he  grasped  the  bridle,  and  unwittingly 
raised  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  The  poison  took  effect,  and 
before  long  Conan  was  a  corpse.  The  Duke  was  now  at 
leisure  to  give  his  whole  mind  to  the  expedition  against 
England. 

If  such  a  tale  as  this  was  current,  it  is  not  wonderful  William 
that   rumour   went  on    to  charge   William   with   having  ^th  the 
plotted  a  crime  by  which  he  so  greatly  gained.     As  to  q^j?^ 
the  likelihood   of  the   case,  I  might  almost  repeat  what  probabili- 
I  have  already  said  when  the  same  charge  was  brought  the  case, 
against  William  in  the  matter  of  Walter  and  Biota.^    The 
whole  tale,  from  the  threat  of  Conjoi  onwards,  reads  like 
a  romance.     Did  we  find  it  in  a  hostile  Breton  or  Angevin 
writer,  we  should  at  once  set  it  down  as  an  invention  of 
hostile  spite.     And  does  the  romance  really  gain  any  fur- 
ther authority,  because  it  has  found  its  way  into  a  Norman 
chronicle  ?     The  silence  of  the  hostile  writers  surely  tells 
more  on  the  other  side.     Conan,  it  seems  plain,  died  sud- 
denly during  his  Angevin  expedition  ;  it  was  easy  to  attri- 
bute the  deed  to  William  ;  it  was  no  less  easy  to  deck  out 
the  story  with  romantic  details.    That  William  was  a  secret 
poisoner  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe ;  but  an  English  writer 

*  See  above,  p.  208. 
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OHAP.  XIII.  can  hardly  avoid  the  remembrance  that,  while  the  deaths 
of  Walter  and  Conan  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  William, 
perhaps  in  the  eleventh^  certainly  in  the  twelfth  century,  it 
was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  centory  to  lay  the  death 
of  the  jEtheling  Eadward  to  the  charge  of  Harold.^ 

Negotia-         The  exact  order  of  all  these  events  it  is  hopeless  to  try 
the  Pope,    to  fix,  and  it  is  equally  hopeless  to  try  to  fix  their  relations 
to  the  great  embassy  at  all.     Negotiations  with  Counts 
and  Kings  were,  in  the  age  which  was  just  opening,  of  less 
moment  than  negotiations  with  the  Apostolic  throne.   And 
indeed  it  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  European 
politics,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  occupant  of  the  Apo- 
stolic throne  was  called  on  to  adjudge  a  disputed  diadem.^ 
Alezaader  The  reigning  Pontiff  was  Anselm  of  Lucca,  who,  under  the 
1061-1073.  *^t^®  ^f  Alexander  the  Second,  had  succeeded  Nicolas ;  and, 
after  a  violent  struggle  with  the  Anti-pope  Cadalous  of 
1064.     Parma,  he  was  now  in  full  possession  of  the  Holy  See.^ 
Influence    But  the  ruling  genius  of  the  Papacy  was  already  the  Arch- 
BRAiSr'    deacon  Hildebrand.     He  it  was  who  saw  how  much  the 
Roman  Church  might  gain  by  lending  its  name  to  the 
William's    cause  of  William.      The  ambassador  of  William,  Gilbert, 
®"*      ^'     Archdeacon  of  Lisieux,^  came  and   pleaded   his  master's 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  41 2. 

'  The  fSunouB  application  of  Pippin  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  deposing 
Childebert  was  rather  a  case  of  conscience. 

'  See  the  very  remarkable  account  of  these  struggles  in  Lambert,  1064. 
Milman^  iii.  83.  With  the  high-minded  comments  of  the  impartial  Lambert 
it  is  well  to  compare  the  panegyric  of  the  partizan  William  of  Poitiers  (122). 
He  at  least  had  good  reason  to  say  that  Alexander  '^responsa  edebat  justa 
salutariaque."     So  Benoit,  36787  ; 

"  A  Rome  ert  done  pajJe  Alixandre, 
Jusz  hoem,  saintismes  e  vends, 
Qui  mult  tint  sainte  Iglise  en  pais." 
He  goes  on,  prematurely  enough,  to  say, 

"  A  lui  tramist  li  ReU  GuiUaume 
Por  mostrer  Tovre  deu  reaume." 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.     "Ne  justam  caussam  temeritas  decoloraret,  ad 
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cause.     He  told  the  tale  which  had  been  so  often  told  be-  chap.  xni. 
fore,  the  rights  of  William,  the  usurpation  and  perjury  of 
Harold,  the  despite  done  by  him  to  the  holy  relics.     Wil-  He  asks 
Ham  craved  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  See  upon  his  righteous  i^provai 
cause ;  he  offered,  we  are  told,  but  in  vague  and  ambiguous  ^^rfge 
language^  to  hold  of  God  and  of  the  Apostle  the  kingdom 
which  he  hoped  to  win.^    The  cause  was  debated  in  the  Debate 
Conclave^  but  it  was  debated  after  the  hearing  of  one  side  Condave. 
only.     No  advocate  of  England  appeared  at  the  bar  of  ^V^^' 
Alexander  to  defend  the  right  of  Harold  to  the  Crown  by  Harold, 
which  England  had  given  him.     It  is  needless  to  seek  for 
the  English  King's  reasons  for  not  appearing  to  answer  the 
accusation  of  William.*    It  was  enough  that,  however  ready  A  defence 
Harold,  as  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church,  might  be  to  seek  mde  would 
spiritual  benefits  at  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  he  could  ™^^^ 
not,  as  a  King  of  the  English,  allow  that  any  power  to  the  rights 
give  or  take  away  the  English  Crown  was  vested  anywhere  Crown, 
save  in  the  national  Assembly  of  the  English  people.     To 
plead  before  Alexander  would  have  been  to  recognize  his 
jurisdiction ;  it  would  have  been  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Emperor  of  Britain  had  a  superior  upon  earth.    But,  before  No  sum- 
we  ask  why  Harold  did  not  appear,  we  might  perhaps  ask  bably  sent 
whether  he  was  ever  summoned  to  appear,  and  whether  the  ^  H*«>^^- 
Koman  judgement  was  not  pronounced  without  so  much  as 
an  opportunity  for  defence  being  allowed  to  the  accused. 
No  writer  speaks  of  any  simoimons  as  being  sent  to  the 

Apostolicum  .  .  .  misit,  justitiam  suacepti  belli  quantis  pottut  facundio) 
nervis  allegans.*^  The  name  of  this  eloquent  ambassador  comes  from 
Orderic,  493  B. 

'  Roman  de  Eou,  11446  ; 

"  E  se  yo  ert  ke  Deus  volsist  De  Saint  Pierre  la  recevreit, 

K'il  Engleterre  conqu^sist,  Altre  fors  Dex  n'en  servireit." 

2  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238)  discusses  the  point;  "Haroldus  id 
facere  supersedit,  vel  quod  turgidus  natur&  esset,  vol  quod  causase  difiideret, 
vel  quod  nuntioB  bugs  a  Willelmo  et  ejus  complicibus,  qui  omnes  portus 
obsidebant,  impcdiri  timeret."  There  was  clearly  no  record  or  received 
tradition  about  the  matter. 
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CHAP.  xm.  English  King ;   one  writer  alone  hints  at  the  possibility 

William's    of  any  hearing  of  the  defence.^    But  the  cause  of  right  did 

poeedby     not  lack  advocates  even  in  the  Roman  Conclave.     When 

^^^         Hildebrand  dwelt  on  the  benefits  which  the  Church  would 

^^'•''^"**^'   gain  by  accepting  the  jurisdiction  thus  laid  at  its  feet,  niany 

of  the  Cardinals  cast  aside  his  arguments  with  horror.     It 

was  not  for  the  Church  to  become  a  partaker  in  deeds  of 

blood,  and  to  sanction  claims  which  could  be  enforced  only 

by  the  slaughter  of  so  many  men.^     But  in  the  end  the 

worse  reason  prevailed.     Even  in  ordinary  times,  it  would 

have  been  no  more  than  sound  policy  to  welcome,  as  far  as 

might  be,  the  advances  of  a  prince  like  William,  who^  pious 

as  he  might  be^  had  not  always  shown  himself  the  obedient 

servant  of  Rome.     His  uncanonical  marriage,^  and  one  or 

two  other  exercises  of  independence  on  William's  part,* 

would  not  be  forgotten.     But,  far  above  all  these  lesser 

'  I  find  no  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  any  hearing  of  the  English  side 
anywhere  but  in  the  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  just  quoted. 

'  William  of  Malmesbury  (u.  s.)  says  that  the  Pope  gave  judgement, 
"perpensis  apud  se  utrimque  partibus.*'  But  it  is  from  a  letter  written 
long  after  to  William  by  Hildebrand,  then  Gregory  the  Seventh,  that  we 
learn  how  strong  an  opposition  was  made  to  William*s  claims.  The  letter  is 
dated  April  24th,  1080,  and  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  affiuirs  of  the  see  of 
Le  Mans.  Gr^ory  says  to  William ;  "  Notum  esse  tibi  credo,  excellentissime 
fili,  priusquam  ad  pontificale  culmen  ascenderem,  quanto  semper  te  sincene 
dilectionis  affectu  amavi,  qualem  etiam  me  tuis  n^otiis  et  quam  eflScacem 
exhibui,  insuper  ut  ad  r^ale  £EiBtigiimi  cresceres  quanto  studio  laboravi. 
Qua  pro  re  a  quibtudam  fratrihus  magnam  pene  infamiam  perttUi,  sub- 
murmurantibus  quod  ad  ianta  homicidia  perpetranda^  tanto  Javore  meam 
operant  impendissem.  Deus  vero  in  me&  conscientia  testis  erat,  quam  recto 
id  animo  feceram,  sperans  per  gratiam  Dei  et  non  inaniter  confidens  de 
virtutibus  bonis  quse  in  te  erant,  ({uia  quanto  ad  sublimiora  proficeres,  tanto 
te  apud  Deum  et  sanctam  ecclesiam  (sicut  et  nunc,  Deo  gratias,  res  est) 
ex  bono  meliorem  exhiberes."  Ep.  Greg.  VII.  cxxxvi.,  ap.  Bouquet,  xiv. 
648. 

'  See  above,  p.  89  et  seqq. 

*  Orderic  (482  B)  tells  a  story  how,  at  one  stage  of  the  endless  n^x)- 
tiations  about  Abbot  Robert  of  Saint  Evroul  (see  above,  p.  184),  Robert 
came  with  certain  Papal  L^ates  to  claim  his  abbey ;  "  Audiens  voro  Dux 
.  .  .  vehementer  iratus  dixit  se  quidem  Legatos  Pap®  de  fide  et  relligione 
Christiana,  ut  communis  patris,  libenter  suscepturum ;   sed  si  quis  niona- 
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questions,  Rome  was  already  beginning  to  practise   her  oHiP.  xm. 
characteristic  arts  under  their  greatest  master.     Slaughter,  ^^.°^ 
robbery,  devastation,  all  the  horrors  of  an  unprovoked  war  brand, 
against  an  unoffending  nation^  were  to  be  held  as  nothing 
when  the  interest  of  the  Roman  See  was  in  the  other  scale. 
Never  before  had  such  an  opportunity  been  offered  to  the 
successor  of  the  Fisherman.     It  was  not  merely  to  win 
greater  authority  over  a  single  island.     The  appeal  of  Wil- 
liam to  the  papal  court  created  a  precedent  by  which  the 
papal  court  might  claim  the  disposal  of  all  the  crowns  in 
Christendom.     The  voice  of  Hildebrand  conquered.     The  Alexander 
decree  went  forth  which  declared  Harold  to  be  an  usurper  Bull  in 
and  William  to  be  the  lawful  claimant  of  the  English  w^! 
Crown.     It  would  even  seem  that  it  declared  the  English 
King  and  all  his  followers  to  be  cut  off  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful.^     William  was  sent  forth  as  an 
avenger,  to  chastise  the  wrong  and  perjury  of  his  faithless 
vassal.     But  he  was  also  sent  forth  as  a  missionary,  to 
guide  the  erring  English  into  the  true  path,  to  teach  them 
due   obedience  to  Christ's  Vicar,  and   to   secure  a   more 
punctual  payment  of  the  temporal  dues  of  his  Apostle.*^ 
The  cause  of  the  invasion  was  blessed,  and  precious  gifts 
were  sent  as  the  outward  signs  of  the  blessing.     A  costly  His  gifta 
ring  was  sent  containing  a  relic  holier,  it  may  be,  than  any 
on  which  Harold  had  sworn,  a  hair  of  the  Prince  of  tjie 

cbonim  de  terrjl  sud  calumniam  sibi  contrariam  inferret,  ad  altiorem  quer- 
cum  vicinffi  silvse  per  capidum  irreverenter  suspensurum/*  This  was  in 
1063.  William  plainly  knew  nothing  of  any  benefit  of  clergy,  and,  when 
the  witnesses  are  liable  to  be  hanged,  the  proceedings  of  the  court  can 
hardly  be  called  free. 

^  So  at  least  Wace  (12353)  makes  William  say  after  he  is  landed  in 
England ; 

''  E  si  saimt  Engleiz  de  veir,  Ke  cil  sunt  escumengi^ 

A  tuz  le  velt  fere  saveir,  De  TApostoile  ^  del  de  gi^." 

*  We  may  infer  this  last  object  from  the  care  with  which  William  (see 
Will.  Pict.  144)  took,  after  his  coronation,  to  send  to  Borne  "Sancti  Petri 
pecuniam,"  and  also  from  his  &mous  correspondence  with  Gregory.  See 
Lianfranc,  ep.  10  (Giles,  i.  32). 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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GHAT.  xm.  AposUes.^  And  with  the  ring  came  a  consecrated  banner, 
22^^?2'  *^  hallow  the  cause  of  fraud  and  usurpation.*  Every  help 
banner.  that  the  religious  arts  of  the  age  could  give  was  bestowed 
Pe^endon  qjj  i\^q  jq^jj  ^^j^q  craved  a  blessing  on  the  removal  of  his 

religioui  neighbour's  landmark.  Every  terror  that  those  religious 
^gainst  ftits  kept  in  store  for  the  blasphemer  and  the  heretic  was 
England,  hurled  against  the  King  whose  axe  was  lifted  only  to  defend 
his  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  his  people.  The  name  had 
A  Cnuade  not  yet  been  heard ;  but  in  truth  it  was  now  that  the  first 
J^J^Jp  Crusade  was  preached,  and  it  was  preached  by  the  voice  of 
2»giand.    Rome  against  the  liberties  of  England . 

Cknnplete  The  diplomacy  of  William  and  Lanfranc  had  thus  com- 
Wffliam*!  pletely  triumphed.  The  great  fabric  of  deception  by  which 
diitooaoy.  ^^jj,  g^]yj^\Q  ^|^  ^ad  cheated  both  themselves  and  others 

was  now  brought  to  perfection.  The  cause  of  William 
was  accepted  by  the  voice  of  his  own  Duchy ;  it  was 
accepted  by  the  public  voice  of  Europe ;  it  was  hallowed 
by  the  judgement  of  the  common  father  of  Christendom. 
At  whatever  stage  in  William's  negotiations  the  final 
answer  from  Alexander  came^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  from  that  moment,  his  own  preparations  were  more 
vigorously  pressed  on,  and  that  recruits  pressed  more 
eagerly  to  his  standard.  His  own  hopes  and  the  hopes 
of  his  followers  now  rose  higher.  It  was  now  not  only 
booty  and  lands  and  lordships,  English  earldoms  for  Nor- 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  11452  ; 

*'  Un  gon&non  h  un  anel  Si  come  il  dit,  de  soz  la  pierre 

Mult  precios  h  ricbe  h  bel ;  Aveit  un  dea  cheveuls  Saint  Pierre." 

For  a  hair  another  reading  has  a  tooth. 

*  The  banner  is  mentioned  by  most  writers.  Will.  Pict.  123.  "Vex- 
illum  accepit  [WiUelmus]  ejus  [Alexandri]  benignitate,  velut  sufiragium 
Sancti  Petri;  quo  primo  confidentius  ac  tutius  invaderet  adversarium." 
Ord.  Vit.  493  C.  "  Vexillum  Sancti  Petri  Apostoli,  cujus  raeritis  ab  omni 
periculo  defenderetur,  transmisit."  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.  "  Papa  vexillum 
in  omen  regni  Willelmo  contradidit.*^  So  Waoe,  u.  s.,  and  Benoit,  36807. 
Wace  caUs  it  "gon&non,"  Benolt  "enseigne.** 
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man  knights  and  English  bishopricks  for  Norman  priests,  oh^.  xm. 
that  William  could  offer  to  *  those  who  followed  him. 
To  every  man,  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  earth,  who 
came  to  serve  under  the  consecrated  banner  he  could 
now  offer  the  blessing  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  every 
spiritual  gifb  that  the  Pontiff's  hand  could  bestow.  Never 
surely  did  the  world  see  a  more  perfect  triumph  of  un- 
righteous crafb  than  when  the  invasion  of  England  was 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  religion. 

The  first  part  then  of  William's  work  was  done.  We  SammAiy. 
must  now  return  to  our  own  island,  threatened  as  she  was 
by  the  Norman  Duke  from  the  South,  threatened,  as  we 
shall  presently  see  her,  by  an  enemy  hardly  less  terrible 
from  the  quarter  whence  her  older  enemies  had  come.  It 
was  the  fate  of  England  in  this  memorable  year  to  be 
exposed  to  two  invasions  at  the  same  moment,  and  against 
two  invasions  at  the  same  moment  the  heart  and  arm  of 
Harold  himself  could  not  prevail. 


T  a 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE   NORWEGIAN   INVASION   AND  THE   CAMPAIGN   OF 

STAMFORDBRIDGE.^ 


CoQne  of  The  clouds  were  thus  gathering  in  the  direction  of  Nor- 
befim  the  mandj,  but  it  was  not  from  Normandy  that  the  first  storm 
^Jj^^'  was  to  break  upon  England.  Or  rather  it  was  Normandy 
Wauim.  which  sent  forth  those  first  few  drops  which  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  tempest  to  come.  The  first  drop  of  English 
blood  that  was  shed^  the  first  rood  of  English  ground  that 
was  harried,  during  this  memorable  year,  was  the  work 
of  men,  not  indeed  fighting  under  William's  banner,  but 
acting  at  least  with  William's  connivance,  perhaps  under 
his  direct  commission.  But  that  first  scene  of  the  drama 
was  the  mere  prelude  to  two  acts  as  stirring  and  wonderful 
as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  history.  Of  the 
two  enemies  of  England,  the  first  was  last  and  the  last 
was  first,  and  the  more  haste  was  emphatically  not  the 
better  speed.  The  fortune  of  William  changed  a  mighty 
rival  into  an  useful  pioneer,  and  changed  an  invasion  which 
might  have  destroyed  him  into  a  mere  diversion  in  his 

*  In  this  Chapter  we  of  course  return  to  EngliBh  authorities,  to  the  Chro- 
nicles and  Florence,  of  whom  the  latter  now  distinctly  puts  on  the  character 
of  an  independent  authority.  These  we  have  to  compare  throughout  with 
the  great  Norwegian  accoimt,  the  Saga  of  Harold  Hardrada  in  Snorro,  many 
of  the  details  of  which  are  manifestly  mythical.  A  few  scattered  hints  may 
also  be  picked  up  firom  Gemuui,  Norman,  and  other  sourcos. 
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favour.  While  the  wary  Norman  was,  as  ever,  biding  his  chap.  xiv. 
time^  another  more  impetuous  enemy  was  to  make  his 
venture  and  to  fail  in  it.  Before  we  come  to  the  fall 
of  Harold  of  England,  we  have  yet  to  see  him  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  his  glory.  Before  we  tell  of  the 
voyage  of  William  and  of  the  campaign  of  Hastings,  we 
have  to  tell  of  the  voyage  of  Harold  Hardrada  and  of  the 
campaign  of  Stamfordbridge. 


§  1.  The  First  Expedition  of  Tostig. 
May^  1066. 

We  left  King  Harold  of  England  imdisputed  master  of  Harold  of 
his  whole  kingdom.     He  had  won  over  the  malecontents  ftji^poe- 
of  Northumberland ;   he   had  held   his   Easter  feast  and  JJ*^^ 
Gemot  at  Westminster ;  and  the  hearts  of  England  and  <lom* 
of  the  world  had  been  stirred  and  affrighted  by  the  awful  1066. ' 
token   which   shone  over   them  in   the  heavens.     It  was     • 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  perhaps  before  the  warning 
star  had  ceased  blazing,  that  the  misfortunes  of  this  terrible 
year  began.     The  first  blow  came  from  the  traitor  Tostig.  May,  1066. 
He  came  from  beyond  sea — that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  from  Tostig 
Normandy  with  the  licence  of  William — and,  at  the  head  Wight, 
of  his  ships  manned  with  Flemish  or  Norman  adventurers, 
he  sailed   first  to   the   Isle  of  Wight.     The  inhabitants, 
willingly  or  unwillingly — the  latter  is  far  more  likely — 
supplied  him  with  money  and  provisions.^     He  then  sailed 

1  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066.  '*  And  sona  ^anefter  [after  the  appearance  of 
the  comet]  com  Tostig  eorl  fram  begeondan  Bse  into  Wiht'  mid  swa  mydum 
liffe  swa  he  begytan  mihte.  And  him  man  geald  \9X  eeig1$er  ge  feoh  ge 
metfiunge.*'  So  Florence ;  ''  Non  mult  opost,  Ckxmes  Tostius  de  Fldndrid 
[on  this  point  see  Appendix  AA]  rediens,  ad  Yectam  insulam  applicuit,  et 
postquam  insulanos  sibi  tributum  et  stippendium  solvere  co^^erat,  discessit.** 
The  Peterborough  Chronicler,  followed,  as  he  so  often  is,  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  (ii.  228),  as  also  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  76a  A), 
takes  no  notice  of  Toetig*s  movements  till  he  appears  in  the  Humber.    Hie 
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oHAP.  ziT.  aloDg  the  South-Saxon  and  Kentish  coast^  the  coast  along 
^^      ,     which,  fourteen  years  before,  he  had  sailed  with  his  father 

ravages  in    ^         ^  ^         '' 

Suflsez  and  in  his  glorious  return.  He  thus  passed  on  as  far  as 
Sandwich,  marking  his  course,  wherever  he  went,  by  cease- 
less and  wanton  ravage;  he  did  harm  everywhere  that 
Great  pre-  he  might.^  But  King  Harold  was  now  making  ready 
of  Harold,  for  the  great  struggle.  No  view  of  his  position  can  be 
B^i^ber.  °^ore  false  than  that  which  describes  him  as  making  light 
of  the  danger  from  Normandy,  and  as  making  no  prepara- 
tion for  defence  except  with  a  view  to  the  expected  invasion 
from  Norway.*  The  truth  is  exactly  opposite.  The  King 
was  busily  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  defence  of  his 
Kingdom  against  the  Norman  before  there  was  any  reason 
to  look  forward  to  any  sort  of  danger  from  the  Northman. 
To  Harold  at  least  his  great  rival's  purpose  was  known 
from  the  beginning.  He  was  already,  as  his  panegyrist 
tells  us,  labouring  by  land  and  by  sea  for  the  defence 
of  his  country .3  He  was  gathering  such  a  land-force  and 
such  a  sea-force  as  no  King  had  ever  before  gathered  in 
this  land.^     He  was  still  in  London*^ — that  is  doubtless 


Norman  account^  it  will  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  305),  makeB  him  not 
land  in  England  at  all  till  he  comes  with  Harold  Hardrada. 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  "And  for  ]7a  ))anon,  and  hearmas  dyde  segwar  be 
)>am  B»  riman  ]7a  he  to  mihte,  ofS  he  becom  to  Sandwic."  Flor.  Wig.  "  Circa 
ripas  maris,  donee  ad  Sandiciun  portom  veniret,  pnedas  exercuit." 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.  <'Pr8eterea>  qui  [Haroldus]  putaret  minas 
Willelmi  numquam  ad  fisu;tum  erupturas,  quod  ille  conterminorum  Ducimi 
bellis  implicaretur,  totum  animum  otio  cum  subjecds  indulserat ;  nam  pro- 
iecto,  nisi  quod  Noricorum  R^em  adventare  didicit,  nee  militem  oonvocare 
nee  aciem  dirigere  dignatus  fuisset.** 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Mox,  ut  regni  gfubemacula  susceperat,  .  .  .  coepit 
.  .  .  pro  patriae  defensione  ipsemet  terri  marique  desudare.*' 

*  Chronn.  Wig.  Ab.  "And  Harold  cyng  his  [Tostiges]  broCor  gegae- 
drade  swa  micelne  sciphere  and  eac  landhere,  swa  nan  cyng  her  on  lande  ter 
ne  dyde*  for)»un  Jjc  him  wses  gecySd  Iwt  Wyllelm  Bastard  ["  Willelm  eorll 
fram  Normandige,  Eadwardes  cingces  mseg/*  Chron.  Ab.  and  Fl.  Wig.]  wolde 
hi'$er  ["  cuman,"  Ab.]  and  Sis  land  gewinnen,  eallswa  hit  HyffiSan  aeode." 

*  Chron.  Ab.  and  Fl.  Wig.  "  Oa  cydde  man  Harolde  kynge  \>e  on  Lun- 
dene  wses.** 
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at  Westminster — when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  brother's  chap.  xiv. 
appearance    at    Sandwich.      He    therefore    hastened    his  He  hMtens 
preparations,    and    leaving    London,    roost   likely   under  don  to 
the  command  of  Leofwine,  as  Earl  of  the  neighbouring  ^•™^^'*°*^ 
shires,  he  himself  hastened  to  Sandwich.     But  before  the  "^^"^^ 
King  reached  Sandwich^  Tostig  had  sailed  from  thence,  snidwioh, 
taking  with  him  a  body  of  the  sailors  of  that  haven,  some 
by  their  own  consent  and  some  by  force.  ^     It  is  only  among 
professional  sailors,  who  might  be  tempted  by  promises 
of  pay  and  plunder,  that  the   rebel  Earl  seems  to  have 
found  any  English  followers.     The  cruise  of  Tostig  along 
these  shores  must  have  struck  him  as  a  sad  contrast  to 
those  days  of  hope  when  the  whole  folk  of  the  sea-faring 
shires  came  flocking  to  the  coast  ready  to  live  and  die 
with  Earl  Godwine.^     With  his  force  thus  raised  to  sixty 
ships,   Tostig   sailed    northwards;    he    then    entered  the  And 
Humber  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Lindesey  in  the  Earl-  SSSeey. 
dom  of  his  enemy  Eadwine.^     Here  he  acted  like  Swegen 
himself,  or  like  the  earlier  destroyers  in  the  ^ys  of  Alfred. 
He  burned  towns  and  slew  many  good  men.     The  two  He  is 
Northern   Earls   were    this    time   not   wanting   to    their  fi^^Lm. 
duty.     Indeed  their    interest  and   their  duty  were   too^^.^y 
nearly  the   same  to  allow  of  any  slackness.      They  had  And 
no  chance  of  finding  their  own  profit  in  treason,  like  the         ^^ 
traitors  of  an  earlier  time.     Eadwine  and  Morkere  hastened 
to  the  suffe/ing  districts  with  the  levies  of  the  country, 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  '*  pa  Tostig  )>st  geazode  >8et  Harold  dng  wsbs  toward 
Sandwic,  \>&  for  he  of  Sandwic,  and  nam  of  ))am  butsekarlon  sume  mid  him, 
Bume  )>ance8,  some  un)>ance8."  So  Florence;  "De  butseoarliB  quoedam 
volentes,  quoedam  nolentee,  secum  assumenB.** 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  **  And  gewende  \>a  norfS  into  [Hmnbran]  and  \fmr  hergode 
on  Lindesege."  So  Florence;  "Becessit,  et  cursum  ad  UndeBegiam  di- 
rexit."  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  "And  Jja  hwile  com  Tostig  eorl  into  Hmn- 
bran mid  Hijctigum  sdpum.*'  So  William  of  MalmeBbiuy,  ii.  22S;  "  Eodem 
anno  Tostinus,  a  FlandriA  in  Humbram  navigio  sexaginta  navium  delatuB, 
ea  qiuc  circa  oram  fluminiB  erant  piratids  excuraionibuB  infestabat." 
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CHAP.  XIV.  and  drove  away  Tostig  and  his  plunderers.*  The  sailors 
who  had  followed  him,  willingly  and  unwillingly,  from 
Sandwich,  now  forsook  him.^  The  one  class  saw  no 
further  chance  of  pay  or  plunder ;  the  others  were  doubtless 
glad  of  the  means  of  escape  from  a  service  which 
and  takes  ^^^7  disliked.  Tostig,  with  twelve  small  vessels,*  now 
JJ|^^^  sailed  for  Scotland  and  sought  shelter  with  his  sworn 
brother  King  Malcolm.  The  tie  of  brotherhood  had  not 
saved  Northumberland  from  ravage  while  Tostig  was  still 
doing  his  duty  as  an  English  Earl;^  but  his  new  cha- 
racter of  an  enemy  to  his  country  now  earned  him  a 
hearty  welcome  at  the  Scottish  court.  Malcolm  received 
his  brother,  and  supplied  his  force  with  provisions;  and 
Tostig  stayed  under  his  protection  through  the  whole 
summer. 

§  2.   Tostig^i  applications  to  Swegen  and  Harold  Hardrada. 

Saga  of  We  have  now  reached  a  most  fascinating,  and  at  the 

jjm^jrmj^^  same  time  a  most  diflScult,  part  of  our  story.  We  are 
landed  in  the  famous  and  magnificent  Saga  of  Harold 
Hardrada.^  The  tale,  as  it  appears  in  Norwegian  legendary 
history,  is  so  complete,  and  it  is  told  with  such  thoroughly, 
poetic  spirit,  that  it  goes  deeply  against  the  grain  to  have 
even  to  hint  that  nearly  every  detail  must  be  mythical. 
It  is  painful  to  have  to  turn  from  the  glowing  strains 
of  the  Norwegian  prose  epic  to  the  meagre  entries  of  our 


*  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  io66.  "And  Eadwine  eorl  com  mid  Undferde, 
and  adraf  hine  ut."  The  Abingdon  Chronicler  and  Florence  add  Morkere ; 
80  William  of  Malmeabury  (if.  228)  ;  "  Ab  Edwino  et  Morchardo,  coucordis 
poteniia:  fratrtbuSf  impigre  de  provincia  puLtuH.'* 

'  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.     "  And  J>a  butsecarlas  hine  foreocan." 
'  lb.     **  And  he  for  to  Scotlande  mid  xii.  snaccum." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  384,  457. 

*  The  Englitth  writers  all  transfer  to  him  the  surname  JIar/ayra,  which 
belongs  to  the  DeMnouB  Harold  of  the  ninth  century. 
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own  Chronicles,  and  to  pronounce  that  all  that  is  not  chap.  xiv. 
distinctly  confirmed  by  English  testimony  is,  to  say  the 
least,  untrustworthy.  A  void  is  left  which  history  cannot 
fill,  and  which  it  is  forbidden  to  the  historian  to  fill  up 
from  the  resources  of  his  own  imagination.  My  only 
course  will  be  to  follow  the  story  in  the  Saga^  so  far  as 
it  is  recommended  either  by  intrinsic  probability  or  by 
its  agreement  with  our  own  aunals,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  point  out  those  particulars  in  which  authentic  evidence 
shows  that  the  details  must  be  fabulous. 

The  renowned  Norwegian  King  was  just  now  enjoying,  W«  be- 
or,  what  to   his  mind   it   more  likely  seemed,  suffering  Harold  and 
under^  an  unusual  state  of  quiet.     The  greater  part  of  his  Swegen. 
reign  had  been  spent  in  a  constant  struggle  mth  Swegen 
of  Denmark.     The  details  of  their  warfare  do  not  concern 
English  history.     Yet  an  English  historian  must  feel  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  recording   the  gallantry  and  per- 
severance with  which  a  man  so   closely  connected  with 
England  as  Swegen  was  had,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
withstood,  and  at  last  successfully  withstood,  so  formidable 
an  enemy.    Two  years  earlier  than  the  time  which  we  have  Peace 
now  reached,  a  peace  had  been  made   between   the  two  them. 
Kings  on  perfectly  equal  terms.*     Now  the  war  had  bee^  *°^^* 
wholly  defensive  on  the  part  of  Swegen,  while  Harold  had 
been  seeking  to  annex  Denmark  to  his  own  dominions. 
It  was  therefore  a  distinct  triumph  on  the  part  of  the 
prudent  Danish  King,  when  Harold  acknowledged  his  title 
and  engaged  to  cease  from  all  further  attacks  on  his  king- 
dom.    Harold  thus  had  his  hands  free;  disputes  with  his 
own  subjects,  arising  out  of  the  harshness  of  his  govern- 
ment,   were    constantly    happening,^    but    they   did    not 
seriously  weaken  his  power.     The  whole  force  of  Norway, 

^  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,  ill.  70.    The  peace  was  made  on  the  termtj  of  the 
status  in  quo.  . 
^  See  the  quotation  from  Adam  of  Bremen  in  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
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oHAP.  ziv.  under  the  most  valiant  and  adventurous  of  her   Kings, 
a  force  practised  rather  than  weakened  by  the  long  war 
with  Denmark,  stood  ready  for  some  new  undertakings 
and  such  an  undertaking  was  before  long  set  before  the 
Norwegian  King  by  the  banished  English  Earl. 
Contradic-       That  Harold  Hardrada  invaded  England  in  partnership 
t^^enthe   '^^^   Tostig  is   certain;   but  the  circumstances  of  their 
]^"«^^     agreement  are  involved   in   much   difficulty  and   contra- 
and  diction.     The  authentic  English  narrative  says  nothing  of 

aooounSir^  ^^7  personal  application  to  Harold  on  the  part  of  Tostig 
before  they  met  on  the  Scottish  coast.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  make  the  alleged  voyages  of  Tostig  to 
Denmark  and  Norway  fit  in  with  the  English  chronology. 
Indeed  the  English  account  might  rather  suggest  that 
Harold  Hardrada  had  planned  his  invasion  of  England 
quite  independently  of  Tostig,  and  that  the  meeting  of 
their  forces  happened  quite  incidentally^  after  the  Nor- 
wegian King  had  already  set  sail.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  voyage  of  Tostig  to  Norway  is  asserted  in  the  Norman 
version,  and  it  is  the  very  soul  of  the  Norwegian  Saga. 
I  shall  discuss  the  details  of  these  different  versions  else- 
where.' It  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  impossible  to  recon- 
cile Tostig's  voyage  with  the  English  narrative,  but  it 
can  be  done  only  by  wholly  giving  up  the  chronology, 
and  perhaps  some  other  details,  of  the  Saga.  The  English 
account  at  least  shows  that,  if  Tostig  made  any  application 
to  Harold  at  all,  it  must  have  been  made  after  he  had 
taken  shelter  in  Scotland,  and  it  would  suggest  that  it 
was  made  by  messengers  rather  than  personally.  With 
these  cautions,  I  tell  the  tale  as  I  find  it  in  the  Saga, 
warning  the  reader  that  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  a  single 
detail. 

Norwegian      The  Norwegian  story  makes  Tostig,  on  his  banishment, 

aooount. 

'  See  Appendix  AA. 
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wbich^  it  must  be  remembered,  is  placed  after  his  brother's  ohaf.  xit. 
election  to  the  Kingdom/  take  the  course  so  familiar  to  ^^[J*|eip 
banished  Englishmen  a  few  years  earlier.*     He  goes  first  of8^^^g«» 

,  of  Den- 

to  Flanders,  and  thence  to  Denmark^  by  way  of  Friesland.^  mark. 

His  object  was  to  get  help  from  his  cousin  King  Swegen  ^^fuMd. 
to  enable  him  to  recover  his  earldom.  The  prudent  King 
offered  him  an  earldom  in  Denmark  instead.  For  this 
Tostig  had  no  mind ;  he  w^ished  to  recover  Northumber- 
land at  all  hazards.  If  Swegen  would  not  give  him  forces 
for  that  purpose,  he  was  ready  to  go  a  step  further.  He 
proposed  to  Swegen  to  revive  his  old  claim  to  the  Crown 
of  England^  and  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
He^  Tostig^  would  help  him  in  such  an  enterprise  with  all 
the  force  that  he  could  command.  Swegen  could  not  fail 
to  succeed  in  an  attempt  which  had  been  so  successfully 
accomplished  by  his  uncle  Cnut.  But  the  Danish  King 
had  learned  to  distrust  his  own  power  for  such  an  achieve- 
ment^ and  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  put  little 
faith  in  an  exile's  estimate  of  his  own  influence  in  the 
country  from  which  he  has  been  driven.  Cnut  was  a 
great  man  and  a  lucky  man;  he^  Swegen,  laid  no  claim 
to  either  the  greatness  or  the  good  luck  of  his  uncle. 
Cnut  had  inherited  Denmark ;  *  he  had  won  Norway  with- 
out striking  a  blow;  but  in  order  to  win  England  he 
had  to  strike  many  blows  and  to  put  his  life  in  great 
jeopardy.  Swegen,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  a  hard 
matter  to  keep  Denmark  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Norwegian  King.  He  would  therefore  stay  at  home  and 
would   not  run   any   desperate  risks.      Tostig    left   him 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  656.  '  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  90,  106,  149. 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  193  ;  Laing,  ill.  78.     See  Appendix  AA. 

*  "  Enn  Gamli  Kniitr  konungr  eignadlz  at  erfd  Dana-riki,  en  med  hernadi 
oc  orrosto  England  '*  (Johnstone,  194).  But  England  was  Cnut^s  first  king> 
dom ;  he  did  not  succeed  to  Denmark  till  the  death  or  deposition  of  his 
brother  Harold.  (See  vol.  i.  pp.  564,  419.)  This  is  another  proof  how 
utterly  the  tshort  reign  of  Harold  was  forgotten. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  with  an  expression  of  contempt  for  his  lack  of  enterprise 
and  his  neglect  of  the  interests  of  a  kinsman.  Swegen 
might  have  answered  that  Harold  of  England  was  a 
kinsman  no  less  than  his  brother,  and  that  the  gratitude 
which  he  himself  undoubtedly  owed  to  the  memory  of 
Godwine  passed  much  more  naturally  to  the  head  of 
the  family  than  to  one  engaged  in  treason  against  his 
house  and  country. 

Tostiggoes      From  Denmark  Tostig,  so  the  story  says,  went  on  to 

wk^an?    Norway  to  seek  help  from  its  King   Harold    Hardrada. 

»;^^«\P    He  foimd  him  in  Viken,  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 

of  Harold 

Hardrada.  Norwegian  ELingdom.     He  opened  his  errand  to  Harold 
in  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  opened  it  to  Swegen. 
His  first     That  is  to  say,  he  at  first  simply  asked  for  help  to  recover 
ff^**^»    his  Earldom.     This  proposal  found  as  little  favour  from 
recover  his  Harold  as  it  had  found  from  Swegen.     The  Northmen, 
g^^j^,^     BO   said  their  King,  would  have  no  mind  for  a  war  in 
J^efuaal.       England  under  an  English  leader;   common  report  said 
that  the  English  were  not  men  in  whom  it  was  safe  to 
put  much  trust.*     The  massacre  of  Saint  Brice,  the  de- 
position  of  Harthacnut,    the   refusal   to   hearken   to   the 
claims  which  Magnus  had  founded  on  his  agreement  with 
Harthacnut,   may   all   have   passed   across    the    mind    of 
Harold  Hardrada.     He  had  little  mind  for  an  undertaking 
which  promised  so  much  danger,  and  so  little  profit  in 
Tostig's      ^^^^  ^^  success.     Tostig  had  therefore  to  tempt  him  by  the 
^^^^^ ,      same  bait  which  he  had  before  offered  to  Sweffon.     Let 

propoeal ;  " 

Harold  to  the  King  of  the  Northmen  enter  England,  not  merely 
ov«r^  to  restore  an  English  Earl,  but  to  place  the  Imperial 
SdTarti?  ^^^^^  ^^  Britain  upon  his  own  head.  Let  Harold  be 
Under-  King  ovcr  the  whole  land ;  Tostig  would  ask  only  to  be 
Northum-  Under-king  of  half  England,  no  doubt  of  its  northern 
half.     He  would  become  King  Harold's  man,  and  would 

'  Johnstone,  p.  195.     *'  Msela  mcnn  ^at,  segir  hann,  at  I'er  hinir  Ensko 
Be  eigi  alltniir." 
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serve  him  faithfully  all  the  days  of  his  life.*  He  then  set  chap.  xnr. 
himself  to  answer  the  objections  to  the  enterprise  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  Norwegian  King.  Tostig  seems 
really  to  have  believed  that,  after  all  that  had  happened, 
he  still  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  Thegns  in 
Northumberland.  The  expedition,  he  argued,  would  be  one  Aivomeiits 
of  a  widely  diflferent  kind  from  the  expedition  of  Magnus  **^* 
against  England  or  the  expeditions  of  Harold  himself 
against  Denmark.  The  main  hindrance  to  success  in  those 
undertakings  would  not  be  present  in  that  which  Tostig 
now  counselled.  Why  was  the  agreement  between  Hartha- 
cnut  and  Magnus  set  aside  ?  Why  did  not  Magnus  ven- 
ture to  make  good  his  claims  on  England  against  Ead- 
ward  ?  Why  had  Magnus  overcome  Denmark  with  ease, 
while  Harold  himself  had  failed  in  the  same  attempt? 
Success  or  failure  in  such  attempts  depended  wholly  on 
the  disposition  of  the  chiefs  and  the  people  of  the  invaded 
land.  Magnus  had  succeeded  in  Denmark,  because  the 
chief  men  of  Denmark  were  on  his  side ;  Harold  had  failed, 
because  the  whole  Danish  nation  had  been  against  him.^ 
So  Magnus  had  shrunk  from  asserting  his  claims  against 

^  Orderic  (493  D)  makes  Tostig  make  this  proposal  to  Harold ;  "  Medi- 
etatem  Anglise  vobis  retinete,  aliamque  mihi,  qui  vobis  inde  fidditer  ser- 
viam,  retinete."  The  proposal  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  any  one  who  repre- 
sented, or  claimed  to  represent,  Northumberland.  Compare  William^s 
alleged  offer  to  Harold  of  England  in  the  next  Chapter. 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  195.  "  pvi  eignadiz  Magnus  Konungr  Dan- 
mork,  at  )>ar  landz  hofdingiar  veitto  honom  ;  enn  )>vi  feckt  Jni  edgi  at  allt 
landz-folk  8t<3d  i  miiti  \>€r,  pvi  bardiz  Magnus  Konungr  eigi  til  Englandz, 
at  allr  landz-lydr  viUdi  hafa  J&tvard  at  Konungi."'  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if,  both  in  England  and  in  Denmark,  a  distinction  was  drawn  between 
the  chiefs  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  people  seem  to  be  conceived  as 
being,  always  and  everywhere,  patriotic ;  but  it  was  possible  that  some  of 
the  chief  men  in  both  countries  might  be  won  over  to  the  cause  of  the  in* 
vader.  This  is  eminently  true  of  England  in  the  reign  of  j£thelred.  The 
people,  the  land-folk,  of  Denmark,  says  Tostig,  resisted  Harold ;  the  people 
of  England  were  unanimous  for  Eadward.  None  but  the  Danish  chie&  are 
spoken  of  as  supporting  Magnus,  and  it  is  only  fit)m  the  chiefs  in  England 
that  Tostig  looks  for  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  promise  to  Harold. 
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CB^r.  XIV.  Eadward,   because    Eadward   was    the    King  whom    the 

people  of  England  had  chosen  to  reign  over  them.     But 

now  the  state  of  things  was  changed.     He,  Tostig,  deemed 

himself  the  equal  of  his  brother  in  all  but  his  kingly  title. 

He  would  support  the  cause  of  Harold  of  Norway^  and 

his  support — so   the   exile  said,  and   perhaps  thought — 

would  bring  with  it  the  allegiance  of  all  the  chief  men 

of  the  land.     Harold  Hardrada^  so  all  men  allowed,  was 

the  first  warrior  of  northern  lands ;  he  had  spent  fifteen 

years  in  an  attempt  to  seize  on  Denmark ;  would  he  refuse 

to  seize  on  England^  now  that  England  lay  ready  for  him, 

only  waiting  for  him  to  take  possession  ? 

Harold  The  arguments  of  Tostig,  we  are  told,  gradually  carried 

to  invade    oonviction  to  the  mind  of  Harold.     The  proposed  expe- 

EngUnd.     ^[^qj^  ^^^  novel  and  distant ;  it  bade  fair  to  be  successful, 

and,  if  successful,  it  would  bring  with  it  unbounded  glory. 

As  such,  it  had  every  charm   for   a   prince,   who  now, 

at  the  age  of  fifty,  had  lost  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  his 

Wiking  youth.     The  expedition  was  determined  on,  and 

it  was  ordered  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

No  men-     It   may  be  merely  the  omission   of  our  saga-maker,  but 

wmsdlta^^  it  is  worth  noting  that  we  hear  nothing  of  any  Thing  or 

tionofany  other    assembly   being:    consulted    by   Harold    Hardrada. 

Thing  by  .  . 

Harold  In  England  it  came  within  the  constitutional  functions  of 
the  Witan  to  approve  or  to  forbid  any  interference  in  the 
concerns  of  another  country.  Twice  had  it  been  proposed 
in  an  English  Gemot  to  take  a  part  in  the  wars  of  Swegen 
and  Magnus,  and  twice  had  the  majority  of  the  assembly 
rejected  the  proposal.^  Even  in  Normandy,  whether  as 
a  matter  of  constitutional  right  or  of  personal  prudence, 
William  had  thought  it  needful  to  consult  an  Assembly 
of  his  Duchy  before  he  determined  on  the  invasion  of 
England.^  But  in  Norway  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
power  which  had  to  decide  upon  such  questions,  except 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  90-93.  *  See  above,  p.  290. 
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the  arbitrary  will  of  King  Harold  himself.    There  can  be  no  chap.  xiv. 
doubt  that  Harold  reigned  in  Norway  as  the  despot  which 
his  surname  implies,  and  the  utmost  that  his  panegyrists 
can  say  for  him  is  that  his  heavy  hand  pressed  equally  upon 
all.^    But  the  proposed  scheme  was  at  least  freely  discussed 
by  the  public  opinion  of  Norway.     Some  deemed  that  the  Different 
valour  and  good  luck  of  Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd  must  ^orwi^: 
be  successful  in  every  land  and  over  every  enemy.     Others  ^J^Sl'*'® 
shrank  from  an  encounter  with  Harold  the  son  of  God-  English 
wine  and  with  the  resources  of  the  land  over  which  he  c«ria. 
reigned.     England  was  a  land  perilous  to  attack;  it  was 
a  land  fertile  in  warriors ;  there,  above  all,  were  the  Thing- 
men,  the  Housecarls,  men  ever  strong  in  battle,  men  ever 
ready  of  heart  and  hand,  men  any  one  of  whom  was  a 
match  for  two  of  the  choicest  warriors  of  Norway.*    This 
is  indeed  a  speaking  witness  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force 
which  had  been  called  into  being  by  the  wisdom  of  Cnut, 
and  which  had  lost  nothing  in  strength  or  in  reputation 
under  the  government  of  Harold.     The  fame  of  the  con- 
queror of  Grufiydd  had  no  doubt  been  sounded  throughout 
the  North,  and  men  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  meeting 
a  chief  and  an  army  so  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  every 
need  which  the  accidents  of  war  might  bring  with  them. 
Whether  the  details  of  the  story  are  true  or  false,  this 
traditional  estimate  of  the  English    Housecarls   must  at 
least  be  genuine.     Nothing  however  is  described  as  taking 

place  to  hinder  the  expedition,  or  to  cause  any  slackening 

« 

^  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,  ill.  loi  ; 

"  Severe  was  Harold,  but  we  call 
That  just  whioh  was  alike  to  all." 
Compare  the  discriminating  comparison  between  him  and  his  brother  Saint 
Olaf ;  Johnstone,  225  ;  Laing,  iii.  102. 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  197 ;  Laing,  iii.  80.  **  Enn  sumir  sogdo,  at  Eng- 
land mundi  verda  torsott,  mann-folk  o£Bk-mikit  4,  00  )»at  lid  er  kallat  er 
)>inga-manna-lid,  >eir  voro  menn  sva  frseknir,  at  betra  var  lid  dns  p^m  enn 
II  Harallds  manna  hinna  besto."  Harold*B  Staller  Ulf  is  scandalized  at  the 
CO  iipariiton. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  in  the  levies  and  preparations  of  Harold  Haixlrada.  Tostig, 
it  is  added^  sailed  in  the  spring  to  Flanders,  to  gather 
forces  both  from  that  country  and  from  England.  We 
here  easily  see  the  confusion  of  the  Norwegian  chrono- 
logy. If  we  can  suppose  these  visits  of  Tostig  to  Swegen 
and  Harold  to  be  true  in  their  main  outlines,  they  are  at 
least  altogether  moved  from  their  right  place. 


§  3.  The  Invasion  of  Harold  Hardrada. 
September,  1066. 

Great  pre-       It  is  not  clear  how  far  the  danger  which  threatened  him 

puutioiis  of  ^ 

Harold  of   from  the  North  was  known  to  King  Harold  of  England. 
^^^^.   It  is  certain  that  the  appearance  of  the  Norwegian  fleet  was 
tember.      unlocked  for  at  the  actual  moment  of  its  coming.^     But 
this  need  not  imply  that  no  hint  Whatever  of  the  great  pre- 
parations of  Harold  of  Norway  had  reached  England.     It 
is  certain  that  the  attention  of  the  King  of  the  English 
was  at  that  moment  altogether  fixed  on  his  preparations 
to  withstand  a  nearer  and  really  more  formidable  enemy. 
The  fleet,  the  news  of  whose  approach  had  driven  away 
Tostig  from  Sandwich,  was  part  of  a  vast  system  of  pre- 
paration for  the  defence  of  southern  England.     It  is  most 
likely  that,  when  England  was  thus   threatened  by  two 
enemies  at  once,  the   King,  together  with    his  brothers, 
undertook   the   immediate  defence  of  Wessex   and   East- 
The  North  Anglia,  and   he   entrusted   the  defence'  of  the  North  to 
^  to  ita    ^^  ^w^  Earls.     Harold  himself  could  not  be  everywhere  at 
own  Earifl.  qj^^q  .  jf  j^^  j^g^^j  ^  choose  between  one  part  of  his  Kingdom 

and  another^  his  first  duty  clearly  was  to  that  part  which 
was  more  specially  his  own,  more  immediately  under  his 
personal  government.     It  might  surely  seem  safe  to  leave 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1066.     "j^a  com  Harold  exiling  of  Norwegan  nor|>  into 
Tinan  on  unwaran." 
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Northumberland  and  Mercia  to  the  defence  of  their  own  chap.  uv. 

Earls^  the  men  who^  of  all  men  in  the  island^  were  the  most 

concerned  to  keep  Tostig  out  of  it.     Eadwine  might  pass 

in  Mercia  almost  for  an  hereditary  prince ;  Morkere  was 

the  special  choice  of  the  Northumbrian  people.    To  trust 

them  to  fight  for  their  own  was  surely  no  mark  of  neglect 

on  the  King's  part,  but  rather  a  sign  of  the  confidence 

which  he  placed  in  his  loyal  and  loving  brothers-in-law. 

At  all  events,  King  Harold  was  doing  all  that  mortal  man  The  King^i 

could  do  for  the  defence  of  southern  England.     For  hej^^^ 

knew  well  that  William  Bastard,  King   Eadward's  kins-  ^^^^ 

man,  sought  to  come  and  win  this  land.^    And  he  knew  England. 

better  than  any  other  man  in  England  with  what  a  foe  he 

had  to  deal  in  him,  and  how  the  strongest  efforts  of  every 

man  in  the  land  were  needed  to  keep  the  land  from  being 

won  by  the  Norman.     No  story  makes  us  better  under-  Difficulty 

stand  the  difficulties  which  in  those  days  waited  on  the  defence, 

general  who  had  not  merely  to  fight  a  battle,  but  to  plan  a  2^?*§j^ 

campaign,  and  a  defensive  campaign  above  all.   Harold  had  nature  of 

wie  FyfCtt 

no  standing  army  except  the  Housecarls ;  still,  as  having 
the  Housecarls,  he  was  so  far  better  off  than  JBthelred, 
who  had  no  standing  army  at  all.  But  the  efficiency  of 
the  Housecarls  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  day  of 
battle.  Face  to  face  with  an  enemy,  each  of  them  might 
be  equal  to  two  other  men ;  but  neither  the  numbers  nor 
the  nature  of  the  force  made  them  at  all  fit  to  guard  the 
Whole  coast  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.  For  that  purpose 
Harold  had  of  course  to  trust  to  the  laiidfyrd^  the  militia 
of  the  shires.  What  the  nature  of  this  force  was  we  have 
often  seen  before.  Harold,  or  Eadmund,  or  any  other  chief 
in  whom  men  put  trust,  could  easily  raise  an  army  of 
this  kind,  an  army  patriotic  and  brave  after  its  own  &shion, 
an  army  perfectly  ready  to  fight  a  battle,  but  which,  after 
either  winning  or  losing  a  battle,  was  always  eager  to  go 

*  See  the  quotation  from  the  Worcester  Chronicle  in  p.  326. 
VOL.  III.  Z 
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CHAP.  XIV.  home  again.  We  have  seen  that,  after  all  the  battles  of 
Eadmund,  save  one  only/  bis  army  disbanded^  and  he  had 
to  gather  a  fresh  army  to  fight  the  next  battle.  Harold 
had  a  still  harder  task  before  him.  He  had  to  gather  his 
militia,  and  to  keep  them  under  arms  for  an  indefinite 
time,  without  fighting  any  battle,  and  when  the  main 
end  of  their  being  in  arms  was  to  hinder  any  battle 
from  being  fought.  We  do  not  read  of  any  earlier  King 
even  attempting  such  a  scheme  of  general  defence.  Harold 
got  together  such  a  fleet  and  army^  ^  no  King  had  ever 
got  together  before,  and  he  kept  them  together  during  four 
months  of  inaction.  The  fleet  cruised  in  the  Channel ;  the 
land-force  was  placed   at  various  fitting  posts  along  the 

Harold  in   ooast.     The  King  first  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 

the  Isle  of 

Wight.  then  spent  the  summer  in  simply  waiting  for  the  coming 
of  William.  No  kind  of  service  could  have  been  so  irksome 
for  an  unprofessional,  and  seemingly  unpaid,  force.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  ;  the  excitement 
of  battle,  the  attractions  of  plunder,  all  the  usual  motives 
for  which  men  left  their  homes  and  families  and  private 
afiairs,  were  denied  to  men  who  had  simply  to  guard  the 
shores  of  their  own  island.  Then  they  were  to  be  fed,  not, 
as  in  a  hostile  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  each  division  was  quartered,  but  by  some 
means  which  to  the  imperfect  finance  and  imperfect  com- 
missariat of  that  age  must  have  been  hard  indeed.     It  is 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  385. 

•  See  above,  p.  326,  note  3.  The  Abingdon  Chronicle  speaks  of  "scrip- 
fyrde  and  eac  land/j^rd^,"  that  of  Worcester  of  "  scipAere  and  eac  landAerc." 
No  doubt  both  kinds  of  force  were  called  out.  The  preparations  of  Harold 
are  also  strongly  set  forth  by  Orderic,  500  A  ;  "  Hastingas  et  Penevesellum 
alioeque  portus  maris  Neustriae  oppositos  ....  toto  anno  illo  cum  multis 
navibus  et  militibus  callide  servaverat.'*  Compare  also  his  accoimt  of  Tostig*s 
expedition,  see  above,  p.  305.  And,  after  all,  no  one  does  more  justice 
to  Harold  in  this  respect  tlian  the  most  hostile  of  all  writers,  William  of 
Poitiers  (123);  "Heraldus  interea  promptus  ad  decemendum  proelio,  sive 
terrestri  sive  navali,  plerumque  cum  immani  exercitu  ad  littus  marinum 
opperiens." 
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no  small  proof  of  Harold's  skill  and  forethought^  and  of  chap.  xiv. 
the  hold  which  he  must  have  had  upon  the  nation  gene- 
rally^ that  he  was  able  to  keep  and  feed  a  greater  army 
for  a  greater  time  than  any  King  had  ever  done  before  him. 
There  is  certainly  no  other  record  of  such  a  host  being  kept 
so  long  under  arms  without  either  fighting  or  plundering. 
At  last,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  the  strain  was  too  great  The  anny 
to  be  any  longer  borne.     Food  for  so  great  a  multitude  September 
was  no  longer  forthcoming.     K  the  crop  was  early,  it  may  ^* 
have  already  suffered  from  the  absence  of  so  many  of  those 
who  were  wont  to  gather  it  in.     If  the  crop  was  late, 
men  were  no  doubt  eagerly  clamouring  to  go  home  and 
reap  each  man  his  own  field.     At  all  events,  early  in  Sep* 
tember,  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  them  together  any 
longer.^     The  authority  and  influence   of  Harold   broke 
down  before  the  stronger  force  of  necessity.    The  army  was  Harold  re- 
disbanded  ;  the  King  rode  back  to  London,  for  which  haven  London 
the  fleet  also  was  ordered  to  make.     Many  of  the  ships  J~ 
were  unluckily  lost  or  damaged  on  the  voyage.^    The  Eng- 
lish account  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  came  back 
without  having  seen  any  actual  service  at  all.     But  some  Qnestioii 
expressions  of  the  Chronicles,  and  some  remarkable  entries  operationi 
in  the  Norman  Survey,  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  some  ^!^Il^^ 
naval  engagement  between  English  and  Norman  ships  did 
take  place  at  some  stage  or  other  of  this  wonderful  year. 
If  so,  it  is  hard  to  find  any  later  stage  of  the  war  with 


^  Chitm.  Ab.  "  pA  hit  wses  to  Xativitaa  Sonctee  Marise,  )»  w»8  manna 
metsung  agin,  and  big  nan  man  )>ar  na  leng  gebealdan  ne  mihte.**  This 
last  expressiye  clause  Is  left  out  by  Florence,  who  says  merely  "  victu  de* 
ficiente/*  Cf.  above,  p.  167.  Compare  also  the  preparations  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  southern  coast  in  1337,  and  the  writ  of  Edward  the  Third 
commanding  the  dispersion  of  the  levies  which  are  described  as  "hujus* 
modi  onera  importabilia  sustinere  non  valentes/*  Kymer,  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  996 ;  Longman,  Edward  III.  i.  121. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "And  man  draf  |>a  scypu  to  Lundene,  and  mancga  for- 
wurdon  cer  hi  J^yder  comon." 

Z    2 
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CHAP.  xrr.  which  such  an  event  will  so  well  fit  in  as  with  the  days 
when  Harold's  fleet  was  cruising  in  the  Channel.^ 

No  vexation  can  be  conceived  greater  than  Harold's  must 
have  been  at  seeing  his  whole  labour  thus  thrown  away. 
He  must  have  turned  away  from  the  coast  with  a  heavy 
heart,  with  a  feeling  that  the  land  now  lay  open  to  the 
•  stranger.  The  King  had  most  assuredly  not  failed  his 
people,  and  we  cannot  fairly  say  that  the  people  had  failed 
their  King.  The  force  of  circumstances  had  been  too 
strong  for  King  and  people  alike.  A  few  weeks  more  of 
endurance,  and  the  Norman  fleet  might  have  never  reached 
the  English  shore.  But  those  few  weeks  more  of  endurance 
were  seemingly  too  much  to  ask  of  human  nature.  The 
south  coast  of  England  was  left  undefended.  It  does  not 
indeed  follow  that  every  fort  and  every  watch-tower  was 
left  absolutely  without  guardians.  We  shall  find  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  But  there  was  no  longer  any  force  by 
land  or  by  sea  which  could  ofier  any  effectual  resistance  to 
the  landing  of  the  Norman  invader. 

Harold  in  Harold  had  ridden  to  London,  a  fact  which  again  marks 
the  growing  importance  of  the  city.  I  have  already'* 
pointed  out  how  marked  was  the  influence  of  the  events 
of  Harold's  reign  on  the  process  which  gradually  made 
London,  what  we  may  now  almost  begin  to  call  it,  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom.  So  far  as  Harold,  during  his 
reign  of  little  stillness,  could  be  said  to  have  any  special 
dwelling-place,  that  special  dwelling-place  seems  to  have 
been  Westminster.  But  it  was  hardly  in  search  of  repose 
that  he  now  came  thither.  Threatened  as  he  was  by  two 
enemies^  London  was  a  central  point  from  which  he  could 
march  northwards  or  southwards,  as  his  presence  might 
be  called  for  in  either  quarter.  The  wealth  and  loyalty 
of  its  citizens  made  the  city  an  excellent  point  for  the 

*  See  Appendix  DD.  *  See  above,  p.  64. 
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gathering  and  provisioning  of  armies.  And,  as  a  haven  lying  ohap.  xrr. 
far  inland,  it  was  a  point  no  less  suited  to  be  the  centre 
of  operations  which  were  to  take  in  land  and  sea  alike. 
But  Harold's  sojourn  in  London  now  was  not  a  long  one.- 
Before  he  had  left  the  southern  coast,  his  namesake  of  Hwtdd 
Norway  was  afloat.     Whether  his  voyage  was  made  at  ,eti  uSi. 
the  instance  of  Tostig  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  either  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  voyage  or  as  to  the  greatness  ^of  the 
preparations  which  had  been  made  for  it.    Harold  Hard- 
rada  is  said  to  have  called  out  a  levy  of  half  the  fighting 
men  of  his   kingdom.^      His   fleet  is  variously  reckoned 
at  two  hundred^  three  hundred,  five  hundred,  and  even  a 
thousand  ships,^  and  the  numbers  of  the  host  were  in- 
creased at  almost  every  point  where   the  fleet  touched. 
He  set  sail  from  the  Solen  Isles  at  the  mouth  of  Sogne 
Fiord,  near  Bergen  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.   It  would  He  dedgm 
seem  that  he  had  resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of  his^i^^^ 
government  to  the  land  which  he  looked  forward  to  con- 
quer.^    His  expedition  bore  the   character,   if  not  of  a 
national^  at  least  of  a  domestic  migration.     Harold  Hard- 
rada,  like  the  Merwings  in  Gaul,^  allowed  himself  a  kind 
of  open  polygamy,  which  he  may  possibly  have  learned  in 
the  Mussulman  lands  which  he  had  visited  as  a  warrior  and 
as  a  pilgrim.     Besides  his  Queen,  the   Russian   princess 

'  Snorro,  Johmftone,  196 ;  Laing,  iii.  80.  "Sendi  Hajralldr  konuogr  ord 
um  allan  Noreg,  oc  baud  lit  leidangri,  h41fbm  almenningi." 

'  Snorro  gives  him  about  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  besides  transports 
and  other  smaller  craft  ("  Haralldr  konungr  hefdi  nsr  cc.  skipa,  oc  umfram 
vista-byrdingar  oc  smi-skutor.**  Johnstone,  198;  Laing,  iii.  81);  the 
three  Chronicles,  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Adam  of 
Bremen  (iii.  51)  give  him  three  hundred,  Florence  five  hundred,  while  in 
Marianus  Scotus  (ap.  Pertz,  v.  559)  the  number  xises  to  "  minus  nuUe.** 

'  Marianus,  u.  s.  "Araldus,  qui  et  Arhach  vocabatur,  Rex  Nardman* 
norum,  minus  mille  navibus  venit  mense  Septembri,  Anglicam  terram 
regnaturus.**  ''Arbach"  is  an  odd  corruption  of  Hardrada.  A  Flemish 
chronicler  (Chron.  S.  Bavo.  Corp.  Chron.  Fland.  i.  459),  who  copies  Mari* 
anus,  turns  him  into  "Haricnuth,  Bex  Xordanhymbrorum." 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  614. 
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CHAP.  ZIY. 

His  wives 
and  child- 
ran* 


Cbmparf- 
wm  with 
Cunt. 


HM0ld*8 

treMures. 


Greatneas 
of  the  ex- 
pedition. 


Elizabeth,  who  was  neither  dead  nor  divorced,  one  Tliora, 
the  daughter  of  Thorberg,  is  also  spoken  of  as  his  wife.* 
Elizabeth  was  the  mother  of  his  daughters  Mary  and 
Ingigerd ;  Thora  was  the  mother  of  his  sons  Magnus  and 
Olaf.  Thora  was  left  in  Norway  with  her  son  Magnus, 
who  received  the  title  of  King.*  In  this  Harold  might 
seem  to  follow  the  precedent  set  by  Cnut  with  regard  to 
iElfgifu  of  Northampton  and  her  son  Swegen.^  Norway 
was  again  to  be  ruled  by  an  Under-king  subordinate  to 
a  Northern  Emperor  reigning  in  England.  The  rest  of  his 
family^  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  daughters,  and  Olaf  the 
son  of  Thora,  accompanied  Harold  in  the  fleet,  no  doubt  to 
receive  establishments  in  the  realm  which  was  to  be  won. 
Among  other  treasures,  he  is  said  to  have  brought  with 
him  a  vast  mass  of  solid  gold,  part  of  the  plunder  or  the 
reward  of  his  campaigns  in  the  Imperial  service.  This 
huge  ingot,  which  twelve  strong  youths  could  hardly 
carry,  passed  from  one  conqueror  to  another  till  it  formed 
part  of  the  boundless  wealth  of  William  the  Bastard.* 

Such  a  fleet  had  not  for  years  gone  forth  from  any  Scan- 
dinavian haven.  Cnut  had  kept  the  Northern  world  in  com- 
parative peace  beneath  his  Imperial  sceptre.  Since  his  death, 
the  strength  of  the  Scandinavian  powers  had  been  frittered 
away  in  the  endless  bickerings  between  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way. But  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Swegen  and  Olaf,  a  royal 
fleet,  manned  with  the  whole  strength  of  a  kingdom,  sailed 
forth  once  more  to  bring  the  Isle  of  Britain  into  subjection 


*  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,  iii.  30,  37. 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  200;  Laing,  ii.  82.  ''Haralldr  konungr,  adr 
hann  for  af  )rr4ndheimi,  hafdi  }>ar  Idtit  taka  til  Konungs  Magnus  son  sinn, 
DC  setti  hann  til  rikis  i  Noregi,  er  konungi  f6r  i  braut."  Thora  is  simply 
called  "  pora  porbergs  dottir,"  While  Elizabeth  is  "  Ellisif  drottning." 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  408,  476,  751. 

*  Schol.  ad  Ad.  Brem.  iii.  51.  "Insuper  massa  aiiri,  qiiam  Haroldus 
a  Graecia  duxit,  ad  Bastardnm  tali  fortuna  pervenit.  Erat  autcni  pomlus 
auri  quod  vix  biaaeni  juvenos  cerncc  Icvarent.'* 
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to  a  Northern  master.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  a  chap.  xnr. 
warrior  whose  fame  was  spread  from  Africa  to  Iceland. 
It  sailed  forth  to  attack  a  realm  which  was  no  longer 
ander  the  rule  of  an  iEthelred,  but  under  that  of  a  King 
whose  renown  in  arms,  within  his  own  narrower  sphere, 
sounded  as  higfh  as  that  of  Hardrada  himself.     And  in  the  Chances 

tvf  tit  A  frDTk 

far  distance,  beyond  the  defender  of  the  land,  lay  its  other  invadere. 
assailant.     We  can  hardly  believe  either  that  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  King  of  the  Northmen  were  utterly  unknown 
at  Bouen,^  or  that  the  preparations  of  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  were  utterly  unknown  at  Trondhjem.     William 
must  have   set   sail,  hardly  knowing  which   of  the  two 
Harolds  he  would   meet   on  the  South-Saxon  hills,  and 
Harold   Hardrada  must   have   set   sail,    hardly   knowing 
whether  he   would   find  the   shores   of   Northumberland 
guarded  by  the  axes  of  England  or  by  the  lances  of  Nor- 
mandy.     It  was  the  last  and   greatest   of  those  great  The  eocpe- 
enterprises  of  the  Scandinavian  powers  under  which  Eng-  HanSd 
land  had  sufifered  for  so  many  ages.     The  Raven  of  Den-  ^®  ^ 

Soandina- 

mark  was  yet  to  float  more  than  once  over  the  stream  nian  attack 

of  H  umber,  and  the  Land- waster  itself  was  to  float  over**^*"^  ^  * 

1009- 107 1* 

the  shores  of  Anglesey.^  But  the  ensign  once  so  terrible  io98« 
to  Englishmen  had  then  become  an  ensign  of  promised 
deliverance ;  under  the  yoke  of  utter  strangers  the  old 
foe  was  felt  to  be  a  brother.  But  now  the  Land-waster 
of  Norway  came,  for  the  last  time,  purely  and  avowedly  on 
its  old  errand  of  devastation  and  conquest. 


'  This  however  Orderic  seems  to  wish  us  to  believe.  William  makes  his 
preparations  (494  A),  while  still  "nesdus  infortuxdi  quod  pneoccup&rat 
suum  pnecursorem  [Tostictmi  sc.]  et  extra  statutum  cursum  longe  pro< 
pulerat  ad  septemtrionem." 

^  See  Flor.  Wig.  1098 ;  Will.  Mahns.  iv.  329 ;  Ord.  Vit.  768.  The 
expedition  of  Harold,  Cnut,  and  Osbiom  in  1069  (see  Florence  in  anno)  was 
undertaken  directly  for  the  deliverance  of  England.  Magnus  in  1098  said 
expressly  that  he  came  not  against  England,  but  against  Ireland  and  the 
Itiles. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  King  Harold  of  Norway  set  forth  for  England  to  reign 
there,  but  he  came  to  reign  without  the  good-will  of  a 
single  native  partizan^  save  one  traitor  whom  the  land  had 
cast  forth  for  his  evil  deeds.  The  last  of  his  class,  the 
last  royal  Wiking,  who  knew  no  home  so  dear  as  the  wave, 
no  enjoyment  so  keen  as  the  delights  of  battle  by  sea 
and  land,  he  came  to  stake  his  crown  and  life  on  the  most 
terrible  of  chances.  The  legends  of  his  nation  set  him 
and  his  followers  before  us  as  setting  forth  on  their  great 
venture  in  no  joyous  or  hopeful  mood.  The  shadow  of  its 
doom  seemed  already  to  spread  itself  over  the  mightiest 
fleet    that   a    Northern    King  had   ever   gathered   in  a 

Omens       Northern  haven.     Dreams  and  omens  of  no  cheerins:  kind 

on  the 

Toyige.  weighed  upon  the  mind  both  of  the  King  and  of  his 
followers.  The  sway  of  Saint  Olaf  and  of  Cnut  had  not 
wiped  out  all  traces  of  old  heathendom,  and  wild  beliefs 
in  strange  and  superhuman  powers  still  lingered,  then  and 
long  after,  among  the  Scandinavian  people.  Men  told  in 
after  days  of  the  dream  that  came  to  Gyrd,^  the  King's 
comrade,  as  he  lay  in  the  King's  ship ;  how  he  stood  in 
the  ship  and  saw  on  an  island  a  woman  of  daemon  birth,'^ 
vast  and  fearful ;  how  ravens  and  ernes  sat  on  the  stem 
of  every  ship,  and  how  the  woman  sang  gloomy  songs 
of  the  King  who  was  lured  to  the  west,  to  leave  many 
bones  behind  him  to  glut  the  ravenous  fowls.  They  told 
how  Thord  saw  the  host  of  England  marching  to  the 
shore ;  how  another  daemon-woman  rode  before  them  on 
a  wolf,  how  she  fed  her  strange  steed  with  the  bleeding 
carcases  of  men,  and  how,  as  fast  as  his  dripping  jaws 
swallowed  one  body,  she  had  ever  another  ready  to  throw 
into  his  open  mouth.     And,  clearer  warning  than  all.  King 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  198  ;  Laing,  iii.  81.  The  name  should  be  noticed. 
Had  every  Harold  his  Gyrth  ? 

'  The  "  witch -wife  **  of  Laing's  translation  is  a  '' troll -kona*'  in  the 
original. 
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Harold  himself  saw  in  a  dream  his  martyred  brother,  who  ohap.  xiv. 
told  him  that  his  doom  was  near,  and  that  he  too  would 
become  the  food  of  the  steed  that  bore  the  fearful  witch- 
wife.  Tales  like  these  are  no  doubt,  in  their  details  at 
least,  the  creation  of  after  times ;  but  they  show  well  the 
spirit,  at  once  bold  and  gloomy,  enterprising  and  thought- 
ful^ of  the  race  with  which  England  was  now  for  the  last 
time  to  struggle  for  her  being. 

The  first  part  of  the  British  Islands  where  the  Nor-  Harold 
wegian  fleet  landed  was  the  Isles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney.  i^ndB  in 
These,  it  must  be  remembered,  together  with  the  northern  ^J^^ 
districts  of  the  mainland^  now  formed  a  powerful  Scan-  t^j- 
dinavian  state.     Its  Earl  Thorfinn  had,  in  a  reign  of  fifty  jj^  ^f 
years,  gp'eatly  extended  the  power  of  his  Earldom.*     Sue-  O'^^' 
ceeding,  like  William,  in  his  childhood^  he  and  his  state  1014-1064. 
had  grown  up  as  it  were  together.     He  had  withstood 
various  attacks   from  the  Scottish  Kings;  he  had,  some 
say  served,  some  say  warred,  in  England  ;^  he  had  won  the 
friendship,  perhaps  submitted  to  the  superiority,  of  Magnus 
and  Harold  of  Norway;  he  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,   and   had   founded   the  great  church   of  Orkney, 
which  in  after  times  received  the  name  of  the  martyred 
Earl   Magnus.     This   prince   had   died   about   two   years 
before   this   time,    leaving    two   young    sons,   PauP   and 
Erling,    in    possession    of  the    Earldom.      Their  mother, 
Ingebiorg,  had  remarried  with  Malcolm  of  Scotland.     The 
Celtic  and  the  Scandinavian  portions  of  Northern  Britain 

'  On  the  career  of  Thorfinn,  see  Orkneyinga  Saga,  ap.  Johnstone,  Ant. 
Celt.  Scand.  176  et  seqq. ;  Torfeei  Orcades,  i.  16  (p.  63  et  seqq.)  ;  also  Robert- 
son, Scotland  under  Early  Kings,  i.  111-129. 

'  The  Orkneyinga  Saga  (Johnstone,  p.  181)  attributes  to  him  an  expe- 
dition into  England  in  the  reign  of  Harthacnut,  of  which  I  find  no  trace  in 
English  history. 

'  Mark  the  prevalence  among  the  Northern  nations  of  scriptural  names, 
while  they  were  all  but  unknown  in  England.  We  have  already  had  James, 
King  of  the  Swedes  (see  vol.  i.  p.  410);  now  we  have  Mary  and  Paul 
besides  the  Russian  Elizabeth. 
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CHAP.  xnr.  were  thus  just  now  on  unusually  good  teims,  and  Scotland 
and  Orkney  alike  combined  to  swell  the  fleet  of  Harold 
Hardrada.     Paul  and  Erling  accompanied  the  prince  who, 
both  as  King  of  the  Northmen  and  as  future  Emperor  of 
Britain,  doubtless  looked  on  himself  as  doubly  their  over- 
lord.^    Harold  left  his   wife  and  daughters  in   Orkney, 
Harold       and  sailed  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.     There^ 
intheTVne.  ^t  would  seem,  was  made  the  second  great  muster  of  his 
September,  g^^.^     There  he  was  joined  by  his  one  partizan  among 
byToHtig,   the  natives  of  the  realm   which   he  hoped   to  conquer. 
SJ^J^- Thither  came  the  traitor   Tostig,   whether    Harold  had 
fromOrk-   indeed  set  forth  at  his  bidding,  or  whether  Tostig  now 

ney,  Soot*  .  , 

Uuid,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  Scottish  shelter  heard  of  his 
approach^  and  hastened  to  join  himself  to  any  enemy  of 
England.  With  him  came  whatever  force  he  had  either 
before  brought  from  Flanders  or  had  since  got  together  in 
Scotland.  There  he  did  homage  to  the  invader  whom  he 
was  leading  against  his  brother  and  his  country,  and  he 
Policy  of  sailed  on  with  the  Norwegian  King  as  his  man.^  Whether 
Scotland.  Malcolm  of  Scotland  joined  the  force  of  Harold  in  person 
does  not  appear  for  certain,  but  of  the  presence  of  a 
Scottish  contingent  in  the  fleet,  whether  distinct  from 
the  followers  of  Tostig  or  not,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt.^     The  sworn  brotherhood  of  Malcolm  and   Tostigr 

•  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  200 ;  Laing,  iii.  83.  So  the  Schob'ast  on  Adam 
of  Bremen,  iv.  31;  ''Haraldus,  frater  Olaph  nequissimus,  Orchadas  suo 
adduxit  Imperio,  regnumque  suum  dilatavit  usque  ad  Riphseos  montes  et 
Island/*  Is  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  with  Iceland  for  a  part  of  it, 
distinguished  from  the  Empire  of  Britain?  Adam  is  here  discussing  the 
geography  of  the  Riphsean  mountains,  but  they  are  a  familiar  flourish. 
See  the  extracts  in  vol.  i.  p.  183,  where  they  are  placed  somewhere  in 
Britain. 

•  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "Tostig  him  to  beah  and  his  man  wear©."  WiU. 
Malms,  ii.  228.  "Ibi  Regi  Noricorum  ....  obvio  manus  dedit."  See 
Appendix  Z. 

•  Adam  Brem.  iii.  51.  "Tosti  ....  Regem  Nordmannorum  auxilio 
ducit  Haroldum,  Regemque  Scotorum,  et  occisus  est  ipse  Tosti  et  liex 
Hibemise  et  Haroldus  cum  toto  exercitu  eonim  a  Rege  Anglorum."     The 
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was  now  fully  acknowledged,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what  chap.  xiv. 
motive  of  sound  policy  could  have  led  Malcolm  to  give 
help  to  Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd  against  Harold  the  son 
of  Qodwine.  Whoever  might  prove  successful  among  the 
three  princes  who  were  contending  for  the  English  Crown, 
the  victorious  candidate  was  sure  to  claim  the  Empire 
of  uSthelstan  and  Eadgar  in  all  its  fulness.  A  foreign 
conqueror  too  was  far  more  likely  than  a  native  English- 
man to  press  his  rights  as  Father  and  Lord  in  a  strict  and 
perhaps  exaggerated  shape.  But  the  pleasure  of  fishing  in 
troubled  waters,  the  hope  of  gaining  some  momentary 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  England,  seems  to  have  been 
enough.  Malcolm,  the  King  who  owed  his  crown  to 
English  help,  appeared  for  the  second  time  as  an  enemy 
of  England.  An  Irish  potentate,  no  doubt  of  Danish 
descent,  also  joined  the  muster;^  Iceland  too,  the  great 
Norwegian  colony,  sent  help  to  the  mother  country;  the 
presence  of  Godred  the  son  of  Harold,  a  chief  of  that  island 
and  the  inture  conqueror  of  Man  and  Dublin,^  shows  that 
the  remotest  North  sent  forth  what  was  doubtless  far 
from  the  least  formidable  contingent  of  the  host  of  Hard- 
rada.  That  host  was  thus  swelled  by  reinforcements 
from  the  whole  north-west  of  Europe,  Norway,  Scotland, 
Orkney,  Ireland^  Iceland,  all  sent  forth  their  sons  to  the 
great  enterprise  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Wikings. 
No  such  mingled  host  had  threatened  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land since  wolves  and  ernes  and  ravens  held  their  mighty 
banquet  on  the  day  of  Brunanburh. 

**  Rex  Scotorum  **  and  the  ''  Rex  Hibemise**  can  hardly  be  the  same  person, 
and  To8tig  was  just  now  on  the  best  terms  with  Malcohn. 

^  See  the  last  quotation. 

'  Chron.  Mannise,  1047  (1066),  p.  3  Munch.  "De  qu&  fuga  [apud  Stam* 
fordbridge]  quidam  Godredus  cognomento  Crouan,  filius  Haraldi  nigri,  de 
Ysland  fugiens  venit  ad  Godredum  filium  Sytric  qui  tunc  regnavit  in  Man- 
ui4,  et  honorifice  suscoptus  est  ab  eo."  See  Munches  note,  pp.  50,  51.  He 
however  takes  "  Ysihind  "  to  moan  not  Iceland,  but  Isla. 
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CHAP.  xiY.  The  fleet  now  again  sailed  southward.  Its  course  was 
ZSit^^g  swift,^  but  not  so  swift  as  to  forbid  the  work  of  plunder 
the  York-   on  the  way.     The  coast  was  utterly  defenceless.     A  land 

shire  ooMt. 

under  the  guardianship  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  was  in 
a  very  different  case  from  a  land  under  the  guardianship 
of  Harold  of  England.     The  fleet  had  entered  the  Tyne 
unawares^  and  the  shores  of  Yorkshire  were  not  lined  with 
warriors,  as  the  shores  of  Wessex  had  been  but  a  month 
before.    The  invaders  landed  and  harried  where  they  listed. 
CleveUnd    The  coast  of  Cleveland  was  ravaged,  and  the  district  sub- 
ravaged,     njitt^  without  resistance.^    At  Scarborough  a  better  spirit 
was  shown ;  some  valiant  man  was  doubtless  in  local  com- 
Reebtanoe  mand.^     When   the  Northmen   landed^  the   men   of  the 
bjj,^,„g4,     town,  neglected  by  their   Earl,   dared^   in   the   spirit  of 
f^^j™*    Brihtnoth  or  Ulfcytel,  to  meet  the  invaders  in  arms.     But 
town.         Harold,  according  to  the  legend^  easily  found  means  of 
bringing  them   to   submission  and  to  destruction.     The 
elder  town  of  Scarborough  lies  on  the  slope  of  heights 
which  lead  gradually  up  to  a  bold  peninsular  cliff,  dashed 
on  three   sides    by  the    waves   of  the    German    Ocean. 
Above  the  town  rises  the  mutilated  minster.     Above  the 
minster   again,   the   peninsula   itself  is    crowned  by   the 
defences   of  an  ancient  castle,  whose   shattered   Norman 
keep  remains  as  a  relic  of  the  age   next  following  that 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing.     On  these  heights  the 
Northmen  raised  a  vast  pile  of  wood,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
They  then  hurled  the  burning  timbers   down   upon  the 
town;  house  after  house  caught  fire;  the  town  now  sur- 
rendered, but  it  was  none  the  less  given  up  to  slaughter 
and  plunder.     The  whole  coast  now  submitted;  the  men 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.    "  Citato  curau  OBtium  Humbne  fluminis  intraverunt." 
•  For  these  accounts  of  the  harrying  of  "Klifltind,"  "  Skardaboig,"  and 
**  Hellomes/'  see  Snorro,  Johnstone,  201 ;  Laing,  iii.  83. 

'  Scarborough  unluckily  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  otherwise  we 
might  have  learned  the  name  of  a  man  who  must  have  been  worth  re- 
membering. 
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oHAP.  XIV.      The  fleet  now  again  sailed  southward.     Its  course  was 
Zdk^L  swift,^  but  not  so  swift  as  to  forbid  the  work  of  plunder 
the  York-   on  the  way.     The  coast  was  utterly  defenceless.     A  land 
under  the  guardianship  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  was  in 
a  very  different  case  from  a  land  under  the  guardianship 
of  Harold  of  England.     The  fleet  had  entered  the  Tyne 
unawares^  and  the  shores  of  Yorkshire  were  not  lined  with 
warriors,  as  the  shores  of  Wessex  had  been  but  a  month 
before.    The  invaders  landed  and  harried  where  they  listed. 
CleveUmd    The  coast  of  Cleveland  was  ravaged,  and  the  district  sub- 
ravaged.     ^j^^^  without  resistance.^    At  Scarborough  a  better  spirit 
was  shown ;  some  valiant  man  was  doubtless  in  local  com- 
ResbtaDoe  mand.^     When  the  Northmen   landed^  the   men  of  the 
torough,     town,  neglected  by  their   Earl,   dared^   in   the  spirit  of 
fj^  ^™'    Brihtnoth  or  Ulfcytel,  to  meet  the  invaders  in  arms.     But 
town.         Harold,  according  to   the  legend^  easily  found  means  of 
bringing  them  to   submission  and  to  destruction.     The 
elder  town  of  Scarborough  lies  on  the  slope  of  heights 
which  lead  gradually  up  to  a  bold  peninsular  cliff,  dashed 
on  three   sides    by  the    waves   of  the    German    Ocean. 
Above  the  town  rises  the  mutilated  minster.     Above  the 
minster   again,   the   peninsula   itself  is    crowned   by   the 
defences   of  an  ancient  castle,  whose   shattered   Norman 
keep  remains  as  a  relic  of  the  age   next  following  that 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing.     On  these  heights  the 
Northmen  raised  a  vast  pile  of  wood,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
They  then  hurled  the  burning  timbers   down   upon  the 
town;  house  after  house  caught  fire;  the  town  now  sur- 
rendered, but  it  was  none  the  less  given  up  to  slaughter 
and  plunder.     The  whole  coast  now  submitted;  the  men 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.    "  Citato  ciirsu  ostium  Humbne  fluminis  intravenint." 
•  For  these  accounts  of  the  harrying  of  "  Kliflond/'  "  Skardaboig,"  and 
"Hellomes/*  see  Snorro,  Johnstone,  201 ;  Laing,  iii.  83. 

'  Scarborough  unluckily  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  otherwise  we 
might  have  learned  Uie  name  of  a  man  who  must  have  been  worth  re- 
membering. 
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of  Holderaess,  like   the  men   of  Scarborough,  ventured,  chaf.  xnr. 
bravely  but  unsueessfuUy,  on   local  resistance.     Of  naval  ^hSSt^ 
operations  on  the  English  side  we  hear  nothing.     Some-  mm. 
what  later   in  our  narrative  we  shall  find  that  northern 
England  was  not  wholly  unprovided  with  ships;  but  when  TheNortli- 
we  hear  of  them,  it  is,  strange  as  it  appears,  in  the  inland  fleet  re- 
waters  of  the  Wharf.^     The  naval  force  of  Northumber-  ^I^^J^Jjf 
land  was  doubtless  quite  unequal  to  a  struggle  with  so 
fearful  an  enemy;  the   fleet  had   most  likely  withdrawn 
before  the  invaders  as  they  doubled  BAvenspur  and  entered 
the  great  estuary  of  the  Humber.     Unopposed,  it  would  The  Nor- 
seem,  either  by  land  or  by  water,   Harold  and  his  host  J2t»iii 
directed  their  course  straight  upon  the  capital  of  Northum-  jff  **^ 
berland.     They  passed  by    the   desolate    flat  where   the 
genius  of  the  great  Edward  was  one  day  to  call  into  being 
the  great  haven  of  Kingston-upon-Hull.     They  passed  by 
the  pathless  forest  where  the  bounty  of  the  next  invader  of 
England  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  great  minster 
of  Selby.     At  last  they  cast  anchor  at  a  spot  on  the  left  Thvy  dia- 
bank  of  the  Ouse,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Riccall.^  Ricoall. 
They  were  now  at  a  distance  by  land  of  about  nine  miles 
from  York,  but  the  windings  of  the  river  make  the  distance 
by  water  a  good  deal  greater.     This  may  have  been  among 
the  motives  which  led  them  to  choose  their  halting-place 
at   this   particular  point.     Another   obvious   motive   was 
to  watch  the  entrance  to  the  Wharf,  the  stream  in  which 
the  English  fleet  had  sought  shelter,  and  which  empties 
itself  into   the   Ouse  a  little  way  above   Riccall.     It  is 
not  easy  to  judge  of  the  exact  state  of  the  landing-place 
at  the  time.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  its  whole  aspect,  has  been  greatly  changed  since 
it  has  been  aflected  by  locks,  dykes,  and  the  drainage  of  the 

^  We  read  some  way  further  on  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  how  Harold 
of  England  found  the  fleet  at  Tadcaster. 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     "  In  loco  qui  Richale  dicitur  applicuerunt." 
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CHAP.  xiY.  land  on  its  banks.  But  it  is  clear  that  Riccall  was  a  good 
central  point.  A  fleet  moored  there  could  at  once  bar 
the  ascent  of  the  Ouse  and  the  descent  of  its  tributary ; 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  near  enough  to  give  help, 
if  help  were  needed^  in  the  main  operations  against  the 
capital.  At  Riccall  then  the  vast  fleet  of  the  Northmen 
was  left.  Filling  up  the  river,  as  it  must  have  done,  for 
a  long  distance,  it  formed  an  unwonted  and  terrible  object 
in  waters  where  no  invading  fleet  had  been  seen  for  fifty 
years.  A  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Olaf  the  son 
of  the  Norwegian  King,  of  the  two  Earls  of  Orkney,  and 
of  the  Bishop  of  those  islands,  was  left  to  guard  the  ships, 

Harold       while   the   main   body,    under   Harold  and  Tostig,  made 

^•^  ready  for  their  decisive  march  on  York. 

York.  The  two  Earls  were  at  last  roused  from  their  listlessness 

when  the  great  city  of  Northern  England  was  thus  directly 
placed  in  jeopardy.^  Even  iEthelred  had  thought  it  need- 
ful to  do  something  when  a  Danish  host  came  too  near  to 

Eadwine     his   Imperial  resting-place  at  Winchester.^     So   Eadwine 

^^  mitfch  *^^  Morkere,  who  had  left  Cleveland  and  Scarborough  and 

to  meet       Holdemcss  to  their  fate,  deemed  themselves  at  last  called 

them. 

upon  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  York.  They  had  by 
this  time  got  together  a  large  army,  made  up,  it  would 
seem,  mainly  of  the  general  levy  or  militia  of  the  district. 
Among  these  a  large  body  of  priests  had  not  scrupled  to 
obey  the  summons  to  arms.^    It  may  be  doubted  whether 

*  The  carelessnefis  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  is  strongly  set  forth  by  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury,  ii.  228 ;  "  Ambo  ergo  [Harald  Hardrada  and  Tostig] 
consertis  imibonibus  terram  Transhumbranam  populabantur ;  germanos 
recenti  victoria  feriatos,  qui  nihil  minus  quam  talia  latrocinia  metuerent, 
a^fgressi,  victos  inter  Eboracum  includunt." 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  287. 

'  Marianas  (Pertz,  v.  559),  describing  the  Battle  of  Fulford,  mentions 
the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  priests ;  "  Ebiiraci  in  auctumno  plus  quam  niillc 
laicorum  centosque  [sic]  presbyterorum  bello  occidit  de  Anglis."  The 
Chronicle  of  Saint  Bavon  (see  above,  p.  341)  cuts  down  the  number  of 
priests  killed  to  ten.     The  Hyde  writer  (292)  mistakes  the  battle  for  a 
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this  is  simply  a  sign  of  the  warlike  habits  of  the  Northum-  chap.  xiv. 
brian  people  in  general,  or  whether  it  points  to  a  special 
feeling  of  the  special  exigency  of  the  case.     At  the  head  of 
this  force,  the  two  English  Earls  set  forth  from  York,  while 
the  Norwegian   army  advanced  to  meet  them  from  the 
point  where   they  had   left  their   ships   at  Ric(»ll.     The 
course  of  both  armies  led  them  along  the  slight   ridge 
which  forms  the  line  of  communication  between  York  and 
Selby,  a  narrow  path  between  the  river  and  its  marshy 
banks  on  one  side,  and  the  flat^  and  still  to  some  extent 
marshy^  ground  on  the  other.    On  the  spot  known  as  Grate  Battle  of 
Fulford,^  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  the  armies  met.  ^^^^' 
Harold  Hardrada,  pressing:  on  no  doubt  with  all  the  vehe-  day,  Sep- 

tember  20. 

mence  of  his  nature^  had  reached  the  place  from  Riccall 
before  the  English  had  made  the  shorter  march  from 
York.  He  was  therefore  able  to  make  ready  his  line  of 
battle  before  they  drew  near  to  attack.^  The  present 
village  stands  on  a  low  height,  sloping  gently  to  the 
river  on  the  left  hand  and  to  the  marshy  flat  to  the 
right.  This  doubtless  was  the  site  held  by  the  invading 
army.     The  royal  post  was  by  the  river;  there  the  line  of -Ajrange- 

ments  of 

the  shield-wall  was  thickest ;  there  was  pitched  the  Land-  the  Nor- 
waster,  the  speaking  name   of  Harold's  royal   standard.  ]^!^?" 


gtonn  and  masaacre  at  York,  with  a  grievous  slaughter  of  priests ;  "  £bo- 
racam  .  .  .  tandem  .  .  .  capientes  tantft  in  ek  csede  debaochati  sunt, 
ut  ex  numero  presbyterorum  qui  in  e&  interfecti  sunt,  quantus  fuit  cseterorum 
morientium  numerus,  utrumque  oonjici  potest  undedes  enim  xz.  [220?] 
presbyteri  feruntur  ibi  occidisse.** 

^  The  earlier  writers  do  not  give  the  name  of  the  place  ;  it  was  enough  for 
them  that  it  was  near  York.  The  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles 
say  that  the  Northmen  "comon  to  Eoforwic  and  heom  hser  wiS  fuhton 
Eadwine  Eorl,"  etc.  So  Florence  says  "juxta  Eboracum,"  and  Marianus 
''  Eburaci."  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  762  A),  after  saying  that 
the  fight  was  '' juxta  urbem/'  adds,  ''cujus  locus  pugnie  in  australi  parte 
urbis  adhuc  oatenditur."  But  to  the  local  knowledge  of  Simeon  a  still 
more  exact  account  seemed  needful.  He  copies  Florence  as  usual,  but  after 
the  words  ''juxta  Eboracum**  he  inserts  the  words  ''apud  Fulford.** 

'  See  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  202;  Laing,  iii.  84. 
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ofiAP.  xiY.  And  there  stood  the  King  himself,  his  giant  form  towering 
alike  over  friends  and  enemies.     The  right  wing  stretched 
across  the  rising  ground  as  far  as  a  ditch,  beyond  which 
lay  the  marsh,  which  is  described  as  broad  and  deep.^   Here 
the  line  was  weakest,  and  here,  whether  by  chance  or  by 
design,  the  English  made  their  first  attack.    The  fight  was 
a  hard  one ;  the  Angles  and  Danes  of  Northamberland  were 
no  contemptible  enemies  for  any  man,  and  reckless,  and 
even  traitorous,  as  was  the  whole  conduct  of  the  brother 
Earls,  they  showed  no  lack  of  the  courage  of  the  mere 
Yigonras    soldier.     The  charge  of  the  Northumbrians  on  the  Norwe- 
2^^^^!^  gian  right  was  vigorous  and,  for  a  while,  successful.     The 
ontherfor-  enemy  gave  way,  and  the  banner  of  Earl  Morkere  pressed 
ri^t.         on  valiantly.^     But  it  was  only  where  the  line  was  least 
strong  that  the  English  could  make  any  impression;  and 
Deddre     the  chances  of  war  presently  changed.     For  now  King 
2^^^^    Harold  of  Norway  caused  the  charge  to  be  sounded,  and  he 
weffian       himself  led  on  the  left  winff,  with  the  Land-waster  borne 
Harold.       beside  him.     He  charged  at  once  on  the  troops  which  were 
already  beginning  to  boast  of  their  victory ;  before  his  two- 
handed  sword  all  went  down;  the  Northmen  pressed  on 
Defeat  and  around  their  King;   the  English  gave  way  before  their 
Se  Enff-     onslaught.     They  still  for  a  while  resisted,  but  presently 
^^'  they  turned  and  fled.     The  slaughter  was  fearful,  but  the 

Norwegian  sword  was  not  the  only  enemy.  In  that  wild 
flight  and  wild  pursuit,  men  were  hurled  into  the  river, 
the  ditch,  and  the  marsh ;  here  corpses  were  borne  down 
the  stream ;  there  the  ditch  was  so  filled  with  the  slain 

^  SnoiTo,  ap.  Johnstone,  202 ;  Laing,  iii.  84.  "  pat  var  fen  diiipt  oc 
breitt  oc  fullt  af  vatni." 

'  lb.  "  For  pur  fram  merki  Mauro-kara  Jarls/*  Snorro  does  not  speak 
of  any  exploits  of  Eadwine,  nor  indeed  does  he  mention  his  name.  I  am  not 
sore  that  he  does  not  confound  him  with  Waitheof,  whom  he  describes  as 
present  in  the  battle,  calling  him,  as  elsewhere,  a  brother  of  Morkere.  (See 
vol.  ii.  p.  553.)  He  however  gives  Waltheof  his  proper  title  as  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  559.)  The  presence  of  Waltheof  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  other  writer.  It  was  perhaps  suggested  by  his  later  exploits  at  York. 
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that  the  pursuers^  so  their  poets  say,  could  march  as  on  chap.  xiv. 
solid  ground  over  their  carcases.^    The  Norwegians  had 
possession  of  the  place  of  slaughter,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  English  were  driven  to  find  shelter  within  the  walls 
of  York.2 

The  battle  of  Fulford  was  fought  on  Wednesday.     Its  Surrendep 
immediate  result  was  the  surrender  of  York.     On  Sunday,  Sunday,' 
it  would  seem,  the  city  capitulated.^    A  local  Gem6t  or  ^*«°^^ 
Thing  was  held,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  make  peace  with  Harold 
Harold  of  Norway,  and  to  receive  him  as  King  of  the  received  as 
English,  or  at  least  as  King  of  the  Northumbrians.     His  5*^JJ5? 
new  subjects  even  agreed  to  join  him,  as  their  fathers  had  humbrians 
agreed  to  join  Swegen^  in  his  further  warfare  against  the  foUow  him 
south  of  England.^    Provisions  were  supplied  to  the  army ;  J^J^^ 
hostages  were  given  to  the  Norwegian  King,  and,  what  we  England, 
should  hardly  have  looked  for,  we  read,  on  trustworthy  exSlSed. 
authority,  that  Harold  in  return  gave  an  equal  number  of 
hostages  to  the  men  of  York.®   What  follows  will  show  that 
this  treasonable  engagement  by  no  means  represented  the  real 


'  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  203  ;  Laing,  iii.  84.  "  L&  |>ar  sva  )>yckt  valrinn, 
at  Nordmenn  m4tto  g4nga  J^urfaetis  yfir  fenit.*'  He  goes  on  to  kill  Morkere 
both  in  proee  and  verse,  but  he  lived  at  least  till  1087.  Of.  Chron.  Ab. 
''And  )«er  wses  Jwes  Engliscan  folces  mycel  ofslagen  and  adrenct  and  on 
fleam  bedrifen.**  So  Florence;  ''Multo  plures  ex  illis  in  fluvio  demersi 
fuere  quam  in  ade  cecidere/' 

'  Snorro,  Johnstone,  203 ;  Laing,  iii.  85.  "Valjnofr  Jarl  [meaning  most 
likely  Eadwine]  oc  ])at  lid  er  undan  komz,  fljMi  upp  til  borgarinnar  i  Jorvik, 
yard  par  it  mesta  mannfivll." 

'  The  details  come  from  Snorro  (Johnstone,  205  ;  Lidng,  iii.  85),  but  the 
capitulation  is  clear  from  the  English  writers.  Chron.  Ab.  "And  ]»  sefter 
yam  gefeohte,  for  Harold  cyningc  of  Norwegan  and  Tostig  eorl  into  Eofer* 
wic.**  So  Simeon,  who,  after  the  landing  at  Riccall,  inserts  the  words  "  et 
Eboracum  gravi  pugna  obtinuerunt.*'  Snorro,  who  understood  the  geography 
of  the  coast,  gets  all  wrong  in  the  inland  country.  He  fancies  that  both 
Riccall  and  Stamfordbridge  were  dose  to  York. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  "And  to  fullan  fri'Se  gespneoon,  )«et  hig  ealle  mid  him  auS 
faran  woldon  and  ]Aa  land  gegan."    Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  356. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  and  Florence.  Snorro  does  not  mention  the  hostages  given 
by  Harold. 

VOL.  III.  A  a 
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OHAP.  XIV,  wishes  of  the  Northumbrian  people ;  there  is  still  less  reason 
to  think  that  it  represented  the  real  wishes  of  Eadwine  and 
Morkere.  But  it  surely  implies  a  lack  of  zeal  and  courage 
for  a  great  city  to  surrender  on  the  fourth  day,  especially 
as  we  hear  nothing  of  any  actual  assault  on  the  walls. 
Such  was  at  least  not  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  London 
and  Exeter  sixty  years  before,  nor  of  the  citizens  of  Exeter 
two  years  later.  No  doubt  both  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  greatly  weakened  by  the  slaughter 
at  Fulford ;  still,  with  stout  hearts  and  strong  walls, 
resistance  might  surely  have  been  kept  up  beyond  the 
space  of  four  days.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct 
of  Harold  Hardrada  seems  milder  and  more  politic  than 
might  have  been  looked  for  from  the  character  either  of 
himself  or  of  his  English  companion.  But  we  may  be 
sure  that,  in  this  mild  treatment  of  York^  we  see  the 
counsel  of  Harold  and  not  of  Tostig.  The  banished  Earl 
was  seeking  revenge;  the  invading  King  was  seeking  a 
Crown ;  and  he  must  have  known  the  policy  of  winning 
subjects  by  fair  means  rather  than  by  force  whenever  fair 
means  would  avail  for  the  purpose. 

§  4.  The  March  of  Harold  and  the  Battle  of 

Stamfordbridge, 

The  hostages,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  which 
were  now  given  to  the  Norwegian  King  were  to  secure  the 
Hostages  fidelity  of  the  city  of  York  only.  Hostages  from  the  whole 
shire  to  be  shire  were  to  be  given  at  some  future  day,  and  the  place 
atst^  for  their  delivery  was  appointed  to  be  at  Stamfordbridge.' 
fordbridge.  The  spot  which  bears  this  name,  a  name  which  the  events 
of  those  few  days  were  to  make  illustrious,  lies  about  eight 

*  Chron.  Ab.  "And  Harold  cyningc  of  Norwegan  and  Toetig  eorl  and 
heora  gefylce  wseron  a£uren  of  scape  begeondan  Eoferwic  to  Stanfordbrj'cge ; 
for]7am  ])e  him  wseron  behaten  to  gewis&an  \iait  him  man  ])u.t  of  earle 
))8ere  scire  ongean  hy  gfislas  bringan  wolde." 
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miles  north-east  of  the  city.     As  its  name  implies,  the  chap.  xiy.  > 
main  feature  of  the  place  is  the  bridge  over  the  Derwent,  q^^^, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ouse,  which  joins  the  main  stream  at  bridge  and 
a  considerable  distance  below  Riccall.     The  site  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  the  Roman  Derventio,  but  it  is  perhaps 
a  more  lucky  guess  which  places  that  site,  a  site  so  hallowed 
in  the  early  religious  history  of  Northumberland,  within 
the  modern  park  of  Aldby.     There  stood  a  royal  house  of 
the  Northumbrian  Kings,  the  site  of  which^  or  of  some 
of  its    outposts,   a  mound   surrounded   by   a   fosse,   still 
looks  down  on  a  picturesque  point  of  the  course  of  the 
river.     There  it  was  that  the  faithful  Lilla  gave  his  life  for 
the  Northumbrian  Bretwalda,  and  there  Eanflsed,  the  Bret- 
walda's  daughter,  was  the  first  of  Northumbrian  race  to  be 
received  into  the  fold  of  Christ.*    This  spot  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  three  miles  above  Stamfordbridge,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  point  where  another  bridge 
now  at   least   spans   the  stream.     If  Aldby,  the  ancient  Cause  of 
dwelling-place  of  the  Northumbrian  Kings,  was  still,  as  ni«itfi^m 
is    most   likely,   a   dwelling-place    of  the   Northumbrian  '^°'^- 
Earls,  some  light  is  perhaps  thrown  on  what  otherwise 
seems  the  incomprehensible  movement  of  the  Northmen 
from  York  to  Stamfordbridge.^    We  instinctively  ask  why 
such  a  comparatively  distant   spot,  one  especially  which 
removed  the  army  still  fiirther  from  their  naval  station  at 


'  Beeda,  ii.  9. 

'  The  confusion  made  by  Snorro  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  The 
army  was  at  Stamfordbridge ;  the  ships  were  left  at  Riccall ;  these  points 
are  several  miles  distant  from  York  and  from  one  another.  Snorro  fitncies 
that  all  three  places  were  dose  togethw ;  he  makes  Harold  Hardrada  go  to 
Stamfordbridge  as  a  convenient  post  for  attacking  the  city,  and  he  makes 
him  aI<H>  go  back  to  his  ships  on  the  Sunday  evening.  He  no  doubt  thought 
that  Stamfordbridge  was  on  the  Ouse.  So  the  Hyde  writer  (29a)  turns  the 
fight  of  Stamfordbridge  into  a  siege  of  York ;  "  Haroldus  .  .  .  eis  oocurrit 
apud  Eboracum  et  totis  viribus  civitatem  oppugnat."  Cf.  the  passage  from 
Domesday,  below,  p.  362.  Stamfordbridge  was  the  battle  of  York,  as 
Seulac  was  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 

Aa   2 
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OHAP.  xiT.  Riccall,  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  delivery  of  the 
hosta^s.  Why  shoald  Harold  leave  York  so  far  out  of  his 
immediate  grasp,  when  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
hostages  might  just  as  easily  have  been  given  to  him  in 
York  itself?  The  most  likely  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  need  of  finding  new  quarters  and  a  new  place  of  sub- 
8ist<enoe  for  the  army.  The  Northmen  had  doubtless  by 
this  time  eaten  up  all  that  was  to  be  found  by  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse ;  they  were  not  to  be  indulged  with  the  sack 
of  York ;  the  provisions  fiirnished  by  the  city  could  hardly 
maintain  them  till  the  coming  of  the  hostages,  whose  col- 
lection from  all  parts  of  the  shire  would  necessarily  be  a 
work  of  time.  But  if  there  was  a  royal  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stamfordbridge,  we  at  once  see  a  motive  to 
direct  the  choice  of  the  invaders  to  that  neighbourhood. 
Such  a  position  would  afford  manifest  advantages  in  the 
way  of  quarters  and  provisions.  Its  occupation  would  also 
present  a  sentimental  attraction.  The  first-fruits  of  victory 
would  already  seem  to  be  enjoyed  by  Tostig  as  he  sat  again 
as  master  in  the  halls  of  his  brother.  And  Harold  Hard- 
rada  might  feel  himself  already  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Britain, 
as  he  placed  himself  in  the  seat  of  the  King  who  seemed  to 
have  left  his  kingdom  open  to  his  arms. 

Descrip-  The  spot  which,  by  reason  of  this   almost   accidental 

gite.  movement,   became  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great  events 

of  our  history,  though  not  one  of  those  spots  which  nature 
seems  to  have  marked  out  as  the  almost  necessary  place 
of  some  memorable  deed,  is  one  which  is  far  from  being 
void  of  interest.     The  great  tale  of  which  it  became  the 

Origin  of  theatre  is  legibly  written  on  its  natural  features.  The 
name  of  the  place  is  a  history  in  itself.*     The  stones  are 

^  ^thelred  (405)  says,  **  In  loco  qui  tunc  Steinfordebrigge,  nunc  autem 
ex  rei  eventu  etiam  Pons  Belli  dicitur.**  So  the  De  Inventione,  cap.  20 ; 
"  Rediens  a  Ponte  Belli,  quod  a  bello  cognomen/'  The  older  name  is  now 
the  only  one  known,  but  the  battle  U  by  no  means  foi^tten  on  the  spot. 
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still  to  be  seen  from  which  the  spot  drew  its  first  name  chap.  xiv. 
of  Stamford.     That  name  is  shared  with  it  by  not  a  few 
other  places^  a  name  which  reminds  us  of  days  when  the 
primitive  stepping-stones,   supplied   either  by  art  or  by 
nature,  were  the  earliest  means  of  crossing  a  deep  or  rapid 
river.    Those  stones^  at  a  later  day,  became  the  supports 
of  the  wooden  bridge  which  one  deed  of  that  memorable 
week  was  to  make  immortal.     The  wooden  bridge  has,  in 
modem  times,  given  way  to  a  successor  of  stone,  and  other 
changes  have  greatly  altered  the  state  of  the  stream  and 
the  general  aspect  of  the  place.     But  the  main  features  are 
still  there,  as  when  the  Norwegian  host  pitched  their  camp 
upon  its  banks.     The  modern  bridge  stands  on  a  difierent 
site  from  the  early  structure  of  wood,  but  the  position  of 
the  true  Stamfordbridge  is  still  to  be  seen.     Its  memory  is 
preserved  at  once  by  local  tradition  and  by  the  clearer  evi-> 
dence  of  the  course  of  the  roads  converging  on  either  side. 
The  gpround  on  each  side  of  the  Derwent  forms  at  this 
point  a  nearly  flat  plain,  but  a  plain  placed  at  some  height 
above  the  stream.     In  the  distance  the  bold  outline  of 
the  Yorkshire  Wolds  forms  a  prominent  object,  but  the 
country  nearer  to  the  river  is  not  marked  in  any  special 
way.     The  Derwent  itself,  a  reedy  and  somewhat  sluggish 
stream,    winds     between     the     higher     levels     on     each 
side,    its    immediate    banks   forming  those   alluvial    flats 
which  are    locally   known   as   ings.      But    at    Stamford- 
bridge   itself  the   higher   gpround    slopes   gently   to    the 
river  on  both  sides.     This   higher  ground,  on   the  left 
bank   of  the  stream,   bears   the   historical   name  of  the 
Battle  Flats,     On  the  other  side,  the  road  from  York,  is 
nearly  flat,  with  a  slight  rise,  as  far  as  Gate  Helmsley, 
a  village  a  mile  or  more  west  of  the  river.     From  this 
point  the  road  gradually  descends  to  Stamfordbridge.     An 
army  therefore  advancing  from  York  would  be  able   to 
make  the  greater  part  of  its  march  unseen  by  the  enemy. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  An  army  encamped  on  the  lower  ground  immediately  on 
each  side  of  the  Derwent  might  easily,  if  somewhat  careless 
guard  were  kept,  remain  unconscious  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach till  they  had  begun  the  descent  from  Helmsley.* 


Amuige* 
ment  of 
ihe  Nor- 
wegian 
army. 


The  events  which  followed  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
Northmen,  in  the  full  consciousness  and  pride  of  victory, 
were  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  most  likely  in 
no  very  certain  order  or  discipline.  If  a  neighbouring  royal 
dwelling-place  at  Aldby  formed  one  of  the  motives  for  the 
choice  of  the  position,  it  is  possible  that  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Norwegian  King  were  placed  at  that  point.  At  any 
rate,  the  bridge  itself  and  the  ground  immediately  right  of 
the  river  were  kept  by  an  advanced  detachment.  It  would 
seem  that  the  whole  of  the  army  which  had  received  the 
submission  of  York,  and  which  was  expecting  the  sub- 
mission of  all  Northumberland,  withdrew  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse  to  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.  The  ships  still 
stayed  in  the  larger  river,  seemingly  at  their  original 
landing-place  at  Riccall,  still  guarded  by  Olaf  and  the 
Earls  of  Orkney.  Meanwhile  Harold  himself,  with  Tostig 
and  the  main  strength  of  the  army,  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  hostages  at  Stamfordbridge. 


The  news  They  waited  for  what  they  were  never  to  receive.  One 
Norwegian  day  more  of  endurance,  and  York  might  have  been  saved 
bro^tto  ^^^™  ^^^  humiliation  of  her  ignominious  treaty  with  the 
Harold  of   invader.     The  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Northern  fleet 

England.  ^^ 

had  been  carried  with  all  speed  to  King  Harold  of  Eng- 
land.* Placed  between  two  enemies,  the  King's  position 
was  indeed  a  diflScult  one.  His  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  the  South  had  been  brought  to  nothing  by  events  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  To  march  to  the  defence  of  the 
North  was  to  leave  the  South   unguarded.      But  it  was 

*  On  the  details,  see  Appendix  FF.  '  See  Appendix  EE. 
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impossible  for  him  to  leave  the  North  to  a  guardianship  chap.  xiv. 
which  was  plainly  inadequate.     Eadwine  and  Morkere  had 
failed  to  save  Cleveland;   they  had  failed  to  support  the 
gallant  local  resistance  of  Scarborough  and  Holdemess. 
The  huge  host  of  Hardrada,  gathered  from  so  many  lands, 
was  one  with  which  the  force  of  Northumberland  alone 
could  never  grapple.      It  was  a  need  that  called  for  the 
presence  of  the   King  and   for   the   whole   force   of  the 
Kingdom.     The  more  immediate  danger  dictated  the  more  He  deter- 
immediate  duty.     Duke  William  had  not  yet  landed  ;   he  ^n  instant 
had  not  even  sailed ;   a  thousand  accidents  might  hinder  J?"^  *^ 
him  from  ever  landing  or  ever  sailing.     But  King  Harold 
of  Norway  was  already  in  the  land ;    he  was  ravaging 
and  burning  at  pleasure;    whole  districts  of  Northum- 
berland,  forsaken  by  their  immediate  rulers,   were  sub- 
mitting to  him.     The  call  northwards  was  at  the  moment 
the  stronger ;  a  swift  march,  a  speedy  victory,  and  Harold 
of  England  might  again  be  in  London  or  in  Sussex  before 
the  southern  invader  could  have  crossed  the  sea.   The  King 
chose  his  plan,  and  the  plan  that  he  chose  he  carried  out 
with  all  the  mighty  energy  of  his  character.     He  gave 
orders  for  an  immediate  march  to  the  North.     According  L^end  of 
to  a  legend  which    probably  contains   some   groundwork  gickneM 
of  truth,  the  King"  was  at  this  moment   suffering  from  *°^ 

,         ,  .  recovery 

severe  bodily  sickness.^     But  his  strong  heart  rose  above  through 
the  weaknesses   of  the   flesh,  and   he   hid   his  sufferings  of  Ead- 
from  all  men.     By  day  he  in  no  way  slackened  in  the  "^ 
labours  imposed  by  the  duty  of  gathering  together  and 

*  The  story  is  told  in  the  Ramsey  History,  c.  1 20,  by  iEthelred  of  Rie- 
vaux,  404,  in  the  Vita  Haroldi,  p.  188.  The  Ramsey  writer  does  not  men- 
tion Harold's  sickness ;  the  vision  comes  "  quum  Haraldus,  propter  imparl- 
tatem  fonritan  copiae  militaris,  obviare  [Tostino]  dissimularet."  The  vision 
itself  too  is  cut  much  shorter.  iSthelred  tells  us  of  Harold's  sickness,  but 
does  not  describe  its  nature.  From  his  own  biographer's  account  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  gout;  "Tybies  ubito  unius  ["tibia  subito  cruris"  or 
"tibia  cruris  unius"?]  vchementissimo  c<cpit  dolore  constringi." 
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OHAP.  XIV.  marshalling  his  army.^  The  sleepless  night  was  spent  in 
prayers  and  sighs,  as  Harold  implored  the  help  of  the  relic 
whose  sworn  votary  he  was,  the  Holy  Rood  of  his  own 
Waltham.2  His  endurance  in  the  cause  of  his  country 
was  rewarded,  so  the  story  runs,  by  supernatural  help  and 
comfort  The  deceased  King,  the  holy  Eadward,  did  not, 
in  his  now  happier  state,  forget  the  kingdom  which  had 
been  his  in  his  mortal  days,  nor  yet  the  King  to  whom 
he  had  made  fast  his  Kingdom.  In  the  visions  of  the 
night  he  appeared  to  the  Abbot  iEthelsige,^  and  bade  him 
bear  his  message  to  King  Harold.  Let  Harold,  he  said, 
be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,  and  go  forth  to  battle 
with  the  enemies  of  England.  He  himself  by  his  prayers 
would  lead  and  defend  his  people,  and  would  guide  their 
righteous  warfiEire  to  certain  victory.  If  the  King  should 
doubt  of  his  mission,  let  him  know  that  he,  Eadward,  knew 
well  by  how  great  an  effort  he  had  that  day  gathered  up 
his  strength  for  the  duties  of  his  calling.  The  holy  man 
delayed  not  to  discharge  the  errand  of  his  departed  master. 
He  sought  the  King ;  he  told  him  the  message  of  his  pre- 
decessor; and  Harold,  recovered  from  his  sickness,*  and 
made  more  hopeful  by  the  cheering  words  of  Eadward, 
betook  himself  with  redoubled  energy  to  the  work  that  was 
before  him. 

*  ^thelred,  404.  "  Nocte  quidem  praeterita,  quum  dolore  torqueretur, 
licet  eum  non  parum  urgeret  molestia  imminenB,  dluit  tamen,  reputans 
apud  86,  si  publicaret  languarem,  quod  et  suis  futurus  esset  oontemptui  et 
hostibus  irrisioni.** 

*  Vita  Haroldi,  p.  188.  "Qui  ex  suo  tali  compe<le  plus  subditonim  dis- 
crimini  quam  suo  congemiscens  dolori,  noctem  pene  totam  suspiriis  et  pre- 
cibuB  agentes  [agens?]  insomnem,  fiuniliarem  Sanctte  Crucis  expetierat 
Bubventionem."  The  scene  can  hardly  be  meant  to  be  laid  at  Waltham. 
The  Holy  Cross,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  had  wrought  one  cure  on  Harold 
already.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 

>  "  Ailsius,"  "  Elsinus,"  "Abci,"  the  pluralist  Abbot  of  Ramsey  and  Saint 
Augustine^B,  who  had  not  rofused  the  ministrations  of  Stigand.  See  vol.  ii. 
pp.  451,  452.     We  shall  hear  of  him  yet  again. 

*  Vita  Haroldi,  p.  188.  "Rex  itaque  .  .  .  diviniu  curatur  beneficiis, 
exhilarator  OTactdis." 
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This  tale,  legendary  as  it  is,  is  worth  telling ;  for  it  is  chap.  xiv. 
plainly  of  genuine   English   growth,  and  it   shows   ^^^^X*^!^^ 
the  English    people    knew  how   to   unite   reverence   forMiUua- 
the  deceased   saint  with   admiration  for  the  living  hero.  English 
The  men  who  believed  that  a  saint,  and  above  all  that  ^f^|J^ 
Eadward,    interfered    on    behalf   of    Harold    clearly   did  waid  and 

^  Hazold. 

not  hold  Harold  for  an  usurper  or  a  perjurer,  or  for 
a  man  who  had  failed  iu  his  duty  to  Eadward  when 
living.  Harold  was  under  the  ban  of  Rome,  but  English- 
men did  not  therefore  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
divine  favour,  just  as  in  after  times  the  same  ban  availed 
not  to  hinder  Simon  of  Montfort  from  receiving  wor- 
ship or  from  working  miracles.  As  for  the  historical 
value  of  the  tale,  Harold  may  perhaps  have  been  delayed 
by  sickness  at  this  critical  moment,  but  he  hardly  needed 
visions  and  prodigies  to  urge  him  to  the  discharge  of  his 
kingly  duties.  With  all  the  speed  that  human  energy  Harold 
could  supply,  he  set  forth  upon  that  great  northern  march  ^^J. 
which  must  rank  among  the  greatest  deeds  of  its  kind 
that  history  records.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  if 
Northumberland  and  England  were  to  be  saved.  Those 
whose  memories  could  go  back  for  fifty  years  might  deem 
that  the  spirit  of  Ironside  himself  was  once  more  leading 
the  hosts  of  England  to  battle.  At  the  head  of  his  House- 
carls,  those  terrible  Thingmen  whose  name  carried  awe 
beyond  the  sea,  the  King  of  the  English  set  forth  from 
his  southern  capital.  A  conmiand  was  held  under  him 
by  Bondig  the  Staller,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  Gyrth 
and  Leofwine  were  found  now,  as  a  few  weeks  later,  side 
by  side  with  their  royal  brother.^     On  their  march  they 

^  The  presence  of  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  might  be  taken  for  granted.  That 
of  Bondig  appears  6rom  a  very  confused,  and  probably  coirupt,  passage  of 
the  De  Inventione,  c.  20.  The  army  disperses  after  the  victory  at  Stam- 
fordbridge,  and  ''Tostinus,  Gerth,  et  Bundinus"  are  mentioned  among 
those  who  had  been  there.  For  "Tostinum"  we  should  doubtless  read 
*' Leofwinum/*  and  the  whole  history  is  greatly  misconceived,  but  the 
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CHAP.  XIV.  pressed  into  their  service  the  forces  of  the  districts  through 
Gathering   which  they  passed.^    Volunteers,  even  from  distant  shires, 

of  recruitB  ... 

from  hastened  to  join  the  muster.    But,  save  its  chiefs^  two  men 

^llgtricts.  ^^7  i°  ^^®  ^^st  are  known  to  us  in  their  personal  being, 
and  even  of  them  we  cannot  record  the  names.  A  Thegn 
of  Essex,  a  benefactor  of  King  Eadward's  church  at  West- 
minster, is  recorded  in  the  Norman  Survey  as  having  gone 
to  the  battle  at  York  with  Harold.^  Another  aged  Thegn 
of  Worcestershire,  a  tenant  of  the  church  of  Evesham  and 
uncle  of  its  Abbot  -^thelwig,  is  also  handed  down  to  us, 
in  the  dry  formulsB  of  the  Survey,  as  having  followed  his 
King  on  the  great  march  and  as  having  given  his  life  for 
Harold  and  for  England.^  Such  men  doubtless  did  not 
stand  alone ;  the  whole  strength  of  southern  and  central 
England  took  part  in  that  great  campaign,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  Harold  entered  Northumberland  at  the  head  of 
a  force  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  Northern  invader. 
The  English  army,  ranged  in  seven  divisions,*  marched  on 
along  the  great  Roman  road  from  London  to  York.  The 
still  abiding  traces  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  land 
made,  it  would   seem,  intercourse   between  distant   parts 

passage  seems  evidence  enough  to  prove  the  presence  of  Bondig.  See  above, 
p.  51. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "  l?a  for  he  noi'Sweard  dseges  and  nihtes,  swa  hrat5e  swa  he 
his  fyrde  g^aderian  mlhte." 

'  Domesday,  ii.  15.  Pachesham  was  a  possession  of  the  church  of  West- 
minster. The  Survey  adds,  ''  hanc  terram  dedit  unus  teignus  ecclesise  quum 
ivit  ad  bellimi  in  Eurewic  cum  Haroldo." 

'  In  t)omesday  (177  h)  we  read  of  certain  lands  which  one  Wulfgeat  had 
given  to  the  chiurch  of  Evesham  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Eadward,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  son  JEl^eskt  becoming  a  monk  of  the  house.  The  accotmt 
then  goes  on  ;  "  Postea  prsestitit  abbas  ^luuinus  hanc  terram  suo  avunculo 
quamdiu  ipse  homo  \'iveret.  Qui  postea  mortuus  fuit  in  bello  Heraldi 
contra  Norrenses."  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  church  of  Evesham  found 
m^ms  to  take  possession  of  the  land  in  the  short  space  of  time  between  the 
two  great  battles  ;  for  the  Survey  continues,  "  ecclesia  recepit  terram  siiam 
antequam  Rex  W.  in  Anglia  venisset/* 

*  Marianus  Scotus,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  559.  "Araldus  vero  Rex  Anglorum  cum 
septem  aciebus  belli  statim  pervenit." 
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of  the  island  easier  and  speedier  then  than  they  became  in  chap.  xiy. 
somewhat  later  times.  *  News  of  the  rout  of  Pulford  and  of 
the  danger  of  York  would  doubtless  still  further  quicken 
the  speed  of  the  march.  In  the  proverbial^  but  marked 
and  emphatic,  language  of  the  Chroniclers,  King  Harold 
and  his  army  rested  not  day  or  night.*^  They  passed 
the  Northumbrian  frontier ;  the  King  had  no  time  to  turn 
aside  and  to  tarry  at  his  own  lordship  of  Coningsburgh, 
where  the  famous  castle  of  a  later  age  has  usurped  the  site 
once  occupied  by  the  house  of  Harold.^  They  marched  on 
through  the  great  province  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war; 
and  on  the  Sunday  evening,  on  the  very  day  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  York,  the  English  army  reached  the  last  stage  of 
the  usual  route  between  the  two  great  cities  of  southern 
and  northern  England.  This  was  at  Tadcaster^  the  Roman  The  Eng- 
Calcaria,  a  town  on  the  Wharf,  best  known  from  its  neigh-  Tadcaater. 
bourhood  to  the  later  battle-field  of  Towton.    It  was  in  the  Sunday, 

September 

Wharf,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  English  ships  had  m, 
sought  shelter  when  the  Northern  armada  sailed  up  the 
Onse.  It  is  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  still  navigable  as 
high  as  Tadcaster  for  the  small  craft  of  the  river,  whose 
local  name  of  keels  suggests  the  memory  of  the  first  vessels 
which  landed  our  fathers  in  the  Isle  of  Britain.*  We  can 
hardly  doubt  that  it  could  easily  be  reached  by  such  light 
war-ships  as  an  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  would  be  likely 
to  keep  in  his  service.     At  Tadcaster  then  King  Harold 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  496. 

^  See  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  quoted  in  the  last  page. 

'  See  above,  p.  60. 

*  I  need  hardly  quote  the  well-known  passage  of  Gildas  (§23)  telling  how 
our  forefathers  "grex  catulorum  de  cubili  lesenie  barbarise*'  as  he  calls  us, 
came  "  tribus,  ut  lingua  ejus  exprimitur,  cyulis,  nostr&  lingua  longis  navi- 
bus."  Cf.  Beeda,  i.  15.  The  Englishman  however  does  not  use  the  English 
word  preserved  to  us  by  the  Briton.  We  meet  the  three  keels  again,  though 
not  by  that  name,  in  Jordanes"  (17)  account  of  the  first  voyage  of  the  Groths 
from  Scanzia,  how  they  set  forth  "  tribus  tantum  navibus  vecti  ad  dterioris 
oceani  ripam." 
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CHAP.  XIV.  found  and  reviewed  the  English  fleet,*  doubtless  with  an 
eye  to  possible  future  operations  against  the  ships  at  Riccall, 
which  the  events  of  the  morrow  rendered  needless.  The 
Han>ld  army  then  marched  on  by  the  last  stage  of  the  Roman 
throu^  W&7)  locally  known  as  the  High  Street.  At  last,  on  Monday 
Mo^  morning.  King  Harold  of  England  entered  his  northern 
SeptemW  capital,  the  city  which,  only  the  day  before,  had  bowed  in 
ignominioushomage  to  Harold  of  Norway.  He  was  received 
with  joy ;  provincial  jealousies  were  lulled  for  a  moment  in 
the  actual  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Danes  and  Angles 
of  York  pressed  eagerly  to  welcome  the  West-Saxon  de- 
liverer.* But  the  King  had  other  work  before  him  than 
either  to  repose  after  that  terrible  march  or  to  enjoy  the 
congratulations  of  a  rescued  people.  He  had  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  rescued ;  while  an  enemy  was  in  the  land, 
Harold  knew  but  one  duty,  to  press  on  to  the  place  where 
the  enemy  might  be  found.  He  had  to  save  the  land 
from  further  havoc ;  he  had  to  strike  before  the  expected 
hostages  could  be  gathered  together ;  he  had  to  smite,  once 
and  for  ever,  the  enemy  who  lay  before  him,  that  he  might 
turn  and  meet  the  yet  more  fearful  enemy  to  whom  his 
southern  shores  lay  open.  He  pressed  on  through^  the  re- 
joicing city ;  he  pressed  on  to  the  Norwegian  camp ;  and 
he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  energy  and  his  labours  in  the 
glorious  fight  of  Stamfordbridge. 

Of  the  details  of  that  awful  day  we  have  no  authentic 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  **  pa  amang  )>i88an  com  Harald  Engla  cyningc  mid 
ealre  his  fyrde  on  iSone  Summndseg  to  TsTSa  and  )wer  his  li'5  fylcade."  See 
above,  p.  349. 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  205  ;  Laing,  iii.  86.  "  pat  sama  kvelld,  eptir 
B<Slarfall  kom  sunnan  at  borginni  Haralldr  konungr  Gudenason  med  ovigan 
her  reid  hann  i  boigina  at  villd  oe  ])ocka  allra  borgarmanna."  He  is  wrong 
however  in  making  Harold  reach  York  on  the  Sunday  evening  and  pass  the 
night  in  the  city. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  "  Harold  Engla  cyningc  ...  for  J^a  on  Monandiug 
'^Krh  ut  Eoferwic." 
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record.    We  have  indeed  a  glorious  description^  conceived  chap.  xiv. 
in  the  highest  spirit  of  the  warlike  poetry  of  the  North,  ^^^f5 
but  it  is  a  description  which,  when  critically  examined,  FORD- 
proves  to  be  hardly  more  worthy  of  belief  than  a  battle-  Monday, 
piece  in  the  Iliad.^    The  tale  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  f^^^5^ 
our  early  history.     We  have  all  heard  how  the  Northmen,  The  Nor- 
rejoicing  in  their  supposed  victory,  were  going  forth,  light-  J^^jJl^ 
hearted  and  careless,  unprotected  by  defensive  harness,  to 
take  full  possession  of  their  conquest.     That  very  morning 
King  Harold  of  Norway  was  to  hold  his  court,  and  to 
assemble  his  new  subjects^  within  the  walls  of  York.     He 
was  there  formally  to  take  the  government  on  himself,  to 
dispose  of  offices,  and  to  proclaim  laws  for  his  new  realm.  Approach 
On  his  march  a  cloud  of  dust  is  seen  afar  ofiP;  before  long^gii^^ 
shields  and  arms  glistening  like  ice^  are  to  be  seen  beneath 
it.     It  is  the  host  of  King  Harold  of  England.     The  heart 
of  Tostig  fails  him ;  let  them  hasten  back  to  their  ships,  let 
them  gather  their  comrades,  and  put  on  their  coats  of  mail. 
Not  so  the  hero  of  Norway.     Messengers  on  swift  horses 
are  sent  to  summon  the  party  who  are  left  by  the  ships, 
and  meanwhile  Harold  Hardrada  marshals  his  army  for 
the  fight.   The  shield-wall  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
plete circle,  with  the  Land-waster  waving  in  its  centre.    A 
dense  wood   of  spears  bristles   in  front  of  the  circle,  to 
receive  the  charge  of  the  English  horsemen.    Eling  Harold 
of  Norway  rides  round  his  host ;  his  black  horse  stumbles, 
and  he  falls ;  but  his  ready  wit  wards  off  the  evil  omen ; 
a  fall  is  lucky  for  a  traveller.     But  the  eye  of  his  rival  is 
upon  him ;  King  Harold  of  England  sees  his  fall.    "  Who,'' 
asks  the  English  King,  ''is  the  tall  man  who  fell  from 
his  horse,  the  man  with  the  blue  kirtle  and  the  goodly 

»  See  Appendix  FF. 

^  Snorro,  Johnstone,  ao6 ;  Laing,  ill.  87.  '*  peir  gordo  sva,  oc  var  lidit 
pvi  meira,  er  ndligarr  f6r,  oc  allt  at  sii,  sem  4  eina  ismol  asei,  er  vapnin 
gl/jado." 
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CHAP.  XIV.  helm?"     "It  is  King  Harold  of  Norway."     "A  tall  man 

and  a  goodly  is  he,  but  methinks  his  luck  has  lefl  him." 

Meeting  of  Then  follows  the  yet  more  striking  scene  where  the  two 

Uie  two  ,  ,  n  % 

Harolds.  Kings,  alike  in  name  and  in  mighty  meet  face  to  face  before 
the  battle.  Twenty  of  the  Thingmen,  clothed  horse  and 
man  in  armom*^  ride  forth  to  the  host  of  the  Northmen. 
One  of  them  bears  to  Earl  Tostig  the  greeting  and  message 
of  his  brother  King  Harold.  Let  him  return  to  his  alle- 
giance, and  he  shall  again  have  the  Earldom  of  Northum- 
berland ;  nay  he  shall  have  a  third  of  the  Kingdom  to  rule 
together  with  the  King.  "What  then/'  asks  Tostig,  ^* shall 
be  given  to  King  Harold  of  Norway?"  "Seven  feet  of 
ground,"  is  the  famous  answer,  "  or  as  much  more  as  he  is 
taller  than  other  men."'  "  Go  then,"  says  Tostig,  "  and  tell 
King  Harold  of  England  to  make  him  ready  for  the  battle. 
Never  shall  men  say  in  Norway  that  Earl  Tostig  brought 
King  Harold  Sigurdsson  hither  to  England,  and  then 
went  over  to  his  foes."  The  horsemen  ride  back  to  the 
host  of  England^  and  Harold  Hardrada  asks  who  is  the 
man  who  spoke  so  well.  Tostig  answers  that  it  was  King 
Harold  of  England.  "  Why  then,"  asks  Hardrada,  '*  was 
it  not  told  me  ?  he  should  never  have  gone  back  to  tell  of 
our  men's  slaughter."     Tostig,  with  some  traces  still  left 

• 

^  This  fietmouB  saying  is  proverbial.  We  find  it  applied  to  William  in  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle,  1087  ;  **Se  ])e  w»8  aerur  rice  cyng  and  maniges 
landes  hlaford,  he  nsefde  )»  ealles  landes  buton  seofon  fot  msel."  It  was  also 
long  afterwards  applied  to  Charles  the  Bold  by  the  Bernese  historian  Valerius 
Anshelm  (i.  143) ;  "  Der  Herzog  ....  ward  von  verachter  Macht  mit 
deben  Schuh  Krdiychs  zu  Buw  gesetzt  und  yemiigt."  It  is  the  same 
general  idea  as  the  .^£schylean  Un^, 

X^ova  ycdfiP  Siam^Xos, 

6w6cay  teal  (fSiiilvoiai  Karixtiv^ 

rSjv  fJL€y6\anf  ircSuw  dfAoipovt. 

Sept.  c.  Theb.  713. 
The  same  notion  also  comes  out  in  the  story  in  Eunapios,  73 ;  8ri  ^iKtwwot 
6  MourcSdnr,  rd  nirpov  Ihojy  rov  atptripov  cwfiarot  {h  vaXaiarpq,  yap  iv€- 
irT^(i),  BiaycurrAi  dw6  rov  wrwfiaTot  a&tpfwya  d^/rc  \6ycv,  tht  oKiyrjv  Kara- 
aX^aour  t^v  tlra  IvtOvfxoifj  rrji  dird<rri». 
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in  his  soul  of  the  days  when  he  went  forth  with  an  honest  chap.  xiv. 
heart  to  curb  the  freebooters  of  Northumberland,  answers 
that  he  could  never  be  the  murderer  of  the  brother  who 
came  to  offer  him  friendship  and  dominion.  **  If  one  of  us 
must  die^  let  him  slay  me  rather  than  that  I  should  slay 
him."  To  this  sentiment  the  Norwegian  King  vouchsafes 
no  answer,  but  he  turns  to  his  comrades  with  the  remark 
that  ^'  the  King  of  the  English  was  but  a  small  man,  but 
that  he  stood  well  in  his  stirrups." 

If  this  famous  dialogue  is  plainly  mythical,  the  glowing  Mythical 
narrative  of  the  fight  itself  is  so  still  more  plainly.  The  main  ^f  the 
strength  of  the  English  is  conceived  to  lie  in  their  horse-  ■'^• 

Idifloonoep* 

men,  horsemen  whose  steeds  are  covered  with  armour,  ac-  Uon  of  the 
cording  to  an  use  which  had  not  yet  found  its  way  even  into  ^^  batUe. 
Normandy. .  The  English  horse  charges  in  vain  against  the 
Norwegian  circle,  the  dense  shield-wall  and  the  bristling 
spears.  One  assault  after  another  is  beaten  off;  at  last  the 
Northmen,  proud  of  their  resistance,  become  eager  for  more 
active  success.  They  break  the  line  to  pursue  the  English ; 
as  soon  as  the  shield-wall  is  broken,  the  English  horsemen 
turn  and  overwhelm  them  with  javelins  and  arrows.  King 
Harold  of  Norway  stands  at  first  by  his  standard;  the 
inspiration  of  the  scald  comes  upon  him ;  he  sings  of  the 
fight  to  be  won  by  the  hand  and  the  swoi'd  of  the  warrior, 
though  his  breast  be  unguarded  by  the  corselet.  When 
the  shield-wall  is  broken,  the  Berserker  rage  seizes  him, 
and  he  leaves,  like  Eadmund,  his  post  by  the  standard ; 
with  his  huge  two-handed  sword  he  bursts  upon  the  ranks 
of  the  English  ;  helmet  and  coat  of  mail  give  way  before 
that  terrible  weapon ;  the  English  are  well  nigh  driven  to 
flight  by  his  single  arm ;  but  an  arrow  pierces  his  throat ; 
the  mighty  form  falls  to  the  ground,  and  his  chosen  com- 
i*ades  die  around  him.  The  battle  pauses  awhile;  each 
side  alike  rests,  as  it  were,  to  do  honour  to  the  fall  of  one 
so   mighty.     Tostig   takes  the   royal  post  by  the  Land- 
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CHAP.  XIV.  waster ;  Harold  of  England  again  employs  the  momentary 
lull  once  more  to  offer  peace  to  his  brother  and  quarter  to 
the  surviving  Northmen.  A  fierce  cry  from  the  Norwegian 
ranks  is  the  answer;  as  one  man  they  will  die  rather  than 
receive  quarter  from  the  English.  The  war-shout  is  raised, 
the  fight  begins  again,  and  the  second  act  ends  with  the 
fall  of  Tostig.*  The  reinforcement  now  arrives  from  the 
ships.  They  come  in  full  harness ;  their  chief  is  Eystein 
Orre,  the  personal  favourite  of  the  King  and  the  promised 
husband  of  his  daughter  Mary.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  third 
act  of  the  fight^  the  Storm  of  Orre,  as  it  was  called  in 
Northern  song.  He  and  his  men  come  up  wearied  with 
the  swift  march  from  the  ships ;  still  they  begin  the  third 
struggle,  the  most  terrible  of  all.  Eystein  takes  the  post 
by  the  Land- waster  which  had  been  held  by  Harold  and 
Tostig ;  the  fight  is  waged  more  fiercely  than  ever ;  the 
English  are  well  nigh  driven  to  flight.  At  last  the  Ber- 
serker rage  seizes  on  the  Northmen ;  they  throw  away 
their  coats  of  mail ;  some  are  slain  by  the  English,  some 
fall  of  sheer  weariness  and  die  without  a  wound.  Still  the 
fight  is  kept  up  till  night- fall;  by  that  time  the  chief 
men  of  Norway  have  fallen,  and  the  remnant  of  the  host 
escapes  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness. 

Meagre-  Such  is  the  magnificent  legend  which  has  been  com- 

genuine  monly  accepted  as  the  history  of  this  famous  battle.  I  shall 
aooounto.  elsewhere  examine  the  whole  story  in  detail ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  here  that  the  geography  of  the  campaign  is,  in  the 
Saga,  wholly  misconceived,  and  that  a  story  which  repre- 
sents horsemen  and  archers  as  the  chief  strength  of  an 
English  army  in  the  eleventh  century  is  at  once  shown  to 

*  The  moment  of  Tostig*8  death  is,  oddly  enough,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Saga.  But  the  construction  of  the  story  clearly  requires  it  to  be  placed 
here.  Tostig  takes  Harold^s  place  by  the  standard.  Afterwards  Eystein 
takes  it.     Tostig  is  clearly  killed  between  these  two  points. 
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be  a  tale  of  later  date.  And  it  is  disappointing  that,  for  so  chap.  xiv. 
detailed  and  glowing  a  tale,  we  have  so  little  of  authentic 
history  to  substitute.  Still,  &om  such  accounts  as  we 
have,  combined  with  our  knowledge  of  what  an  English 
army  of  that  age  really  was^  we  can  form  a  &ir  general 
idea  of  the  day  which  beheld  the  last  victory  of  Harold 
the  son  of  Godwine,  the  last  victory  of  pure  and  unmixed 
Teutonic  England. 

King  Harold  then  marched  through  York^  and  found  Sudden 
a  part  at  least  of  the  Norwegian  host  on  the  right  bank  ^f  ^^ 
of  the  Derwent,  wholly  imprepared  for  his  attack.     It  is  EnglUh. 
quite  possible  that  they  may  have  been,   as  the  story 
represents  them,  going  to  a  peaceM  meeting  at  York. 
Anyhow,  the  invaders,  rejoicing  in  th«  victory  of  Fulford, 
in  the  capitulation  of  York^  in  the  promised  submission 

m 

of  all  Northumberland^  had  no  thought  of  the  suddenness 
of  the  blow  which  was  coming  upon  them.  The  speed  and  Loyalty 
secrecy  with  which  Harold  was  able  to  accomplish  this  Q^^aQtiy. 
memorable  march  not  only  bears  witness  to  his  own  skill 
and  energy^  but  also  speaks  well  for  the  discipline  of  his 
army  and  for  the  general  loyalty  of  the  country.  Fast  as 
Harold  may  have  pressed  on,  individual  spies  or  deserters, 
had  there  been  any  such^  could  always  have  outstripped 
him^  and  could  have  borne  the  news  of  his  coming  to 
the  enemy.  But  no  such  treason  marred  his  well-con- 
ceived and  well-executed  scheme.  He  came  on  the  North- 
men imawares;^  the  men  who  deemed  that  all  Northum- 
berland^ perhaps  that  all  England,  was  their  own,  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  the  thick  of  a  new  Srunanburh^  a 
happier  Assandun.  A  leader^  the  peer  of  ^thelstan  and 
Eadmund^  commanded  a  band  of  tried  and  chosen  warriors 

>  Chron.  Ab.  "  Da  com  Harold  Engla  cyning  heom  ongean  on  unwaran 
begeondan  jxere  brycge."  Chron.  Wig.  "Da  com  Harold  ure  cyng  on 
tmwser  on  ])a  Normenn.'* 

VOL.  ni.  B  b 
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CHAP.  xzv.  such  as  ^thelstan  and  Eadmund  never  knew.  Eadwine 
and  Morkere,  with  their  hurried  levies,  had  doubtless  done 
their  best ;  but  the  invaders  had  now  to  deal  with  quite 
another  enemy.  King  Harold  of  England  was  upon  them ; 
they  were  feee  to  face  with  his  personal  following,  with 
those  terrible  Thingmen,  each  one  of  whom,  men  said,  was 
a  match  for  any  other  two.  Sut  Harold  Hardrada  and 
his  mingled  host  showed  no  lack  of  gallantry;  the  victory 
was  won  only  by  the  hard  fighting  of  a  whole  day.^  The 
The  bftUle  English,  unseen,  it  would  seem,  till  they  reached  the  low 
ti^e^^hT  trow  of  Helmsley,  came  at  once  upon  that  part  of  the 
n^Qfthe  Norwegian  army,  utterly  unprepared  and  seemingly  not 
fully  armed,^  which  found  itself  on  the  right,  the  York 
side,  of  the  Derwent.  They  were  of  course  imable  to  bear 
up  successfully  against  so  sudden  and  terrible  an  attack. 
Sut  the  resistance  which  they  made  no  doubt  gave  time 
for  tlieir  comrades  on  the  other  bank,  with  their  King  at 
their  head,  to  form  in  the  full  array  of  the  shield-wall. 
This  division,  on  account  of  the  slight  slope  down  to  the 
river,  would  even  have  a  certain  advantage  of  ground  over 
the  English.  The  fight  then  began  by  the  sudden  attack 
of  the  English  on  the  detachment  to  the  right  of  the  river. 
Yielding,  but  not  flying,^  the  unprepared  and  half-armed 
Northmen  were  driven  across  the  stream.  English  min- 
strels, fragpnents  of  whose  songs  crop  out  in  the  narrative 

*  Chron.  Ab.  "  Swy^e  heardlice  lange  on  daeg  feohtende  waeron."  Chron. 
Wig.  "And  Jwer  wsertJ  on  d«g  swiSe  stranglic  gefeoht  on  ba  halfe."  Flor. 
Wig.  "  Rex  Anglonim  Haroldus  .  .  .  plenam  victoriam,  licet  acerrime  pug- 
n»tum  fuisset,  habuit." 

'  This  appears  not  only  in  the  Saga,  but  also  in  Marianus  (Pertz,  v.  559)  ; 
"AralduB  Rex  Anglorum,  .  .  .  quum  Araldum  imparatum  absque  loricis 
et  oeteris  ejusd^n  rei  invenisset,  bello  occidit."  So  Saxo  207,  where  how- 
ever there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration ;  "  [Haraldi]  cunctationem  Nor- 
wagienses  timori  oonsentaneam  rati,  neglectia  corporum  munimentis,  perinde 
ac  securi  periculum  validius  prsdse  incubuerunt.  Sed  dum  incautius  ruunt 
eparsi  palantesque  ab  Anglis  nullo  negotio  (!)  trucidati  sunt.*' 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  762  B.  "Maximus  numerus  Anglorum  Nor- 
wagensee  oedere  sed  non  fugere  oompulit." 
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of  colder  annalists,  again  told  how  the  living  crossed  the  obap.  xiv. 

river  over  the  bodies  of  their  slain  comrades  which  choked 

its  stream.^     And  now  an  act  of  daring  devotion  placed  The  bridge 

a  nameless  Northman,  whose  deed  is  recorded  not  by  hisbvaaiiigle 

countrymen  but  by  his  enemies,  on  a  level  with  Horatius         '^^' 

on  the  bridge  of  Bome  and  with  Wulfstan  on  the  bridge 

of  Maldon.^     Alone  for  a  while  he  kept  the  pass  against 

the  whole  English  army;  forty  men  fell  beneath  his  axe;^ 

an  arrow  was  shot  at  him  in  vain  ;^  at  last  an  Englishman 

found  means  to  creep  under  the  bridge  and  pierced  him 

through  beneath  his  corselet.^    The  hindrance  offered  by 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  762  B.  "Ultra  flumen  igitur  repulai,  viyiB super 
niortuos  transeuntibus,  magnanimiter  restiterunt.'*  See  the  use  of  the  same 
proverbial  expression  above,  p.  353. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  270.  This  story  is  found  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle,  being 
the  last  entry,  added  in  another  hand,  and  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect. 
Mr.  Earle  (Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  xzxviii.)  ingeniously  conceives  that  the 
account  of  the  battle  in  this  Chronicle,  so  much  fuller  than  in  any  of  the 
others,  is  due  to  some  Northumbrian  visitor,  who  at  last  took  up  the  pen  and 
wrote  a  little  himself.  The  story  is  not  told  by  Florence,  but  it  is  found  in 
William  of  Malmesbury  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  with  some  variations. 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  228.  "Uno  et  altero  et  pluribus  nostne  partis  [Wil- 
liam for  once  writes  as  an  Englishman]  interemtis."  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
(M.  H.  B.  762  B)  is  more  precise  or  more  romantic;  "Plus  xl.  viiis 
Anglorum  seciiri  cedens  electA." 

*  Chron.  Ab.  "  p&  seite  an  Englisce  mid  anre  flan,  ac  hit  nactes  ne 
wiSstod."  The  shooting  of  one  arrow  seems  looked  on  as  an  exploit  on  the 
English  side.  William  of  Malmesbury  has  confounded  this  shot  with  the 
death-blow ;  "  Unus  ex  coUateralibus  Begis  jaculum  ferreimi  in  eum  eminus 
vibrat,  quo  ille,  dum  gloriabundus  proludit  ips&  securitate  incautior,  tere- 
bratuB,  victoriam  Anglis  concessit." 

*  Chron.  Ab.  "And  ])a  com  an  o))er  under  Jwre  brigge,  and  hine 
)>iii^8tang  en  Gnder  )>ere  brunie."  Hen.  Hunt.  u.  s.  "Quidam  navim 
ingressus  per  foramina  pontis  in  celandis  eum  percussit  jaculo."  Compare 
the  death  of  Eadmund  Ironside,  vol.  i.  p.  698.  On  the  "  foramina  pontis'* 
compare  a  bridge  described  by  Richer  (iv.  50)  which  "tantis  et  tot 
hiatibus  patebat,"  &c.  At  Boroughbridge  in  132 1  Humfrey  Earl  of  Here- 
ford was  pierced  in  exactly  the  same  way.  See  Chron.  Galfredi  le  Baker, 
p.  65.  The  memory  of  the  English  exploit  is  kept  up  on  the  spot  by  a 
yearly  baking  of  pies  of  pears,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  boat — "  pear-boat 
pies" — at  the  feast  held  on  (I  think)  the  Monday  after  the  day  of  the 
battle. 
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OHAP.  ZIV. 

The  Eng- 
lish oro88 
the  bridge, 
«nd  the 
main  fight 
begins. 


ObsdnMj 
of  the 
fighting 
tmboth 
sides. 


Complete 
victcwy 
of  the 
English. 


this  valiant  enemy  being  removed,  the  English  host,  their 
King  at  their  head,  passed  the  bridge,  and  now  the  fiercest 
fighting  of  the  day  began.  Details  are  lacking,  but  it 
needs  no  special  flight  of  the  imagination  to  see  the  slight 
slope  above  the  present  village,  where  a  newly-built  church 
has  lately  risen,  covered  by  the  bristling  ring  of  the 
Northmen,  the  fortress  of  shields,  so  often  simg  of  alike 
in  English  and  in  Scandinavian  minstrelsy.  We  may 
picture  to  ourselves  how  the  axes  of  England  rang  on  that 
firm  array  of  bucklers ;  how  step  by  step,  inch  by  inch,  up 
the  slopes^  on  to  the  Battle-flats,  the  Housecarls  of  King 
Harold  clave  their  way.  We  may  see  how,  step  by  step, 
inch  by  inch,  dealing  blow  for  blow  even  in  falling  back, 
Northman  and  Scot  and  Fleming*  gave  way  before  the 
irresistible  charge  of  the  renowned  Thingmen.  We  may 
see  the  golden  Dragon,  the  ensign  of  Cuthred  and  j£!l&ed, 
glitter  on  high  over  this  its  latest  field  of  triumph.  We 
may  hear  the  shouts  of  *^  Holy  Rood"  and  '*God  Al- 
mighty" sound  for  the  last  time  as  an  English  host  pressed 
on  to  victory.  We  may  see  two  kingly  forms  towering 
high  over  either  host ;  we  may,  if  we  will,  bring  the  two 
Harolds  face  to  face,  and  hear  the  two-handed  axe  of 
England  clashing  against  the  two-handed  sword  of  Nor- 
way. We  may  see  the  banished  Englishman  defiant  to 
the  last,  striking  the  last  blow  against  the  land  which  had 
reared  him  and  the  brother  who  had  striven  to  save  him 
from  his  doom.  We  may  call  up  before  our  eyes  the  final 
moment  of  triumph,  when  for  the  last  time  Englishmen 
on  their  own  soil  had  possession  of  the  place  of  slaughter,^ 
and  when  the  Land-waster  of  Norway  was  lowered  before 
the  victorious  Standard  of  the  Fighting  Man.     At  least 


'  The  presence  of  FlemingB,  followers  no  doubt  of  Tostig,  is  attested  in 
the  addition  to  the  Abingdon  Chronicle ;  "  And  jTere  michel  wel  geslogon, 
ge  Norweis  ge  Fkeming.*' 

>  Chron.  Wig.    "And  Engle  ahton  wselstowe  geweald  ;**  the  old  formula. 
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we  know  that  the  long  struggle  of  that  day  was  crowned  chap.  xiv. 
by  complete  victory  on  the  side  of  England.     The  leaders 
of  the  invading  host  lay  each   man   ready   for  all   that 
England  had   to   give   him,   his   seven    feet    of  English 
ground.     There  Harold  of  Norway,  the  last  of  the  ancient  Dea41i  of 
Sea-Kings,  yielded  up  that  fiery  soul  which  had  braved  Hanirada, 
death   in   so   many  forms   and   in  so  many  lands.     The 
warrior  of  Africa,  the  pilgrim  of  Jerusalem,  had  at  last 
met   his    fate    in   an    obscure   comer   of  Britain,  whose 
name  but  for  him  might  have  been  unknown  to  history. 
There  Tostig  the  son  of  God  wine,  an  exile  and  a  traitor,  of  TosUg, 
ended  in  crime  and  sorrow  a  life  which  had  begun  with 
promises  not  less  bright  than  that  of  his  royal  brother. 
There  died  the  nameless  prince  whom  the  love  of  warfare  of  the 
or  the  hope  of  plunder  had  led  from  the  land  which  had        ^^' 
once  sheltered  the  English  King  in  his  days  of  exile.     The 
whole  strength  of  the  Northern  army  was  broken ;  a  few 
only  escaped  by  flight,  and  found  means  to  reach  the  ships 
at  Riccall.^    Among  these  was  the  Wiking  who  had  come  Escape  of 
from  the  furthest  North  to  win  his  share  in  the  plunder 
of  conquered  England.     Godred   survived   when   Harold 
and  Tostig  fell ;  but  he  went  not  back  to  his  Iceland  home ; 
he  found  a  nearer  shelter  with  his  namesake  the  son  of 
Sihtric.     He  fled  to  the   isle  where  he  was  himself  to 
reign  as  a  conqueror,  and  to  make  his  Kingdom  of  Man 
the  centre  of  victorious  warfare   against  Dublin  and  all 
Leinster.^   But  the  great  mass  of  the  huge  host  of  Hardrada  Utter 
lay  dead  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.^    Beside  those  who  ^^^^  j^^ 

1  Chron.  Wig.     "  Ot$  Jwet  hlg  sume  to  scype  ooman.'* 

•  See  above,  p.  347. 

'  The  Worcester  Chronicle  says  emphatically,  "par  wses  lyt  to  lafe.** 
So  the  Abingdon  writer ;  "  peer  wses  EEarold  cyning  of  Norwegan  and  Tostig 
eorl  ofelagen  and  ungerim  folces  mid  heom,  segVer  ge  Normana  ge  EngUsca.** 
Cf.  Orderic  (500  A) ;  "  Nimius  sanguis  ex  utrHque  parte  efifiisns  est  et 
innmnerabilis  [ungeifm]  hominom  besUali  rabie  forentium  multitudo 
tnioidata  est/* 
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CHAP.  XIV.  fell  beneath  the  English  axes,  many  were  drowned  in  the 
wQgian       river ;  others  died,  we  know  not  how,  by  fire.*     Only  a  few 
of  that  great  host  could  have  found  even  that  small  allow- 
ance of  English  earth  which  was  to  be  granted  to  their 
leader.     We  need  not  believe  the  tale  which  told  how  the 
heads  of  Tostig  and  Harold  of  Norway  were  brought,  as 
savage  trophies  of  victory,  into  the  presence  of  the  English 
The  body    King."    We  know  on  better  authority  that  the  body  of  his 
found  and    fallen  brother  was  sought  for  and  found  among  the  slain  by 
^^  •*    a  distinctive  mark  of  his  body.'     The  wounds  dealt  by  the 
Danish  axe  were  deep  and  ghastly ;  a  head  cloven  to  the 
chin  with  the  full  strength  of  the  two  arms  of  an  English 
Housecarl  would  show  but  few  features  by  which  Gytha 
or  Judith  could  have  recognized  the  slain.*    The  gpiant 
form  of  Hardrada  doubtless  needed  no  mark  to  distinguish 
him  from  lesser  men.     We  know  not  where  he  found  his 
promised  allotment ;°  but  the  tie  of  kindred  pleaded  for 
Tostig^  and  the  body  of  the  banished  Earl  of  the  Northum- 

^  Chron.  Wig.  "Sume  adnmcen  and  aume  eac  forbemde,  and  swa 
mialice  fSrfarene."  So  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  762  B)  ;  "  Angli 
.  .  .  totam  Norwagensium  aciem  vel  armis  straverunt  vel  igne  deprehenBOs 
combussenint."  Compare  the  story  in  the  Saga  (Laing,  iii.  95)  of  Waltheof 
burning  the  Normans  after  Senlac.  Stories  of  the  same  kind  are  told  of 
Kleomenes  at  Argos  (Herod,  vi.  79)  and  of  Corbulo  in  Armenia  (Tacit. 
Ann.  xiy.  23).  There  is  also  the  story  of  the  iaXe  of  Valens  in  Zosimos,  iv. 
24,  and  AmmianuB,  xxxi.  13,  who  refers  to  the  like  &te  of  Cnaeus  Sdpio. 
See  Livy,  xxxv.  36. 

*  Liber  de  Hyd&,  p.  292.  "Haroldus  .  .  .  .  et  Tostius  ....  victi  oc- 
cubuerunt,  sectaque  eorum  capita  Regi  Haroldo  sunt  deportata."  So  Guy 
of  Amiens,  37; 

"  Invidus  ille  Cain  fratris  caput  amputat  ense, 
Et  caput  et  corpus  sic  sepelivit  humo." 

•  Will.  Malms,  iii.  252.  "Cadaver  ejus,  indicio  verrucae  inter  duas 
scapulas  agnitum."     Can  this  account  be  reconciled  with  the  other  f 

*  Cf.  Ammianus,  xxxi.  7.  "Quorumdam  capita  per  medium  frontis 
et  verticiB  mucrone  distincta  in  utrumque  humerum  magno  cum  terrore 
pendebant." 

•  The  Hyde  writer  (u.  s.)  sends  him  to  be  buried  in  Norway;  "Corpus 
defunct!  Regis  his  qui  remanserant  deportandum  in  proprium  regnum  Rex 
Haroldus  concessit." 
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brians  found  a  grave  within  the  walls^  no  doubt  within  the  chap.  xiv. 
primatial  minster,  of  the  city  where  he  had  ruled  so  sternly.* 
But  no  funeral  rites  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  meaner  dead  of 
the  invading  army.  The  bones  of  the  slain  remained  on  the 
ground  for  many  years,'*  bearing  witness,  in  the  days  of 
England's  bondage,  how  hard  fought  had  been  the  last 
victorious  fight  of  her  last  native  King.  For  in  truth  Heavy  loss 
the  vanquished  invaders  had  sold  their  lives  dearly.  The  English. 
English  host  was  far  from  coming  forth  scatheless  from 
that  awful  struggle.  Many  a  faithful  Housecarl,  many 
a  noble  Thegn/  had  given  his  life  for  England  and  for 
her  chosen  Eong.  But  the  victory  was  a  victory  as  de- 
cisive as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  human 
warfare.  Harold  had  swept  &om  the  earth  an  enemy 
compared  with  whom  -^Ifgar  and  GruflPjrdd  might  seem 
but  as  the  puppets  of  a  moment.  He  stood  victorious 
after  a  day  of  slaughter,  compared  with  which  the  hardest 
struggles  of  his  Welsh  campaigns  might  seem  but  as  the 
mimic  warfare  which  men  wage  against  the  stag  and  the 
wild  boar.* 


.lA    »» 


'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  252.     '^  Cadaver  .  .  .  sepulturam  Eboraci  meruit. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  500  A.  "Locus  etiam  belli  pertranseuntibus  evidenter  patet, 
ubi  magna  congeries  ossium  mortuonun  usque  hodie  jacet,  et  indicium  ruinn 
multiplids  utriusque  gentis  exhibet." 

'  flor.  Wig.  "  Licet  de  tot&  AngliU  fortiores  quosque  in  prceliis  duobus 
bene  sciret  jam  cecidisse." 

*  The  death  of  Harald  Hardrada  was  followed  by  a  time  of  unusual  quiet 
in  the  North.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Olaf  and  Magnus,  of  whom 
Magnus  died  in  1069,  after  which  Olaf  reigned  alone  till  1093.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Magnus  Barefoot,  who  figures  in  £nglish  history  as 
the  invader  of  Anglesey  in  1098  (see  above,  p.  343).  Snorro  (Johnstone, 
231 ;  Laing,  iii.  98)  says  that  Harold  Hardrada^s  daughter  Mary  (see  above, 
pp.  342,  345,  368)  died  suddenly  in  Orkney  on  the  same  day  that  her  &ther 
and  her  lover  Eystein  died  at  Stamfbrdbridge. 

Tostig  left  two  sons  by  Judith,  Skule  and  Ketil.  They  returned  to 
Norway  with  Olaf  (Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  222 ;  Laing,  iii.  97-99),  from 
whom  they  both  received  grants  of  land  in  Norway,  where  they  became 
founders  of  fiunilies — representatives  of  the  male  line  of  Earl  Godwine. 
Skule  especially  was  in  high  honour  with  Olaf.    Their  mother  Judith  re- 
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oHAP.xiv.  But  the  conqueror  of  Stamfordbridge,  during  the  few^ 
mild  deiJ-  ^^7^  ^^  ^^®  *^^  kingship  which  still  were  his,  was  to  show 
^ffBwi^  himself  in  a  nobler  light  than  that  of  a  conqueror, 
therein-  That  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit,  which  was  as  marked 
Northmeii.  ^^  ^^^  character  of  Harold  as  his  valour  and  energy,  was 
now,  as  ever,  extended  to  enemies  who  could  no  longer 
resist.  He  had  shown  forbearance  to  domestic  traitors ; 
he  had  shown  it  to  rebellious  vassals ;  he  had  now  to  show 
it  to  men  who  had  borne  their  share  in  an  unprovoked 
invasion.  The  Norwegian  ships  still  lay  in  the  Ouse. 
After  the  utter  defeat  of  the  land  army,  naval  operations 
were  hardly  needed  against  them;  the  fleet  which  had 
been  arrayed  at  Tadcaster  was  not  called  into  action,  but 
the  King  of  the  English  sent  to  Olaf  and  the  Orkney 
Earls,  and  offered  them  peace.^  "They  came  up  to  our 
King,"2  seemingly  to  his  court  at  York ;  they  gave  hostages 
and  swore  oaths  that  they  woidd  for  ever  keep  peace  and 
friendship  with  this  land.  In  four  and  twenty  ships,  the 
remnant  of  the  host  of  Hardrada  sailed  away  &om  the 
shores  of  Northumberland.  Since  the  day  of  Stamford- 
bridge  the  kindred  nations  of  Scandinavia,  bound  to  us  by 
so  many  ties,  have  never  appeared  on  English  ground  in 
any  guise  but  that  of  friends  and  deliverers.^ 
Hitfold  This  negotiation  may  have  taken  up  the  two  or  three 

days    immediately    following    the    battle.     Urgently    as 

married  with  Welf,  Duke  of  Bavariai  son  of  the  Marquess  Azo  (see  above, 
p.  I97\  and  was  thus  an  ancestress  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Some  of 
the  Grerman  historians  mistake  her  for  the  widow  of  Harold  instead  of  the 
widow  of  Toetig.  See  Appendix  O,  where  I  have  also  spoken  of  her  d^ree 
of  kindred  to  Baldwin  the  Fifth  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  132). 

*  Chron.  Wig.  "  Se  kyng  pA  geaf  grytJ  Olafe  Jwes  Noma  cynges  suna, 
and  heora  Bisoope  and  |>an  eorle  of  Orcanege,  and  eallon  \f&n  \>e  on  ]x&m  scy- 
pum  to  lafe  wseron."  Florence  gives  the  Orkney  Earl  his  name  Paul,  and 
the  addition  to  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  strangely  calls  Olaf  *'  Hetmundus." 
'  Chron.  Wig.  "  Hi  foron  J>a  upp  to  uran  kyninge." 
'  Compare  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  Swegen,  of  whom  more  in  the  next 
volume,  and  the  Danes  and  Swedes  who  came  with  William  the  Third. 
Macaulay,  ii.  489;  ill.  625. 


at  York. 
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Harold's  presence  was  needed  in  the   southern   part  ofoHAP.  xnr. 
his  Kingdom,  he  could  not  refuse  a  few  days  for  the  need- 
ftil  rest  of  himself  and  his  host.     His  presence  too  was 
needed  for  the  settlement  of  the  troubled  affairs  of  North- 
humberland,   and   even   for   the  mere   celebration   of  his 
triumph.     His  victory  was   saddened  by  the  fate  of  his 
brother ;  it  was  purchased  by  the  blood  of  many  of  his 
valiant   comrades;    his   mind    must    have  been  weighed 
down  by  the  thoughts  of  the  toils  and  dangers  which  were 
yet  in  store  for  him  elsewhere.     Still  the  victor  could  not  The  FeMt 
shrink  from  the  wonted  celebration  of  so  great  a  victory.  j^^J,^* 
The  Kinff  was  at  the  banquet,^  when  a  messenfifer  ap-l>roughtof 
peared,  who  had  sped,  with  a  pace  fleeter  even  than  that  of  William, 
of  his  own  march^  from  the  distant  coast  of  Sussex.^     One  September' 
blow  had  been  warded  off,  but  another  blow  still  more  ^^*1 
terrible  had  fallen.     Three  days  after  the  fight  of  Stam-  October  i? 
fordbridge,  William  Duke  of  the  Normans,  once  the  peace- 
ful guest  of  Eadward,  had  again^  but  in  quite  another  g^ise^ 
made  good  his  landing  on  the  shores  of  England. 

^  I  accept  this  incident^  as  one  likely  to  be  remembered,  firom  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  76a  C)  and  the  Ramsey  History  (cap.  cxz.),  though 
they  absurdly  represent  the  feast  as  held,  and  the  message  as  brought,  on 
the  day  of  the  battle,  when  William  had  not  yet  landed.  So  Wace  says  of 
his  Thegn  who  brought  the  news  from  Sussex ; 

"  XJltre  le  Humbre  Ta  trov^ ; 
En  une  ville  aveit  disn^.*' 
The  writer  of  the  De  Inventione  (c.  xx.)  most  strangely  makes  Harold  go, 
after  the  battle,  to  Waltham,  and  hear  the  news  there ;  "  Waltham  rediit» 
ubi  de  applicatione    Normannorum    nimis  veridicft    narratlone   nuntium 
Buscepit.'* 

>  See  the  next  Chapter,  (  a. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  KOBMAN   INVASION   AND  THE   CAMPAIGN  OF  HASTINGS.^ 

§  I.   TAe  Building  of  the  Fleet. 
Wb  left  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  successful  in  every 

of  all 

wmiaiiiB    negotiation  which  concerned  his  enterprise^  both  with  his 
22^^'      own  subjects  and  with  strangers.     We  saw  his  cause,  after 


^  Throughout  this  Chapter,  the  Norman  and  English  accounts  have  care- 
fully to  be  compared^  but  it  is  from  the  Nonnan  authorities  tha.t  we  have  to 
chmw  most  of  our  details.  The  English  writers  seem  to  have  shrunk  from 
dwelling  at  length  on  the  "great  memory  of  sorrow/*  so  that  all  their 
accounts  are  comparatively  meagre.  At  this  point  also  we  lose  the  Abingdon 
Chronicle  altogether,  which  ends  with  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge.  Amoug 
the  Norman  accounts,  the  first  places  belong  to  the  Tapestry  and  to  William 
of  Poitiers.  The  Tapestry,  which  gave  us  no  help  during  the  period  of 
negotiation,  b^^ins  to  be  most  minute  as  soon  as  we  get  to  the  b^;inning  of 
actual  military  preparations,  and  it  continues  to  be  of  primary  importance 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Battle  of  Senlac.  The  high  authority  of  William  of 
Poitiers,  as  a  contemporary  and  seemingly  an  eyewitness,  is  somewhat 
balanced  by  his  constant  strain  of  panegyric  on  William  and  by  his  no  less 
constant  sacrifice  of  chronological  order  to  the  demands  of  his  rhetoric. 
Wace,  the  honest  and  painstaking  inquirer  of  the  next  century,  has  been 
valuable  before,  and  he  becomes  still  more  valuable  now.  His  contempo- 
raries and  fellow -poets,  Benolt  in  French  and  the  writer  of  the  Draco  Norman- 
nicus  in  Latin,  are  in  every  way  inferior  to  him.  We  are  now  also  reinforced 
by  another  important  narrative  on  the  Norman  side,  the  "  Carmen  de  Bello 
Hastingensi"  by  Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens  (see  above,  p.  136),  printed  in 
Giles'  Scriptores  Renun  Gestarum  Willelmi  Conquestoris,  in  the  Chroniques 
Anglo-Normandes,  and  in  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica.  This  poem 
is  referred  to,  and  coupled  with  William  of  Poitiers,  by  William  of  Jumieges, 
or  rather  by  his  continuator  (vii.  44)  ;  "  Si  quis  vero  plenius  iUa  n^sse  de- 
sideraty  librum  Willelmi  Pictavensis,  Luxoviorum  Archidiaconi,  eadem  gesta, 
sicut  copiose,  ita  eloquenti  sermone  afiatim  continentem,  legat.     Edidit 
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some  hesitation,  zealously  taken  up  by  his  own  people,  ohap.xv. 
while  volunteers  flocked  eagerly  to  his  muster  from  the 
territories  of  all  the  neighbouring  princes.  We  have  seen 
his  undertaking  receive  the  highest  of  religious  sanctions 
in  the  blessing  of  the  Roman  Pontiflf.  Had  the  enterprise 
been  one  against  Anjou  or  France,  warfare  woidd  have 
begun  long  before  the  season  of  the  year  which  we  have 
now  reached.  But  William's  present  warfare  was  aimed 
at  a  realm  whose  insular  position  shielded  it  at  least  for 
a  while.  England  could  be  reached  only  by  sea,  and  the 
Normandy  of  those  days  had  ceased  to  be  a  naval  power. 
The  army  destined  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  England 
had  to  be  carried  across  the  channel.  A  vast  fleet  was 
therefore  needed,  and  a  fleet  had  to  be  created  for  the 
purpose.  The  creation  of  that  fleet  was  the  work  of  the  Formation 
summer  of  the  great  year,  while  King  Harold  of  England  Norman 
was  so  carefully  cruardin&r  his  southern  coasts.^    As  soon  2®®*- 

J    o  &  Summer, 

as  the  undertaking  was  Anally  determined  on,  the  woods  1066. 
of  Normandy  began  to   be   felled,*   and    the  havens  of 

pneterea  e&dem  materia  opus  non  contemnendum  Guido  Episcopwi  Ambia- 
nensisy  heroioo  metro  ezaratum."  So  Orderic,  505  D  ;  ''  De  cujus  [Guillelmi 
Regis]  probitate,  et  eximiis  moribus  ac  prosperis  eventibus  et  strenuis  ad- 
mirandis^^ie  actibus  GuilleUnus  PictaTinus,  Lexoviensis  Aichidiaconus, 
affluenter  tractaTit,  et  librum  polito  sennone  et  magni  sensfis  profunditate 
prseclarum  edidit.  Ipse  slquidem  prsedicti  Regis  capellanus  longo  tempore 
ezstitit,  et  ea  qus  oculis  suis  viderit  et  quibus  interfuerit  longo  rolata  vel 
copioBO  indubitanter  enucleare  studuit,  quamvis  libnmi  usque  ad  finem 
Regis  adversis  casibus  impeditus  perducere  nequiverit.  Guido  etiam  prsesul 
Ambianensis  metricum  carmen  edidit,  quo  Maronem  et  Papinium  gesta 
heroum  pangentes  imitatus  Senladum  bellum  descripdt,  Heraldum  vitu- 
perana  et  condemnariB,  OuUlermum  vero  coUaudans  et  magnificantJ'*  This  is  at 
least  as  true  of  the  Archdeacon  as  it  is  of  the  Bishop.  Guy's  work  however 
is  useful  for  the  details  of  the  voyage  and  the  battle,  and  for  some  of  the 
events  after  the  battle.  With  these  Norman  accounts  we  have  of  course 
to  compare  the  short  narratives  in  our  own  Chronicles  and  in  Florence ; 
some  particular  facts  of  importance  may  also  be  gleaned  from  William  of 
Malmesbury,  from  the  Waltham  writer  De  Inventionef  and  from,  others 
of  the  subsidiary  authors. 

'  See  above,  p.  326. 

'  The  cutting  down  of  the  trees  is  graphically  shown  in  the  Tapestry, 
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OHAF.  xv>  Normandj  resounded  with  the  axes  and  hammers  of  ear- 
Ccmtribu-  penters  and  ship-builders.^  A  large  proportion  of  the 
^^^  ships  were  the  offerings  of  the  great  barons  and  prelates 
of  the  land.2  William  Fitz-Osbern,  who  had  been  the 
first  man  in  Normandy  to  pledge  himself  to  the  enterprise, 
Tiow  redeemed  his  pledge  by  the  gift  of  sixty  ships.  The 
same  large  number  was  contributed  by  Roger  of  Mont- 
gomery and  by  Roger  of  Beaumont,  and  also  by  Hfigh  of 
Avranches,  the  future  Earl  of  Chester.  Fifty  ships,  with 
sixty  knights,  formed  the  contingent  of  Hugh  of  Mont- 
fort.  Two  less  famous  men,  Fulk  the  Lame  and  Gerald 
the  Seneschal,^  contributed  forty  each.    The  gift  of  Walter 

pL  8.  This  beguming  at  the  beginning  reminds  one  of  OdysseuB  when 
about  to  leave  KalypB6*s  island ;  altrdp  6  rdfivtro  9ovpa  te.r.k.  (Od.  v.  343), 
and  seemingly  we  may  add,  0o&9  Si  ol  ijwro  ipyov. 

^  They  may  be  seen  at  work  in  the  Tapestry.     Wace  too  (11473)  gives 
a  vivid  account ; 


f( 


Fevres  i  chaipentiers  manda ;        Gheviles  fere  et  boiz  doler, 
Dune  v^issiez  i  granz  esforz  N6s  et  esquiz  apareilliery 

Par  Normendie  i  toz  li  porz,  Veiles  estendre,  mast  dreder 

Mainien  atraire  b  fust  porter,        A  grant  entente  et  k  grant  cost." 
Cf.  the  great  speech  of  Dikaiopolis  in  the  Achamians,  471  et  seqq.,  espe- 
cially 526  et  seqq. ;  rd  vt&piov  8'  a 2^  Korvicw  -nXaTovfiivoiyt  te.r.k, 

*  Ord.  Vit.  494  A.  "  In  Neu8tri&  multse  naves  cum  utensilibuB  diligenter 
paratse  sunt,  quibus  fietbricandis  derici  et  laici  studiis  et  sumptibus  adhibitis 
pariterintenderunt."  Wace  (11304)  names  some  of  the  contributors,  and 
a  fuller  list  is  printed  in  Lord  Lyttelton*s  Appendix,  i.  463,  and  in  Giles, 
Scriptt.  Will.  Conq.  21. 

'  I  cannot  identify  Fulk  the  Liame,  who  seems  not  to  occur  in  Domesday. 
A  Fulk  of  Parmes  signs  a  charter  in  the  Cartulary  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Itouen  (p.  465),  and  a  Fulk  of  Caldri  was  a  benefactor  of  the  same  house 
in  1084  (p.  466).  As  his  charter  is  confirmed  by  King  Philip  and  not  by 
William,  he  was  doubtless  a  Frenchman.  Gerald  the  Seneschal  {'*  Dapifer," 
"Senescallus")  signs  a  charter  of  Roger  of  Montgomery  (p.  442)  on  behalf 
of  the  Trinity  monastery  at  Bouen  in  this  very  year  ("anno  dominies 
incamationis  mlxv,  tunc  scilicet  quando  Normannorum  Dux  Guillelmus 
cum  daadoo  apparatu  ultra  mare  erat  profecturus").  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Grerald  the  Marshal  (Marescalcus)  who  appears  in  the  Suffolk 
Domesday  (438  h)  as  holding  a  former  possession  of  Earl  .^Elfgar.  In  the 
same  Cartulary  (p.  451)  we  find  the  donation  of  a  companion  of  William, 
who  seems  to  have  been  mortally  wounded  or  worn  out  in  the  campaign  ; 

£&  tempettate  qu&  Guillelmus,  Dux  Normannorum  egregius,  cum  classico 


ti 
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Gifiard  was  thirty  ships  with  a  hundred  knights.  The  same  chap.  j:7» 
number  of  ships,  with  their  crews,  were  supplied  by  Vul- 
grin,  the  pious  and  peaceful  Bishop  of  Le  Mans.  He,  we 
are  told^  was  specially  zealous  in  the  Duke's  cause,^  looking 
on  him  doubtless  as  the  champion  of  Rome  and  of  Christen- 
dom. But  greater  even  than  these  great  contingents  were 
the  gifts  of  the  Duke's  own  kinsfolk^  of  the  members  of 
the  dueal  house  no  less  than  of  those  sons  of  his  mother 
whom  his  bounty  had  so  lavishly  enriched.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  ships,  the  largest  offering  in  the  whole  Ust,  were 
the  contribution  of  the  Count  of  Mortain.  A  gift  second 
only  to  that  of  his  brother,  a  gift  of  a  hundred  ships,* 
was  the  contribution  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  William  of 
Evreux  gave  eighty,  Robert  of  Eu  sixty.  The  monk 
Nicolas^  the  son  of  Duke  Richard  the  Third,  now  Abbot 
of  the  great  house  of  Saint  Ouen^  gave  twenty  ships  with 
a  hundred  knights.  Others  of  less  degree  gave  one  ship 
or  more,  according  to  their  means.^  And  among  these  was' 
another  monk,  of  less  lofty  birth,  but  of  higher  personal 
renown,  than  the  princely  Abbot  of  Saint  Ouen's.  A 
single  ship  with  twenty  knights  was  the  offering  of  Re-  Ranigius 

of  F^Gsmp. 

Inigius,  then  almoner  of  the  house  of  F&samp/  but  whofintBiahop 
was  in  aftertimes  to  be  the  last  Bishop  of  the  ancient  see  4067-1003. 
of  Dorchester,  the  first  who  placed  his  throne  on  the  lordly 
steep  of  more  famous  Lincoln.     But  one  g^ft,  though  the 
gift  of  a  single  ship  only,  had  a  value  beyond  all  others  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Duke.     The  ship  which  was  destined  for 

apparatu  ingentique  exercitu  Anglorum  terram  expetiity  quidam  mileSy 
nomine  OsmunduB  de  Bodes,  cum  aliis  illuc  profectus,  et  langnore  oorreptufl 
atque  ad  extrema  perductus,  pro  animse  suae  remedio,  dedit  Sancte  Trini- 
tati  omnem  dedmam  terrae  suse  in  alodio/*  &c. 

^  Roman  de  Bou,  11 309.     "Mult  voleit  li  Dus  avander.** 

'  So  the  list  in  Lyttelton ;  Wace  (11305)  cuts  down  Odo*8  gift  to  forty. 

'  ''Extra  has  naves  ....  habuit  Dux  a  quibusdam  suis  hominibufl^ 
secundum  possibilitatem  unius  navis  cuj  usque,  multas  alias  naves." 

*  "A  Homo  vel  Rumi  deemosynario  Fesoanni,  postea  Episcopo  Lin- 
colniensi,  unam  navem  cum  xx.  militabus.** 
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0HAP.  XT.  his  own  use,  the  ship  which  was  to  bear  William  and  his 

fortune,^  was   the   offering  of  the  conjugal  love  of  the 

WUliain's    Duchess  Matilda.    This  chosen  vessel  bore  the  name  of 

"Mora,**    the  Mora,  a  name  not  very  easy  to  explain.    Either  at  its 

MamSk.^    prow  or  at  its  stem  it  bore  the  likeness  of  a  boy  wrought 

in  gold  blowing  an  ivory  horn  pointing  towards  England.^ 

Number  of      The  whole  number  of  the  fleet  thus  gathered  together 

Tadoufl^     ^  variously  stated.     The  lowest  reckoning  gives  the  exact 

suted.        number  as  six  hundred  and  ninety-six;  the  largest  of  those 

accounts  which  are  at  all  credible  raises  it  to  an  indefinite 

number  above  three  thousand.^     Exaggeration  is  always  to 

^  Plut.  Obb8.  38.  "^i,  iifnj,  ytyyaiff  rSkjM  Koi  MtOi  firjBiv  Kaiaapa 
^pM  /cci  T^  KcdcFcipos  n^xt^  av/mkiowray. 

*  Lyttdton,  i.  464.  "  Matildis,  poetea  Regina,  ejusdexn  Ducis  uxor,  ad 
honorem  Duds  fecit  effici  navem  que  vooabatur  Mora»  in  quft  ipee  Dux 
yectuB  est.  In  prorft  ejusdem  navis  fecit  fieri  eadem  Matildis  infantulum  de 
auro,  deztro  indice  monstiantem  Angliam,  et  edni8tr&  manu  imprimentem 
oomu  ebumeum  on.**    Wace*8  account  (11594)  is  somewhat  different ; 

"  Sor  11  chief  de  la  nef  devant,  Verz  Englcterre  out  son  viaire, 

Ke  marinier  apelent  brant,  Et  Ik  faseit  semblant  de  traire. 

Out  de  ooivre  fet  un  enfant,  Ki  kel  part  ke  la  nef  coreit, 

Saete  et  arc  tendu  portant,  Semblant  de  traire  avant  £&8eit." 

In  the  Tapestry,  pi.  9,  the  child  with  his  horn  is  plain  enough,  and  he  looks 
towards  England ;  but  he  is  at  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  not  at  the  prow, 
and  in  his  left  hand  he  bears  a  pennon. 

•  The  most  exact  account  is  that  of  Wace  (i  1564),  who  heard  the  number 
from  his  fikther ; 

"  Maiz  jo  ol  dire  k  mon  pere,  A  porter  armes  h  hemeis. 

Bien  m*en  sovint,  maiz  varlet  ere,         E  jo  en  escript  ai  trov^, 
Ke  set  cenz  n^s,  quatre  meins,  furent,  Ne  sai  dire  s^est  verity, 
Quant  de  Saint -Valeri  s'esmurent,       Ke  il  i  out  treis  miles  n^ 
Ke  n^s,  ke  batels,  ke  esqueis  Ki  porterent  veiles  h  tres." 

This  exactness  reminds  one  of  iEschylus^  reckoning  in  the  Persians,  333- 
335.  With  this  nearly  agrees  the  account  of  Hugh  of  Fleury  (Pertz,  ix.  390)  ; 
"  Willelmus  copiosimi  adunavit  exercitum,  et  cum  septingentis  navibus  eo  navi- 
gavit."  William  of  Poitiers  (125)  naturally  has  his  head  full  of  Agamemnon ; 
"  Monorat  antiqua  Groacia  Atridem  Agamemnona  fratemos  thalamos  ultum 
ivisse  mille  navibus :  protestamur  nos  Willelmum  diadema  regium  requisisse 
pluribus."  W^iUiam  of  Jumibges  (vii.  34)  makes  the  number  ''ad  tria 
millia."     Benoit  (37004)  slightly  improves  on  this ; 

"  Si  out  treis  mile  nefs  au  meins ; 
De  ce  noB  fait  Tautor  certains." 
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be  looked  for  in  such  accounts ;  but  so  great  a  difference  ohaf.  xv. 
can  hardly  be  accounted  for  wholly  by  exaggeration.     It  is 
evident  that  our  different  accounts  follow  different  ways  of 
reckoning ;    some,  for   instance,  seem  to   count  only  the 
ships  strictly  so  called,  while  others  reckon  also  the  small 
crafb  of  every  kind.     The  ships^  after  all^  were  only  large  Character 
open  boats  with  a  single  mast  and  sail,  and  with  a  smaller  ^^ 
boat  attached.     It  is  plain  that  they  were  designed  almost 
wholly  for  transport^  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  in  any 
way  equalled  those  mighty  horses  of  the  sea^  which  had 
borne  Swegen  and  Cnut  to  the  conquest  of  England. 

But  while  William  was  thus  busily  pressing  his  warlike  wmiam's 
preparations^  he   was,   no  less  characteristically,   largely  ^o  eode- 
occupied  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.      Indeed  the   chosen  jj^^ 
champion  of  the  saints  and  of  their  honour,  the  armed 
missionary  who  was  setting  forth  to  convert  the  stiffnecked 
islanders  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  was  bound,  more 
than  ever,  to  show  himself  a  faithful  nursing-father  to  the 
Church  at  home.     In  a  court  or  council  which  the  Duke  Councfl  at 
held  at  Bonneville  in  the  month  of  June  two  important  J^*^*' 
ecclesiastical  appointments  were  made.     Two  great  abbeys 
needed  chiefs.     The  chair  of  Saint  Evroul  was  void  by  the 
death  of  Abbot  Osbern,  and  the  new  monastery  of  Saint 
Stephen  was  now  far  enough  advanced  toward  perfection 
for  the   brotherhood  to  be  regularly  organized  under  an 
Abbot.    The  monks  of  Saint  Evroul  petitioned  the  Duke  Appoint- 
for  the  appointment  of  a  new  head  of  their  body.    William,  Mainer  at 
after  consulting  with  the  diocesan  Hugh  of  Lisieux,  placed  ^^^i 
the  pastoral  staff  in  the  hand  of  the  Prior  Mainer^  who 

So  in  Draco  Normannicus  (i.  1329)  William  is  nuhde  to  say; 
**  Non  tamen  est  nobis  regionum  copia  parva, 
Quum  ter  mille  rates  impleat  ista  phalanx." 
Gaimar  (5248)  goes  beyond  all  of  them.   The  French,  as  he  calls  them,  have 
"  bien  unze  mil  nefs."    Another  reading  makes  it  only  nine  thousand. 
*  See  voL  i.  p.  319  for  the  "ytf-hengestas.**    Cf.  the  Chroniclea,  1003. 
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CHAP.  3^^.  presently  received  the  abbatial  benediction  from  the  Bishop.* 
But  a  greater  than  Mainer  was  on  this  same  day  advanced 
from  the  second  to  the  highest  rank  in  monastic  dig^ty. 

■n^  o'        It  was  at  this  court  at  Bonneville  that  the  renowned  Prior 

liMuIUlO 

at  Sftint      of  Bec,  the  ftiture  Primate  of  Canterbury,  the  man  whose 
^^  ^^  acute  and  busy  spirit  made  him  well  nigh  the  soul  of  his 
master's  enterprise,  became  the  first  chief  of  his  master's 
great  foundation.     The  scruples  of  the  great  scholar  and 
diplomatist  had  at  last  been   overcome,  and  in  the  same 
hour  in  which  Mainer  received  the  staff  of  Saint  Evroul, 
Lanfranc  also  received  the  staff  of  the  still  more  famous 
Modveato  house   of  Saint    Stephen.^     The   policy   of  pushing   on 
^^1^^^     the   two   great   expiatory  foundations   at  this  particular 
^*^       moment  is  obvious.     The  champions  of  the  Church  must, 
as  far  as  might  be,  wipe  out  all  memory  of  their  former 
sin.     William  must   set  out  on  his  holy  enterprise  with 
perfectly  clean  hands,  and  Matilda  must  be  able  to  lift  up 
hands  no  less  clean  as  she  prayed  for  his  safety  and  victory 
before  the  altars  which  she  had  reared.   Indeed,  even  with- 
out this  overwhelming  motive,  the  eve  of  so  great  and 
hazardous  an  undertaking  was  a  moment  which  specially 
called  for  works  of  devotion  of  every  kind,  and  we  have  seen 
that  it  was  so  felt  by  others  in  Normandy  besides  the  Duke 
Conaecra-    and  Duchess.^    At  this  time  therefore,  besides  the  organi- 
Hdy  zation  of  William's  foundation  under  its  first  and  greatest 

Qg^^  at    ^IjIjq^^  ^]jg  material  fabric  of  Matilda's  foundation  was  so 
iS. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  494  B.  "Denique  hortatu  Hugonis  Episcopi  aliorumque 
Bapentum  Mainerium  Priorem  elegit,  eique  per  pastoralem  baculam  ex- 
teriorem  curam  tradidit,  et  prsedicto  antistiti  ut  ea  quse  sibi  de  spirituali 
cui4  competebant  suppleret  pnecepit."  Here  again  we  get  a  good  illus- 
tration of  Uie  relations  between  Church  and  State  in  Normandy,  and  no  bad 
comment  on  our  own  thirty-seventii  Article. 

'  lb.  "Eodem  die  Dux  Domnum  Lanfrancum  Beccenfflum  Priorem 
coram  se  adesse  imperavit,  eique  abbatiam  quam  ipse  Dux  inh  onore  Sancti 
St^hani  protomartyris  apud  Cadomum  honorabiliter  fundaverat  commen- 
davit." 

*  See  the  charter  of  Roger  of  Montgomery  quoted  above,  p.  380. 
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eagerly  pressed  on  that  the  unfinished  minster  was  hallowed  ohaf.  zv. 
three  days  after  the  appointment  of  the  two  Abbots  J    As  Dedication 
part  of  that  great  ceremony,  the  ducal  pair  offered  on  the  Diike'a 
altar  of  God  an  offering  more  costly  than  lands  or  build-  ^^^^^ 
ings  or  jewelled  ornaments.     In  a  milder  sense  than  that 
in  which  the  words  were  used  by  the  ancient  prophet,  they 
gave  their  first-bom  for  their  transgression,  the  fruit  of 
their  bodies  for  the  sin  of  their  souls.     The  Duke's  eldest 
daughter  Cecily^  now  a  child,  but  in  after  days  to  become 
a  renowned  Abbess  of  her  mother's  foundation,  was  dedi- 
cated by  her  parents  as  a  virgin  set  apart  for  God's  service.^ 
It  was  not  however  till  nine  years  later  that  her  lips  pro- 
nounced the  irrevocable  vows.^ 

These  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  are  the  last  Norman 
events  of  a  peaceful  kind  which  I  have  to  record  during 
this  year  of  wonders.  They  answer  to  the  ecclesiastical 
events  which  happened  in  England  at  a  time  a  little  earlier. 
The  establishment  of  Lanfranc  at  Saint  Stephen's^  the  con- 
secration of  the  minster  of  the  Trinity,  answer  to  King 
Harold's  renewed  gifts  to  Waltham^  to  his  labours  for 
ecclesiastical  reformation  at  Ely.^  On  each  side  of  the 
Channel  the  rival  princes  and  their  subjects  were  striving 
to  win  the  favour  of  Heaven  by  acts  of  special  devotion. 
We  have  now  to  turn  away  from  ecclesiastical,  and  from  all 
other  peaceful  afiairs,  to  that  great  struggle  between  the 
two  contending  chiefs  on  the  last  act  of  which  we  are  now 
feirly  entered. 

'  See  above,  p.  io8. 

'  The  charter  in  Gallia  Christiaiia,  zi.  6i,  gives  the^aoooimt  of  her  dedi- 
cation ;  "  Prse&tus  comes  gloriosissimus  et  uxor  ejus  cum  filiis  suis  Domino 
eodem  die  [14  Kal.  Jul.  1066]  obtulerunt  iiliam  suam  CsBciliam  nomine, 
&vente  ArchiepiiKx>po  Rothomagensi  cum  cseteris  pnesulibus,  quatenus  in 
eodem  loco,  Deifies  videlicet  Trinitatis,  Ipsi  in  habitu  religionis  perenniter 
serviret."    See  Mrs.  Green's  Princesses,  i.  5. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  548  B. 

*  See  above,  p.  68. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

§  2.   The  Embarcation  and  Voyage  of  William, 
August — September,  1066. 

The  fleet  At  last,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,^  the  Nor- 
mouth  of  ^^i^^AA  fl^^  ^as  ready  to  set  sail  on  its  great  enterprise. 
Amr^i  2  ?  ^^1^°^  was  now  to  be  oGcapied  with  war,  and  with  war 
alone.  He  entrusted  the  government  of  the  Duchy  to 
Matilda,  with  the  help  of  a  council  of  wise  men,  at  whose 
head  stood  the  famous  Boger  of  Beaumont.  The  age  of 
Roger  made  him  fitter  for  counsel  than  for  action ;  so  he 
tarried  at  home,  while  his  son  went  to  the  war.*  The  Duke 
himself  hastened  to  the  spot  which  had  been  chosen  for  the 
embarcation.  This  spot  lay  close  to  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  memorable  of  William's  exploits.  The  mouth  of  the 
Dive,  where  the  fleet  of  Normandy  was  now  gathered  for 
the  unprovoked  invasion  of  England,  lies  only  a  few  miles 
below  that  ford  of  Varaville  where  the  Norman  Duke  had 
once,  in  a  more  righteous  cause,  dealt  so  heavy  a  blow 
^>eBcnp-  against  the  French  invaders  of  his  Duchy.  The  river 
place.  there  pours  itself  into  the  sea,  under  the  shelter  of  heights 
which  are  a  close  continuation  of  the  hills  from  which 
King  Henry  had  looked  down  to  see  the  slaughter  of  his 
rear-guard.^  The  course  of  the  stream  has  no  doubt  greatly 
changed ;  the  harbour,  largely  blocked  up  by  sand,  has  lost 

^  As  they  were  delayed  a  month  at  the  Dive,  and  a  further  time  at  Saint 
Valery,  the  time  of  the  first  assembling  of  the  fleet  is  carried  back  to  the 
month  of  August,  and  not  to  the  last  days  of  the  month.     See  p.  297. 

*  Will.  Pict.  155.  "Ulius  [Matildis]  prudentiam  viri  adjuvere  consilio 
utiliwrimi ;  in  quibus  locum  dignitatis  primum  tenebat  Rogerus  de  Bello- 
monte  .  .  .  ob  maturitatem  scvi  liberior  ad  negotia  quss  domi  geruntur; 
filio  adolescente  .  .  .  officio  militari  tradito."  On  Koger,  see  above,  p.  288, 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  197.  Orderic  (708  D)  described  him  as  "  sapiens  et  mo- 
destus  heroe,  qui  dominis  suis  ducibus  Normanni^e  fidelis  semper  exstitit." 
In  666  A  he  is  ''  callidus  senex."  On  William's  possible  precautions  with 
regard  to  Maine,  see  Appendix  U. 

'  See  above,  pp.  174,  176. 
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much  of  its  importance  as  a  harbour,  though  it  is  now  chap.  xv. 
awaking  to  a  kind  of  renewed  life  in  the  form  of  a  modern 
watering-place.  A  large  and  singular  church,  still  keeping 
its  massive  central  arches  of  Norman  work,  is  the  only  piece 
of  antiquity  which  remains  in  the  original  small  town  of 
Dive.  A  modem  column  and  inscription  on  the  height 
above  shows  that  the  historical  interest  of  the  spot  is  not 
forgotten,  and  the  name  of  the  great  Duke  is  still  attached 
to  the  lowly  hostelry.  In  this  harbour  then  the  ships  were 
gathered ;  the  host  lay  encamped  on  the  hills,  waiting  for 
the  south  wind  which  was  to  bear  them  across  to  the  land 
of  promise.  The  view  from  those  hills  is  a  noble  one.  To 
the  west  the  eye  ranges  over  the  whole  low  country  and 
over  the  gentler  heights  which  bound  it  in  the  extreme 
distance.  At  the  foot  of  the  heights  the  Dive  rolls  along 
its  winding  course,  then  no  doubt  pouring  itself  into  the 
sea  with  a  wider  and  more  open  flood  than  it  can  now  boast 
of.  Beyond  it  glistens  the  Orne^  the  stream  which  flowed 
by  the  rising  minsters  of  Caen,  the  stream  whose  flood, 
like  Kishon  of  old,^  had  wrought  such  help  for  William's 
cause  on  the  day  when  he  won  his  spurs  at  Val-es-dunes.^ 
To  the  north-east  stand  forth  the  rocks  which  guard  the 
entrance  to  a  yet  greater  stream,  the  rocks  by  which  Wil- 
liam's Wiking  forefathers  had  so  often  sailed  to  threaten 
the  great  cities  on  the  Seine,  and  which  now,  under  Nor- 
man guardianship,  served  as  it  were  to  keep  the  lord  of 
Paris  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  inland 
realm. 

The  south  wind  for  which  William  so  eagerly  waited  was 
as  slow  in  coming  as  the  east  wind  which  was  so  eagerly 
looked  for,  when  a  later  William  was  waiting  to  set  forth 
for  the  shores  of  England  on  a  widely  diflTerent  errand.^ 
The  fleet  was  kept  for  a  whole  month  at  the  mouth  of  the  DelAy  at 

the  fSve. 
*  Judges  V.  21.  *  See  vol.  il.  p.  360. 

'  See  Macaulay,  ii.  465. 

CC  2 
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CHAP.  iv.  Dive,^  and  the  panegyrist  of  William  grows  eloquent  on  the 
Good  Older  wonderful  ffobd  order  and  peaceable  demeanour  of  the 
in  Wil-  host  which  had,  no  doubt  most  unwillingly,  to  bear  this 
g^gj^j  untoward  delay.  The  excellence  of  the  Duke's  commis- 
sariat is  set  forth  in  such  glowing  colours  that  we  cannot 
help  longing  to  know  the  details  of  his  arrangements. 
The  whole  army,  we  are  told,  received  regular  pay  and 
regular  provisions  during  the  month  which  was  thus 
doomed  to  inactivity.^  All  plunder  was  forbidden^  and  we 
are  told  that  William's  orders  to  this  effect  were  carried  out 
with  a  degree  of  success  which  seems  incredible.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  country  learned  to  pass  without 
fear  among  the  motley  host,  a  host  made  up  not  only  of  their 
own  countrymen  but  of  adventurers  from  every  province  of 
Oaul.^  The  flocks  and  herds  fed  undisturbed  in  their 
pastures ;  the  ripening  com  remained  alike  uncut  and  un- 
faampled  by  the  dangerous  visitors.*  In  all  this  there  is 
doubtless  much  of  the  exaggeration  of  a  professed  panegy- 
rist. But  we  can  well  believe  that  the  strong  will  of  the 
great  William  was  really  able  to  keep  a  greater  degree  of 
good  order  among  the  mixed  multitude  which  he  com- 
manded than  a  lesser  man  might  have  found  the  means 
of  keeping  even  among  an  army  of  his  own  subjects. 
The  numbers  of  the  host  which  William  had  now  assem- 


*  Will.  Pict.  122.  "  Ventorum  incommoditas  ad  Portum  Divse  detinebat 
mor&  menstnid.*'  Ord.  Vit.  500  A.  ''Classis  Normannorum  spatiu  .  .  . 
unius  mensiB  in  ostdo  Divse  vicinisque  portubus  Nothum  [Notum,  sc.] 
pnestolata  est." 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.  ''Rapina  omni  interdicts,  etippendio  ipsius  millia 
militum  quinquaginta  alebantur  .  .  .  .  ea  illius  temperantia  fuit  ac  pru- 
dentia." 

'  lb.  *'  Homo  imbedllis  aut  inermis  equo  cantans  qua  libuit  vectabatur, 
turmas  militum  cemens,  non  exborrescenB." 

*  lb.  "Militibus  et  hospitibus  abunde  sumptus  ministrabatur,  nemini 
rapere  quippiam  concedebatur.  Provincialium  tuto  annenta  vel  greges 
paacebantur  seu  per  campestria,  seu  per  tesqua.  Segetes  falccm  cultoris 
intactse  ezpectabant,  quas  nee  attrivit  superba  equitum  effusio,  nee  dcmeBsuit 
pabulator.' 
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bled  are  as  variously  stated  as  the  number  of  the  ships  ohap.  xv. 
which  were  to  carry  them.  The  sum  total  is  commonly  ^^^ 
given  at  sixty  thousand,  or  even  more;  but  there  areliam*8 
authorities  which  bring  it  as  low  as  fourteen  thousand.^ 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ships,  while  we  must  allow  for 
error  and  exaggeration^  we  must  also  allow  for  diflTerent 
systems  of  reckoning.  The  higher  amount  may  be  meant 
to  take  in  all  the  armed  men  of  every  class,  while  the 
lower  may  give  only  the  number  of  knights — ^what  in  the 
military  language  of  a  later  age  would  have  been  called 
the  number  of  lances.  In  the  history  of  all  ages  nothing 
is  so  little  trustworthy  as  the  figures  which  profess  to 
set  before  us  the  numbers  of  armies.  And  I  fear  that 
the  exact  number»,ar.eyen  any  .near  approach  to  the  exact 
number,  either  of  the  Norman  invaders  or  of  the  English 
defenders,  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  historian  must, 
however  unwillingly,  leave  uncertain. 

It  was  while  the  Norman  fleet  was  still  at  the  mouth  of  Sfdes  sent 
the  Dive,  while  the  whole  southern  coast  of  England  was  so  ^ 
strongly  guarded  by  the  watchful  care  of  Harold,^  that  an 
incident  is  said  to  have  happened,  which,  though  it  has 
been  mixed  up  with  events  not  belonging  to  it  in  date,  is 
most  likely  not  without  some  foundation  in  fact.  The 
King  of  the  English,  among  his  precautions  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,^  did  not  forget  to  seek  for  such  knowledge 

^  The  Chionide  of  Saint  MaxentiuB  (Labb^,  ii.  an)  says,  "Fertnr 
habuisBe  in  exercitu  buo  quatuordecim  millia  hominum."  But  William  of 
Poitiers,  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  speaks  of  ''millia  militum  quinqua- 
ginta;"  and  afterwards  he  makes  William  (128)  say  that  he  will  fight 
Harold,  "  tametsi  decern  sola  millia  virorum  haberem,  quales  ad  sexaginta 
millia  adduxi."  Orderic  (500  B)  gives  him  '' quinquaginta  millia  militum 
cum  copi&  peditum."  A  good  deal  turns  on  the  ambiguous  word  ''miles.'* 
But  Hugh  of  Floury  (Pertz,  ix.  390)  says,  "  In  proelio  habuit  pne&tUB 
Willelmus  in  agmine  suo  centum  quinquaginta  milia  hominum/* 

'  See  above,  p.  326. 

'  It  is  now  that  William  of  Poitiers  (123)  gives  that  notice  of  Harold's 
preparations  which  I  referred  to  above,  p.  338;    "Heraldus  .  .  .  callide 
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CHAP.  XV.  as  he  could  get  as  to  the  condition  and  numbers  of  the 
One  is        enemy.     He  sent  spies  across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dive. 
bef^Wll-  One  of  them  was  seized  and  led  before  the  Duke.    We  are 
^^^   not  told  whether  William  followed  the  magnanimous  or 
back  with   ostentatious  example  of  Xerxes '  in  showinsr  the  Enfflish- 
fai^.     man  the  whole  strength  and  numbers  of  the  Norman  host ; 
3^      but  he  at  least  sent  him  home  unhurt,  though  charged  with 
a  threatening  message  to  his  sovereign.     When  the  spy 
strove  to  hide  his  erranct  under  some  of  the  usual  subter- 
fuges,^ William  showed  him  at  once  that  no  disguises  could 
avail  with  him.     Harold  might  forbear  to  waste  his  gold 
and  silver  in  paying  spies  to  search  out  William's  resources ; 
sooner  than  Harold  looked  for,  he  would  himself  come  as 
his  own  messenger,  and  would  teach  him  on  his  own  soil 
William*B    what  the  power  of  Normandy  was.'^    And  it  was  now,  we 
^^J^^^*^  are  told,  that  the  Duke  made  that  most  singular  compari- 
JJnMelf  and  g^jj  between  himself  and  his  rival  of  which  I  have  already 

Harold.  "^ 

spoken.  He  had  promised  away  all  the  goods  of  Harold 
beforehand,  while  Harold  had  not  the   strength  of  mind 

BubomatoB  transmisit  cxploratores."  This  Bort  of  expression,  and  some  of 
the  words  presently  put  into  William's  mouth  ("Non  indiget  Heraldus  auri 
sui  vel  ai^nti  jacturft  tuam  aliorumque  fidem  atque  sollertiam  emere''), 
might  lead  one  to  fancy  that  these  spies  were  Norman  subjects  won  over  by 
English  gold.  But  the  word  "  transmisit "  seems  to  forbid  this  notion.  The 
truth  is  that  William's  panegyrist  cannot  understand  the  position  of  an 
Englishman  faithfully  serving  the  English  King. 

*  Herod,  vii.  146. 

'  Will.  Pict.  123.  "Quorum  deprehenso  uni,  caussamque  sui  advent(!ls 
qu&  prseceptum  est  specie  obtegere  conato,  Dux  animi  Bui  magnitudinem 
prodidit."- 

'  lb.  "Quid  consulatur,  quid  apparetur  apud  nos,  certior  eum  quam 
yelit,  et  opinione  ejus  citior,  index,  quippe  mea  prsesentia,  docebit."  This 
''index"  is  exactly  the  avrbt  &yyt\ot  of  Herodotus. 

It  is  here  that  William  of  Poitiers  brings  in  those  fears  and  hesitations 
among  the  Normans,  which,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  (see  above,  p.  295, 
and  Appendix  Z),  clearly  belong  to  another  part  of  the  story.  William  is 
made  to  tell  the  spy  that  he  will  be  in  England  within  a  year,  and  the  Nor- 
mans say  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  fleet  should  be  got  ready  within  the 
year.  This  language  could  not  liave  been  used  at  a  moment  when  the  fleet 
was  ready  to  sail,  and  was  simply  waiting  for  a  fair  wind. 
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to  promise  anything  of  his.^  He  goes  on  to  say  that  cbap.  xv. 
Harold  would  fight  only  to  keep  what  he  had  wrongfully 
seized,  while  he  would  fight  to  win  possession  of  the  gift 
of  his  departed  friend  which  he  had  earned  by  his  services 
towards  him.^  Success  was  certain ;  the  fleet  was  of  such 
a  number  as  to  be  fully  enough  for  any  purpose  that  was 
needed,  while  he  was  not  cumbered  with  any  useless  multi- 
tude of  ships.  And,  as  for  the  army,  the  fate  of  campaigns 
was  decided,  not  by  the  number  of  armies,  but  by  their 
valour.^ 

A  month  was  thus  lost  at  the  Dive,*  and  yet  the  south  wmiam  re- 
wind came  not.    The  Duke  at  last  resolved  to  change  his  S2^*W« 
position  and  his  place  of  embarcation.     He  had  many  good  P«**io»« 
reasons  for  doing  so.     Had  he  stayed  much  longer  in  his 
first  quarters,  his  supplies  would  most  likely  have  failed 
him,  and  he  would  no  longer  have  been  able  to  keep  back 
his  troops,  especially  the  foreign  mercenaries,  from  plunder. 
Meanwhile  the  same  failure  of  provisions  which  William 
merely  dreaded  had  actually  defeated  all  the  schemes  of  the 
English  King.     While  William  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Influence 
Dive,  Harold's  great  fleet  and  army,  which  had  so  longij^^jing^f 
guarded  the  English  coast,  was  finally  disbanded,  and  the  5^^^  5 
mass  of  the  ships  went  back  to  London.^  /  It  had  in  fact  anny. 
been  a  sort  of  involuntary  struggle  betweenThe  two  rivals,  g. 
which  could  keep  an  army  for  a  longer  time  on  foot  without 
fightingor  plundering.    In  this  struggle  William  had  suc- 
ceeded. ^Jlhe  host  with  which  Harold  had  lined  the  whole 
West-Saxon  coast  was  doubtless  far  larger  than  the  host 
which  William  had  gathered  at  a  single  haven  of  Nor- 
mandy.    But  William's  host,  gathered  from  all  parts  of 

'  See  above,  p.  282. 

'  Will.  Pict.  124.     "Prseterea,  ne  rapinam  amittat  ille  pugnabit;   nos 
quae  dono  aocepimuB,  beneficiis  comparavimus,  requirimus/* 
'  lb.     "  Virtutc  melius  qnam  numero  militum  bella  gerantar.^^ 
*  Ord.  Vit.  500.     "  Spatio  unius  mensis."  •  See  above,  p.  339. 
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CHAP.  XV.  Gaul,  was  far  more  largely  made  up  of  professional  soldiers 
than  Harold's.  It  eontained  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  the 
general  levies  of  the  country,  eager  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  harvests.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  endurance  of  Wil- 
liam's  army  outlasted  the  endurance  of  the  army  of  Harold. 
But  William  had  doubtless  by  this  time  exhausted  the  sup- 
plies afforded  by  the  lands  near  the  Dive,  and  he  found  it 
expedient  to  remove  to  quarters  whose  resources  were  still 
untouched.  And  the  disbanding  of  Harold's  fleet  and  army 
supplied  another  motive  equally  strong.  Now  that  the 
shores  of  England  were  left  comparatively  defenceless,  now 
that  the  English  fleet  no  longer  rode  triumphantly  in  the 
Channel,  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  with  William 
to  be  nearer  to  the  English  shores,  ready  to  sweep  down  on 
any  unguarded  spot  at  any  favourable  moment.  William 
therefore  took  advantage  of  awest  vnnd^  to  hasten  from  the 
Dive  to  a  point  which  far  more  closely  threatened  the  southern 
"^^^JHwn  shores  of  England.  He  passed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Seine 
Saint  Va-  and  by  the  whole  coast  of  Upper  Normandy,  and  took  up 
^tember  ^^^  position  at  a  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  imme- 
*^'  diate  dominion,  within  the  territories  of  his  now  faithful 

History  of  vassal  Guy  of  Ponthieu.^     Near  the  mouth  of  the  broad 
of  Saint      ©stuary  of  the  Somme,  on  a  low  height  overhanging  the 
^**"°  ^  water,^  stood  a  minster,  commemorating  the  good  deeds  of 
Walaric,  a  saint  of  Merowingian  times  who  had  done  much 
to  evangelize  the  still  heathen  lands  of  Northern  Gaul.* 

^  Will.  Pict.  1 24.  ''Jam  tota  classis  providentissiiDe  exomata  ab  oetio 
DivsB  vicinisque  portubus,  ubi  Notum  quo  transmitterent  diutius  exspec- 
tavere,  Zephyri  flatu  in  stationem  Sancti  Walerici  delata  est."  So  Ord.  Vit. 
500  A. 

*  On  the  homage  of  Guy  to  William  for  Ponthieu  see  above,  p.  157.  He 
now  also  held  lands  in  Normandy  itself.     See  p.  226. 

'  The  position  is  well  marked  by  Guy  of  Amiens,  52  ; 

**  Desuper  est  castrum  quoddam  sancti  Walarici." 

*  Something  about  the  early  history  of  Saint  Valery  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  work  of  M.  Lefils,  Histoire  Civile,  Politique,  et  Rdigieui^e  dc  Saivt-  Valery 
et  da  Comic  du  Vimcu  (Abbeville,  1858),  but  the  book  is  vastly  inferior 
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Like  so  many  other  fotindatioDs  originally  secular,  it  had  chap.  xv. 
seen  its  canons  give  way  to  monks,  and  the  monastery  now 
ranked  high  among  foundations  of  its  own  class.     Near  its 
gate  a  small  town  had  arisen,  bearing,  like  the  abbey  itself, 
the  name  of  its  ancient  patron,  but  in  a  form  which  French 
pronunciation  had  moulded  into  a  likeness  to  the  great 
Valerian  house  of  Rome.     The  Abbey  of  Saint  Valery,  like 
many  other  monasteries,  had  suffered  through  its  own  re- 
nown ;  the  relics  of  its  founder  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
pious  thefb  of  a  Count  of  Flanders,  and  had  been  restored  by 
the  pious  intercession  of  a  Duke  of  the  French.^   Like  many 
other  monasteries  too,  the  duty  of  its  defence  had  given 
a  title  to  a  line  of  temporal  nobles.    The  Advocates  of  Saint  The  AdTo- 
Valery  were  powerful  lords ;  one  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  Qg^^ 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Normandy,  and   a  younger  ^^^^'y* 
branch  of  his  race  filled  a  high  and  honourable  place  among 
the  great  houses  of  the  Norman  land.'    Of  this  famous  Desorip- 
abbey  the  vast  encircling  wall  still  remains,  but  the  remains  p^^ee. 
of  the  church  are  small,  and  of  a  date  somewhat  later  than 
the  days  with  which  we  are  concerned.     But  the  ancient 
town,  rising,  with  its  parish  church,  above  the  modem 
port  which  has  arisen  rather  higher  up  the  river,  still  re- 
tains its  walls  and  gateways  and  general  medisBval  look  in 
singular  perfection.     Below,   immediately  on  the    coast, 
stands  a  ruined  tower  of  rude  work,  to  which  an  inaccurate 
or  misunderstood  legend  has  attached  the  name  of  Harold 

to  the  excellent  local  works  which  have  helped  me  so  much  in  Norman 
matters.     On  Saint  Walaric  or  Valery  himself,  see  p.  ai. 

*■  As  the  story  appears  in  the  Life  of  Burchard  of  Venddme  (Duchbsne,  Rer. 
Franc,  iv.  I3i),  the  Count  of  Flanders  concerned  is  the  younger  Amulf, 
and  the  restoration  is  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  King  Robert  and 
the  personal  agency  of  Count  Burchard.  But  this  account  is  very  confused. 
The  body  was  really  carried  off  by  the  elder  Amnlf,  and  the  restoration  was 
effected  in  981  by  Hugh  Capet,  who  also  changed  the  secular  canons  of 
Saint  Valery  into  monks.  See  the  Relatio  in  Mabillon,  Act.  Ord.  Ben. 
vii.  546. 

^  Sec  above,  p.  131. 
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of  England.^  The  spot,  even  apart  from  its  historical  as- 
sociations, is  in  every  way  striking.  The  broad  estuary, 
the  wooded  heights  above  it,  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
town,  unite  to  form  a  singularly  varied  landscape.  It  was 
here,  on  the  wide  expanse  of  water  into  which  the  mouth 
of  the  great  Picard  river  spreads  itself,  that  the  fleet  of 
William  rode,  still  waiting  for  the  long-looked-for  south 
wind  which  should  at  once  bear  him  and  his  host  to  the 
shores  of  Sussex.  Its  numbers  seem  to  have  been  some- 
what lessened  from  the  numbers,  whatever  those  numbers 
were,  of  th€  fleet  which  had  been  gathered  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dive.  We  hear  of  losses  from  shipwreck,  and  of  losses 
from  desertion ;'  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  we  ought  to  add  losses  from  at  least  partial  actions 
with  English  ships.'  At  any  rate,  from  what  cause  soever, 
a  good  many  men  were  missing  from  William's  muster ; 
and  we  are  told  that  he  imitated  the  well-known  stratagem 
of  Xerxes,*  by  causing  the  recovered  bodies  of  the  drowned 
men  to  be  buried  as  secretly  as  might  be,  lest  the  know- 
ledge of  their  losses  might  serve  to  dishearten  his  followers.*^ 
Still  the  wind  was  not  favourable ;  the  west  wind  had 
brought  the  fleet  to  Saint  Valery,  but  the  south  wind  was 
not  yet  willing  to  bring  it  to  any  English  haven.     AJl  the 

*  See  Lefils,  p.  64.  I  will  not  enter  into  any  controversy  as  to  the  date 
of  the  so-called  Tower  of  Harold,  or  as  to  the  origin  of  its  name.  It  may  be 
called  after  some  other  Harold,  or  the  name  may  be,  as  M.  Lefils  suggests, 
a  corruption  of  something  quite  different.  But  in  any  case  it  was  not,  what 
the  legend  makes  it,  the  place  of  the  imprisonment  of  Harold  the  son  of 
Godwine,  which  was  undoubtedly  at  Beaurain.     See  above,  p.  224. 

*  Will.  Pict.  226.  "Princeps,  qnem  neque  mora  sive  contrarietas  venti, 
neque  terribilia  naufragia,  neque  pavida  fuga  multorum  qui  fidem  spopon- 
derant,  frangere  prsevalent.^* 

'  See  above,  p.  339.  I  am  by  no  means  clear  that  some  trace  of  these 
engagements,  probably  of  no  great  importance,  may  not  lurk  in  the  ''  pavida 
fuga"  of  William  of  Poitiers.     See  Appendix  DD. 

*  Herod,  viii.  24. 

•■^  Will.  Pict.  125.  "Quin  et  consilio  adversitatibus  obvius,  submersorum 
interituR  quantum  poterat  occiiltavit,  latentius  tumulando.*^ 


xues. 
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time  then  that  Harold  was  engaged  in  his  great  Northern  chap.  xv. 
march  and  in  his  victory  at  Stamfordbridge,  William  was 
still  lying  inactive  in  his  second  naval  quarters   at  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme. 

But  with  William  time  was  never  idle;  he  had  ever  The  anny 
at  his  command  the  resources  of  both  worlds  to  fill  up^^^^. 
any  time  of  constrained   inaction.     He  was  even  more^^°?""^ 

J  ^  reUgioiiB 

bound  to  respect  the  property  of  his  allies  and  vassals  ceremo- 
than  to  respect  that  of  his  own  subjects.  He  occupied 
himself  as  diligently  in  care  for  his  commissariat  at  Saint 
Valery  as  he  had  done  at  the  Dive.*  By  constant  ex- 
hortations he  kept  up  the  spirits  of  those  of  his  men  who 
were  already  beginning  to  shrink  from  the  enterprise.' 
And  the  champion  of  the  Churchy  the  pious  leader  of  the 
great  expedition  for  the  second  conversion  of  the  erring 
English^  was  not  likely  to  be  sparing  at  such  a  moment 
in  tho^  means  of  spiritual  excitement  of  which  he  so  well 
knew  the  value.  Prayers  and  sacred  rites  of  every  kind 
were  employed,  in  order  to  move  Heaven  to  send  the 
looked-for  wind  which  should  wafb  its  servants  to  do  its 
bidding  beyond  the  sea.  The  Duke  himself  was  unwearied 
in  his  devotions  within  the  minster  of  Saint  Valery,  nor 
did  he  pay  less  regard  to  the  outside  of  the  temple  than 
to  the  inside.  His  eyes  were  ever  watching  the  weather- 
cock on  the  minster  tower;  when  he  saw  it  pointing  to 
the  souths  his  heart  was  downcast  and  his  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  but  the  least  turn  in  the  opposite  direction 
again  kindled  his  hopes.  Still  the  wind  came  not;  the 
sky  was  cloudy;  the  weather  was  cold  and  rainy;  for 
fifteen  days  all  the  powers  of  the  air  seemed  steadily  bent 
against  the  enterprise.'    At  last  recourse  was  had  to  a 

^  Will.  Pict.  125.     "  Commeatum  indies  augendo  inopiam  lenivit.** 

'  Tb.     "  Ad  hoc  hortamine  diverse  retraxit  exterritos,  animavit  paventes." 

'  Wid.  Amb.  54 ; 

*'  Nam  ter  quinqiie  dies  compldsti  finibus  illis, 
Exspectans  summi  Judids  aiudlium. 
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CHAP.  XV.  ceremony  of  special  solemnity,  one  which,  it  was  thought, 
^r^9^^  could  not  fail  to  wrine:  the  loner-wished-for  boon  from  the 

of  the  body  ^  ^ 

of  Saint      saints  and   from   their   Creator.     At  the  request  of  the 

^'      Duke  and  his  army,  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  Saint  Valery 

came  forth  from  their  church  in  solemn  procession,  bearing 

the  shrine  which  held  the  wonder-working  body  of  their 

glorified  patron.     A  carpet  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and 

the  shrine  was  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  army,  awaiting 

their  devotions  and  their  offerings.     The  Duke  and  all  his 

host  knelt  in  prayer  for  the  withdrawal   of  the  adverse 

breeze  and  the  sending  of  one  more  favourable.     Nor  was 

their  bounty  less  than  their  faith;    the  shrine  of  Saint 

Valery  was  hidden  by  the  pieces  of  money  showered  down 

as  offerings  by  his  worshippers.^ 

The  south       The  dcvotion  and  the  pious  liberality  of  the  Norman 

y^j^         host  did  not  pass  unrewarded.     The  prayers  and  the  gifts 

Wednes-     q^  William  and  his  followers  did  their  work.     The  costly 

Sept  ay.    Offerings  at  Caen,  the  crowning  act  of  devotion  at  Saint 

.^  Eoclesiam  sancti  devot&  mente  firequentans, 

^  nil  piira  dabas  ingeminando  preces. 

/  Inspicis  et  tempi!  gallus  qua  vertitur  aurd, ; 

— "^  Auster  si  spirat,  Lsetus  abinde  redis  : 

Si  Bubito  Boreas  Austrum  divertit  et  arcet, 

Effusis  lacrimis  fletibus  ora  rigas. 
Desolatus  eras  :  frigus  &ciebat  et  imber, 
Et  polus  obtectuB  nubibus  et  pluviis." 
The  edition  in  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica  has  "ter  quinque  dies," 
while  those  of  Giles  and  Michel  have  "  turn  quinque."     The  former  reading 
is  obviously  right,  as  explaining  the  expression  in  v.  53  of  "longa  difl5- 
cilisque  mora."     With  William's  looking  at  the  weathercock,  compare  the 
passage  of  Macaulay  referred  to  in  p.  387. 
*  These  last  details  come  fix)m  Wace,  1 1579 ; 
"  Poiz  unt  tant  li  covent  prei<S  Cil  ki  debveient  mer  passer ; 

Ke  la  chasse  Saint-Valeri  Tant  i  ont  tuit  deniers  offert, 

Mistrent  as  chams  sor  un  tapi.         Tot  li  cors  saint  en  ont  covert." 
Als  cors  saint  vinrent  tuit  orer 
The  bringing  out  of  the  body  of  the  saint,  which  evidently  made  a  deep 
impression,  is  also  recorded  by  William  of  Poitiers  (125),  Orderic  (500  B), 
and  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238).     Guy  of  Amiens,  whom  we  should 
have  expected  to  be  eloquent  on  the  subjtxjt,  holdn  his  peace. 
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Valery,  at  last  availed  to  release  the  new  Agamemnon  from  ohap.  xv. 
his  unwilling  sojourn  at  another  Aulis.^  In  the  milder 
belief  of  William's  age  the  virginity  of  Cecily  was  an 
offering  more  acceptable  to  Heaven  than  the  bloody  sacri- 
fice of  Iphigeneia.  And  at  last  so  many  prayers  were 
heard.  ^J}n  Wednesday  the  twenty-seventh  of  September, 
two  days  after  Haro^!s  victory  at  Stamfordbridge,  the 
south  wind  blew.^         / 

The  camp  was  in  a  tumult  of  joy  and  thankfulness.  The  The  em- 
wished-for  hour  was  at  last  come.  England  and  its  spoils 
seemed  to  lie  before  them,  ready  to  be  grasped  by  the 
hands  of  the  champions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Norman 
saint«.  Men  were  seen  everywhere  lifting  up  their  hands 
to  heaven,  exhorting  one  another  and  rejoicing  that  the 
hours  of  weariness  were  over,  that  the  moment  of  action 
at  last  had  come.'  In  the  midst  of  the  general  joy  came 
the  Duke's  orders  for  immediate  embarcation.  William, 
as  eager  by  temper  as  he  was  cautious  by  reflexion,  was 
foremost  in  urging  his  followers  to  hasten  on  board  their 
vessels,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  making  for  the  promised 


>  William  of  Poitiers  has  his  head  fUU  of  Agamemndn  and  of  Xerx^ 
but  this  obvious  analogy  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  Yet  who 
can  help  thinking  of  the  northern  blasts,  the  wvoal  dw6  'Xrfiiiiovot  fwkovacu 
(.^Esch.  Ag.  185  et  seqq.),  which  delayed  the  fleet  of  the  Achaians,  and  of 
the  sacrifice  by  which  alone  help  could  be  gained  ? 

'  All  our  accounts  directly  connect  the  favourable  wind  with  the  religious 
ceremony  which  had  just  been  performed.  William  of  Poitiers  (125)  de- 
scribes the  rite,  and  immediately  adds,  "Spirante  dein  aurft  exspectatft.** 
So  Orderic  (500  B)  ;  "  Denique  dum  prosper  ventus  multorum  votis  optatns, 
Deo  volente,  subito  spiravit.*'  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iii.  238)  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  emphatic ;  "  Nee  mora  interoessit,  quin  prosper  flatus  car- 
basa  impleret."  Guy  of  Amiens  (70),  not  mentioning  the  special  ceremony, 
attributes  the  change  of  weather  to  William's  prayers  generally; 

**  Yelle  tuum  tandem  pius  ut  Deus  est  miseratus. 
Pro  votoque  tibi  suppeditavit  opus.** 

"  Will.  Pict.  125.  ''Voces  cum  manibus  in  coelum  gratificantes,  ac  simul 
tumultus  invicem  incitans  toUitur.**  Both  this  writer  and  Guy  of  Amiens 
give  very  full  and  vivid  a<yx>unt8  of  the  voyage. 
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OHAF.  XV.  land.^  Bat  his  troops  needed  little  urging ;  the  dread  of 
the  unknown  sea  and  of  the  unknown  land,  the  dread  of  the 
wealth  of  England  and  of  the  might  of  her  defenders,*  had 
all  passed  away.  The  Norman  warriors  were  so  dearly 
the  favourites  of  Heaven,  the  sign  which  they  had  just 
received  so  clearly  showed  that  their  cause  was  the  cause 
of  righteousness,  that  doubt  and  fear  no  longer  lingered  in 
the  mind  of  any  man.  Men  rushed  to  the  shore ;'  one  man 
exhorted  his  followers^  another  his  comrades;  each  was 
eager  to  be  first  on  board,  to  be  foremost  in  the  holy  work. 
The  captain  outstripped  his  soldiers ;  the  soldier  outstripped 
his  companions;  men  left  behind  them  their  goods  and 
their  necessary  stores,  having  one  fear  only  before  their 
eyes,  lest  by  any  mishap  they  should  themselves  be  left 
behind.^  Some  bore  on  their  shoulders  the  swords^  the 
spears,  the  coats  of  niail^  which  would  be  needed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  Some  yoked  themselves  to  wag- 
gons loaded  with  spearsj  and  loaded  also  with  casks  of 
wine.  This  last  was  the  only  kind  of  provision  of  which 
any  great  quantity  seems  to  have  been  thought  needful ; 
conquered  England  was  to  find  the  rest.^    Some  were  busy 


>  Will.  Pict.  125.     "Increpat  atque  uiget  inpuppes  ardena  vehementia 
DudSy  d  quos  ullatenus  moram  nectere  notat.*' 
'  See  above,  p.  395. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.  "  Terra  quam  properantiBsimo  deaeritur,  dubium 
iter  quam  cupientianme  initur."    So  Guy  of  AmieuB,  78 ; : 

**  ProtinuB  una  fuit  mens  onmlbus,  ssqua  voluntas. 
Jam  bene  pacato  credere  se  pelago. 
Quamquam  diversi  tamen  adsunt  Isetificati ; 
Nee  mora,  quiitque  suum  currit  ad  oflSdum." 

*  Will.  Pict.  125.  "£o  celeritatis  motu  impelluntur,  ut  quum  armi- 
gerum  hie,  Bodum  indamet  ille,  plerifue  immemorae  dientum,  aut  socio- 
rum,  aut  rerum  neoessariarum,  id  solum,  ne  relinquantur,  cogitant  et 
festinant.*' 

'  Ti^>estry,  pi.  9.  "  Isti  portant  arinas  ad  naves,  et  hie  trahunt  carrum 
cum  vino  et  armis."  We  shall  hear  presently  of  the  nature  of  the  drink,  at 
least  on  board  the  ducal  ship.  William  dther  despised  or  know  not  of  the 
wine  of  Glouoestenhire.    See  vd.  ii.  p.  14a. 
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in  setting  up  the  masts,  some  in  unfurling  the  sails  ;^  the  ouap.  xv. 
special  work  of  the  horsemen  was  the  harder  task  of 
bringing  their  horses  on  board  the  vessels.^  The  ships 
resounded  with  music;  the  pipe,  the  zittem,  the  drum, 
the  cymbals,  all  were  heard,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
sounded  proudly  over  all.^  Meanwhile  the  Duke  once  more 
made  his  way  to  the  minster  of  Saint  Valery,  and  offered 
his  last  prayers  and  gifts  on  Gaulish  ground  before  he 
went  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  island  realm/  Before 
he  reached  his  ship,  evening  had  set  in.  The  moon  was 
hidden  and  the  heavens  were  clouded  over.  The  Duke 
therefore  ordered  every  ship  to  bear  a  light,*  while  on  the 
top  of  the  mast  of  his  own  Mora  a  huge  lantern  blazed 
to  be  the  guiding  star  of  the  whole  navy.  William  now  William 
went  on  board ;  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  voice  of  the 
herald  announced  the  Duke's  last  orders  before  setting  sail. 
The  ships  were  to  keep  as  near  together  as  might  be,  and 
to  follow  closely  after  the  beacon-light  of  his  own  ship. 
When  they  were  well  out  to  sea,  they  were  to  rest  a  while 
in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  till  the  signals  speaking 
alike  to  the  eye  and  ear  had  again  issued  the  ducal  com- 

*  Wid.  Amb.  82  ; 

**  Sublimant  alii  malos,  aliique  laborant 

Erectb  malis  addere  vela  super." 
"  lb.  84 ; 

**  Plurima  oogit  equos  equitum  pars  scandere  naves.** 

'  lb.  90; 

**  Hinc  resonando  tubee  varios  dant  mille  boatus. 

Fistula  cum  calamis,  et  fidibus  dthara ; 

Tympana  taurinis  implent  mugitibus  auras ; 

Alternant  modules  oymbala  clara  sues.** 

*  lb.  98 ; 

"  Sed  tu  templa  petis  sancti  supra  memorati, 

Muneribusque  datis  cnrris  adire  ratem." 

*  lb.  106 ; 

"  Nox  ubi  cseca  polum  tenebrosis  oocupat  umbris, 

Et  negat  obsequium  Cynthia  tecta  tibi, 
Imples  non  aliter  &cibu8  rutilantibus  undas, 

Sidera  quam  ocelum,  sole  ruente,  replent. 
Quot  fuerant  naves,  totidem  tu  lumina  spargis. 


J-  »> 
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CHAP.  XV.  mands  from  the  ducal  vessel.^  The  fleet  set  sail ;  the 
vessels  halted  and  rested  as  the  Duke  had  ordered.  But 
before  day-break  the   trumpet  again  sounded  from  the 

Details  of  Mora,  and  the  lantern  again  blazed  at  her  mast.  The  ships 
^**^^*^*  again  set  sail ;  but  the  ship  which  carried  William  and 
his  fortunes,  guided  by  the  skilful  hand  of  her  pilot 
Stephen,*  fiur  outstripped  all  her  followers.^  We  are  told 
that  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  like  that  of  the  divine  barks 
of  Scheria,  adapted  itself  to  the  eagerness  of  her  master  ;^ 

^  WiU.  Pict.  125.  "Dat  pneconia  voce  edictum,  ut,  quum  in  altum  sint 
deductflB,  paullulom  noctb  oonquiescant  non  longe  a  bu&  rates  cunctee  in  an* 
ooris  fluitantes,  donee,  in  ejus  mall  summo  lampade  conspectft,  extemplo 
buoduBB  dangorem  cuzsds  aodpiant  signum."    So  Roman  de  Ron,  1 1588 ; 

"  Une  lanteme  fist  li  Dus 
Metre  en  sa  nef  el  mast  de  sua." 
The  lantern  on  the  Duke^s  mast  is  shown  plain  enough  in  the  Tapestry, 
pi.  9 ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Guy ;  unless  it  lurks  in  the  more 
general  words  (i  1 1), 

"  ImpositsB  malis  permulta  luce  latemse 
Tramite  directo  per  mare  vela  regunt." 

He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  order  for  the  mid-sea  halt,  much  as  in 
William  of  Poitiers. 

Compare  the  description  of  the  voyage  of  Scipio  in  Livy,  xxix.  25  ;  **  Lu- 
mina  in  navibus  singula  rostratse,  bina  onerariae  haberent ;  in  prsBtorift  nave 
insigne  noctumum  trium  luminum  fore."  See  also  the  description  of  the^ 
voyage  of  the  other  William,  Macaulay,  ii.  477. 

'-*  We  get  the  name  of  "Stephanus  filius  Airadri"  from  Orderic,  868  A, 
where  his  son  is  made  to  say  to  Heniy  the  First,  "  Ipse  in  omni  vita  sua 
patri  tuo  in  mari  servivit.  Nam  ilium  in  sua  puppe  vectum  in  Angliam 
condiudt,  quando  contra  Haraldum  pugnaturus  in  Angliam  perrexit.  Hu jus- 
modi  autem  officio  usque  ad  mortem  famulando  ei  placuit,  et  ab  eo  multis 
honoratus  exeniis,  inter  contribules  suos  magnifice  floruit."  But  if  we 
accept  the  story  of  Matilda's  gift,  the  words  "  sua  puppis"  must  be  taken 
as  meaning  merely  that  William  went  in  the  ship  that  Stephen  steered,  not 
that  the  Mora  was  Stephen's  property. 

'  Will.  Pict.  I  a6.  *'  Solutis  noctu  post  quietem  navibus,  vehens  Ducem 
retro  ceteras  agillime  reliquit." 

*  lb.  "  [Navis]  ardentius  ad  victoriam  properantis  imperio  suae  velod- 
tatis  parilitate  quasi  obtemperans."   So  Od.  viii.  577 ; 

ov  ydp  ^cu^Kffffft  KvfifpyrjT^pta  iaaiv, 

&KX*  avToix  taaffi  vo^fAara  koI  (f>p4va$  dy^pwv. 
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bat  it  is  plain  that  one  reason  for  the  special  fleetness  of  ohap.  xv. 

William's  ship  was  that  she  was  one  of  the  few  vessels  in 

the  fleet  which  were  unencumbered  by  horses.*    The  day 

was  now  dawning,  and  the  ducal  ship  was  alone.     At  the 

Duke's  bidding  a  sailor  climbed  the  mast  to  see  whether 

any  of  the  other  vessels  were  in  sight.     But  the  morning 

light  as  yet  showed  him  nothing  on  all  sides  but  the  sea 

and  the  sky.^    The  Duke  ordered  a  halt ;  the  anchor  was 

cast,   and  William,   as  if  in  his   own  house,   ordered  a 

plentiful  breakfast  to  be  served  up.    The  rich  contents  of 

one  of  the  dasks  of  wine  were  not  forgotten ;  and  William  in 

cheerful  mood  bade  his  men  be  of  good  heart  and  assured 

them  that  their  comrades  would  soon  overtake  them ;  Ood, 

in  whose  cause  they  were  setting  forth,  would  watch  over 

the  safeiy  of  all  the  host.^    The  sailor  was  again  sent  to 

the  mast-head,  and  he  could  now  say  that  four  ships  were 

in  sight.     Before  long  he  saw  such  a  multitude  that  their 

masts  looked  like  a  forest  upon  the  waves.^    The  heart  of 

William  was  lifted  up  in  thankfulness.^    The  south  wind 

still  blew ;  in  the  morning  light  the  lantern  was  no  longer 

needed ;   the  chequered  colours  of  the  sails  of  the  Mora 

were  now  the  beacon  on  which  every  eye  in  the  whole 

fleet  was  flxed.^     England  was  soon  in  sight,  and  by  nine 

^  In  ihe  Tapestry,  pll.  9,  10,  horses  are  seen  in  all  the  ships  except  in  the 
Duke^B  own  and  in  one  other  near  to  it. 

'  Will.  Pict.  126.  '' JuBsuB  mane  remex  mali  ab  alto  num  quad  veniant 
consequse  speculari,  praeter  pelagus  et  aera  prospectui  suo  aliud  nihil  com- 
parere  indicat." 

'  lb.  "  Confestim  ancor&  jacta,  ne  metas  atque  moeror  comitem  tuibam 
confunderet,  abundanB  prandium,  nee  Baecho  piffmentato  careM,  animo- 
Biaaimns  Dux,  acsi  in  ccenaculo  domestico,  memorabili  cum  hilaritate  aooepit^ 
cunctos  actutum  affore  promittens,  Deo  oujus  eos  tutels  credidit  adducente.** 

*  lb.  ''Inquisitus  denuo  speculator,  naves  quattuor  advenire,  tertio 
tantas  exdamat  ut  arborum  veliferarum  uberrima  densitas  nemoiis  pnestet 
similitudinem.** 

^  lb.  1 26.  ''  Quam  ex  intimo  corde  divinam  glorificaverit  pietatem  con- 
jidendum  cuivis  relinquimus."  The  beholders  of  William's  devotions  were 
admitted  into  the  Palace  of  Truth. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.     "Omnibus  itaque  ad  prstorie  puppis  vermi- 
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oRAv.xT.  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  twenty-eighth  of  Sep- 
wniiam     tember,  the  Norman  claimant  of  her  Crown  had  already 

lands  at  '  ^ 

Pevensey.   set  foot  upon  her  shores.^ 

Thuradaj, 
September 

'^'  He  landed  at  a  spot  so  memorable  in  the  earliest  English 

history  that,  to  one  who  muses  there,  the  landing  even  of 
William  himself  seems  but  of  secondary  interest.'  William 
came,  as  it  might  seem,  to  pour  a  new  Latin  and  Celtic  in* 
fusion  into  Teutonic  England.  He  brought  his  Romanized 
Northmen  and  the  Welsh  of  the  Lesser  Britain  to  bear 
rule  over  Saxons^  Angles,  and  Danes  who  had  never  fallen 
Besarip-  away  from  their  Teutonic  heritage.  He  came  to  begin 
liistoirical  ^^  work  on  a  spot  where  the  Saxon  of  old  had  dealt  one 
^^^  of  the  heaviest  of  all  his  blows  against  the  Boman  and 
the  place,  the  Briton.  He  came  to  subdue  England  on  one  of  the 
spots  which  had  seen  most  done  to  turn  Britain  into 
England.  A  north-west  course  from  Saint  Yalery  had 
brought  the  invading  fleet  to  a  point  in  that  eastern  part 
of  the  South-Saxon  coast  which^  trending  to  the  north-east, 
is  cut  oflF  in  a  marked  way  by  the  promontory  of  Beechy 
Head  from  that  long  and  nearly  straight  line  of  coast 
which  reaches  westward  to  Selsey  Bill.  At  Beechy  Head 
to  the  west,  and  again  near  Hastings  to  the  east,  the 
high  ground  comes  down  to  the  sea.  Between  these 
points  lies  a  long  flat  shore,  where  the  waves  now  break 

culatum  velum  convolantibus."  The  epithet  would  apply  to  the  sails  of  all 
the  ships  as  shown  in  the  Tapestry ;  but  the  sails  of  the  Duke's  ship,  and 
of  those  of  two  others  near  him — perhaps  those  of  his  two  brothers — 
have  the  colours  arranged  in  a  different  way  from  any  of  the  others. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  123; 

"Tertia  telluri  supereminet  hora  diei, 

Quum  mare  postponens  littora  tuta  tenes." 
On  the  date,  see  Appendix  IT. 

•  "  Venit  ad  Pevenesse,"  says  the  Tapestry,  pi.  9.  So  William  of  Poitiers 
(126)  and  William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  34).  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238) 
says  carelessly,  "Pladdo  cursu  Hastingas  appulerunt/'  So  Wace  (11618), 
who  altogether  reverses  the  geography,  making  the  army  land  at  Hastings 
and  go  to  Pevensey  afterwards. 
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on  a  vast  mass  of  sliingle,  which,  at  some  points,  stretches  ohap.  xv. 
a  long  way  inland,  forming  a  wilderness  of  pebbles,  slightly 
relieved  by  small  patches  of  gorse  and  thin  herbage.  Be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  hills — the  hills  which  form  a 
part  of  the  great  Andredes^weald — ^there  lies  a  wide  level, 
but  here  and  there  slight  and  low  projections,  feeble  off- 
shoots from  the  high  ground,  straggle  down  towards  the 
coast.  One  such  post,  commanding  alike  the  sea  and  the  PerenBey 
inland  country,  had  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  Boman  A^a^wiH^ 
city,  and  Anderida,  the  Andredes-ceaster  of  our  fore&thers, 
became,  in  the  later  days  of  Boman  rule  in  Britain,  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  fortresses  which  guarded  the  Saxon  Shore.* 
"Tn  those  days,  and  in  the  days  of  William  also,  Anderida 
was  a  haven  of  the  sea.  The  great  stretch  of  shingle  is 
owing  to  the  later  siltings  which  have  choked  up  so  many 
harbours  along  this  coast ;  in  the  fifth  century  and  in  the 
eleventh  the  sea  still  washed  the  foot  of  the  slight  eminence 
occupied  by  the  city,  and  ships  could  ride  at  anchor  beneath 
the  Boman  walls.^  Of  those  walls  and  of  their  massive  BemBiiu  of 
towers  large  portions  still  remain ;  but  not  a  single  human  ^^^ 
dwelling-place  survives  within  their  circuitr  In  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Boman  city,  the  mediseval  castle  of 
Pevensey,  a  foundation  of  William's  brother  Bobert,'  has 
arisen  and  has  fallen  into  decay.  And  just  without  the 
ancient  walls,  the  villages  of  Pevensey  and  West  Ham, 
each  with  its  Old-English  name  and  its  mediseval  church, 
seem   to   show  by   their  position  that  the  first  Teutonic 

^  On  the  true  meaning  of  this  formula  see  vol.  i.  p.  1 1. 

'  The  question  as  to  the  site  of  Anderida  may  be  looked  cm  as  decided  bj 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hussey  in  the  Sussex  Archseological  CollecdonB,  vi. 
90.  See  also  Mr.  T.  Wright,  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary,  p.  137.  Their 
views  are  confirmed  by  Dr.  Guest,  Salisbuiy  Proceedings,  p.  55.  The  place 
is  well  described  in  the  Gesta  Stephani  (127)  ;  "Est  quidem  Penevesel  cas- 
tellum  editissimo  aggere  sublatum,  muro  venustiBsimo  [vetustissimo  ?]  un- 
dique  prsBmunitum,  gurgite  marino  abluente  inezpugnabiliter  vallatmA,  lod 
difficultate  pene  inaccessum." 

'  Domesday,  20  &,  where  the  usual  account  of  the  town  dues  is  given. 
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OHAP.  xv.  settlers  in  Britain  shrank,   from  whatever   reason,  from 
fixing  their  own  dwellings  on  the   Boman  sites.     Few 
groups  are  more  striking   in    themselves  than  this  as- 
semblage of  antiquities  of  various  dates  and  kinds,  Boman 
and  medisBval,  ecclesiastical  and  military.     But  the  true 
charm  of  the  spot  comes  from  the  memory  that  there  was 
dealt  one  of  the  most  awfrd  of  those  awfril  blows  which 
landing  of  made  our  race  dominant  in  this  our  island.     Second  among 
Cfhidherter  the  Teutonic  settlements,  first  among  the  strictly  Saxon 
^y    ^'    settlements,  the  followers  of  ^Ue  and  Cissa  had  for  four- 
teen years  been  fighting  their  way  onwards   from  their 
first  landing-place  on  British  soil.     The  foundations  of  the 
South-Saxon   Kingdom  had  been  laid  at   Cymenes-ora,^ 
in  the  haven  which  in  after  days  came  to  be  called  after 
the  ciiy  to  which  the  younger  conqueror  gave  his  name.* 
Since  that  day,  the  Saxons  had  been  gradually  spreading 
eastward  towards  the  frontiers  of  their  Jutish  kinsfolk  in 
Tbkiiigof    Kent.    At  last^  as  we  read  in  our  Chronicles,  ''^Ue  and 
^91.  Cissa  beset  Andredes-ceaster,  and  slew  all  that  were  therein, 

nor  was  there  a  Briton  left  there  any  more."'  So  it  was 
that  our  fathers  did  their  work ;  but  so  it  was  that  Eng- 
land became  England.  The  fall  of  Anderida  put  the  last 
stroke  to  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  south-eastern  Britain. 
The  long  range  of  coast,  once  part  of  the  Saxon  Shore 
in  the  elder  sense,  now  became  far  more  truly  a  Saxon 
shore  under  the  rule  of  our  first  Bretwalda.*  The  walls 
which  were  stormed  by  JEWe  and  Cissa  have,  from  that 

*  Chronn.  477. 

'  GLnanceaster  or  Chichester,  the  English  name  of  the  Roman  Kegnum. 
On  the  whole  settlement,  see  Guest,  Salisbury  Proceedings,  p.  54. 

'  Chronn.  491.  "Her  iEHle  and  Cissa  ymbsaeton  Andredes  ceaster,  and 
ofialogon  ealle  ^a  ]pesr  inne  eardedon  ;  ne  wearS  |wer  for|x)n  an  Bret  to  lafe.** 
This  is  the  passage  which  Gibbon  (cap.  xxxviii.  note  142,  vol.  vi.  p.  372 
Milman),  quoting  it  in  the  Latin  version,  calls  "  an  expression  more  dreadful 
in  its  simplicity,  than  all  the  vague  and  tedious  lamentations  of  the  British 
Jeremiah  [Gildas]." 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  137. 
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day  to  this,  remained  as  the  mighty  monument  of  a  fallen  chap.  xv. 
power,  the  sepulchre  of  the  races  which  our  fathers  swept 
away.  In  the  days  of  William,  as  now,  those  walls 
had  already  long  ceased  to  surround  the  dwelling-places 
of  men.^  The  forsaken  city  could  at  most  have  served  as 
an  occasional  place  of  shelter  for  the  people  of  the  two 
English  settlements  which  had  arisen  at  either  end  of  it. 
Beneath  those  awful  ruins,  among  the  memorials  of  ancient 
English  victory,  the  Norman  Duke  now  landed.  He  came, 
as  it  might  seem  to  a  careless  eye,  to  undo  the  work  of 
^Ue  and  Cissa,  to  subject  the  sons  of  the  destroyers  of 
the  Briton  and  the  Roman  to  men  speaking  the  tongue 
of  Bome,  and  in  the  veins  of  many  of  whom  still  flowed 
the  blood  of  the  British  exiles  of  Armorica.  In  truth 
the  errand  on  which  he  came  was  the  exact  opposite.  He 
came,  a  chief  of  Danes  and  Saxons  who  had  fikUen  from 
their  first  love,  who  had  cast  away  the  laws  and  the  speech 
of  their  forefathers,  but  who  now  came  to  the  Teutonic 
island  to  be  won  back  into  the  Teutonic  fold,  to  be  washed 
clean  from  the  traces  of  their  sojourn  in  Roman  lands, 
and  to  win  for  themselves,  among  the  brethren  whom  they 
were  to  meet  as  momentary  enemies,  a  right  to  an  equal 
share  in  the  name,  the  laws,  and  the  glories  of  Teutonic 
England. 

Pevensey  then,  the  English  name  which  had  supplanted  Defence- 
the  ancient  Anderida,  was  the  place  of  William's  landing,  the  coMt 
The  town  is  mentioned  among  those  ports  on  the  southern  *f  ^Jj. 
coast  which  Harold  had  taken  special  care  to  supply  with  lien's  Und- 
garrisons.'     But  at  the  moment  of  William's  landing  the 

^  Hexuy  of  Huntiiigdon,  who  gives  (M.  H.  B.  710  C,  D)  a  filler  aooount 
of  the  siege,  evidently  taken  firam  ballads,  winds  up  his  account  thus; 
"Quia  tot  ibi  damna  toleraverant  extranei,  ita  urbem  destruxerunt  quod 
numquam  postea  reiedificata  est;  locus  tantum,  quasi  nobfUsrimiR  urbu, 
transeuntibus  ostenditur  deeolatus.** 

«  Ord.  Vit.  500  A.     "Heraldus  .  .  .  Hastingas  et  Penevesellum,  alios* 
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OHAP.  XT.  post  was  either  wholly  undefended^  or  defended  by  a  force 
which  found  it  hopeless  to  offer  resistance.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Housecarls  had  gone  northward  with 
the  King,  and  that  the  irregular  levies  which  had  guarded 
the  coast  only  three  weeks  before  were  now  scattered  every 
man  to  his  own  home.^  Any  force  then  which  still  held 
Pevensey,  or  any  other  point  of  the  South-Saxon  coast, 
is  likely  to  have  been  intended  as  a  mere  outpost  to  watch 
and  to  give  the  alarm,  rather  than  to  have  been  placed 
there  with  any  hope  of  seriously  withstanding  the  in- 
vaders. Harold  had  doubtless  hoped  that  the  winds  which 
had  delayed  William  so  long  would  still  work  in  the  cause 
of  England.  He  trusted  that  the  enemy's  passage  would 
be  delayed  till  he  could  himself  return  to  the  southern 
Lackj       coast  at  the  head  of  the  victors  of  Stamfordbridflfe.     But 

momeiit  of  ^ 

William's    the  fortune  of  William  bore  him  to  the  English  shore 

^*^^^*^'       at  the  very  moment  which  suited  his  purpose.     A  little 

earlier  or  a  little  later,  he  would  have  met  with  a  vigorous 

and^  in  all  likelihood,  a  successful  resistance.     On  that 

Saint  MichaeFs  Eve  he  met  with  no  resistance  whatever. 

There  were  neither  ships  to  hinder  him  from  drawing  near 

to  the  shore,^  nor  soldiers  to  withstand  him  in  the  act 

He  lands     of  laudinff.     The  crews  of  the  whole  Norman  fleet  dis- 
without  ^   . 

resLBtance.  embarked  without  a  blow  being  struck  against  them.^    But 
the  array  in  which   they  disembarked   seems   plainly  to 

que  portus  maris  Neustriae  oppositos,  .  .  .  toto  anno  illo  cum  multis  navibus 
et  militibuB  callide  Berraverat." 

•  See  above,  p.  339. 

•  I  look  with  great  suspicion  on  the  statement  of  William  of  Poitiers  and 
Guy  of  Amiens  about  Harold  sending  a  vast  naval  force  to  hinder  William^s 
landing.  See  Appendix  DD.  At  all  events  no  English  ships  were  near  at 
the  time. 

•  Will.  Pict.  126.  "Libere  naves  egreditur,  pugn&  null4  obstante." 
Ord.  Vit.  500  B.  "  Nemine  resistente  littus  maris  gaudens  arripuit."  So 
Guy  of  Amiens,  127; 

**  Debita  terra  tibi,  pavidis  nudata  colonis, 
Lseta  sinu  pladdo  teque  tuosque  capit." 


use 
omen. 
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show  that  they  had  at  least  reckoned  on  meeting  with  geaf.xv. 
anned  resistance.     The  fleet  was  not  allowed  to  be  scat-  Details  of 
tered ;  the  ships  all  steered  for  the  same  point,  and  cast  i^ .  ^^^ 
anchor  as  near  together  as  might  be  in  the  one  haven  ^^x^ 
of  Pevensey.^    The  wide  stretch  of  shore  at  this  point 
would  render  such  a  course  especially  easy.     As  soon  as  * 
the  anchors  were  cast,  the  ships  were  run  ashore,  the  masts 
were  lowered,  the  shields  and  saddles  were  unladen,  the 
horses  were  set  free  from  their  unfamiliar  prisons.^     The 
fighting  men  then  landed  as  nearly  as  might  be  in  battle 
array.     The  first  armed  man  who  set  foot  on  English 
ground  was  Duke  William  himself.   As  he  came  down  from  vnniam 
his  ship,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  with  both  bis  hands  ready 
upon  the  ground.     A  loud  cry  of  grief  was  raised  at  the  ^^® 
evil  omen.     But  the  ready  wit  of  William  failed  him  not. 
"  By  the  splendour  of  God,"  he  cried,  "  I  have  taken  seizin 
of  my  kingdom,   the   earth   of  England  is  in  my  two 
hands."  ^     It  is  added  that  a  soldier,  of  kindred  spirit  with 
his  leader,  ran  forward,  and  plucking  a  handful  of  thatch 

^  It  is  plain  that  the  ships  were  brought  to  shore  as  near  together  as 
might  be.     Wace  (11619)  distinctly  asserts  this;    ''L*une  nef  k  I'altre 
acoeterent.**    There  is  no  ground  for  the  notion  of  Mr.  Hayley,  quoted  by 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  316),  "That  William  did  not  land  his  army  at  any  one 
particular  spot,  at  Bulverhithe  or  Hastings,  as  is  supposed ;  but  at  all  the 
several  proper  places  for  landing  along  the  coast  firom  Bexelei  to  Winchelsea.*' 
'  This  process  is  graphically  shown  in  the  Tapestiy,  pi.  10 ;  ''Hie  exeunt 
caballi  de  navibus.'* 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  11711  ; 
'*  Quant  li  Dus  primes  fors  issi,  Seignors,  par  la  reeplendor  D^, 

Sor  sez  dous  palmes  fors  chaiC ;  La  terre  ai  as  dous  mainz  seiade ; 

Sempres  i  out  lev4  grant  cri  Sans  chalenge  n*iert  maiz  guerpie ; 

E  distrent  tuit :  mal  signe  est  d ;    Tote  est  nostre  quant  qu*il  i  a ; 

Et  il  lor  a  en  haut  cri^ ;  Or  verrai  ki  hardi  serra." 

William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238)  seems  to  mix  up  this  saying  of  the  Duke's 
with  the  saying  of  the  soldier  quoted  directly  afterwards ;  "  In  egressu  navis 
pede  lapsus,  eventum  in  melius  commutavit,  aodamante  sibi  proximo  milite, 
'Tenes,'  inquit,  'Angliam,  Comes,  Hex  futurus.***  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy,  in  his 
note,  suspects,  perhaps  with  reason,  the  whole  stoiy,  on  account  of  its  like- 
ness to  the  story  of  Cssar  (Suet.  Julius,  59) ;  **  Prolapsus  in  egressu  nayis, 
Tcrso  ad  melius  omine,  'Teneo  te,'  inquit,  'Africa.*" 
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OHAP.  XV.  from  a  cottage,  placed  it  in  the  Duke's  hand  as  seizin,  not 
only  of  England,  but  of  all  that  England  held  within  it. 
"I  accept  it,"  answered  the   Duke;  ''and  may  Ood  be 
with  us."* 
^iL^         The  whole  army  now  landed  in  order.     First  came  the 
ing.  archers,  ready  for  fight,  with  bended  bows  and  quivers 

slung  at  their  sides.  They  scoured  the  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  shore,  but  they  nowhere  found  an  armed 
enemy  to  resist  them.^  Next  came  the  knights,  all  in 
their  helmets  and  harness.  They  at  once  mounted  their 
horses,  and  formed  in  the  plain  as  if  to  call  forth  the 
hidden  defenders  of  England  to  battle."  But  not  a  blow 
was  struck;  Pevensey  was  occupied  as  the  first-fruits  of 
the  invasion ;  a  garrison  was  left  to  secure  William's  first 
possession  on  English  ground,  and  the  words  of  one  of  our 
informants  might  almost  imply  that  some  part  of  the 
Roman  ruins  was  once  more  turned,  in  the  rough  and 
hurried  way  which  was  all  £hat  the  time  allowed,  to  pur- 
poses of  defence.  One  object  of  this-  fortification  and 
garrison  was  to  guard  the  ships,  which  had  been  drawn 
on  shore  and  which  were  now  to  be  left  behind.*    For  the 

^  Boman  de  Rou,  11725  ; 

"Sire,  dist'il,  avant  venez,  Vostre  est  sainz  dote  li  pais. 

Ceste  saisine  recevez ;  E  li  Dus  respont :  Jo  Totrd, 

De  oeete  terre  tob  saisis,  E  Dex  i  seit  ensemle  od  mei.'* 

*  lb.  1 1636; 

"  Li  rivage  iint  tuit  porcace, 
Nul  hoem  anu^  n'i  ont  trov^." 

*  lb.  1 1642; 

"  Ensemble  vindrent  al  gravier,       Tuit  orent  ceintes  les  espies, 
GheBCun  arm6  sor  son  destrier.     Et  plain  vindrent  lances  ley^." 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (127)  says  of  the  forts  both  at  Pevensey  and  at 
HastingSy  that  they  were  "qusa  sibi  receptaculo,  navibus  propugnaculo, 
forent."    So  Guy  (141 ;) 

"  Littora  custodis,  metuens  amittere  naves, 
Mcenibus  et  munis,  castraque  ponis  ibi." 

This  shows  the  fiEdsehood  of  the  story  of  William  burning  his  ships,  of  which 
the  first  traces  appear  in  Wace,  11731 ; 
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stay  of  the  Norman  host  at  Pevensey  was  not  a  long  one.  chap.  xv. 
No  great  amount  of  provisions  had  been  brought  with 
them,  nor  could  the  town  of  Pevensey  and  its  neighbour- 
hood supply  food  for  so  great  a  multitude.^    It  was  needful 
to  move  to  some  wealthier  and   more   convenient  post, 
which  would  aflFord   better  head-quarters  for  the  army, 
and  which  might  serve  as  a  central  point  for  a  systematic 
harrying  of  the  country.     Only  one  day  therefore  was  The  anny 
spent  at  Pevensey ;  on  the  next  day,  the  feast  of  the  Arch-  Hasthigs. 
angel  so  deeply  reverenced  by  Norman  devotion,  the  army  gSf^' 
marched  on  eastward,  probably  along  the  line  of  a  Roman 
road,  and  came  to  the  town  which  William  chose  as  his 
base  of  operations  for  this  memorable  campaign.    That 
campaign  can  be  called  by  no  name  so  fitting  as  the 
Campaign    of   Hastings;   for    Hastings    was    the    head- 
quarters of  William,  the  centre  of  the  whole  operations 
of  the  campaign.     But  in  speaking  of  the  great  battle 
itself,  the  name  of  Hastings  simply  leads  to  geogpnphicai 
confusions.   I  speak  therefore  of  the  Campaign  of  Hastings, 

"  Dune  fist  a  toz  dire  h  crier,  A  ierre  traites  d  perdee, 

Et  as  majriniers  comander  Ke  li  coarz  ne  revertissent 

Ke  li  nds  fussent  desp^es,  Ne  par  H  n^  ne  s^enfolssent." 

William  of  Jumibgee  (vii.  54)  certainly  nukkes  the  most  of  the  fort  at 
Pevensey;  "Statim  firmissimo  yallo  castnun  condidit,  probisque  militibuB 
commisit."  The  notion  that  some  part  of  the  Boman  walls  was  made  use 
of  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  Guy  (143) ; 

"  Diruta  quae  fuerant  dudum  castella  reformas ; 
Ponis  custodes  ut  tueantur  ea.** 
The  present  castle  of  Pevensey  stands  within  the  walls,  and  is  &r  more 
shattered   than    they.     It  doubtless  represents  the  castle  of  Robert  of 
Mortain  spoken  of  in  the  Chronicle  and  Florence,  1088,  and  that  doubtless 
grew  out  of  the  first  fort  of  WUliam. 

^  See  the  Tapestry,  pi.  10.  "  Festinavenmt  Hastinga  ut  cibum  n^* 
rentur."  They  are  going  as  fiutt  as  the  messengers  sent  to  Guy  of  Ponthieu 
(see  above,  p.  225),  but  they  are  not  bare-headed. 

It  is  impossible  to  guess  where  Thierry  (i.  273)  found  that  "k  Pevensey, 
lieu  de  d^barquement  de  Tarmde,  les  soldats  Normands  partag^nt  entre 
eux  les  maisons  des  vaincus.**  He  refers  to  Domesday,  26,  where  there  is 
not,  and  could  not  well  be^  anything  of  the  kind. 
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OHAP.  TV,  while  to  the  battle  itself  I  restore  its  true  ancient  name  of 

Senlac.^ 
Dewoip-         The  town  and  port  of  Hastings^  is  one  which  has  been 
Qurij  more  than  once   mentioned  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our 

^[J^T^  history.'  Its  name  has  been  made  memorable  by  the  zeal 
and  energy  which  its  seamen  showed  in  their  pursuit  of 
1049.  the  pirate-ships  of  Swegen  after  the  murder  of  Beom.* 
Like  Pevensey,  it  had  been  garrisoned  by  Harold.'  And 
yet  the  town  seems  to  have  surrendered  to  William  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  Hastings,  like  most  other  English 
towns,  had  most  likely  no  fortifications  which  could  resist 
Norman  arts  of  attack,  and  the  prowess  of  the  seamen, 
whose  force  would  at  any  time  have  been  weak  against 
the  vast  fleet  of  William,  was  \itterly  useless  now  that  the 
invaders  had  actually  landed.  The  town  is  placed  on  a 
part  of  the  coast  where  the  hills  come  close  down  upon  the 
sea,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wide  open  fiats 
which  the  Normans  had  just  left  behind  them  at  Pevensey. 
Two  gorges  between  hiUs  open  immediately  upon  the 
water;  the  eastern  opening  is  filled  up  by  the  elder,  the 
western  by  the  more  modem,  town  of  Hastings.  The 
hill  which  divides  the  two  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  which  doubtless  marks  the  sight  of  William's  head- 
Import-      quarters.     The  position  was  an  important  one;  it  com- 

aiiceofthe 

poflition.  manded  the  great  roads  east  and  west,  and  also  the  north 
road  leading  directly  between  London  and  the  coast. 
William  therefore  chose  Hastings  as  a  permanent  camp.' 

*  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward  (4333)  gives  an  amusing  origin  for 
the  name.     William 

'*  Une  tur  ferme  e  renuvele,  IlasHvevfieni  ke  £u  ferm^, 

Ke  li  Dues  Hastinges  apele,  E  pur  co  fu  si  appcl(5e." 

So  M.  Paris,  Abbreviatio  Chroniconum,  iii.   169  ;  "Castrum  quod  festi- 
nanter  construxerat  Hastingam  appellayit." 

■  See  vol.  I.  p.  347.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

*  See  above,  p.  405. 

*  Chron.  Wig.     "  Hi  .  .  .  worhton  castel  set  Hsestingaport." 
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After   coDsoltation  with   his   brothers,    Bishop   Odo  and  chap.xv. 
Count  Robert,  he  gave  orders  for  the  building  of  one  of  ^^j^J^ 
those  wooden  fortresses  which  were  so  constantly  run  up  entrenched 
for  sudden  emergencies  in  Norman  warfare,  and   which  the  hilL 
often  proved  the  forerunners  of  more  lasting  fortresses  of 
stone.     The  time  at  William's  command  allowed  only  of 
the  digging  of  a  trench,  the  casting  up  of  a  mound,  and 
the  fortification  of  its  summit  ¥nth  a  castle  of  wood.^     But 
it  was  doubtless   this  temporary  work  which  formed  the 
germ  of  the  stately  castle  which  in  after  days  crowned 
the  height  of  Hastings,  and  within  whose  walls  arose  a 
church  and  college^  whose  chief  stalls  less  than  a  hundred 
years  after  this   time,   formed  one  of  the  countless  pre- 
ferments of  the   worldly    Archdeacon  who  was  so    soon 
to  be  transformed  into  the  champion  and  martyr  of  the 
Church.' 


It  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  at  Pevensey  or  at  Hastings  Slight  loss 

;;        ,  of  the  fleet 

that  the  Duke  reviewed  his  troops,  and  found,  so  we  are  on  the 
told  in  one  account,  that  two  only  of  his  ships  had  been  ^*^y*^' 

^  WnUam  of  Poitieni-  mentions  the  fortifications  at  Pevensey  and  at 
Hastings  in  the  same  breath.  See  above,  p.  408.  William  of  Jmni^ges, 
having  mentioned  that  of  Pevensey,  goes  on  (vii.  34)  to  say,  "Festinut 
Hastingas  venit,  ibique  cUo  opert  aliud  firmavit.**  (It  must  be  this  passage, 
or  some  other  to  the  same  effect,  that  suggested  the  grotesque  bit  of  ety* 
mology  which  I  have  just  quoted.)  In  the  Tapestiy  (pi.  11)  we  see  the 
Duke  in  consultation  with  his  brothers;  then  follows,  "Iste  jnsait  ut/ode- 
retwr  castellum  at  Hastingaceastra."  The  pickaxe  and  spade  are  being 
largely  used,  the  "agger"  is  rising,  and  the  buildings  seem  to  be  of  wood. 
So  Wace  (11656); 

**  Par  cunseil  firent  esgarder  Li  cheviles  tutes  dol^ 

Been  lieu  &  fort  chastel  garder.  Orent  en  granz  bariz  port^ ; 

Done  ont  des  n^  mairrien  get^,  Ainz  ke  il  fust  bien  avespr^, 

A  la  terre  Font  tra!n^.  En  ont  ut  chastelet  fenn^.** 
Trestui  perd^  i  tut  dol^ ; 

Wace*s  confusion  of  geographical  order  must  not  be  foigotten,  but  no  doubt 
the  description  of  one  fort  would  do  equally  well  for  the  other. 
»  Will.  Fa.  Steph.  193. 
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OHAF.  xv.  lost  on  the  passage.^     But  one  rather  remarkable  life  had 
Fate  of  the  teen  lost  with  them.     A  clerk,  who  pretended   to  the 

Booihsayer.  '  ^ 

power  of  soothsaying^  had  assured  the  Duke,  not  only 
that  his  voyage  would  be  prosperous,  but  that  he  should 
win  England  without  a  blow.  Harold  would  of  his  own 
accord  again  bow  to  him  and  become  his  man.  Half 
the  prophecy  was  already  fiilfilled ;  it  remained  to  see  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  other  half.  But  the  prophet 
himself  came  not  to  the  muster.  He  had  embarked  in 
one  of  the  missing  ships  and  was  returned  as  drowned.^ 
"  A  poor  diviner  must  he  have  been,"  said  William,  '*  who 
could  not  divine  the  way  and  time  of  his  own  death. 
Foolish  would  he  be  who  should  put  fsuth  in  the  words 
WftBihiB  of  such  a  soothsayer  as  this  J' ^  One  hardly  knows  whether 
tlieaffidrof^^^^  dark  allusions  to  lost  ships  and  lost  men  are  to  be 


^*"™®y'  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that,  at  some  stage  of 
the  campaign  before  the  great  battle,  certain  stragglers 
from  the  Norman  fleet  or  army  had  made  their  way 
eastward  as  far  as  Romney,  and  had  there  Mien  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  townsmen.*  The  words  of  our  accounts 
leave  it  uncertain  whether  a  portion  of  the  fleet  lost  its 
way  on  the  passage,  or  whether  a  detachment  of  the  army 
wandered  thither  from  Hastings.     In  any  case,  this  and 

'  Boman  de  Bou,  11602  ; 

"  De  la  flote  ki  fu  ei  grant  ^Ti  out  ke  dui  nds  perillies, 

E  de  la  gent  dont  i  out  tant         Ne  sai  8*el  ^rent  trop  chaigiee." 

*  lb.  1 1697; 

"  En  mer  erteit,  90  dist,  n^i^z 
Et  en  un  nef  perilli(^z." 

'  Wace,  1 1 69  7.    William  does  not — as  an  invader,  he  could  not — ^rise  to 
the  full  greatness  of  the  saying  of  Hektor. 

*  Will.  Pict.  139.     "Uluc  errore  appulsos  fera  gens  adorta  prcelio,  cum 
utriusque  partis  maximo  detrimento,  fiiderat."     Benolt,  37682 ; 

"  Qu*ariv6  i  out  de  sa  gent,  Mais  li  Engleis  pesme  e  felon 

Je  ne  sai  par  quel  achaison ;  Les  li  ocistrent  par  pecchi^." 

All  we  can  see  is  that  the  encounter,  however  caused,  happened  before  the 
great  battle. 
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some  other  signs  which  we  have  already  seen^  all  tend  ohap.xy. 
to  show  that  the  fight  on  Senlac  was  ilot  absolutely  the 
first  time  that  Normans  and  Englishmen  met  with  arms  in 
their  hands  during  this  memorable  year. 

William^  it  will  be  remembered,  while  encamped  in  his  vnniam 
own  territory  and  in  that  of  his  vassal  of  Ponthieu,  bad  2ty* 
carefully  maintained  his  troops  at  his  own  cost,  and  had  at  ^^"^^ 
least  done  his  best  to  hinder  all  plunder  of  the  surrounding  oountiy. 
country.     But  England,  though  a  realm  which  William 
claimed  as  his  own  by  inheritance,  was  not  to  be  dealt  with 
so  tenderly.^    A  poet  in  the  Norman  interest  tells^us  that 
whatever  damage  the  English  sufiered  was  only  the  fitting 
punishment  for  their  stubbornness  in  not  at  once  admitting 
the  manifest  rights  of  their  lawful  King.^     However  this  Object 
may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  William's  ravages  J^^^fJJ. 
were  not  only  done  systematically,  but  were  done  with  a  fixed  ^  tenmt 
and  politic  purpose.     It  was  William's  object  to  fight  a  to  fight, 
battle  as  soon  as  might  be.     But  it  was  not  his  object  to 
advance  for  this  purpose  far  into  the  country,  to  seek  for 
Harold  wherever  he  might  be  found.    So  to  do  would  have 
been  to  cut  himself  off  from   his   own  powerful  base  of 
operations  and  from  his  only  hope  of  retreat  in  case  of 
defeat.     It  was  William's  object  to  bring  Harold  down  to 
the  sea-coast^  to  tempt  him  to  an  attack  on  the  Norman 
camp,  or  to  a  battle  on  the  level  ground.     In  either  of 
these   cases   the  Norman  tactics  would  have  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  English.     It  is  impossible  to  doubt 

^  See  Appendix  DD. 

'  On  these  systematic  ravages,  see  Appendix  GO. 

'  Wid.  Amb.  147 ; 

**  Nee  minim.  Begem  quia  te  plebs  stulta  negabat. 
Ergo  perit  juste,  vadit  et  ad  nihilum." 
We  find  the  same  sentiment  in  William  of  Poitiers*  account  of  the  battle 
(134) ;  *'Stravit  adversam  gentem,  qu»  sibi,  Regi  suo,  rebellans  oommemit 
mortem." 
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effects  of 
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that  the  systematic  harrying  of  the  whole  country  round 
Hastings  was  done  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  pro- 
voking the  English  King,  and  of  bringing  him  in  all 
haste  to  defend  his  subjects.  The  work  was  done  with  a 
completeness  which  shows  that  it  was  something  more 
than  the  mere  passing  damage  wrought  by  an  army  in 
need  of  food.  The  traces  of  the  ravages  done  at  this  time 
are  recorded  in  the  great  Survey  twenty  years  later.  The 
Tapestry  not  only  vividly  sets  before  us  the  way  in  which 
provisions  of  all  sorts  were  brought  in  for  the  use  of  the 
camp  ;^  it  also  represents  an  incident  which  at  once  goes 
to  the  heart.  A  house  is  set  on  fire ;  the  inmates^  a 
woman  and  a  child,  are  coming  forth  from  their  burning 
dwelling.'  This  is  doubtless  one  instance  among  thousands 
of  the  cruel  destruction  which  was  fast  spread  over  the 
country,  as  £eu*  as  William's  plunderers  could  reach.  Men 
fled  everywhere  with  such  of  their  goods  and  cattle  as  they 
could  save^  and  sought  for  shelter  in  the  churches  and 
churchyards.'  It  would  doubtless  be  the  policy  of  the 
pious  Duke  to  keep  his  followers  back,  as  &r  as  might  be^ 
from  all  damage  towards  those  who  thus  put  themselves 
under  the  direct  protection  of  religion.  Elsewhere  all  was 
havock.  It  was  to  save  his  people  from  the  horrors  of 
war  in  their  most  barbarous  form  that  King  Harold 
jeoparded  his  life  and  Kingdom.* 

At  the  moment  of  William^s  landing,  and  even  at  the 
moment  of  his  occupation  of  Hastings,  he  must  have  been 
quite  uncertain  as  to  the  fortunes  of  his  rival  in  the  North. 

*  See  the  graphic  picture  in  pi.  lo,  where  we  find  our  friend  Wadard. 
See  Appendix  A. 

'  Tapestry,  pi.  ii.     "Hie  domua  incenditur."   So  Guy  of  Amiens,  152  ; 
"  Vulcano  flammiH  depopulante  domos.^^ 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  11751 ; 

''  Done  y^issiez  Engleiz  foir,  As  cemetieros  tot  atraient, 

Bestes  chader,  mezons  guerpir ;       £t  encor  ]k  forment  s'esmaient."* 

*  Will.  Pict.  131.     "Accelerabat  enim  eo  magia  Rex  ftuibundus,  quod 
propinqua  castriB  Normannorum  vastari  audierat." 
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It  was  perfectly  possible  that  he  might  never  have  to  con-  chap.  xv. 
tend  with  Harold  of  En&rland  at  all.     The  result  of  the  at  the 
Northumbrian  campaign  could  hardly  have  been  known  in  wflUun's 
Sussex  two  days  after  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge,  and  it  ^**^<^^' 
was  one  of  the  possible   chances  of  war   that  William 
might  have  to  fight  for  the  Crown  of  England  against  the 
victorious  host  of  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada.     But  the 
two  great  rivals  were  not  long  kep^  in  ignorance  of  each 
other's  movements  and  purposes.     The  news  was  brought  Robert 
to  William  by  a  message  from  an  English  landowner  of  wymai^ 
Norman  birth,  in  whom  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  Staller  ^rf^»«»  ^« 
Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  him  who  had  stood  at  the  His  pod- 
bed^s  head  of  the  dying  Eadward.*    We  know  not  whether  estimate 
he  had  kept  his   stallership,  or  any  other  office,  ^^^^r^^^ct. 
Harold.     But  it  is  plain  that  he  had  become  the  man  of 
the  new  King^  for  he  was  living  in  England  under  the 
King's  peace  and  in  full  possession  of  his  lands.^    There 
is  nothing  in  his  present  conduct  which  sets  him  before  us 
as  a  traitor  to  his  new  allegiance.     It  is  scarcely  ground 
enough  for  such  a  charge  to  say  that  he  could  hardly  have 
been  with  Harold  at  Stamfordbridge.'    His  conduct  in  feet 
seems  to  have  been  that  which  was  really  right  and  honour- 

^  See  above,  p.  9. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (128)  introduces  him  as  "Dives  quidam  finium 
illorum  inquilinus,  natione  NormamiuSy  Botbertus  filius  WimarsB  nolbilU 
mulieris."  Without  this  description  one  would  not  have  taken  Wymarc 
for  a  female  name,  but  we  find  a  "Wymarc  relicta  Johannis  Franceche- 
valler"  in  the  Gloucester  History,  i.  354.  Waoe  (11849)  ^^es  not  know 
Bobert's  name ; 

"  En  la  terre  aveit  un  baron,  Ki  mult  aveit  li  Dns  am.4, 

Maiz  jo  ne  sai  dire  son  non,  £  se  fidseit  de  li  priv6." 

So  Benolt,  37050 ; 

"  Un  produem  riche  e  assazez  Mais  en  ode  terre  maneit, 

Qui  de  Normendie  esteit  nez,  Ou  richement  se  conteneit." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  earlier  narrative  to  imply  that  Robert  had  held  any 
dislo3ral  correspondence  with  William. 
I  cannot  find  that  Robert  held  any  lands  in  Sussex.    See  Ellis,  iL  206. 
'  Yet,  if  we  place  the  message  somewhat  late  in  William's  stay  at  Has- 
tings, the  presence  of  Robert  at  Stamfordbridge  is  just  possible. 
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oHAP.  XT.  able  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood.  He  had 
to  reconcile  his  good  will  and  his  duty  towards  his  adopted 
country  with  his  earlier  good  will  and  earlier  duty  towards 
his  natural  sovereign.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  Hastings,^ 
with  a  message  meant  to  persuade  the  Duke,  in  Hie 
interest  of  all  parties,  to  give  up  his  enterprise,  and  to  go 

He  conn-    quietly  back  to  his  own  land.      He,  Robert,   counselled 

eelfl  Wfl-         . 

liamto  ^^^  ^  ft  friend  and  Jdnsman;^  he  would  be  deeply  sorry 
go  home,  jf  ^j^y  harm  befell  him  or  his  army,  and,  if  he  stayed  in 
England,  he  and  his  army  would  meet  with  certain  destruc- 
tion. It  was  hopeless  for  William  to  think  of  striving 
against  the  forces  of  England.  King  Harold  had  just 
defeated  the  Norwegian  invader  with  a  slaughter  of  twenty 
thousand  men;^  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  were  slain ; 
the  King  of  the  English  was  coming  southwards  with  a 
countless  host,  a  host,  men  said,  of  a  hundred  thousand.^ 
Against  the  English  King  and  the  English  army,  flushed 
with  their  victory  over  the  greatest  warrior  in  the  whole 
world,*  it  would  be  madness  to  risk  a  battle.  Neither  in 
number  nor  in  strength  were  the  Normans  fit  to  do  battle 
against  King  Harold  and  the  English.  Against  them,  in 
short,  William's  army  would  count  for  no  more  than  so 

*  I  suppose  he  is  represented  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  1 1  ;  "  Hie  nuntiatom 
est  WiUehno  de  Harold." 

^  Will.  Pict.   1 28.      **  Hastingas  Duci,  domino   suo   et   consanffuineo, 
nuntium  destinavit."    The  kinsfolk  both  of  William  and  of  Eadward  are 
endless. 
'  Benott,  37064 ; 

"Coment  Heraut  s*ert  combatuz         £  ceus  qu*il  amena  od  sei. 
Qui  ceus  de  Norwege  out  vencuz      Oii  plus  aveit  de  vint  milliers." 
Et  ocis  son  frere  e  le  rei, 
William  of  Poitiers  (u.  s.)  only  says  "ingentes  eorum  exercitus  delevit." 

*  Benoit,  37070 ; 

"  Od  plus  a  de  cent  mile  armez." 
William  again  says  only,  "  Animatus  eo  successu  festinus  redit  in  te,  nume- 
rosissimum  populum  ducens  ac  robustissimum." 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  B.     "  Proeliatus  cum  fratre  proprio  Kex  Heraldus  et  cum 
Rege  Noricorum,  quo  fortiorem  sub  coelo  nuUum  vivere  opinio  fuit." 
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many  barking  cutb.^  The  Duke  was  a  prudent  man,  and  chap,  xv, 
had  hitherto  always  acted  prudently.^  Let  him  act  pru- 
dently now;  let  him  go  home ;  let  him  at  all  events  keep 
within  his  entrenchments  and  not  risk  a  battle.^  If  he 
did  go  forth  to  fight,  his  rashness  would  certainly  bring 
about  his  utter  overthrow. 

Such  counsel  as  this,  addressed  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, speaks  much  more  highly  for  the  good  intentions 
of  Robert  than  for  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  above  all 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  dealing.^ 
William  had  not  crossed  the  sea  for  nothing ;  he  was  not 
like  the  King  in  the  Gospel,  who  had  to  stop  on  his  march 
to  think  whether  he  were  able  with  his  ten  thousand 
to  meet  him  who  came  against  him  with  twenty  thousand.^ 
It  was  perhaps  not  without  a  reference  to  that  parable  that  William's 
William  answered  that,  had  he  only  ten  thousand  men^  -^^  ^^ 

such  as  those  of  whom  he  had  sixty  thousand,  he  would  ^^*  "* 

*'  \  any  case. 

not  draw  back ;  he  would  not  cross  the  sea  again  without 
avenging  himself  of  his  enemy.  He  would  not  even  keep 
himself  within  his  entrenchments;  whatever  were  the 
numbers  on  either  side,  he  would  go  forth  and  meet 
Harold  face  to  face.®    He  deigned  to  thank  Robert  for 

^  Will.  Pict.  128.  "AdvenuB  quern  non  amplius  tuos  quam  totidem 
deepectabileB  canee  ffistimo  valere."  See  above,  p.  335,  for  the  reputation 
of  the  Engliah  HousecarlB  in  Norway.  , 

'  lb.  ''  Prudens  vir  oomputaris,  domi  militiaeque  cuncta  hactenus  pru* 
denter  egisti."  The  tone  seems  patronizing,  but  it  perhaps  expresses  the 
general  opinion  of  William  up  to  this  time.  He  had  certainly  been  mainly 
remarkable  for  amazing  prudence  and  amazing  good  luck,  rather  than  for 
the  winning  of  great  battles. 

'  lb.  ''  Suadeo,  inter  munitiones  mane,  manu  ad  prsesens  confligere  noli." 

*  There  are  few  cases  in  which  we  can  better  apply  the  familiar  words  of 
Thucydides  (v.   105),  luucapiatarru  vftav  rd  dvitpSicaKW  oi  (fjkcv/i€P  r6 

"  St.  Luke  xiv.  31. 

•  Will.  Pict.  128.  "Non  me  tutarer  valli  aut  moenium  latebiis,  sed 
confligerem  quamprimum  cum  Hecaldo."  He  then  goes  on  to  make  the 
statement  about  his  numbers  which  I  have  quoted  in  p.  389. 

VOL.  III.  Be 
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€«AP.xT.  the  kindly  interest  which  he  took  in  his  welfare,  but 
he  hinted  that  the  words  in  whioh  he  had  contrasted 
Norman  and  English  prowess  would  better  have  been 
spared.^  The  Duke  had  no  need  of  such  counsels  as 
those  which  were  pressed  upon  him  by  his  cousin's 
&vourite.  He  had  come  into  England  to  win  his  Crown, 
and  his  Crown  he  would  win  at  all  hazards. 


§  3.  The  Southern  March  of  Harold, 
October  1-13,  1066. 

The  news  I  have  already  told  how  the  news  of  William's  landing 
Han^at  was  brought  to  King  Harold  at  the  feast  of  victory  at 
Q^^j^  York.2  That  feast  must  have  been  saddened  by  the 
thought  of  the  many  brave  men  who  had  fallen  at  a 
moment  when  England  needed  the  help  of  all  her  sons, 
by  the  thought  that  England  had  been  saved  only  by 
the  death  of  a  brother  of  her  King,  by  the  thought  that, 
while  King  and  people  were  rejoicing  at  the  victory  which 
had  just  been  gained  over  one  enemy,  another  enemy, 
certainly  not  less  terrible,  was  daily  threatening  the 
defenceless  southern  coast.  And  in  the  very  moment  of 
triumph  the  news  came  that  the  blow  had  actually  fallen. 
Men  now  heard  that,  while  Harold  was  letting  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Norwegian  army  depart  in  peace,  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans  had  actually  landed,  that  he  was  ravaging 
English  ground  far  and  wide,  that  a  portion  of  English 
ground  was  already  entrenched  and  palisaded,  and  changed 
into  a  Norman  fortress.^     The  Norman  poet  gives  us  a 

'  Will.  Pict.  laS.  "'Pro  mandato/  inquit,  'quo  mihi  dominus  tuus  vult 
ease  cautum,  quamquam  sine  contumeli&  suadere  decuerit,  gratias  ipsi  et  haec 
refer.* " 

*  See  above,  p.  377. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1831  ; 

*'  Un  choBtel  i  ont  ferm<i 
De  bretesches  ^  de  foBs<5." 
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gpraphic   description  of  the  way  in  which  the  news  was  ohap.  zt. 
brought  to  the  English  King.     A  Thegn  of  the  country  The  news 
heard   the   cries   of  grief  and   dismay   with   which   the  a'a^th-  ^ 
South-Saxon  churls  beheld  the  approach  of  the  Norman  Sf**^    , 

^^  Thegn  who 

fleet.^     He  went  forth;   he  hid  himself  in  a  convenient  saw  the 
lurking-place,  and   beheld  in   safety  the  landing  of  the       "** 
whole  Norman  army.^      He   saw   first  the  archers  and 
then  the  knights   disembark.     He  saw  the  shields  and 
armour  brought  out  of  the  ships;  he  saw  the  carpenters 
come  out  with  their  axes;  he  saw  the   fosse  dug,  and 
the  palisade   thrown   up.^     The  sight  was  enough;  the  He  hastens 
heart  of  the  English  Thegn  was  troubled;   he  took  his***^**'^ 

'  Boman  de  Ron,  11755  ; 

"  Un  chevalier  de  U  cuntree  Ke  palsant  h  vilain  firent, 

Ol  U  noise  h  la  cride  Ki  U  grant  flote  arriver  virent." 

«  lb.  11761; 

**  En  dreit  un  tertre  s^arestut,  Doc  s^estut,  si  esgarda 

Ke  alqoanz  d^els  ne  T^^ar^ut ;  Coment  U  grant  flote  ariva.** 
Wace*s  account  is  of  course  confused  by  his  primary  blunder  of  reversing 
the  geographical  order,  by  making  William  land  at  Hastings,  and  thence  go 
to  Pevensey  (see  above,  p.  402).  His  Thegn  is  therefore  made  to  set  out  from 
Hastings,  and  the  scene  seems  to  be  laid  at  Hastings.  For  Wace  makes 
the  Thegn  hide  himself  behind  a  hill  {'*  tertre  "),  which  it  would  be  easy 
to  do  at  Hastings,  but  hard  at  Pevensey,  as  the  mound  of  the  later  castle, 
then  close  to  the  landing-place,  would  hardly  serve  the  purpose.  The 
expression  is  clearly  borrowed  from  Guy  of  Amiens*  description  of  his 
messenger  frt>m  Hastings  (149) ; 

"  Ex  Anglis  unus,  latitans  sub  rupe  marinA." 
But  a  man  who  saw  the  actual  landing,  and  at  once  started  for  York,  must 
have  started  from  Pevensey,  and  the  fort  which  he  saw  thrown  up  must 
have  been  the  fort  at  Pevensey,  not  the  fort  at  Hastings.  No  doubt  a 
messenger  ih>m  Hastings,  the  messenger  described  by  Guy  of  Amiens^ 
would  soon  follow  the  messenger  from  Pevensey,  and  Wace,  in  his  geo- 
graphical confusion,  roUed  the  two  into  one. 

The  words  of  Florence  also  would  imply  that  news  was  brought  straight 
from  Pevensey  ;    "  Nuntiatum   est  ei   WiUelmum  Comitem  gentis  Nor- 
mannicae  ....  advenisse  ....  et  in  loco  qui  Pefriesea  didtur  suam 
classem  adpulisse.** 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  11 770  ; 

"  Vit  li  chastd  fere  h  fermer ; 
Vit  li  foss^  envirun  fiiire." 


■^N.-^ 
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CHAP.  XV.  weapons,  his  sword  and  his  javelin  ;^  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  straight  to  bear  the  news  to  his  lord  King 
Harold.  He  hastened  on  with  all  speed  night  and  day; 
he  rested  late  and  rose  early,*  till  he  found  the  victor  of 
Stamfordbridge  in  the  banquetting-hall  at  York.  Here 
he  at  once  told  his  errand.  The  countless  host  from  all 
Gaul,  the  host  of  horsemen  and  archers  and  slingers  who 
had  gathered  under  the  banner  of  Duke  William,^  had 
landed  at  Pevensey.  They  had  already  built  a  fort  and 
had  fenced  it  with  a  palisade.^  Presently  another  mes- 
senger, a  churl^  came  from  Hastings  itself.^  He  had 
yet  more  news  to  tell  of  the  cruel  harrying .  of  the 
South-Saxon  land.  The  host  of  Normans,  Frenchmen, 
and  Bretons,  a  host  that  no  man  could  number,  a  host 
like  the  stars  of  heaven  or  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  was 
ravaging  far  and  wide.^     Men  were  slain ;  their  widows, 

^  Boman  de  Eou,  11774;  "S*esp6e  ceint  h  prist  sa  lanoe."  Waoe 
perhaps  arms  his  English  Thegn  a  little  too  much  in  continental 
fiEtfhion.  For  Wace*B  "lance,**  I  have  therefore  substituted  the  English 
javelin.  But  for  such  a  ride  the  sword  would  be  a  more  convenient  weapon 
than  the  axe.  Sword  and  javelin  were  the  equipment  of  Harold  when 
riding  round  his  camp.  See  the  Tapestry,  pi.  13. 
'  lb.  11777; 

**  Afitant  se  mist  cil  el  chemin,         Tant  a  err^  ke  noit  ke  jor 
Tart  se  colcha,  leva  matin  ;  For  Heraut  querre  son  Seignor." 

•  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "Cum  innumerft  multitudine  equitum,  fundibaliorum, 
sagittariorum,  peditumque  ....  utpote  qui  de  tot4  Gallia  sibi  fortes 
auxiliaries  conduxerat.*' 

•  See  above,  p.  408. 

^  I  get  my  second  messenger  firom  Guy  of  Amiens  (149-167).     He  is 

*'  rusticus ; "    the  other  "  chevalier."     As  the  Thegn  saw  and  describes 

the  actual  landing,  the  churl  saw  and  describes  the  later  ravaging.     Wid. 

Amb.  150 ; 

"  Cemit  ut  effusas  innumeras  acies, 

Et  quod  agri  fulgent  pleni  radiantibus  armis, 

Vulcano  flammis  depopulante  domcra, 
Perfidiffi  gentem  ferro  bacchante  perire, 

Quasque  dabant  lacrimas  csede  patrum  pueri." 

•  Wid.  Amb.  159  ; 

**  Jhix  Normannorum  cum  Gallis  atque  Britannis 
Invasit  terram,  vastat  et  igne  cremat. 
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their  sons,  their  daughters,  their  flocks  and  their  herds^  ohaf.  zv. 
were  becoming  the  prey  of  the  stranger.  ^  Each  mes- 
sage enforced  the  same  truth;  the  King  must  march 
at  once  to  the  defence  of  his  southern  coasts,  or  the 
whole  ki>nd  would  be  wrested  from  him.  Harold  is  re- Answer  of 
ported  by  the  Norman  poet  to  have  said  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  given  Tostig  all  that  he  asked,^ 
so  that  he  might  have  been  himself  in  the  south  to  hinder 
the  landing  of  the  French  invaders.  Such  a  speech  cannot 
have  been  uttered  by  Harold^  as  it  misconceives  all  the 
relations  between  him  and  his  brother.  The  situation  is 
better  conceived  when  the  King  is  made  to  say  that,  had 
he  been  on  the  South- Saxon  shore^  the  strangers  would 
never  have  made  good  their  landing.  Either  they  would 
have  been  driven  back  into  the  sea^  or  they  would  have 
escaped  its  dangers  only  to  perish  on  English  ground. 
*'But,"  he  added,  '*the  mischance  was  the  will  of  the 
King  of  Heaven,  and  I  could  not  be  everywhere  at  the 
same  moment."^ 

And   so  of  a  truth  it  was.     The  event  of  this  g^eat 

Millia  gi  qiueris,  tibi  dicere  nemo  valebit : 

Quod  mare  fert  pieces,  tot  dbi  stmt  equites  ; 
Et  veluti  Stellas  coeli  numerare  nequires, 
Ejus  sic  acies  nee  numerare  vales." 
"  French,**  "  Franci  **  in  the  Tapestry,  is  the  only  name  which  takes  in  the 
whole  of  William*s  army  as  thus  described. 
1  Wid.  Amb.  165  ; 

"  Captives  ducit  pueros  captasque  puellas, 
Insuper  et  viduas  et  simul  onme  pecus.'* 
'  Boman  de  Bou,  11836  ; 

**  Mielx  me  venist  aveir  perdu 
Quant  ke  Tost!  out  demand^.** 
»  lb.  11838; 
**  Ke  jo  n*eusse  e  port  est^,  Jk  nient  del  nostre  ne  pr^issent ; 

Quant  Willame  vint  el  rivage ;       Jh.  de  morir  garant  n*^u88ent, 
Bien  defendisse  li  passage.  Se  la  mer  tote  ne  b^ussent ; 

Tant  en  fi^isse  en  mer  plungier,       Maiz  issi  plout  el  Bei  celeste, 
E  tant  en  f^isse  n^ier,  Jo  ne  poiz  mie  par  tut  estre.** 

Jk  k  la  terre  ne  venissent. 
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oHAP.iY.  campaign^    the    overthrow  of    Harold   and   of  England, 
PoBitioii^  turned  wholly,  setting  aside  the  mere  accidents  of  battle, 
tween  thJ  on  the  inability  of  Harold  himself  to  contend  against  two 
vldera!  /    invasions,  or  to  be  at  the  two  ends  of  his  kingdom  at  the 
/     same  time.     Of  the  two  invasions,  the  Norwegian  and  the 
/     Norman,  each  rendered  the  other  possible.'    Or  even  had 
/      the  south  wind  blown  sooner  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive, 
I       the  southern  coast  of  England  would   have  been  found 
I       guarded  against  any  attack,  and  Harold  would  most  likely 
have  gone  to  meet  his  namesake  of  Norway  flushed  with 
victory  over  William  and  his  host.     As  it  was,  the  fate  of 
England,  as  ever  in  that  age,  rested  on  one  man,  and  that 
one  man  could  not  be  at  once  in  Sussex  and  in  North- 
humberland.     Harold,  too  late  to  hinder  the  landing  of 
the  Normans,  had  now  before  him  the  far  harder  task  of 
dislodging  theni  when  they  were  already  in  the  land.     It 
was  a  hard  lot  to  have  to  hasten  at  once  on  such  an 
errand,  after  scarcely  a  moment's  rest  from  the  toils  and 
the  glories  of  Stamfordbridge.     One  terrible  campaign  was 
hardly  over,  when  another  yet  more  terrible  had  to  be 
begun.     But  the  heart  of  Harold  failed  him  not,  and  the 
heart  of  England  beat  in  unison  with  the  heart  of  her 
King.     As  soon  as  the  news  came,  King  Harold  held  a 
Council  of  the  leaders  of  Stamfordbridge,^  or  perhaps  an 
armed  6em6t,  such  as  we  have  already  heard  of  more  than 
once.^     He  told  them  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy;  he  set 
before  them  the  horrors  which  would  come  upon  the  land 
if  the  invader  succeeded  in  his  enterprise.^     A  loud  shout 
of  assent   rose   from    the   whole   Assembly.     Every   man 


Harold 
begins  his 
miunch  to 
London. 


*  Wid.  Amb.  169.   "  Advocat  ipse  duces,  comiteB,  terrseque  potentes. 
^  See  voL  ii.  pp.  103,  139. 
»  Wid.  Amb.  185. 

"  QuantuB  erit  luctus,  quantus  dolor  et  pudor  ingens, 
Regni  quanta  lues,  quam  tenobrosa  dies, 
Si  quod  quaerit  habet,  si  regni  sceptra  tenebit  ? 
Hoc  omnes  fugiant  vivere  qui  cupiunt.*' 
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pledged  his  faith  rather  to  die  in  arms  than  to  acknowledge  chap.  xv. 
any  King  but  Harold/  The  King  thanked  his  loyal 
followers,  and  at  once  ordered  an  immediate  march  to  the 
south,  an  immediate  muster  of  the  forces  of  his  kingdom. 
London  again  was  the  trysting-place.*  With  speed  and 
energy  equal  to  that  which  had  carried  him  to  his  northern 
capital,  he  now  set  out  on  the  return  march.  He  himself 
pressed  on  at  once,  at  the  head  of  such  of  his  Housecarls 
and  others  of  his  immediate  following  as  had  survived  the 
fight  of  Stamfordbridge.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  were 
bidden  to  follow  with  the  whole  force  of  their  Earldoms. 
Meanwhile  the  command  of  the  North  was  entrusted  to  the  Merleswe- 

__         •         

Sheriff  Merleswegen.^     We  shall  hear  of  him  again  among  ^^  of 
the  patriots  of  a  time  a  few  years  later,  and  we  cannot  doubt  *^®  North, 
that  this  great  command  was  put  into  his  hands  because 
he  was  known  to  be  one  more  worthy  of  the  trust  than 
the  King's  own  brothers-in-law.     And  so  it  proved.     Even  Eadwine 
the  great  salvation  of  Stamfordbridge,  the  deliverance  of  Morkere 
Northnmberland  from  the  very  jawlp  of  her  enemy,  could  ^^^^ 
not  bind  the  sons  of  JElfgar  to  thankfulness  or  to  good 
feith  towards  the  West-Saxon  King.     In  their  eyes,  no 
doubt,  the  landing  of  WiUiam  only  offered  another  chance 
of   bringing  about   their  darling    scheme    of   a  divided 

*  Wid.  Amb.  191 ; 

"  Nascitur  ex  temple  clamor  qui  perciilit  asfra, 
£t  vox  communis  omnibus  una  fuit ; 
'Bella  magis  cupimuB  quam  sub  juga  coUa  reponi 
Alterius  regis,  vel  magis  inde  mori.*  ** 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  11879  ; 
**  Heraut  vint  k  Lundree  puignant,     E  mult  apareilliement, 
Dc  totes  parz  Engleiz  mandant,        £1  terme  k'il  lor  out  mand6, 
Ke  tuit  viengent  delivrement  Sainz  esoigne  fbrz  d'enfert^.*' 

«  Gaimar,  5255  (M.  H.  B.  827) ; 

''  Marleswain  done  i  leaaat ; 
Pur  ost  mander  en  suth  alad/' 
See  Ellis,  ii.  185.     Merleswegen  held  lands  in  various  parts  from  Ck>mwaU 
to  Yorkshire  ;  it  was  of  Lincolnshire'  that  he  was  Sheriff.     See  Domesday, 
376. 
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oHAP.  zv.  kingdom.  William  had  a  quarrel  with  Harold ;  he  had 
none  with  Eadwine  or  Morkere.  They  had  not  forsworn 
themselves  to  their  lord  or  done  despite  to  any  holy  relics. 
The  invader  might  well  be  content  with  the  immediate 
territories  of  his  enemy  and  his  house.  William  might 
rule  over  Wessex  and  East-Anglia,  and  might  leave  Mercia 
and  Northumberland  to  the  house  of  Leofric.  It  was 
most  likely  witk  some  such  designs  as  these  that  the 
Northern  Earls  held  themselves  and  their  forces  back 
from  the  struggle.  But,  whatever  were  their  motives,  the 
fact  that  they  did  hold  themselves  back  is  certain.  ^  The 
main  forces  of  Northumberland  and  north-western  Mercia 
came  not  to  King  Harold's  muster.^ 
G€Qenl  But  elsewhere  another  spirit  reigned.^     Men  well  knew 

ni^on.       what  was  at  stake.     They  went  forth,  as  loyal  subjects, 
as  true  men  to  their  lord,  to  fight  for  the  King  whom 
they  had  chosen.     But  they  went  forth  also  on  a  higher 
errand   still,  to   save  the  land  of  their  birth  from  the 
grasp  of  the  invader,  an  invader  of  wholly  alien  speech 
and  feeling,  an  invader  who  could  never  be  as  Cnut  or 
even  as  Harold  of  Norway.     The  presence  of  the  French- 
men in  the  land  awoke  a  spirit  in  every  English  heart 
Chaiifeof    which  has  never  died  out  to  this  day.     We  hear  indeed 
^]^**^^  vague  stories  how  Harold  lost  favour  with  the  victors  of 
Haiold.       Stamfordbridge  by  refusing  to  share  among  them  the  rich 
plunder  of  the  Norwegian  host.*     We  hear  how  he  left 
the    plunder    untouched    under    the    care   of  Archbishop 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1066.  "Comites  Edwinus  et  Morkarus,  qui  se  cum  sitis  cer- 
tamini  svhtraxereJ"    These  are  words  which  no  ingenuity  can  get  over. 

'  We  shall  presently  come  to  the  list  of  shires  whence  men  did  come. 

'  The  general  zeal  of  Englishmen  is  allowed  even  by  their  enemies.  Will. 
Pict.  132  ;  "Studium  pars  Heraldo,  cuncti  patriae  prsestabant,  quam  contra 
extraneos,  tametui  non  juste,  defensare  volebant." 

*  Will.  Malms,  ii.  228.  "Haroldus,  triumphali  eventu  superbns,  nullis 
partibuB  pnedse  commilitones  dignatns  est :  quapropter  multi,  quo  quisque 
poterat  dilapsi.  Begem  ad  beUum  Hastingense  proficiscentem  destituere.*' 
So  again,  iii.  239. 
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Ealdred,^  instead  of  scattering  it  with  a  bounteous  hand  ohap.  xv. 
among  the  men  whose  toils  and  whose  blood  had  won  it. 
These  stories  rest  on  but  poor  authority;  still  they  may 
have  some  groundwork  of  truth.^  The  time  was  not  a 
time  for  waste  of  treasure ;  the  armaments  of  the  year  must 
have  been  costly  beyond  measure ;  Harold  needed  wealth 
to  oppose  to  the  wealth  of  William,  and,  considering 
the  doubtful  faith  of  the  Northern  Earls,  he  could  not 
afford  to  throw  away  the  sinews  of  civil  war.  A  prudent 
economy  on  the  part  of  Harold^ may  have  called  forth  a 
certain  measure  of  discontent;  but  it, is  certain  that  such 
discontent  had  no  serious  effect  on  the  campaign.  The 
discontented  in  such  a  case  must  have  been  mainly  the 
King's  own  Housecarls,  and  those  who  bring  this  charge 
against  Harold  tell  us  also  that  it  was  the  King's  own 
HousecarUf  who  formed  the  strength  o£  the  host  that 
fought  at  Senlac.^  It  is  far  more  certain  that,  as  King 
Harold  set  forth  on  his  southern  march^  fresh  from  the 
triumph  of  Stamfordbridge  and  with  the  fate  of  England 
resting  once  more  upon  him,  the  men  of  the  greater  part 
of  England  flocked  eagerly  to  the  standard  of  their 
glorious  King.  They  gathered  round  him  from  all  theTheahires 
shires  through  which  the  Dragon  and  the  Fighting  Man  j^^^^ 
passed  once  more  on  their  southern  journey.  They  gathered,^^^ 
round  him  from  all  the  shires  under  his  own  immediate  An^^ 
rule,  and  under  the  rule  of  his  faithful  brothers.*    North-  Mercift. 

*  Gaimar,  5251  (M.  H.  B.  827)  ; 

"  Li  reis  HanJd,  quant  il  01,  Del  grant  aveir  e  del  hemeis 

L^^vesque  Aldret  a  done  saisi  K*il  out  oonquis  sur  lee  Norreis." 

•  See  Appendix  G. 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  228.  "Pneter  Btippendiarios  et  meroenarioB  milites, 
paucofl  admodum  ex  provindalibuB  habuit."     See  Appendix  LL. 

^  The  list  of  shires  in  Wace  (12848)  might  Beem  at  first  sight  to  be 
Bimply  names  set  down  at  random ;  but,  on  a  careful  examination,  it 
has  a  deep  significance.  The  list  runs  thus;  London,  Kent,  Hertford, 
Essex,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Saint  Eadmund*B  and  Sufiblk,  Norwich  and  Nor- 
folk, Canterbu.i'y  and  Stamford,  Bedford  (mentioned  twice),  Himtingdon, 
Northampton,    York,   Buckingham,   Nottingham,   Lindesey  and  Lincoln, 
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CHAP.  XV.   western  Mercia  stood  aloof  under  Eadwine.     Northumber- 

imdNOT^-  land,  under  the  rule  of  Morkere,  sent  none  but  such  as 

west  kept    joined  the   King's  own  standard  on  his  march.     Not  so 

their  Earls,  the  lands  which  were  still  under  the  House  of  Siward. 

hojs^tyof  Whether  the  young  Waltheof  came  himself  we  know  not ; 

dcm  of       but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  of  Northampton  and 

Huntingdon  came  loyally  to  King  Harold's  muster.   And 

from  all  the  east  and  south,  from  the  lands  which  had 

passed  from  the  rule  of  Godwine  to  the  rule  of  Harold, 

from  the  lands  where  Gyrth  still  kept  up  the  memory  of 

Harold's  earlier  government,  from  all  the  lands  between 

the  Tamar  and  the  German  Ocean,  men  came  to  fight 

The  men  of  for  Harold  and  for  England.     And,  foremost  and  honoured 

Xxmdon.      among  all,  rankings  it  would  seem,  every  man  among  the 

King's  personal  following,  came  the  men  of  Kent,  whose 

right  it  was  to  deal  the  first  blow  in  the  battle,  and  the 

men  of  the  great  city  itself,  whose  high  privilege  it  was 

to  guard  the   King  himself  and  his  standard.^    At  the 

Salisbury,  Dorset,  Bath  and  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Winchester 
and  Hampshire,  Berkshire.  This  list  exactly  answers  to  the  geographical 
division  which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  with  the  single  exception  that  we 
find  Worcester  where  we  should  rather  have  looked  for  Hereford.  The 
shires  mentioned  are  those  which  make  up  the  earldoms  of  Harold,  G3rrth, 
Leofwine,  and  Waltheof,  together  with  the  shires  through  which  Harold 
marched.  This  accounts  for  what  at  first  seems  a  contradiction,  namely 
that  we  find  York  on  the  list  and  yet  read  afterwards  (12877)  "  D*ultre 
li  Humbre  n*i  vint  gaires."  No  doubt  some  volunteers  followed  the  King  from 
York,  but  the  main  force  of  Northumberland  wa«)  kept  back  by  Morkere. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  for  Canterbury  should  be  read  Cambridge. 
The  two  names  are  sometimes  confounded,  and  Cambridge  goes  more 
naturally  with  Stamford.  Cambridge  was  still  GrcrUcbridge  in  the  days 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  325),  but  we  get  the  form 
Cambridge  in  Boger  of  Howden,  ii.  47,  Stubbs. 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  12957  ; 
"  Kar  90  dient  ke  dl  de  Kent  Cil  de  Limdres,  par  dreite  fei, 

Deivent  fdrir  primierement ;  Deivent  garder  li  cors  li  Rci, 


U  ke  li  Beis  auge  en  estor.  Tut  entur  li  deivent  ester, 

Li  primier  colp  deit  estre  lor.  E  TeBtandart  deivent  garder. 


In  the  next  century  we  find  in  a  Scottish  army  the  English  of  Lothian 
claiming  the  like  privilege  with  the  men  of  Kent.     Hen.  Hunt.  222  B. 
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head  of  the  men  of  London  stood  the  Sheriff  of  the  Middle-  c«ap.  xv. 
Saxons^  the  Staller  Ansgar,^  the  son  of  ^Ethelstan,  the  son  jj^^^jja 
of  Tofig,  none   the   less   loyal   to   his  King  because  the  ^®  l^™** 
minster  of  the  Holy  Rood  had  risen  on  soil  which  had 
once  been   the   dwelling-place  of  his  fathers."     Of  his 
fellow-Staller  Eadnoth  we  hear  nothing;   Bondig  would 
almost  seem  to  have  tarried  in  the  North,  or,  from  what- 
ever cause  or  accident^  not  to  have  appeared  at  the  muster.^ 
We  see  then  that  England,  as  a  whole,  foiled  not  of  her  fW  oameii 
duty;  but  few  indeed,  compared  with  the  long  roll-call  of  men  pre- 
the  invaders,  are  the  men  whom  we  know  by  name  as  ^^^^ 
having  joined  in  the  great  march  and  fought  in  the  great 
battle.     Still   there  are  a  few  names  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  names  to  be  cherished  wherever  the  tongue 
of  England  is  spoken,  names  which  should  sound  like  the 
call  of  the  trumpet  in  the  ears  of  every  man  of  English 
birth.     In  the  dry  entries  of  the  Norman  Survey  a  few  Entries  in 
records  still  live  of  the  men  who  fought  and  died   for  ^* 

England.     Two  nameless  freemen  of  Hampshire,  owners 
of  a  small  allodial  holdings  come  first  on  the  patriotic 
bead-roll.     In   a  shape   one  degree   clearer  stands  forth  J^SAc  of 
^Ifric  of  Gelling,  a  Thegn  of  Huntingdonshire  and  tenant  dcmSS©. 
of  the  church   of  Ramsey,   who  came   from  Waltheof's 
Earldom,  whether  in  the  following  of  his  Earl  or  at  the 
bidding  of  his   own   loyalty  to   his   King.     From  East-  Breme  of 
Anglia  we  find  recorded  a  nameless  tenant  of  the  House  Anglla. 
of  Saint  Eadmund,  and  Breme  a  freeman  of  King  Ead- 
ward's,  who  came  no  doubt  in  the  following  of  Earl  Gyrth. 

*  The  AnagarduB  of  Guy.  His  name  is  written  many  ways.  "  Anqgar  ** 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  form.     For  all  these  names  see  Appendix  HH. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  440. 

'  Bondig  (see  above,  p.  51)  is  mentioned  in  a  very  confused  passage 
in  the  De  Inventione,  c.  20 ;  "  Ab  omnibus  consultimi  est  ei  Tostinum 
[Leofwinum  ?],  Gerth,  et  Bundinum,  et  reliquos  qui  seCesserant,  exspectare.'* 
I  do  not  understand  the  ''  secession  "  of  Gyrth ;  eo  Bondig  may  have  been 
at  Scniac  aLto. 
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OHAP.  XV.  With  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  personal  being,  we  can 
honour  the  names  of  two  noble  tenants  of  the  Church  of 
Abingdon,  men  high  in  rank  in  the  old  West -Saxon 
Earldom,  who  fought  and  fell  by  the  side  of  Harold. 
Their  names  set  them  before  us  as  representatives  of  the 
two  great  Teutonic  races  of  the  land,  each  alike  armed 
to  defend  their  common  blood  and  speech  against  the 
Godrio  snd  Southern  invader.  Thither  came  Godric  the  Sheriff^ 
BeAatdn.  '^^  ^^  Fifhide,  whose  name  witnesses  to  his  English 
blood,  and  thither  too  came  the  Danish  Thurkill^  lord 
of  the  neighbouring  lordship  of  Kingston.  He  had, 
at  Earl  Harold's  counsel,  commended  himself  and  his 
lands  to  Saint  Mary  of  Abingdon,  and  he  came  no 
doubt  with  as  sure  a  trust  in  the  Black  Cross  of 
that  ancient  house  as  the  King  himself  could  put  in  the 
more  fiimous  relic  of  his  own  newly  hallowed  minster.  And 
it  was  not  only  the  tenants  of  religious  houses  who  went 
forth  to  battle  for  the  excommunicated  King  against  the 
invader  who  boasted  himself  as  the  special  champion  of  the 
Church  and  of  religion.  Two  English  prelates  at  least,  and 
several  churchmen  of  lower  rank,  personally  braved  the 
curse  of  Rome  in  the  cause  of  England.  The  New  Minster 
of  Winchester,  King  Alfred's  great  bequest  to  his  royal 
city,  was  still  ruled  by  ^Elfwig,  the  brother  of  the  great 
Earl  God  wine,  the  uncle  of  King  Harold  himself.^  Like 
Ealhstan  and  Eadnoth  in  earlier  times,  he  and  twelve 
of  his  monks  marched  to  the  field,  not  only  to  pray  for 
England,  but  to  wield  their  weapons  among  the  foremost 
of  her  champions.  With  their  coats  of  mail  over  their 
monastic  garb,  they  took  their  place  in  the  ranks,  and 
fought  and  died  alongside  of  Thurkill  and  Godric  and  the 
other  valiant  men  whose  names  no  chronicler  has  recorded.^ 
jElfwig  came  to  the  fight  at  the  bidding  of  kindred 
no  less  than  at  the  bidding  of  loyalty.     Another  prelate, 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  464,  681.  ^  See  Appendix  HH. 
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of  equal  ecclesiastical  rank  and  of  greater  personal  fame,  ohap.  xv. 
Leofric,  the  renowned  Abbot  of  Peterborough,^  preferred  Leofrio 
the  cause  of  his  country  to  the  cause  of  his  own  house,  peter- 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  kept  aloof  from  the  great  struggle ;  ^^J^ 
their   worthier    cousin,   the   Abbot   of   five    monasteries,  Nov.  i. 
followed   Harold  to   the   fight,   and,   unlike   his    brother 
of  Winchester,  went  back  to  his  home  sick  and  wounded.' 
And    one    lowlier    churchman   must  not  be  passed  by. 
The  Norman   record  itself  seems  to  assume   a  kind  of  Eadrie  tlie 
pathos,  as  we  read  how  Eadric  the  Deacon,  a  freeman  of 
Harold's,  followed  his  lord  from  the  East- Anglian  land  of 
his  earlier  government,  and  died  with  him  in  the  battle.^ 
Volunteers  like  these  doubtless  took  their  places  among  the 
King's  personal  following.     But  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
main  strength  of  the  army  consisted  of  Harold's  own  picked 
troops,  his  veteran  Housecarls,  the  conquerors  of  Grufiydd, 
the  victors  of  Stamfordbridge.    Still  it  is  clear  that  the  levies 
of  all  southern  and  eastern  England  answered  readily  to 
Harold's  sunmions.     They  flocked  to  his  muster  in  London 
in  as  great  numbers,  and  with  as  great  speed,  as  the  swift 
march  of  events  at  this  fearful  crisis  allowed  them. 

The  march   of  Harold  from  York  to  London  was  as  Harold 
memorable  an  instance  of  the  indomitable  energy  of  his  Londra. 
character  as  his  march,  so  short  a  time  before, from  London  Octobers? 
to  York.     He  seems _to  have  reached  London,  about  ten 
days  after  the  fight  at  Stamfordbridge,  about  a  week  after 
Willlam'B  landing  &t  Pevensey:*    He  came  at  tie  head  of 
his  own  following,  and  of  such  of  the  general  levies  of  the 
midland  shires  as  had  joined  him  on  the  road.   In  the  great 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.  ''And  )»  wses  Leofric  Abbot  of  Burh  set  )«et  ilea 
feord,  and  sseclode  )7ser,  and  com  ham,  and  wses  dnd  sone  )«enefier,  on  sire 
halgan  msesse  niht ;  Grod  are  his  Baule." 

'  See  Appendix  HH. 

*  On  the  chronology  of  these  events,  see  Appendix  II. 
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OHAP.  XV.  city  which  had  been  appointed  as  the  general  tiysting*- 
place  he  waited^  impatiently  as  it  would  seem,  while  men 
flocked  in  from  his  own  Wessex  and  from  the  lands 
of  the  three  faithful  Earls.  He  waited  also  for  the  further 
succours  which  were  never  to  arrive,  for  the  forces  which 
the  Earls  of  the  North  were  keeping  back  from  the  muster. 

He  gooB  to  At  such  a  moment  of  suspense  the  heart  of  Harold,  no  less 

Waltham.  than  the  heart  of  William,  looked  for  help  and  guidance 
_  from  on  high.  His  home  was  now  in  the  royal  hall  of 
Westminster,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  minster  of  the 
Apostle,  the  minster  where  prayers  and  masses  were  daily 
going  up  for  the  soul  of  his  revered  predecessor.^  It  was 
the  minster  too  where  he  himself  had  gone  through  the 
most  solemn  act  of  his  life,  where  he  had  received  his  royal 
unction  and  his  Imperial  Crown.  But  it  was  not  before 
the  tomb  of  Eadward,  or  before  the  altar  of  Saint  Peter, 
that  Harold  sought  for  heavenly  strength  and  counsel  in 
the  great  crisis  of  his  life.  His  heart  went  back  to  the 
home  of  his  earlier  days,  to  the  lowlier  church  of  his  own 
rearing,  to  the  relic  which  had  ever  been  the  special  object 
of  his  devotion,  the  Holy  Cross  which  gave  England  her 
way-cry.  One  at  least  of  the  few  days  of  the  King^s  short 
/  ^       -  -stay  in  London  was  devoted  to  a  last  pilgrimage  to  his  own 

HiB  last      Waltham.2     Early  in  the  mornincr  of  one  of  those  October 

giftstothe  XT       17  1         . 

miiiflter.  days  King  Harold  made  Ins  way  to  the  minster  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  bearing  with  him  the  last  gifts  that  he  was  to 
oflTer  there.  Those  gifts  were  a  further  supply  of  relics, 
the  treasures  of  his  own  chapel,"^  gathered  together  no  doubt 

*  See  above,  p.  30. 

'  The  Waltham  writer  (De  Inv.  20),  as  I  have  already  said  (see  above, 
P*  l11)t  fancies  that  the  King  heard  the  news  of  William's  landing  at 
Waltham.  This  we  know  to  be  wrong ;  but  we  may  surely  accept  a  journey 
from  London  to  Waltham. 

As  for  the  miraculous  narrative,  see  Professor  Stubbs,  De  Inv.  xxviii. 
For  other  more  legendary  veraions,  see  Appendix  MM. 

'  De  Inv.  ao.  "  Mane  facto  ecclesiam  Sanctoe  Crucis  ingrediens,  et  relli- 
quias  quas  apud  se  habebat  in  capella  sua  repositas  altari  supcrponens." 
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by  the  lavish  piety  of  Eadward,  but  which  now  formed  chap.  xv. 
Harold's  last  oblation  upon  the  high  altar  of  his  own 
minster.  Before  that  altar  the  King  and  Founder  knelt 
in  prayer.  He  vowed  that,  if  God  gave  him  victory  in  the  HmoWb 
strife  to  which  he  was  then  marching  forth,  he  would  yet 
further  endow  the  church  of  the  Holy  Rood  with  gifts  and 
lands,  and  would  yet  further  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  served  Ood  within  its  walls.  Nay  more,  he  would 
look  upon  himself  as  God's  ransomed  servant,  and  would 
devote  himself  to  his  special  service  for  ever.^  We  need 
not  take  these  striking  words  to  mean  that  Harold  dreamed, 
like  Cead walla  or  Ine,  of  laying  aside  his  Crown  and  of  be- 
coming God's  special  servant  as  monk  or  priest.  We  hear 
in  them  simply  the  voice  of  deep  penitence  for  the  few  sins 
and  errors  which  stained  that  noble  life,  the  voice  of  earnest 
prayer  for  deliverance  from  the  meshes  in  which  the  craft 
of  his  adversary  had  entangled  him.  We  hear  in  them 
the  voice  of  high  and  humble  resolution  to  live  from  hence- 
forth, as  man  and  as  King,  a  life  such  as  became  a  faithful 
servant  of  God,  such  as  became  a  King  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  the  righteous  JBlfred,  and  whose  first  days  of 
government  had  been  passed  in  the  old  realm  of  the 
martyred  Eadmund.  When  his  offerings  had  been  made 
and  his  prayers  had  been  uttered,  the  King  turned  him  to 
depart.  The  canons  and  all  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Waltham  formed  in  procession  before  their  sovereign  and 
founder.  They  swept  westward  along  that  stately  nave, 
between  the  two  rows  of  its  massive  columns,  till  they 
reached  the  great  western  portal.  There,  before  the  King 
lefb  the  minster,  he  once  more  turned  towards  the  wonder- 
working relic,  the  Holy  Rood  of  Montacute  and  Waltham.* 

^  De  Inv.  20.  "  Votum  vovit,  quod  si  .saooessus  proeperos  sub  eventu 
belli  pnestaret  ei  DominuB,  oopiam  pnediomm  et  multitudinem  clerioorum 
Deo  ibidem  8ervituTX>rum  ecclesiffi  confeiret,  et  se  Deo  Berviturum  amodo 
qufm  servum  emptUium  eponderei" 

''  lb.      ''Clero  eum  comitante  et  prooeeeione   pnecedente,  veniunt  ad 
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CHAP.  XV.  Before  the  great  object  of  his  life's  reverence,  King  Harold 
bowed  himself  low,  and  lay  for  a  while  flat  on  his  &ce  on 
Mirade  of  the  consecrated  pavement.  Then^  as  men  said  at  Waltham 
Rood.  in  after  days,  the  holy  image,  whose  head  had  hitherto 
stood  erect,  bowed  itself  towards  the  King  who  lay 
prostrate  beneath  it.  One  eye  alone^  that  of  the  sacrist 
Thurkill,  was  privileged  to  behold  the  actual  working  of  the 
divine  wonder.  But  many  there  were  who  had  seen  the 
image  in  former  days,  and  who  bare  witness  how  its  head 
had  been  from  that  day  bowed  towards  the  ground,  as 
if  to  say  "  It  is  finished,"  as  if  to  say  that  all  was  over 
with  the  hopes  and  the  career  of  him  who  had  so  devoutly 
honoured  it.^ 

MessBges  It  was  perhaps  on  his  return  from  Waltham,  it  was 
wm^  certainly  during  his  short  sojourn  in  London,  that  Harold 
^^  received  another  message  from  his  rival.     Here  again  we 

come  to  one  of  those  stages  of  our  narrative  where  all  is 
confusion  and  contradiction.  The  English  writers^  in  their 
short  accounts  of  events  which  they  loved  not  to  dwell 
upon,  are  silent  as  to  any  attempts  at  peacefiQ  negotia- 
tions taking  place,  at  the  last  moment,  between"  the  two 
armed  princes.  The  witness  of  the  Norman  writers  is 
full  indeed,  but  their  witness  does  not  agree  together.^ 
The  diflerent  versions  agree  in  na  circumstance  of  time, 
place,  or  order  of  events.  Yet  we  eannot  doubt  that  some 
messages  passed  between  Harold  and  William,  and  we  can 
almost  as  little  doubt  that  it  was  William  who  sent  the 
first  messenger  to  Harold,  and  not  Harold  who  sent  the 

valvas  templi,  ubi  conversus  ad  Crucifixnm  Rex  ille  Sanctse  Cruci  devotus,  ad 
terrain  in  modum  crucis  proetemenB  ge,  pronus  oravit." 

*  De  Inv.  20.  "Imago  Crucifixi,  quae  prius  erecta  ad  superiora  respi- 
ciebat,  quum  se  Rex  humiliaret  in  terram,  demisit  vultum  quasi  tristis, 
lignum  quidem  pnesdum  futurorum."  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  mention 
Thui-kill,  firom  whom  he  himself  heard  the  story. 

'  See  Appendix  MM. 
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first  messenger  to  William.     It  was  perfectly  in  character  objlp.  xy. 
that  an   invader  who   assumed   the   character  of  a  legal 
claimant,  nay  more,  an  invader  who  professed  to  come  as 
an  armed  missionary  of  the  Roman  See^  should  play  out 
his  part  by  ofiering  the  perjurer  and  usurper  one  more 
chance  of  repentance.   Harold,  on  the  other  hand,  a  national 
King,  simply  defending  his  own  Crown  and  the  freedom  of 
his  people^  had  no  need  thus  ostentatiously  to  put  himself 
in  the  right.     We  may  then  believe  that  the  first  message  Miisioiiof 
which  passed  between  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  English  M^ot  to 
King,  after  William  landed  on  English  ground,  was  when  ^^»'^» 
Hugh  Margot,  a  monk  of  Fecamp,  came  to  King  Harold 
in  London.    He  found  the  King  seated,  as  we  may  imagine 
him,  on  his  throne  in  his  palace  of  Westminster,  and  he 
called  on  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  he  odk  on 
to  come  down  from  his  throne,  and  to  lay  aside  his  crown  up  the 
and  sceptre.     The    messenger   once    more    set   forth  the  ^^""^ 
rights  of  William,  his  claim  on  the  Crown  by  the  bequest 
of  Eadward^  his  personal  claim  on  Harold  as  his  sworn 
man.     The  Duke  was  ready  to  have  his  claims  fairly  dis- 
cussed,  according  to  the  law  either   of  England  or  of 
Normandy.     If  either  Norman  or  English  judges  held  that 
Harold's  right  was  good,  William  would   let  him  enjoy 
that  right  in  peace.     Otherwise  let  him  quietly  yield  up 
what  he  had  usurped,  and  spare  the  bloodshed  and  misery 
on  either  side  of  which  he  would  be  guilty  if  he  died  to 
keep  it. 

A  message  like  this  might  have  provoked  the  meekest  of  Lidign»- 
men.     It  is  not  wonderful  that  we  read  in  one  account  >  Harold 
that  Harold's  wrath  was  highly  kindled,  nay  that  he  was  J!^^^^ 
with   some   difficulty  kept  back   from  a  breach   of  the 
rights  of  ambassadors  in  the  person  of  the  insolent  monk. 
The    influence    which    thus    restrained   the    King   from 
violence  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Earl  Gyrth^  who,  in 

^  Roman  de  Boa,  X 1935.    See  Appendix  KK. 
VOL.  III.  F  f 
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CHAP.XY.  the  Norman  accounts^   appears   throughout  as   the   good 
Haiold*8     genius  of  his  royal  brother.     However  this  may  be,  we 
milage  to  elsewhere  find^  a  message  sent  by  Harold  to  William, 
Wimam;    ^^ich  is  evidently  an  answer   to   the  monk   of  F6»mp, 
statement    and  which  Contains  a  calm  and  clear  statement  of  Harold's 
rights.        right.     He  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  his  oath  to  William, 
but  he  maintains  that  it  was  an  extorted  oath  and  there- 
fore  of  no  force.     He  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  Ead ward's 
earlier  promise  to  William,  but   he   maintains  that  that 
promise  has  been  cancelled  by  a  later  bequest.     £ver  since 
the  blessed  Augustine  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  English- 
men, it  had  always  been  the  law  of  England  that  a  testa- 
ment was  of  no  str^igth  at  all  while  the  testator  lived. 
Up  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  a  man  might  revoke  any 
earlier  disposition  of  his  goods,  which  could  not  take  effect 
till  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body.     Eadward  had  indeed 
once  made  a  promise  of  the  succession  in  favour  of  William, 
but  that  promise  had  become  void  and  of  none  effect  by 
his  later  and  dying  nomination   of  the  reigning  King. 
How  far  the  words  of  any  message  of  Harold's  have  been 
truly  reported  to  us  by  our  Norman  informants  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  answer  thus  put 
into    Harold's    mouthy    though    far    from    exhaustive,    is 
thoroughly  to  the  purpose  as  far   as   it  goes.     Harold^s 
best   claim   to   his   Crown,  his  election   by   the   English 
people,  is  not  insisted  on.     But  the  answer  to  the  two 
points  put  forth  by  William  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a 
Harold       rejoinder.     We   are   told  in   other  accounts   that  Harold 
Willtoto  offered  William  his  friendship  and  rich  gifts  if  he  would 
^turdA      depart  quietly  out  of  the  land,  but  added  that  if  he  were 
bent  on  warfare  he   would   meet   him  in   battle   on   the 
coming  Saturday.^     The  Duke,  we  are  told,  accepted  the 
challenge ;  he  dismissed  the  messenger  with  the  honourable 
gifts  of  a  horse  and  arms ;  and  Harold,  it  is  added,  when 

*  Will.  Pict.  129.  ^  Roman  dc  Rou,  11975. 
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he  saw  him  thus  return,  repented  him  that  he  had  done  cbap.  xt. 
despite  to  the  messenger  whom  Duke  William  had  sent  to 
him. 

The  challenge  had  now  passed.     There  can  be  no  doubt  Harold 
that  the  irritating  message  of  William^  and  the  reports  William 
which  must  have  reached  London  of  the  cruel  harrying  of  ^S^^ 
the  South-Saxon  lands,  had  wrought  the  eflTect  which  they 
were  doubtless  meant  to  work  on  the  mind  of  Harold.  It  was, 

as  we  liQwcopp^  f.lio  pQJj^y  />f  William  f/^  flraw  TTarnlfl  i\n\xm 
t/iR    juLttlfl,    in    wliinli  Wi^Jj^ni   gib^"h1    hfty^   thft  vantage- 

grounf\  gf  h}^  iTytrPiTplipd  gaj^p  at  H^s^ings.  AndHafol 
was  now  as  eager  for  battle  as  William  himself  could  be. 
He  was  eager  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  and  the  wrongs 
of  his  people.  He  was  eager  to  strike  the  decisive  blow 
before  the  French  host  could  be  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcements from  beyond  sea.^  His  personal  wrath  was 
kindled  against  the  man  who  had  insulted  and  mocked 
him  by  a  challenge  the  most  stinging  that  had  ever  been 
spoken  to  a  crowned  Kin^  upon  his  throne.  And  a 
higher  feeling  of  duty  would  bid  him  to  go  forth  and 
put  a  stop  as  soon  as  miglit  be  to  the  pitiless  ravages 
which  were  laying  waste  his  land  and  bringing  his  people 
to  beggary .2  The  purpose  of  the  King  was  to  go  forth  at 
once  and  to  meet  the  invader  face  to  face,  according  to  the 
challenge  which  he  had  himself  given  for  the  coming 
Saturday.  But  the  tale  goes  on  to  tell  how  Gyrth,  the  Propoeia 
special  hero  of  the  Norman  writers,  again  strove  to  turn  his  ^^ 
brother  from  his  purpose.^    His  counsel  was  that  the  King 

*  De  Inventione,  20.  "NimiB  pneoeps,  et  de  virtute  tm&  pnBsumenfly 
credebat  se  invalidoB  ot  impnemimitoe  Normannos  expugnare,  antequam 
a  NormaimiB  gens  subsecutiva  in  pneddium  eorum  succreflceret."  This 
last  reason  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  which 
I  shall  quote  hereafter,  that  reinforcements  did  come  to  William  either 
before  the  battle  or  very  soon  after. 

^  See  p.  414,  note  4. 

^  The  interposition  of  Gyrth  is  mentioned,  not  only  by  his  special  admirer 

F  f  2 
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CHAP.  XV.  should  stay  behind,  seemingly  as  the  defender  of  London, 

while  he  himself  should  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  Nor- 

man.     The  King  was  wearied  with   his   labours    in   the 

Northumbrian  campaign ;   the   troops  which   had   as  yet 

come  together  in  London  were  not  numerous  enough  to 

justify  the  King  in  attempting  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 

Gyiih's       at  their  head.     Moreover,  whether  the  oath  was  binding 

about  the    ^^  ^^^s  Harold  could  not  deny  that  he  had  sworn  an  oath 

***"'  to  William  as  his  lord,  and  it  was  not  well  that  a  man 

should  go  forth  to  fight  face  to  face  against  the  lord  to 

whom  he  had  done  homage.^   But  he,  Gyrth,  was  under  no 

such  restraint;   he  need  feel  no  such  scruples.     He  had 

never  sworn  ought  to  Duke  William ;  he  could  go  forth 

with  a  clear  conscience  and  fight  against  him  face  to  face 

Gyrthpro-  for  his  native  land.^     Let  the  Kinff  too  think  on  the  risk 

poses  that  ^ 

he  should  to  himself  and  to  his  Kingdom  if  he  jeoparded  his  own  life, 
against  ^^^  ^11  ^^^  depended  on  his  own  life,  the  noble  heritage 
^'^**™»  of  English  freedom,^  on  the  chances  of  a  single  battle. 
Harold  re*  Let   Gyrth   fight  against  William.     If  Gyrth   overcame 

inainB  and     %      *         t         t  •  -rtij  111  •/» 

harries  the  the  invadcr,  the  gam  to  England  would  be  as  great  as  11 

country. 

Wace  ( 1 2041  et  seqq.),  but  by  William  of  Juini^es  (vii.  35"),  Orderic 
(500  C,  who  nearly  copies  William  of  Jumibgea),  William  of  Malmesbury 
(iii.  239),  and  Benott  (37129).  The  speech  is  much  to  the  same  effect  in 
all.  Here  it  ia  that  William  of  Malmesbury  makes  the  odd  mistake  about 
Gyrth*8  age  which  I  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p.  555. 

'  Will.  Grem.  vii.  35.  "  Quiesce,  quaeso,  prudenter  tractare  tecum  velis, 
quid  cum  sacramentis  Consuli  Normannise  promiseris.  Cave  ne  perjurium 
incurras,  et  pro  tanto  scelere  tu  cum  viribus  nostree  gentis  corruas  nostrae- 
que  progeniei  permansurum  dedecus  exinde  fias."  The  expression  "  cave  ne 
perjurium  incurras,"  so  late  in  the  day,  is  remarkable.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury (iii.  239)  softens  matters  a  little  ;  "Nee  enim  ibis  in  inficias  quin  illi 
Bacramentum  vel  invitus  vel  voluntarius  feceris ;  proinde  consultius  ages  si, 
instanti  necessitati  te  subtrahens,  nostro  periculo  colludium  pugnse  tenta- 


vens. 


*  Will.  Gem.  u.  s.  "  Ego,  liber  ab  omni  sacramento,  Willelmo  Comiti 
nihil  debeo.  Audacter  igitur  contra  ilium  pro  natali  solo  certare  paratua 
sum."  So  William  of  Malmesbury  (u.  s.) ;  "  Nos,  omni  juramento  ex- 
pediti,  juste  ferrum  pro  patri&  stringemus." 

'  Will.  G^m.  u.  s.    "Ne  clara  libcrtas  Anglonim  pereat  in  tua  pemicie." 
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Harold  himself  overcame  him.  But  if  William  overcame  ohap.iv» 
Gyrth,  the  loss  to  England  would  be  far  less  than  if  Wil- 
liam overcame  Harold.  If  Gyrth  were  slain  or  in  bonds, 
Harold  could  still  gather  another  army,  and  could  strike 
another  blow  to  rescue  or  to  avenge  his  brother.^  Let  then 
the  Earl  of  the  East-Angles  go  forth,  with  the  troops  which 
were  already  assembled  in  London,  and  let  the  King  him- 
self wait  till  a  greater  force  had  answered  to  his  summons. 
Let  him  meanwhile  harry  the  whole  land  between  London 
and  the  coast,  even  as  the  Normans  themselves  were 
harrying  it.  Let  him  burn  houses,  cut  down  trees,  lay 
waste  corn-fields.  Let  him  in  short  put  a  wilderness  be- 
tween himself  and  his  enemy.  William  then,  whether 
successful  or  unsuccessful  in  the  battle  with  Gyrth,  would 
presently  be  starved  into  favourable  terms.  He  would  soon 
find  it  impossible  to  maintain  his  host  in  the  wasted  land, 
and  he  would  be  driven  to  withdraw  peacefully  to  his  own 
dominions.^ 

A  hero  was  speaking  to  a  hero ;  we  may  [add,  a  general  Estimate 
was  speaking  to  a  general.     Our  hearts  are  moved  at  the  ^vioeT* 
generous  self-devotion  of  the  brave  Earl,  who  recked  so 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  239.  *'  Nobis  solis  proeliantibuB,  caussa  tua  utrobique 
in  portu  navigabit :  quia  et  fiigientes  restituere  et  mortuos  ulcisci  poteris.** 
Wace  (12057)  adds  the  alternatives  of  his  own  captivity  and  of  an  agree- 
ment between  Harold  and  William  ; 

"  Mais  se  jo  suis  veincu  u  pris,  E  cumbatre  vos  i  porrez, 

Voe,  se  Dex  plaist,  ki  serez  vis,  U  tel  parole  el  Due  prendrez, 

Vos  maisnies  rasemblerez,  Ke  vostre  regne  en  paiz  tendrez." 

*  This  advice  comes  firom  Wace  (i  2065) ; 

"  Alez  par  cest  palz,  ardant  Fetes  la  vitaille  esluingnier, 

Maizons  h  viles  destruiant ;  Ke  il  ne  truissent  ke  mengier, 

Pemez  la  robe  h  la  vitaille,  Si  les  porrez  mult  esmaier 

Pors  et  oeiUes  et  aumaille,  £  fiure  ariere  repairier ; 

Ke  Normanz  vitaille  ne  truissent        Li  Dus  meisme  s*en  ira, 
Ne  nule  rien  done  vivre  puissent.        Quant  la  vitaille  li  fiUdra." 
Compare  the  advice  given  to  Otho  (Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  33) ;  "  Paullino  et  Celso 
jam  non  adversantibus,  ne  principem  objectare  periculis  viderentur,  iidem  illi 
detorioris  oonsilii  auctores  perpulere  ut  Brixellum  ooncederet  et  dubiis  prgs' 
liorum  exemptus,  siunnuc  rerum  et  imperii  se  ipsum  reiervaret." 
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OBAF.  XT.  little  of  himself  by  the  side  of  the  safety  of  his  brother 

and  his  country.     And  in  the  wise,  though  cruel,  policy 

which  he  enforced  upon  his  brother,  we   can  discern   a 

subtlety  of  intellect  fitted  to  grapple  with  that  of  William 

himself.     Oyrth,  as  painted  by  hostile  historians,  stands 

forth  as  one  who,  had   he   outlived  that  one  fatal  day, 

would  never  have  allowed  England  to  fall  Without  striking 

another  blow.     But  how  were  the  counsels  of  that  loilby 

spirit  received  by  the  no  less  lofty  spirit  to  whom  they 

Nonnan     were  spoken?     We  may  cast  aside  the  mere  inventions 

"™"^*  of  Norman  calumny.     They  represent  Harold  as  thrusting 

away  his  brother  with  insult,  as  even  spurning  his  aged 

mother  from  his  feet,  when,  still  sad  at  the  fate  of  Tostig^^ 

she  implored  him  not  to  jeopard  the  lives  of  all  the  sons 

who  were  left  to  her.^    Such  tales  as  these  come  from 

the  same  mint  of  falsehood  as  the   tales  which   tell  of 

William  as  striking  his  wife  with  his  spur  or  as  beating 

Amwerof  her  to  death  with  his  bridle.^     Another  Norman  writer, 

heieftiMB   ^^0  ^^  leost  better  understood  the  characters  of  the  two 

wJbmd^    noble   brothers,   puts   into   the   mouth   of  Harold   words 

do  harm  to  which,  Softer  eight  hundred  years,  still  send  a  thrill  to 

his  people.  ,      „ 

the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  All  who  heard  the  counsel  of 
Gyrth  cried  out  that  it  was  good,  and  prayed  the  King 
to  follow  it.*     But  Harold  answered  that  he  would  never 


^  Ord.  Vit.  500  C.     "  Quae  interitu  Toetid  filii  sui  valde  erat  lugubria." 

*  Will.  Gem.  vli.  35.  ''Consilium  istud,  quod  amiois  ejus  salubre  vide* 
batur  Bprevit,  et  germanum  suum,  qui  fideliter  ei  oonailiabatur,  convidis 
irritaidt,  matremque  suam,  quae  nimia  ipsum  retinere  seciun  satagebat,  pede 
procadter  percussit.'*  So  Ord.  Vit.  500  D.  Wace,  whose  good  taste  and 
dramatis  feeling  places  him  high  above  all  the  other  Norman  writers,  passes 
by  this  absurd  tale,  but  it  reappears  in  Benoit  (37197) ; 

''  Vers  sa  mere  fu  mult  eschis,  E  tant  Ten  fist  longe  preiere 

Qui  oh^rement  fiist  ^  plaisir  Qu'envcrse  la  bota  ari^re ; 

Deu  remaindre,  deu  retenir,  Tei  11  dona  4^  V^^  el  ventre.*' 

'  See  Appendix  O. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  i  ao86 ; 

"  A  oest  cunseil  tuit  kc  tcneieut, 
£t  issi  fere  lo  voldent." 
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play  the  coward's  part,  that  he  would  never  let  his  friends  chap.  xv. 
go  forth  to  face  danger  on  his  behalf,  while  he  himself^ 
from  whatever  cause,  drew  back  from  facing  it.^  And  he 
added  words  which  show  how  the  wise  and  experienced 
ruler,  the  chosen  and  anointed  King^  had  cast  aside  what- 
ever needed  to  be  cast  aside  in  the  fiery  exile  who  had  once 
harried  the  coast  at  Porlock.^  "  Never,"  said  Harold,  *^  will 
I  bum  an  English  village  or  an  English  house ;  never  will 
I  harm  the  lands  or  the  goods  of  any  Englishman.  How 
can  I  do  hurt  to  the  folk  who  are  put  under  me  to  govern  ? 
How  can  I  plunder  and  harass  those  whom  I  would  fain 
see  thrive  under  my  rule?  "^  Truly,  when  we  read  words 
like  these^  we  feel  that  it  is  something  to  be  of  the  blood 
and  of  the  speech  of  the  men  who  chose  Harold  for  their 
King  and  who  died*  around  his  Standard. 

Six  days  had  now  been  passed  in   the  trysting-place  Harold 
of  London.*     During  the  whole  of  that  time  men  had  been  from 
flocking  in,  but  the  forces  of  the  North  under  the  sons  of  ^f^^j^ 
-^Ifgar  had  not  yet  shown  themselves.     Harold  now  deter-  October  i  a. 
mined  to   delay  no   longer.     He   set  out  from  London^ 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  1 2090  ; 

"  Ke  jk  en  champ  sanz  li  n'iront,  £  pluson  li  reprovereient, 

Ne  Banz  li  ne  se  oumbatront.  Ke  sis  boons  amiz  env^iout, 

For  ooart,  90  dist,  le  teindreient  En  lieu  d  aler  il  n'osout." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 
'  Roman  de  Ron,  1 2080 ; 

*'  Maisonz  d  viles  n'en  ardra,  La  gent  ke  jo  dd  govemer  ? 

Ne  sis  homes  ne  robera.  Destruire  ne  grever  ne  dei 

'  Cement/  distil,  '  del- jo  grever  La  gent  ki  det  garir  soz  mei.' " 

Compare  the  advice  given  by  Memnon  to  Arsit^s  in  Arrian  (i.  12.  17)  and 
Andtds*  answer ;  UapTfyfi  ....  wp6i6vTai  .  .  r^y  re  X'^^''  Aipapi(€ip  /mra- 
varovirrcLi  t§  Tinrf;,  koI  rbv  kv  ry  7$  Mapwbw  kftiriftwpivat,  fii]9k  rSfW  v<$XcaiK 
ahrSfv  <l>€ili6fi€yovi'  ol  yctp  fitvit^  iv  r^  X^P?  'AX^^ai'Spoy  dwoplq.  r&y  ivi- 
rrj9€M»,  ^Kpairffv  t\  kiy€Tat  tlwitv  kv  r<p  avX\6y^  7W  Ilipa&Vt  Brt  oitc  itv 
9€piUiot  ixfjr*  oUlay  /ilcty  Ifimpiia9uffa9  rSiw  inr6  ol  T€rayfiiyoiy  iitBpirnoM* 
Contrast  the  conduct  of  William  in  ravaging  the  English  coast  when  an 
invasion  from  Denmark  was  looked  for ;  Chron.  Fetrib.  1085. 
*  See  Appendix  II. 
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CHAP.  XV.  seemingly  on  Thursday,  exactly  one  week  after  his  arrival 

in  the  great  city,  in  order  to   redeem  his  challenge   or 

giving  battle  to  the  invaders  on  Saturday.     He  marched 

forth  at  the  head  of  his  own  following  and  of  such  troops 

as  had  come  in  to  the  London  muster.     These  would  no 

doubt  be  largely  swelled  as  the  levies  of  Kent  and  Sussex 

Nnmben    pressed  to  his  standard  on  the  march.     At  the  numbers 

j^j^y .        of  the  army  which  he  thus  brought  together  it  is  hopeless 

??*88*™-    to  do  more  than  guess.     The  Norman  and  the  English 

uon  on  ^  ^  ... 

both  sides,  writers  both  indulge  in  manifest  exaggerations  in  opposite 
ways.  The  Normans  employ  every  rhetorical  art  to  set 
before  us  the  prodigious  numbers  of  the  English.  They 
were  a  host  that  no  man  could  number,  a  host  like  the 
host  of  Xerxes,  which  drank  up  the  rivers  as  it  passed. 
Nothing  but  the  special  favour  of  God  could  have  given 
his  servants  a  victory  over  their  enemies  which  was  truly 
HMtdd  miraculous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  writers 
censand.  yielded  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  obvious  tempta- 
tion of  laying  the  blame  of  the  national  overthrow  on 
the  rashness  of  the  King.  Harold  refused  to  wait  till  a 
large  enough  force  had  come  together ;  he  ventured  a  battle 
with  numbers  altogether  inadequate,  and  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  own  over-daring.  Such  are  the  comments 
even  of  the  writers  who  are  warmest  in  their  admiration 
of  Harold,  and  who  pour  forth  the  most  bitter  regrets 
over  his  fall.^  Yet  we  must  remember  that  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  blame  a  defeated  commander,  nothing  easier 
than  to  throw  on«  his  shoulders  either  the  faults  of  others 
or  the  mere  caprices  of  fortune.  And  we  should  remember 
too  that,  deeply  as  we  reverence  our  national  writers,  im- 
plicitly as  we  accept  their  statements  of  facts,  warmly  as 
we  sympathize  with  their  patriotic  feelings,  their  criticisms 
on  such  a  point  as  this  are  simply  the  criticisms  of  monks 
on  the  conduct  of  a  consummate  general.     We  may  fairly 

*  See  Appendix  LL. 
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assume  that  whatever  captains  like  William  and  Harold  ohap.xv. 
did  was  the  right  thing  to  do  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  each  found  himself.     The  consummate  generalship  His 
of   Harold    is    nowhere    more    plainly    shown    than    in  §^ .  ^^ 
this  memorable  campaigni.     He  formed  his  plan,  and  he^fi^^**     ^ 
carried  it  out.     He  determined   to  give  battle,  but  he  of  his  own 
tetermined  to  give  battle  on  his  own  ground  and  after  ^^  ^^^5^ 


is  own  fashion.  All  likelihood  goes  against  the  belief  ^n  the 
that  Harold  designed  anythmgsoToSlterrdy-jia^n  attack,  camp 
by  night  or  by  day,  on  the  Norman  camp.  No  doubt  the 
expectation  of  such  an  attack  was  prevalent  in  the  Norman 
camp.^  But  our  evidence  proves  only  the  existence  of  such 
an  expectation  among  the  Normans ;  it  in  no  way  proves 
the  existence  of  any  such  design  on  the  part  of  the  English 
King.  The  nature  of  the  post  which  he  chose  distinctly 
shows  the  contrary  ;  it  distinctly  shows  what  Harold's  real 
plan  was.  It  was  to  occupy  a  post  where  the  Normans 
would  have  to  attack  him  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and 

*  Will.  Pict.  131.  "Aooelerabat  ....  Bex  fiiribimdus  .  .  .  noctumo 
etiam  incursu  aut  repentino  minus  cautos  opprimere  oogitAbat."  He  then 
goes  on  to  tell  of  the  seven  hundred  ships.  See  Appendix  DD.  So  Will. 
Gem.  yii.  35,  36;  "Duoem  incautum  accelerans  pneoocupare,  tot&  nocte 
equitans  [Heraldus]  in  campo  belli  apparuit  mane.  Dux  vero  noctumos 
pnecavens  excursus  hostis,  inchoantibus  tenebris  ad  gratissimam  usque  lucem 
exercitum  jussit  esse  in  armis.**  William  of  Poitiers  makes  the  fight  b^gin 
directly  on  the  approach  of  the  English  army,  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  puts 
it  the  same  day.  The  last  messages  between  William  and  Harold  are  thus 
cut  out,  and  WiUiam  of  Poitiers  leaves  no  room  for  the  two  different  ways 
of  spending  the  night.  But  William  of  Poitiers  is  always  careless  of  chro* 
nology,  and  William  of  Jumi^es  is  here  ignorant  of  it  (see  Appendix  KK). 
Wace  makes  the  English  reach  Senlac  on  Thursday  night,  and  a  day  is 
spent  in  the  messages.     He  says  (121 10)  of  Thursday  night, 

**  Normanz  cele  nuit  se  gaitierent,      E  oele  nuit  les  assaldreient. 
E  tote  nuit  arm^  veillierent;  ^o  meismes  les  Engleiz  cremeient 

Tote  nuit  furent  en  suspeiz,  Ke  Normanz  la  nuit  les  guerreient; 

Kar  dit  lor  fii  ke  li  Engleiz  Issi  unt  tote  nuit  veiUie, 

Cele  nuit  tresk'k  els  vendreient        Li  uns  por  li  altres  gaiti^." 
All  this  proves  the  existence  of  a  very  natural  expectation  on  both  sides, 
but  it  proves  nothing  as  to  Harold's  real  intentions.    An  examination  of  the 
ground  is  enough  to  show  what  HaroM's  plan  really  was. 
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CHAP.  XV.  where  he  could  defend  himself  at  a  great  advantage.     This 

he  effectually  did^  and   it  was  no  small  effort  of  true 

Harold       generalship  to  do  so.     And  for  the  post  which  he  chose, 

PJ^^^^y     and  for  the  mode  of  warfare  which  he  designed^  over- 

rightly  as    whelmiufir  numbers  were  in  no  way  desirable.     A  moderate 

nam' 

bera.  force,  if  thoroughly  compact  and  thoroughly  trustworthy, 

would  really  do  the  work  better.     If  then  Harold  marched 
against  the  invader  at  the  head  of  a  force  which,  to  critics 
of  his  own  day,  seemed  too  small  for  his  purpose,  the 
chances  are  that  Harold  knew  well  what  he  was  doing 
and  that  his  critics  did  not  understand  his  plans.     Harold 
was  defeated;  he  has  therefore  paid  the  usual  penalty  of 
defeat  in  ignorant  censure  of  his  actions.     But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  his  defeat  was  not  owing  to  mere  lack  of 
numbers,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  force  with 
which  he  ^t  out  was  one  which  he  judged  to  be  large 
enough  ibr  carrying  out  the.plan  which  he  had  formed. 
Military  •  J]^b(»>  grestr-tNuaafaigiL.  of  .Hastii^gs  jvv:a&-lb2!£_i2^  truth  a 
of  Se  cam-  faal  of  lAHTlbetween'TKe  two  "greatest  of  liviiigcajtains. 
P^*^*.       Each  of  them,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  to  some  extent  com- 
both  passed  his  purpose  against  the  other.     William  constrained 

Harold  to  fight;  but  Harold,  in  his  turn,  constrained 
William  to  fight  on  ground  of  Harold's  own  choosing. 
He  constrained  him  to  fight  on  ground  than  which  none 
could  be  better  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  English 
defence,  none  worse  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  Norman 
attack.  This  march  of  Harold  from  London  into  Sussex 
was  a  march  as  speedy  and  as  well  executed  as  his  march 
from  London  to  York  so  short  a  time  before.  But  it  was 
a  march  conceived  with  somewhat  different  objects.  Both 
marches  were  made  to  meet  an  invader,  to  deliver  the  land 
from  the  desolation  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  invader. 
But  the  march  into  Northumberland  was  strictly  a  march 
to  surprize  an  invader,  while  the  march  into  Sussex  was  a 
march  to  meet  an  invader  against  whom  altogether  dif- 
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ferent  tactics  had  to  be  employed.     It  was  Harold's  policy  chaf.  xv. 
to  make  the  enemy  <^^^fi  occn;io»f,  \n  iha  qptiual  battle  ijb  ^^de- 
well  as  m  the  general  campaign.     One  cannot  doubt  that  fenrive. 
the  whole  march  was  designed  with  reference  to  this  special 
object.     From  the  moment  when  Harold  fixed  a  day  for 
the  battle,  he  no  doubt  also  fixed  a  place.     He  must  have 
known  Sussex   well,  and  he  had  clearly,  from  the  very 
beginning,  chosen  in  his  own  mind  the  spot  on  which  he 
would  give  battle.     His  march  was  strictly  a  march  to  the 
actual  spot  on  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought.   His  course  HemaicbeB 
lay  along  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  London  to  the  Kent^Ld 
south  coast.     He  halted  on  a  spot  which  commanded  that  8a"«» 
road,  and  which  also  commanded  the  great  road  eastward 
from  William's  present  position.     He  hastened  on  through 
those  Kentish  and  South-Saxon  lands  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  his   house,   and  which  held   so  large   a   share 
of  his  own  vast  estates.     He  halted  at  a  point  distant  and  en- 
about  seven  miles  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  invaders,  sE^AC. 
and  pitched  his  camp  upon  the  ever-memorable  heights  of  ^^^^ 
Senlac.^ 

The  spot  on  which  the  destinies  of  England  were  fixed  Nature  of 
was  indeed  one  chosen  with  the  eye  of  a  great  general. 
Harold  has,  in  this  respect,  had  somewhat  scanty  justice 
done  to  him  by  those  of  his  own  countrymen  who  seem 
inclined  to  throw  on  him  the  blame  of  the  national  defeat. 
But  it  is  in  the  Norman  accounts,  which  alone  supply 
details,  that  the  history  of  the  great  battle  must  be 
studied;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  every  military 
respect,  they  do  full  jttetice  both  to  the  English  King  and 
to  the  English  army.  Their  rhetoric  of  conventional  abuse 
never  fails  them ;  but  what  Harold  and  his  followers  really 
were  we  see  from  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  Normans  them- 
selves, and  from  the  expressions  of  unwilling,  of  half- 
unconscious,   admiration   which    those    facts   wring  from 

'  See  Appendix  NN. 


His 
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GHAP.xT.  them.^  Harold  might  be  a  perjurer  and  an  usurper,  but 
the  language  of  his  enemies  at  least  shows  that  they 
found  him  an  equal  and  terrible  adversary  in  the  day  of 
The  post  battle*  And  nowhere  is  Harold's  military  greatness  so 
^I^i^ito  distinctly  felt  as  when,  with  the  Norman  narratives  in 
??^*     our  hand,  we  tread  the  battle-field  of  his  own  choice,  and 

object.  '  ^  ' 

see  how  thoroughly  the  post  was  suited  for  the  purposes 

of  him  who  chose  it.     It  was  the  policy  ^f  Typ.rnld  i^pt 

attack.     The  mode  of  fighting  of  an  English  army  in  that 

age  made  it  absolutely  invincible  as  long  as  it  could  hold 

its  ground.     But  neither  the  close  array  of  the  battle-axe 

men,   nor  the   swarms   of  darters  and  other  half-armed 

irregular  levies,  were  suited  to  take  the  offensive  against 

the  horsemen  who  formed  the  strength  of  the  Norman 

army.     It  needed  only  a  developement  of  the  usual  tactics 

of  the  shield-wall  to  turn  the  battle  as  far  as  might  be  into 

the  likeness  of  a  siege.     This  was  what  Harold  now  did. 

He  occupied,  and  fortified  as  thoroughly  as  the  time  and 

the  means  at  his  command  would  allow,  a  post  of  great 

natural  strength,  which  he  made  into  what  is  distinctly 

spoken  of  as  a  castle.*     It  was  a  post  which  it  was  quite 

impossible  that  William  could  pass  by  without  attacking. 

But  it  was  also  a  post  which  it  in  no  way  suited  William's 

I        purposes  to  occupy  with  his  own  forces.     By  so  doing  he 

might  have  forced  Harold  to  decline  fighting;  he  could 

not  have  compelled  him  to  fight  on  other  ground.     Harold 

was  therefore  enabled  to  occupy  the  post  of  his  own  choice, 

the  natural  bulwark  of  London  and  of  the  inland  parts 

Descrip-     of  England  generally.     The  hill  of  Senlac,^  now  occupied 

tlw^Wllof   ^y  ^^^  abbey  and  town  of  Battle,  commemorates  in  its 

^f°{?^  **'    later  name  the  great  event  of  which  it  was  the  scene.     It  is 

iiattle. 

^  See  AppendU  NN. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  763  £.  "Quum  ergo  Haraldus  totam  ^ntem 
Buam  in  un&  acie  strictisaime  locasset,  ct  qwui  castellum  inde  construxmet, 
impeoetrabiles  erant  Nonnannis.** 

'  On  the  name  Senlac,  see  Appendix  NN. 
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OHAP.XY.  them.^  Harold  might  be  a  perjurer  and  an  usurper,  but 
the  language  of  his  enemies  at  least  shows  that  they 
found  him  an  equal  and  terrible  adversary  in  the  day  of 
The  post  battle.  And  nowhere  is  Harold's  military  greatness  so 
iStodto  distinctly  felt  as  when,  with  the  Norman  narratives  in 
^Jj^"  our  hand,  we  tread  the  battle-field  of  his  own  choice,  and 
see  how  thoroughly  the  post  was  suited  for  the  purposes 
of  him  who  chose  it.  It  was  the  policy  2LHa£old..Ufit. 
attack.  The  mode  of  fighting  of  an  English  army  in  that 
age  made  it  absolutely  invincible  as  long  as  it  could  hold 
its  ground.  But  neither  the  close  array  of  the  battle-axe 
men,  nor  the  swarms  of  darters  and  other  half-armed 
irregular  levies,  were  suited  to  take  the  offensive  against 
the  horsemen  who  formed  the  strength  of  the  Norman 
army.  It  needed  only  a  developement  of  the  usual  tactics 
of  the  shield-wall  to  turn  the  battle  as  far  as  might  be  into 
the  likeness  of  a  siege.  This  was  what  Harold  now  did. 
He  occupied,  and  fortified  as  thoroughly  as  the  time  and 
the  means  at  his  command  would  allow,  a  post  of  great 
natural  strength,  which  he  made  into  what  is  distinctly 
spoken  of  as  a  castle.^  It  was  a  post  which  it  was  quite 
impossible  that  William  could  pass  by  without  attacking. 
But  it  was  also  a  post  which  it  in  no  way  suited  William's 
purposes  to  occupy  with  his  own  forces.  By  so  doing  he 
might  have  forced  Harold  to  decline  fighting;  he  could 
not  have  compelled  him  to  fight  on  other  ground.  Harold 
was  therefore  enabled  to  occupy  the  post  of  his  own  choice, 
the  natural  bulwark  of  London  and  of  the  inland  parts 
Descrip-  of  England  generally.  The  hill  of  Senlac/  now  occupied 
the  hill  of  ^y  ^^®  abbey  and  town  of  Battle,  commemorates  in  its 
^^  ^^    later  name  the  great  event  of  which  it  was  the  scene.     It  is 

*  See  Append^  NN. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  763  B.  "Quum  ergo  Haraldus  totam  gentem 
snam  in  una  acie  strictissime  locasset,  H  quaH  codtellum  inde  conMruxUwf, 
impenetrabiles  erant  Normannis." 

^  On  the  name  Senlac,  see  Appendix  NN. 
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the  last  spur  of  the  downs  covered  by  the  great  Andredes-  chap.  xv. 
weald,  and  it  completely  commands  the  broken  ground, 
alternating  with  hill  and  marsh,  which  lies  between  itself 
and  the  sea.  It  stands  in  fact  right  in  the  teeth  of  an 
enemy  marching  northwards  from  Hastings.  The  hill 
itself  is  of  a  peninsular  shape,  stretching  from  the  east 
to  the  south-west,  and  it  is  joined  on  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  high  ground  to  the  north.^  The 
height  is  low,  compared  with  the  mountains  and  lofby 
hills  of  the  western  parts  of  our  island,  but  its  slopes, 
greatly  varying  in  their  degrees  of  steepness,  would,  even 
where  the  assent  is  most  gentle^  afford  no  slight 
obstacle  to  an  enemy  who  trusted  mainly  to  his  cavalry. 
The  spot  was  then  quite  unoccupied  and  untilled ;  nothing 
in  any  of  the  narratives  implies  that  there  was  any  village 
or  settlement ;  our  own  Chronicles  describe  the  site  only 
as  by  "the  hoar  apple-tree,"^  some  relic,  we  may  w^ell 
believe,  of  the  days  when  streams  and  trees  were  still 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  protecting,  perhaps  in- 
dwelling deities.  At  present  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill 
is  covered  by  the  buildings  of  the  abbey,  and  by  part  of 
the  town  which  has  gathered  round  it,  including  the 
parish  church.  The  town  also  stretches  to  the  north-west, 
away  from  the  main  battle-ground,  along  what  I  have 
spoken  of  as  the  isthmus.  But  the  hill  goes  on  a  long 
way  to  the  south-west  of  the  isthmus,  westward  from  the 
buildings  of  the  abbey,  and  this  part  of  the  ground^  we 
shall  see,  really  played  the  most  decisive  part  in  the  great 
event  of  the  place.  A  sort  of  ravine,  watered  by  two 
small  streams  which  join  together  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 

'  The  position  is  well  described  by  Guy  of  Amiens  (365) ; 
''  Mons  silvs  vidnus  erat,  vidnaqae  vallis, 
£t  non  cultus  ager  asperitate  suA." 
'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.     "He  [Harold]  com  him  tdgenes  set  )>8ere  hiran 
apuldran."    The  name  is  not  uncommon  in  the  description  of  boundaries  in 
the  Charters. 
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CHAP.  XV.  cuts  off  the  south-western  end  of  the  battle-ground  from 
the  isthmus  and  the  ground  connected  with  it.  The  steep- 
ness of  the  ground  here  is  considerable.  At  the  extreme 
south-east  end,  the  present  approach  to  the  town  from 
Hastings^  the  ascent  is  gentler.  Turning  the  eastern  end 
of  the  hill,  which  here  takes  a  slightly  forked  shape,  the 
ground  on  the  north  side,  near  the  present  parish  church,  is 
exceedingly  steep,  almost  precipitous.  Along  the  south  front 
of  the  hill,  that  most  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  invaders, 
the  degree  of  height  and  steepness  varies  a  good  deal. 
The  highest  and  steepest  is  the  central  point  occupied 
by  the  buildings  of  the  abbey.  Some  way  westward  from 
the  abbey  is  the  point  where  the  slope  is  gentlest  of  all, 
where  the  access  to  the  natural  citadel  is  least  difficult. 

The  de*      But  here  tt  low,  detached,  broken  hill,  a  sort  of  small  island 
'  in  Advance  of  the  larger  peninsula,  stands  out  as  an  outpost 
in  front  of  the  main  mass  of  high  ground^  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  battle. 

Advantage  Such  a  post  as  this,  strong  by  nature  and  standing 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  exactly  suited  Harold's 
objects.  And  the  approach  to  it  was  equally  unsuitcd  to 
the  objects  of  William.  Seven  miles  of  hill  and  dale  form 
the  present  road  from  Hastings  to  Battle.  But  the 
Norman  army,  in  its  advance  from  Hastings,  would  have 
to  spread  itself  over  the  whole  country,  a  country  where 
marsh  and  wood  doubtless  alternated,  except  so  far  as 
their  own  ravages  had  done  something  to  clear  their  path. 
\  The  ground  immediately  around  Seulac  is  specially  broken 
\and  rolling,  and  the  lower  land  close  at  the  foot  of  the 
\hill,  which  must  in  many  parts  have  been  utterly  track- 
less, was  doubtless,  in  an  October  of  those  days,  a  mere 
quagmire.  It  is  only  where  the  present  road  enters  the 
town  of  Battle  that  another  and  lower  isthmus  of  somewhat 
higher  and  firmer  ground  forms  a  slight  union  between 
Senlac  and  the  opposite  hills  to  the  south.     Through  all 
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this  diflBcult  country  the  Normans  had  to  make  their  way  oeap.  xv. 
to  the  foot  of  the  English  position.    And  there  they  would 
find,  not  only  a  post  of  great  natural  strength^  but  some- 
thing which  was  not  without   reason   called  a  fortress. 
Harold  entrenched  himself  behind   defences,  not  indeed  Harold 
equal   to  those  of  Arques  *  or  Old  Sanim^  but  perhaps  ^^  ]^^ 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  William's  own  camp  at  Hastings. 
He  occupied  the  hill ;  he  surrounded  it  on  all  its  accessible  Defences  of 
sides  by  a  palisade,  with  a  triple  gate  of  entrance,  and  ligh  ciu^p. 
defended  it  to  the  south  by  an  artificial  ditch.'    The  name 
of  the  Watch-Oak  is  still  borne  by  a  tree  on  the  isthmus. 
In  that  quarter  no  attack  was  to  be  feared^  and  the  defences 
on  that  side  were  most  likely  of  less  strength  than  else- 
where.    The  royal  Standard  was  planted  just  where  the 
ground  begins  to  slope  to  the  south-east,  the  point  most 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  advancing  enemy.     Within  the 
fortress  thus  formed,  the  King  of  the  English  and  his 
army  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invadere. 

Of  the  numbers  of  the  host  gathered  within  this  narrow 
compass  we  have,  as  we  have  seen,  no  certain  account. 
While  the  English  writers  naturally  diminish,  the  Norman 
writers  as  naturally  magnify  their  numbers;'     The  English  Stories  of 
writers  further  tell  us  that,  on  account  of  the  straitness  their  pro-  * 
of  the  post,  many  of  the  English  deserted.*     It  may  be  ^H'^ 
so;  but  it  should  be  again   remembered   that,  with  the 
tactics  which  Harold  had  chosen,  overwhelming  numbers 

^  See  above,  p.  1 24.  ^ 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  iaio6; 

*'  Heraut  a  li  lieu  esgard^,  De  treiz  parz  leissa  treiz  entrees 

Clore  Ta  fet  de  been  foas^ ;  Ki  k  garder  sunt  comand^es." 

'  See  above,  p.  440. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "Quia  arto  in  loco  constituti  fuerant  Angli,  de  acie 
se  multi  subtraxere,  et  cum  eo  [Haroldo]  perpauci  constantes  corde  reman- 
sere."  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  thought  to  be  implied  in  the 
words  of  the  Worcester  Chronicler ;  "Ac  se  kyng  jjeah  him  swiSe  heardlice 
wi^  feaht,  mid  j^am  mannum  }>e  him  gelasstan  woldon."  See  Appendix 
LL. 
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CHAP.  XV.  were  not  needed.  Enough  of  good  troops  to  hold  the  hill 
against  the  enemy  were  better  than  a  vast  host  of  undis- 
ciplined levies.  We  can  well  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  country  flocked  to  the  Standard  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  at  all  suited  the  King's  purpose. 
The  services  of  some  volunteers  may  have  been  rejected; 
some  may  have  turned  away  when  they  saw  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  service  required  of  them^  a  kind  of  service 
which  we  can  well  conceive  to  have  been  neither  attractive 
nor  intelligible  to  raw  levies.  But  it  is  certain  that,  wliat- 
ever  was  the  number  of  the  troops  who  remained  or  who 
were  retained,  little  could  be  said  against  their  quality. 
We  shall  see  that  the  Housecarls,  the  main  core  of  the 
army,  kept  up  their  old  character  to  the  last,  and  the 
fault  even  of  the  irregular  levies  was  certainly  not  that 
of  a  lack  of  mere  courage.^ 

Storiee  of  It  does  not  appear  that  any  long  time  passed  between 
messages,  Harold's  occupation  of  his  hill  fortress  and  the  battle 
spies,  &c.    j^gif^     rj^Q  gpQ^  ^yas  not  one  in  which  a  large  body  of 

men  could  remain  for  any  length  of  time ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  invaders  could  not  keep  themselves  altogether  inactive, 
neither  could  they  pass  by  the  English  position  without 
attacking  it.  And  that  position,  after  all,  was  not  a 
regular  castle  to  be  won  by  a  regular  siege.  Immediate 
battle  was  absolutely  inevitable  on  both  sides.  Everything 
in  our  narratives  leads  us  to  believe  tliat  the  battle  followed 
"  almost  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Harold  at  Senlac. 
The  hill  seems  to  have  been  occupied  on  the  Friday,  and 
the  fight  we  know  began  the  next  morning.  Spies  were 
sent  out  on  both  sides,^  and  there  is  nothing  impossible 


*  This,  to  say  nothing  of  the  best  evidence  of  all,  the  circumstances  of  the 
battle  itself,  is  implied  in  the  language  of  those  who  speak  of  the  insufficient 
numbers  of  the  army.    See  the  extract  from  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  p.  447. 

^  Tapestry,  plates  12,  13.     We  shall  hear  of  them  again. 
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in  the  well-known  tale  that  the  English  spy,  struck  by  ohap.xv. 
the  unwonted  aspect  of  the  closely-shaven  Normans,  reported  5^^?*^^ 
to  his  sovereign  that  there  were  in  the  French  host  more  Ueh  gpy, 
priests  than  soldiers.     Harold,  we  are  told,  answered  with  the  shaven 
a  laugh  that  the  French  priests  would  be  found  to  be^^^ 
valiant  warriors  indeed.*     But  much  less  faith  is  due  to  Tale  of  a 
the  legend  that  Harold  and  Gyrth  themselves  rode  forth  ^^ween 
to  spy  out  the  invading  army,  that  Harold  proposed  ^^^^^^l^j, 
&11   back   on   London,  that   Oyrth   dissuaded  him  from 
such  a  course,  that  the  two  brothers  quarrelled  and  nearly 
fought,  but  that  they  came  back  to  the  camp  without 
letting  any  sign  of  their  dispute  be  seen  by  any  one  else.* 
Nothing   can    be   less    trustworthy  than   these  Norman 
reports   of  things   which  are  said   to   have  taken  place 
within  the  English  camp.     No  power  short  of  divination 
could  have  revealed   to   any  Norman   witness  a  private 
conversation   and  a  private  quarrel  between  the  English 
King  and  his  brother.     Somewhat  more  heed  is  due  to  waiiam's 
the  story  that  William,  even  at  the  last  moment,  after  the  gage. 
English  camp  was  actually  pitched  on  Senlac,  still  made 
one  last  attempt  at  negotiation.^     If  such  an  attempt  was 
made,  it  was  of  course  made  with  no  hope  and  no  thought 
on  William's  part  of  its  leading  to  any  peaceful  arrange- 
ment between  himself  and  his  rival.   William's  object  must 
have  been  to  keep  up  to  the  last  the  character  of  one 
making  a  legal  and  righteous  claim,  a  claim  which  nothing 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  239.  Harold*s  spies,  as  in  the  former  case  (see  above, 
P*  Z9^)t  &^  ^^  received  and  shown  eveiything.  They  then  make  their 
report,  and  "  serio  addiderunt,  pene  omnes  in  ezerdtu  illo  preebyteros  videri, 
quod  totam  faciem  cum  utroque  labio  rasam  haberent.  .  .  .  Subrisit  'Rbol 
fiUuitatem  reSsrentiuniy  lepido  insequutus  cachinno,  quia  non  essent  pree- 
byteri,  sed  milites  armis  validi,  animis  invicti.**  So  Roman  de  Rou,  12258- 
12253.  William  of  Mahnesbuiy  here  comments  on  the  English  custom  of 
wearing  the  moustache  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  27),  which  he  oddly  connects  with 
Caesar's  account  of  the  Welsh  of  his  day. 

'  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  12254  et  seqq.     See  Appendix  KK. 
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but  a  necessity  beyond  his  control  had  driven  him  into  assert* 
ing  by  force.  And,  by  the  peculiar  form  of  message  which  is 
said  to  have  been  sent^  he  might  well  have  hoped  to  spread 
fear  and  disunion  through  the  English  army.  He  is  said 
to  have  first  invited  Harold  to  a  personal  interview  at 
some  point  between  Hastings  and  Senlac,  with  a  few 
followers  only  on  either  side.  Gyrth  is  said  to  have 
answered  for  his  brother,  refusing  any  personal  conference^ 
and  bidding  William  send  to  the  camp  whatever  message 
he  thought  good.  The  message  came.  It  offered  a  choice 
of  three  things.  /  Let  Harold  resign  the  Kingdom  accord- 
ing to  his  oath.  ^  Let  Harold  and  his  house  hold  the 
Kingdom  under  William,  Harold  as  Under-king  of  the 
Northumbrians,  Gyrth  as  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.^  Fail- 
ing either  of  these  offeFK^let  Harold  come  forth  and  meet 
William  in  single  combat.  The  Crown  of  England  should 
be  the  prize  of  the  victor,  and  the  followers  of  both  com- 
batants should  depart  unhurt.  The  policy  of  all  these  pro- 
posals is  manifest.  Their  object  was  to  make  the  strife  look 
like  a  mere  personal  quarrel  between  Harold  and  William, 
instead  of  an  attack  made  by  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  on 
the  land  and  people  of  England.  And  the  proposal  that 
the  two  princes  should  spare  the  blood  of  their  armies,  and 
decide  their  difference  in  their  own  persons,  had  a  s|)ecious 
look  of  humanity.  But  Harold  and  Gyrth  had  seen  far 
too  much  of  the  world  to  be  taken  in  in  this  way.  Harold 
could  not  separate  himself  from  his  people.  His  cause  was 
theirs  and  their  cause  was  his.  When  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  attacked  the  King  whom  the  English  nation  had 
chosen,  he  attacked  the  nation  itself.  The  Crown  was 
Harold^s  by  their  gift;  but  it  was  not  Harold's  in  any 
such  sense  that  he  could  stake  it  on  the  chance  of  a  single 
combat,  any  more  than  he  could  stake  it  on  a  throw  of 


^  Cf.  Roman  de  Rou,  13290,  with  William  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  240 ;  and 
see  Appendix  KK. 
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the  dice.  A  single  combat  between  Harold  and  William  ceap.  xt. 
would  of  course  involve  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  the 
combatants.  Neither  King  nor  Duke  was  a  man  likely  to 
cry  craven.  What  then  if  William  slew  Harold?  His 
right  to  the  English  Crown  would  be  no  better  than  it 
was  before.  Englishmen,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were 
not  likely  to  submit  to  the  judgement  of  such  an  ordeal. 
William  would  still  have  to  fight ; — he  would  no  doubt  be 
able  to  fight  at  a  great  advantage,  but  he  would  still  have 
to  fight — against  Gyrth,  Eadgar,  Eadwine,  Waltheof,  any 
one  whom  the  English  people  chose  to  put  at  their  head. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Harold  slew  William,  it  was,  if 
possible,  even  less  likely  that  the  mingled  host  which 
came  from  all  the  lands  beyond  the  sea  for  spiritual  and 
temporal  g^ins  would  at  once  quietly  go  back  to  the 
various  homes  from  which  th^  had  come.  The  challenge 
was  simply^  blind,  and  Harold  did  only  his  duty  in  re- 
fusing to  be  bound  by  such  a  false  issue,  and  in  saying  that 
God  alone  must  judge  between  him  and  his  foe. 

Our  accounts  of  these  messag^es  are  so  confused  and  con-  Further 
tradictory  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  thorough  confi-  details  of 
dence  whether  any  messages  were  really  sent  at  this  stage  ^^  ™®** 
of  the  story  or  not.    We  are  told  that,  either  now  or  at  some 
earlier  time,  William  offered  Harold  the  option  of  a  legal 
judgement  on  the  points  at  issue  between  them.    Let  their 
quarrel  be  decided  either  J)y  the  laws  of  Normandy  or  by 
the  laws  of  England,  or  by  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  at 
Rome.^     Here  again  we  see  the   same   sort  of  fallacy  at 
work  as  in  the  challenge  to  single  combat.    The  Crown 
of  England  could  not  be  adjudged  according  to  any  rules 
of  Norman  law  or  by  the  award  of  any  Norman  tribunal. 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  12262  ; 

"  U  86  mist  al  boen  jiigement 
De  TApoetoile  ^  de  sa  gent/* 
And  Bee  Appendix  KK. 
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;  As  for  Eng^Hsh  Law,  the  Assembly  which  alone  had  power 
to  deal  with  the  question  had  dealt  with  it  nine  months 
before.  Those  who  had  then  given  their  votes  for  Harold 
were  now  there  present  to  enforce  those  votes  axe  in  hand. 
The  appeal  to  the  Roman  See  was  a  still  more  transparent 
fallacy.  William  and  his  host  knew  well,  and  Harold  and 
his  host  no  doubt  also  knew  well,  that  the  sentence  of  Rome 
had  already  gone  forth  against  England,  and  that  the  con- 
secrated banner  of  the  Apostle  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
Norman  camp.  In  another  version  we  hear,  not  of  a  pro- 
posed appeal  to  the  apostolic  throne,  but  of  a  solemn  warning 
that  Harold  and  all  his  followers  were  already  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Apostolic  sentence.  Dismay,  we  are  told,  was 
spread  through  the  English  host,  and  men  began  to  shrink 
from  the  coming  battle.  Gyrth  once  more  steps  forth  as 
the  good  genius  of  his  brother  and  of  his  country.  His 
voice  and  his  arguments  again  bring  back  the  courage  and 
the  hopes  of  the  English  army.^  We  may  give  to  these 
tales  such  amount  of  belief  as  we  may  think  good.  But 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  day  before  the  battle  was  spent 
on  both  sides  in  diligent  preparation  for  the  work  that  was 
to  come  on  the  morrow. 


§  4.    The  Battle,     October  14,  1066. 

The  night       And  now  the  night  came  on,  the  night  of  Friday:  the 

batde.        thirteenth-of  October,  the  night  which  was  to  usher  in  the 

?^^^      ever-memorable  morn  of  Saint  Calixtus.     Very  diflTerent, 

according  to  our  Norman  informants,  was  the  way  in  which 

that  night  was  spent  by  the  two  armies.     The  English 

Devotion     spent  the  night  in  drinking  and  singing,-  the  Normans  in 
of  the 

Normans,    prayer  and  confession  of  their  sins.     Among  the  crowds 
of  clergy  in  William's  host  were  two  prelates  of  all  but  the 

'  See  Roman  de  Rou,  1 2437.  '  See  Appendix  NN. 
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highest  rank  in  the  Norman  Church,'  Oije  was  G^eoflfrey,  chap.xt. 
Bishop  of  Coutances,  who  in  his  temporal  character  was 
soon  to  have  so  large  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  England.^ 
The  other  was  the  Duke's  own  half-brother,  the  &moas 
Odo^  who,  to  his  Bishop's  seat  at  Bayeux,  was  soon  to  add 
the  temporal  cares  of  the  Kentish  Earldom.  And  with 
them  was  one  not  yet  their  equal  in  ecclesiastical  rank,  but 
who  was,  unlike  them,  to  leave  an  abiding  name  in  English 
ecclesiastical  history.  Remigius  the  Almoner  of  F&^mp^  in 
after  days  the  first  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  the  leader  of  the 
knights  whom  his  Abbot  had  sent  under  his  orders.^ 
Under  the  pious  care  of  the  two  Bishops  and  of  the  other 
clergy,  the  Norman  host  seems  to  have  been  wrought  up 
to  a  kind  of  paroxysm  of  devotion.  Odo  received  from 
every  man  a  special  vow,  that  those  who  outlived  the 
struggle  of  the  coming  Saturday  would  never  again  eat 
flesh  on  any  Saturday  that  was  to  come.  Tales  like  these 
are  the  standing  accusations  which  the  victors  always  bring 
against  the  vanquished.  The  reproach  which  is  cast  on  The  ni^t 
the  English  host  on  the  night  before  the  fight  of  Senlac  is  gpent  by 
also  cast  on  the  French  host  on  the  night  before  the  fight  ^^^J^ 
of  Azincourt.     And  yet  there  may  well  be  some  ground-  f^d  Bing- 

ing. 

^  Will.  Pict.  13T.  ''Aderant  oomitaU  e  Normiomift  duo  pontificeis 
Odo  Baiocensis  et  Goisfredua  ConstantinuB ;  una  multus  clerus  et  moiuM:hi 
nonnulli.  Id  collegium  precibua  pvgnare  disponitur.'*  So  Ord.  Vit.  501  A. 
Of  Odo  at  least  the  Tapestiy  tells  another  etoiy.  Compare  the  Eoglidi 
Prelates  at  Assandun,  vol.  i.  pp.  390,  391. 

'  On  GeoSrey  of  Mowbray  (Bishop  1048-1093)  and  his  vast  possessions 
in  England,  see  Ellis,  i.  400.  Orderic,  703  B,  gives  this  character  of  him ; 
"  Prs&tus  preesul  nobilitate  duebat  magisque  peritia  militari  quam  cleri* 
cari  vigebat,  ideoque  loricatos  milites  ad  bellandum  quam  revestitos  dericos 
ad  psallendum  magis  erudire  noverat.** 

*  So  says  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  De  Contemptu  Mundi,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  695  ; 
**  Remigius,  qui  cum  Willelmo  Rege  in  Atigliftm  yenit  et  bello  interfiiit." 
So  also  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Yit.  £p.  Line,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  413 ;  "  Qui  cum 
ipso  in  regnum  venerat,  et  decem  militibus  quos  in  ejus  auxilium  et  obse- 
quium  abbas  ejus  miserat  quasi  decurio  nobilis  in  necessariorum  minis- 
tratione  prcefectus."     He  of  course  undertook  the  charge  unwillingly,  etc. 
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CHAP.  XV.  work  of  truth  in  these  stories.  The  English  were  not, 
Hke  the  Normans,  fighting  under  the  influence  of  that 
strange  spiritual  excitement  which  had  persuaded  men  that 
an  unprovoked  aggression  on  an  unoffending  nation  was 
in  truth  a  war  of  religion,  a  crusade  for  the  good  of  the 
souls  of  Normans  and  English  alike.  It  may  therefore 
well  be  that  there  was  more  of  ceremonial  devotion  in 
the  camp  of  William  than  in  the  camp  of  Harold. 
And  yet  even  a  Norman  legend  gives  us  a  picture 
of  the  English  King  bending  before  the  body  of  his 
Lord,^  and  Englishmen  may  deem  that  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  ^Ifwig  and  Leofric  were  at  least  as  holy 
and  as  acceptable  as  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  Geoffrey 
and  Odo.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  the  devotions  of 
William  and  his  followers  are  recorded  by  William's  own 
chaplain  and  flatterer^  while  we  have  no  narrative  of  that 
night's  doings  from  the  pen  of  any  canon  of  Waltham 
or  any  monk  of  the  New  Minster.  And  we  shall  hardly 
\  deem  the  worse  of  our  countrymen,  if  that  evening's  supper 
\by  the  campfires  was  enlivened  by  the  spirit-stirring  strains 
lof  old  Teutonic  minstrelsy.  Never  again  were  those  an- 
cient songs  to  be  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  English  warriors 
\n  the  air  of  a  free  and  pure  Teutonic  England.  They 
sang,  we  well  may  deem,  the  song  of  Brunanburh  and  the 
song  of  Maldon  ;  they  sang  how  -^thelstan  conquered  and 
how  Brihtnoth  fell ;  and  they  sang,  it  well  may  be,  in  still 
louder  notes,  the  new  song  which  the  last  English  gleeman 
had  put  into  their  mouths, 

'*  How  the  wise  King 
Made  fast  his  reahn 
To  a  high  bom  man, 
Harold  himself, 
The  noble  Earl."  « 

And  thoughts  and  words  like  these  may  have  been  as  good     i 

'  See  the  legend  in  Appendix  MM.  ^  See  above,  p.  i8. 
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a  preparation  for  the  day  of  battle  as  all  the  pious  oratory  /tnAP.  xv. 
with  which  the  warlike  prelate  of  Bayeux  could  hound  oil  I 
the  spoilers  on  their  prey.  --^ 

The  morning:  of  the  decisive  day  at  last  had  come.     The  BATTLE 
Duke  of  the  Normans  heard  mass,  and  received  the  com-  lac. 
munion  in  both  kinds/  and  drew  forth  his  troops  for  their  qJJ^^^V 
march  against  the  English  post.     As  usual,  an  exhortation  Wi]liam*B 
from  the  general  went  before  any  military  action.     The  SHuniiy. 
topics  for  a  speech  made  by  William  to  his  army  were 
obvious.^  SSLq  came  to  maintain  his  just  right  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown ;  h^came  to  punish  the  perjury  of  Harold  and 
the  older  crime  of  Godwine  against  his  kinsman  Alfred. 
JPhe  safety  of  his  soldiers  and  the  honour  of  their  country 
were  in  their  own  hands ;  defeated,  they  had  no  hope  and 
no  retreat ;  conquerors,  the  gloiy  of  victory  and  the  spoils 
of  England  lay  before  them.     But  of  victory  there  could 
be  no  doubt;  God  would  fight  for  those  who  fought  for 
the  righteous  cause,  and  what  people  could  ever  withstand 
the  NormauB  in  war  ?     They  were  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  had  won  Neustria  from  the  Franks  and  who  had 
brought   Prankish    Kings  to  submit  to  the  most  humi- 
liating of  treaties.^     He,  their  Duke^  and  they  his  subjects, 
had  themselves  conquered  at  Mortemer  and  at  Yaraville. 
Were  they  to  yield  to  the  felon*  English,  never  renowned 

^  Will.  Pict.  131.  "  Ipse  mysterio  misBse  quam  maximft  cum  devotione 
aBsistens,  Corporis  ac  Sanguinis  Dominici  oommunicatione  suum  et  corpus 
et  animam  munivit." 

■  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  762  D.  **  Nonne  patres  vestri  Regem  Franoorum  in 
Rotomago  coepenmt,  ct  tenuerunt  donee  Ricardo  puero,  Dud  vestro,  Nor- 
mannlam  reddidit  eo  pacto,  quod  in  omni  ooUocutione  Regis  FrandiB  et 
Ducis  Normannise  gladio  Dux  acdngeretur,  Regem  vero  nee  gladium  neo 
etiam  cultellum  ferre  liceret.**  See  toI.  i.  pp.  221,  610,  and  especially 
Palgrave,  ii.  495.     I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  the  terms  of  the  peace. 

*  Waoe  is  rather  lavish  of  this  word ;  William  comes  (i  2545) 
"  Por  vengier  li  fUunies  EJ  li  homes  de  oest  pate 

Li  tralsuns,  li  feiz  menties,  Unt  fet  k  notre  gent  toe  die." 
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in  war,  whose  country  had  been  over  and  over  again  har-- 
ried  and  subdued  by  the  invading  Dane  ?  Let  them  lift 
up  their  banners  and  march  on ;  let  them  spare  no  man 
in  the  hostile  ranks ;  they  were  marching  on  to  certain 
victory,  and  the  fame  of  their  exploits  would  resound  from 
one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.^ 

The  faithful  William  Fitz-Osbem  now  rode  up  to  the 
mound  on  which  his  sovereign  stood,^  and  warned  him  that 
there  was  no  time  to  tarry.  Kindled  by  the  exhortations 
of  their  leader,  the  host  marched  on.  They  made  their 
way,  perhaps  in  no  very  certain  order,  till,  from  the  hill 
of  Telham  or  Heathland,  they  first  came  in  sight  of  the 
English  encamped  on  the  opposite  height  of  Senlac. 
The  knights,  who  had  ridden  from  Hastings  in  a  lighter 
garb,  and  most  likely  on  lighter  horses,  now  put  on  their 
fall  armour,  and  mounted  their  war-steeds.  The  Duke 
now  called  for  his  harness.  His  coat  of  mail  was  brought 
forth;  but  in  putting  it  on,  by  some  accident,  the  fore 
part  was  turned  hindmost.  Many  a  man  would  have 
been  embarrassed  at  the  evil  omen,  and  in  truth  the 
hearts  of  many  of  William's  followers  sank.^     But  his  own 


And  again,  12575; 

"  Teles  felimies  h  plusors  £t  k  noa  amis  ensement, 

K*il  unt  fete  k  nos  ancessors  Ki  se  contindrent  noblement." 

*  In  the  rhetoric  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  763  A,  B), 
"Erigite  vexilla,  viri,  nee  sit  irae  promeritsB  modus  vel  modestia.  Ab 
Oriente  ad  Occidentem  videatur  fuhnen  glorise  vestrse,  audiatur  tonitruum 
impetus  vestri,  vindicesque  generosissimi  sanguinis/'  In  Draco  Norman- 
nicus,  i.  1 381,  William's  speech  is  very  long,  and  goes  through  a  large  range 
of  both  ancient  and  modem  history  ;  but  two  lines  are  characteristic ; 

"  Caute  pugnando  mortis  discrimina  vitet, 
Dimi  vitare  cupit  turpia  danma  fugax." 

"  Roman  de  Ron,  12527.     See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Will.  Pict.  131.  "Terreret  alium  loricse  dum  vestiretur,  sinistra  con- 
versio.  Hanc  conversionem  risit  ille  ut  casum,  non  ut  mali  prodigium 
expavit."     Roman  de  Rou,  1 2647  ; 

"  Oil  en  furent  espoente, 
Ki  li  haubert  unt  esgardd." 
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ready  wit  never  failed  him ;  he  was  as  able  to  turn  the  ohap.  xv. 
accident  to  his  advantage  as  when  he  first  took  seizin  of 
the  soil  of  Sussex.^  The  omen,  he  said^  was  in  truth  a 
good  one ;  as  the  hauberk  had  been  turned  about,  so  he 
who  bore  it  would  be  turned  from  a  Duke  into  a  King.^ 
Now  fully  armed,  he  called  for  his  war-horse.  His  noble  William 
Spanish  steed,  the  gift  of  his  ally  King  Alfonso,^  ^^luumesB. 
brought  forth.  The  horse  was  led  by  the  aged  Walter 
Giiffard,  the  lord  of  Long^eville,  the  hero  of  Arques  and 
of  Mortemer.  He  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Saint  James  of  Compostella,  and  he  had  brought  the 
gallant  beast  as  a  worthy  offering  for  a  prince  who  was 
the  mirror  of  knighthood.*  William  now  sprang  on  his 
horse's  back,  and,  now  ready  for  battle,  he  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  head  of  his  host.  His  gallant  equipment 
and  bearing  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  around  him, 
and  a  spokesman  for  their  thoughts  was  found  in  Haimer, 
the  Viscount  of  the  distant  Thouars.*  He  spoke  no  doubt 
the  words  of  all,  when  he  said  that  never  had  such  a 


^  See  above,  p.  407. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  242.  **  MinlBtrorum  ttunultu  loricam  inveraam  in* 
dutuB,  casum  risu  correxit,  *  Vertetur/  inquiens,  *  fortitudo  comitatib  mei  in 
regnum.*  *'    So  Roman  de  Rou,  12665  ; 

**  Li  nom  ki  ert  de  Duchd  Reis  serai  ki  Duo  ai  est^, 

Veneiz  de  Due  a  Rei  tom^ ;  N'en  aiez  mie  altre  pense." 

Draco  Normannicus  (i.  1 273)  gives  it  another  turn ; 

"  Jurat  splendorem  divinum  prospera  ouncta, 
Omine  jam  tali  significata  sibi. 
Perfidufl  Haraldus,  qui  regni  prima  tenebat, 
Posterior  fiet  subditus  ipse  ned.'* 
The  Battle  Chronicler  attributes  the  witty  saying  to  William  Iliz-Osbem. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  1 2673 ; 

**  Sun  been  cheval  fist  demander,        De  V  Fepaingne  11  out  env^i^, 
Ne  poeit  Ten  meOlor  trover ;  Un  Reis  par  mult  grant  amisti^." 

On  Alfonso  see  above,  p.  112,  and  Appendix  Q. 
^  Roman  de  Rou^  1 2679  ; 

''Galtier  Giffart  Tout  amenc, 
Ki  k  Saint  Jame  aveit  este."' 

*  See  above,  p.  315. 
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CHAP.  XV.  knight  been  seen  under  heayen,  and  that  the  noble  Count 
would  become  a  nobler  King.^ 

And  now  the  Duke^  fully  armed^  looked  forth  upon  the 

Vital         English  encampment.     At  that  moment  Vital,  a  follower 

newBof      of  his  brother  the  Bishop,  one  whose  name  is  written  in 

^^y    J^omesday,  rode  up  to  his  sovereign.*     He  had  been  one  of 

those  who  were  sent  forth  to  spy  out  the  English  host; 

and  William  now  asked  him  what  he  had  seen  and  where 

the  English  usurper  was  to  be  found.     Vital  told  him  that 

Harold  stood  among  the  thick  ranks  which  crowned  the 

summit  of  the  hill,  for  there,  so  he  deemed,  he  had  seen 

William     the  royal  Standard.     Then  the  Duke  vowed  his  vow,  that 

buSd  a       ^  ^^  would  give  him  victory  over  his  perjured  foe,  he 

moDMtery  ^ould.  On  the  spot  where  that   Standard  stood,   Faise  a 

onSenlaq,        .  . 

if  vioto-      mighty  minster  to  his  honour.^    Among  those  who  heard 

Wffliain     ^^  ^^^  *  monk,  William  by  name,  who  had  come  from 

Faber        the  house  of  Marmoutiers,  nestled  far  away  beneath  its 

Stmaybe    ^^'^  by  the  banks  of  the  rushing   Loire.     Men  called 

^S^'"    him  Faber^  the  wright  or  smith,  because  in  other  days, 

Martm.      before  he  had   put   the  cowl  upon  him,   he  had  shown 

his  skill  in  forging  arrows  for  the  service  of  the  craft 

of  the  woods.*     He  now   stepped   forward,    and    craved 

that    the    holy  house  which   the   Duke  would   ere   long 

raise  on  yonder  height  should   be   raised   in   honour  of 

the  renowned   Saint   Martin,  the   great  Apostle   of  the 

'  Koipan  de  Kou,  1 2685  ; 

'*  Li  visquens  de  Toarz  guarda  .... 

Coment  11  Dus  armes  porta ;  Soz  del  tel  chevalier  n*en  a 

A  sa  gent  a  entor  sei  dit :  Beau  quens  h  beau  Rei  sera.** 

Horn  mez  si  bel  arm6  ne  vit, 
'  See  Appendix  NN.  '  See  Appendix  NN. 

*  He  was  (Chron.  Bell.  4)  sumamed  Faber,  "  quod  cum  eodaUbus  vena- 
turn  aliquando  profectus,  sagittis  forte  deficientibus,  quum  quemdam  fabrum 
hujuficemodi  opens  ignarum  adissent,  ipse  malleis  arreptis  mox  sagittam 
artifidoso  ingenio  comp^t."  His  reason  for  being  where  he  was  is  cha- 
racteristic; ''Divulgato  ipsius  Duels  in  Angliam  adventu,  gratia  conimodi 
eccUdce  9wx,  cum  reliquis  exerdtui  sese  immiscuerat.^* 
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Gauls.^  The  prince  of  the  Cenomannians  owed  spiritual  ohap.xv. 
allegiance  to  the  metropolitan  throne  of  Tours;  he 
said  that  it  should  be  as  his  monastic  namesake  craved, 
and  in  after  days  the  height  of  Senlac  was  crowned 
with  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin  of  the  Place  of 
Battle. 

The  TOW  was  spoken,  and  William  and  his  host  now  Threefold 
marched  on  in  full  battle  array.     The  army  was  ranged  in  the  anny. 
three  divisions,  corresponding,  whether  by  accident  or  by 
design,  with  the  geographical  position  of  each  contingent 
in  its   own   land.^      To   the  left   were  the   Bretons,  the  The  left, 
Poitevins,  the  men  of   Mainex-imder^the  command  of  jlrlr'")!^^.. 
Alan  o^  Britannyj_^JSfi,.and   his   might   deem  that,  in-^^**^ 

lowing  the  banner  of  their  own  Norman  conquerors, 
they  were  avenging  a  far  earUer  wrong,  that  they  were 
coming  to  wreak  on  the  Teutonic  occupants  of  the  greater 
Britain  a  tardy  vengeance  for  the  conquest  which  had 
driven  their  own  forefathers  to  the  shores  of  the  lesser. 
Yet  Alan  might  have  paused  to  remember  how  his  ownl 
forefather  and  namesake  had  found  in  an  English  KingL 
his  truest  champion  against  the  Norman  enemy,^  and  he  I 

^  Chron.  Bell.  4.     **  Idem  monasterium  in  venerationem  bead  pontdficia 
Martini  nominatim  ftmdaretur  suggessit.** 

*  Wid.  Amb.  413; 

**  Sed  kevam  Galli,  dextram  petiere  Britanni, 
Dux  cum  NormanniB  dlmicat  in  medio." 
That  is,  the  French  were  on  the  right,  the  Bretons  on  the  left,  of  the  Konnans. 
'  Will.  Pict.  133.      "Britanni  et  quotquot  auziliares  erant  in  sinistro 
comu.**    Koman  de  Rou,  12795  ; 

''  De  Taltre  part  Alain  Fergant  Poitevinz  meront  d  Bretons 

Et  Aimeri  li  cumbatant,  £  del  Maine  toz  U  Barons." 

Cf.  Wid.  Amb.  255  ; 

"  Gensque  Britannorum  quorum  decus  ex»tat  in  annis, 
TelluB  ni  fugiat  est  fuga  nulla  quibus ; 
YiribuB  illustres  Genomanni,  gloria  quorum 
Bello  monstratur  per  probitatis  opem." 
Cf.  Draco  Nomiannicus,  i.  1385. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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Balphof 
N<»folk. 


OHAP.  XV.  (might  have  stopped  before  striking  a  blow  to  bring  both 
.  iBritains  into  one  common  bondage.  And  with  Alan  rode 
a  man  of  mingled  birth,  whose  name  will  again  meet  us  in 
our  history,  but  as  one  branded  with  the  twofold  infamy 
of  a  man  false  alike  to  his  native  country  and  to  its  foreign 
King.  There,  the  only  English  traitor  in  that  motley  host, 
rode  Balph  of  Norfolk,  Ralph  of  Wader,  son  of  an  English 
father  and  a  Breton  mother,  who  now  came  among  the 
forces  of  his  mother's  country  to  win  back  the  lands  which 
some  unrecorded  treason  had  lost  him.^  Jar  to  the  right 
rode  a  more  honourable  foe.  There  was  the  nost  of  Roger 
of  Montgomery,  whose  name  has  already  so  often  met  us 
in  our  Norman  story,  who  now  came  to  be  the  founder  of 
a  mighty  house  in  the  conquered  island,  to  be  honoured 
with  English  JKarl(lom8,""an?*to"Teave  the  name  of  his 
Lexovian  hill  and  manor  as  the  name  of  a  borough  and  a 
shire  among  the  twice  conquered  Cymry.*  Under  him 
marched  the  mercenary  French,  the  men  of  Boulogne^ 
and  Poix,  and  all  who,  from  that  region,  followed  Duke 
"William  for  hire  or  for  hope  of  plunder.^  With  Roger  was 
joined  in  command  one  who  bore  a  name  soon  to  be  as 
renowned  in  England  and  in  Flanders  as  it  already  was 
in  Normandy,  but  a  name  which,  after  all  its  bearer's 
exploits,  has  utterly  passed  away,  while  that  of  his  col- 
league has  been  so  marvellously  abiding.     For  with  Roger 


The  right 
wing;  the 
French 
and  other 
meroe- 
naries 
under 
Boger  of 
Mont- 
gomery. 


*  Roman  de  Rou,  13625  ; 
"  Joste  la  cumpaigne  N^el 
Chevalcha  Raol  de  Gael  ; 
See  Appendix  00. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  12784  ; 
"Venir  a  fet  avant  Rogier 
Ke  Ten  dist  de  Montgomeri  : 
Forment,  distil,  en  vos  me  fi ; 
£  Guillame  un  seneschal, 
Li  filz  Osber  un  boen  vassal, 
**  Sold<^ier8,"  *'  soldarii,"  are  of  course  mercenaries. 


Bret  esteit  h  Bretonz  menout. 
For  terre  sen^eit  ke  il  out." 


Ensemble  od  vos  chevalchera 
£t  ovec  vos  les  assaldra. 
Li  Boilogneiz  h  li  Pohiers 
Aureiz  h  toz  mes  soldc^icre." 
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rode  William  Fitz-Osbern,  the  Duke's  earliest  and  dearest  ohap.  xt. 
friend,   the  son  of  the   man   who  had  saved   his  life  in  SS?*™ 
childhood,^  the   man  who   had   himself  been  the  first  to  Osbem. 
cheer  on  his  master  to  his  great  enterprise,  and  to  exhort 
the  nobles  of  Normandy  to  follow  their  lord  beyond  the 
sea.^    And  there  too,  among  the  mingled  bands  on  the  Eostaoe  of 
right  wing,  rode  one  whom  England  might  well  curse     °^*^®* 
more  bitterly  than  any  other  man  in  the  invading  host. 
There  rode  one  who   had  been  honoured  with  the  hand 
of  a  daughter  of  England,  who  had  been  enriched  with 
the  wealth  of  England  in  the  days  of  his  royal  kinsman, 
and  who  now  came  to  seek  for  a  richer  and  more  lasting 
share  of  her  plunder  in  the  wake  of  her  open  enemy. 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  the  man  whose  crime  had  led  to  the 
banishment  of  England's  noblest  sons,  the  man  who  had 
murdered  unarmed  Englishmen  on  their  own  hearthstones,^ 
now  came  to  feel  what  was  the  might  of  Englishmen 
harnessed  for  the  battle,  and  to  show  himself  the  one  man 
in  either  host  whose  heart  was  accessible  to  craven  fear. 
And  in  the  centre,  between   Breton   and  Pieard,  just  ius  The  Nor- 
Normandy  lies  between^  JBritenny  and  ,  PiQaj:dy«.. marched- tsib  c^tro. 
the  flower  of  the  host,  thenaJaYe.  JS^ormans.*     Furthest  to  The  men 
the  left,  next  in  order  to  their  Breton  neighbours,  marched  tanoea 
the   only   band   who    had    an    ancestral   grudge  against 
England,  the  only  men  in  William's  host  who  came  to 
revenge  the  harrying  of  their  own  land  by  English  hands. 
The  valiant   men  of  the  Constantine  peninsula,  the  de- 
scendant's of  the  Danes  of  Harold  Blaatand,  were  there 
under  the  command  of  Neal  of  Saint  Saviour.*     The  rebel 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

'  See  above,  pp.  260,  296. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.   131.     Eustace  stands  first  on  the  list  in  William  of 
Poitiers,  135. 

*  Will.  Plot.  133.     "Ipse  fuit  in  medio  cum  firmissimo  robore,  unde  in 
omnem  partem  consuleret  manu  et  voce." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  243,  264.     So  Roman  de  Kou,  13486  ; 
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archers  of 
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of  Val-^s-Dunes  now  followed  his  lord  in  his  great  enter- 
prise ;  the  namesake  and  descendant  of  him  who  had  beaten 
oflF  the  host  of  -^thelred  now  came  to  wreak  a  tardy 
vengeance  on  Englishmen  in  their  own  land.  Next  to 
the  forces  of  the  Cfitentin  came  a  band  whom  the  men 
of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia  might  well  nigh  claim  as 
countrymen,  the  Saxons  and  Danes  of  the  land  of  Bayenx, 
among  whom,  even  then,  some  relics  of  Teutonic  speech 
and  even  of  heathen  worship  may  perchance  have  lingered. 
They  came  ready  and  eager  to  deal  handstrokes  with  the 
bravest  of  the  English,  while  the  men  of  Louviers  and 
Evreux  oame  with  their  unerring  bows,  and  their  arrows 
destined  to  pierce  many  an  English  eye.^  The  archers 
were  all  but  universally  on  foot;  the  •Parthian  horse- 
bowman  was  not  absolutely  unknown  to  Norman  tactics^ 
but  such  an  union  of  characters  did  not  extend  to  any 
large  portion  of  the  army.^  For  the  most  part  the 
^  archers  were  without  defensive  harness ;  they  were  clad  in 
mere  jerkins,  with  caps  on  th^ir  heads,  but  a  few  wore 
the  defences  common  to  the  horse  and  foot  of  both  armies. 
These  were  the  close-fitting  coat  of  mail  reaching  to  the 
knees  and  elbows,  and  the  conical  helmet  without  crest  or 
other  ornament,  and  with  no  protection  for  the  face  except 
the  nose-piece.     The  horses  had,   unlike   the  practice  of 


\ 


"Bien  firent  eel  de  B^essin,  Mult  s'entremet  d'aveir  Tamor 

E  li  baronz  de  Costentin,  E  li  boen  gr<5  de  son  seignor." 

E  Neel  de  Saint  Salveor, 

But  Neal's  presence  is  called  in  question  by  Prevost  (Wace,  ii.  231),  Taylor 
(207),  and  Delisle  (Saint  Sauveur,  21).  I  do  not  see  that  they  at  all  upset 
Wace. 

*  Koman  de  Rou,  13636  ; 

"  Li  archier  du  Val  de  Roil, 
Ensemle  od  els  eels  de  Bretoil, 
A  maint  Engleiz  creverent  Toil." 

*  A  single  Ivworo^orrji  appears  in  the  Tapestry  at  the  very  end  of  the 
battle,  pi.  16.  I  get  my  details  of  costume  from  the  Tapestry,  pi.  13  and 
onwards. 
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after  times,  no  artificial  defence  of  any  kind.*  Their  chap.xv. 
riders,  in  helmets  and  coats  of  mail,  bore  the  kite-shaped 
shield,  and  were  armed  with  long  lances,  which,  when  the 
moment  for  the  charge  came,  were  not  laid  in  the  rest  as  in 
the  equipment  of  the  later  chivalry,  but  lifted  high  in  air 
^ver  the  bearer's  shoulder.  For  close  combat  they  had 
the  heavy  straight  sword ;  the  battle-axe  is  not  shown  on  i 

the  Norman  side,  and  two  men  only  in  the  host  are  shown  ( 

to  us  as  wielding  the  terrible  maoe.    Those  two  men 
formed  the  innermost  centre  of  the  advancing  host.    There,  The  Pi^mJ 
in  the  midst  of  all,  the  guiding  star  of  the  whole  army,  ^^ 
floated  the  consecrated  banner,  the  gift  of  Rome  and^of '^"p^^^^' 
HildebranH,  ^.Ha  ^mff^  by  whose  presence  yfxmg  W^  ^^  ^ 
.haUoyed  infn  rjght^    And  close  beneath  its  folds  rode  the 
two  master-spirits  of  the  whole  enterprise^  kindred  alike  in 
blood,  in  valour,  and  in  crime.     There  rode  the  chief  of  1%^  Duke 
all,   the  immediate  leader  of  that   choicest  and  central 
division,  the  mighty  Duke  himself.     And  we  may  be  sure^^i 
that  it  was  not  only  by  the  voice  of  flattery,  but  in  the  / 
words  of  truth  and  soberness,  that  there,  amid  the  choicest     .. 
chivalry  of  Europe,  the  Bastard  of  Falaise  was  hailed  as  [ 
bearing  the  stoutest  heart  and  the  strongest  arm  amon^  J 
them  all.     Mounted  on  his  stately  horse,  the  gift  of  the 
Spanish  King,  he  rode  beneath  the  banner  of  the  Apostle, 
the  leader  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the  whole  host.     No 
man  could  bend  his  bow,^  but  on  that  day  he  bore  a 
weapon  fitted  only  for  the  closest  and  most  deadly  conflict;  His  maoe. 

ovv€K    &p    oif  rdfoMTC  fiaxia-KtTO  bovpl  re  luucpfy 
aXkii  tn^rjptiu  Kopvyjj  pf/ywaKt  <f>akayyas,^ 

The  most  authentic  record  of  that  day's  fight  arms  him 
neither  with  sword  nor  spear,  but  sets  before  us  the  iron 
mace  of  the  Bastard  as  the  one  weapon  fit  to  meet,  man 
to  man,  and  prince  to  prince,  with  the  two-handed  axe 

'  See  Appendix  NN.  *  See  above,  p.  358.  '  H.  vii.  140. 
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.  CHAP.  XV.  of  Harold.*     Bound  his  neck,  we  are  told,  were  hung,  as 
a  hallowed  talisman,  the  choicest  of  the  relics  on  which 
the  King  of  the  English  was  said  to  have  sworn  his  fatal 
Biahop       oath.^     Close  at  his  side,  and  armed  with  the  same  fearful 
weapon,  rode  one  whose  name  was  soon  to  be  joined  with^ 
his  own  in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen,  and  who  was  to  ^in 
a  far  deeper  share  of  English  hatred  than  the  mighty  Con- 
queror himself     Odo,  the  Warrior-prelate  of  Bayeux,  rode 
in  full  armour  by  the  side  of  his  brother  and  sovereign,  as 
eager  and  ready  as  William  himself  to  plunge  wherever  in 
the  fight  danger  should  press  most  nearly.     To  shed  blood 
by  sword  or  spear  was  a  sin  against  the  Church's  canons, 
but  to  crush  head-piece  and  head  with  the  war-club  was,  in 
Odo's  eyes,  no  breach  of  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  peace. 
The  two  mighty  brethren,  Duke  and  Bishop,  formed  the 
Robert  of   central  figures  of  the  group.     And  hard  by  them^  rode 
a  third  brother  of  less  renown,  a  third  son  of  the  Tanner's 
daughter,  Robert  of  Mortain,  the  lord  of  the  castle  by 
the  waterfalls,*  he  who  was  soon  to  have  a  larger  share 
than  any  other  man  of  the  spoils  of  England,^  and  to  add 
to  his  earldom  by  the  Breton  march  the  more  famous  earl- 
The  ban-    dom  of  the  kindred  land  of  Cornwall.     Fast  by  the  threeu 
by  Tou-      brethren  the  consecrated  banner  was  borne  by  Toustain  the 
^^  °^      White,  the  son  of  Rou,  a  knight  of  the  less  famous  Bee  in 
the  land  of  Caux.^'    Two  men  of  higher  rank  and  of  greater 

'  See  Appendix  NN. 

•  Will.  Pict.  131.  "  Appendit  etiam  humili  coUo  buo  relliquias,  qoarum 
&vorem  Heraldus  abalicnaverat  Hibi,  violate  fide  quam  super  eas  jurando 
Banxerat." 

3  Roman  do  Rou,  13765  ; 

"  Li  Quena  Robert  de  Moretoing        Frere  ert  li  Dus  de  par  sa  mere, 
Ne  Be  tint  mie  del  Due  loing ;  Grant  aie  fist  k  son  firere." 

*  See  above,  p.  151. 

*  See  Ellis,  i.  455.  He  held  the  very  first-fruits  of  the  Conquest,  aa 
poflsessor  of  the  town  of  Pevensey.     See  above,  p.  409. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  501  B.  "Turstinus  filius  Rollonis  vexillum  Normannorum 
portavit."     Roman  de  Rou,  12773 ; 


^         V 
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age  had  already  declined  that  honourable  office.  Ralph  of  ohap.  xv. 
Conches  or  of  Toesny,  the  heir  of  the  proud  line  of  Mala->  JafTof^ 
hukji  the  man  who  had  perh^s  borne  to  King  Henry  the  '^^^^^ 

iffl<^  'Walter 

news  of  the  night  of  Mortemer^^  held^  among  his  other  oiffiod  to 
dignities,  the  hereditary  right  to  bear  the  banner  of  his  **"^ 
lord  in  the  day  of  battle.^  But  on  that  day  that  honour 
was  a  task  from  which  men  shrank  as  keeping  them 
back  from  the  more  active  duties  of  the  fight.  Balph  of 
Toesny  would  not  encumber  his  hands  with  anything^  not 
even  with  the  banner  of  the  Apostle,  if  it  were  to  stay  his 
sword  from  smiting  the  foe  without  mercy  .^  So  too  spake 
the  fiunous  Walter  GifiTard  of  Longueville.^  Even  in  the 
days  of  Arques  and  Mortemer  he  was  an  aged  man^  and 
now  he  was  old  indeed ;  his  hair  was  white^  his  arm  was 
failing.®  He  would  deal  blows  on  that  day  with  such 
strength  as  his  years  had  left  him^  but  the  long  labour 


''TosteinB  filz  Bou  le  Blanc  out  non, 
Al  Bee  en  Caux  aveit  meison.** 
WQliam  of  Poitiers  (132)  says  only,  **  Vexillo  preevio  quod  Apoetolicus  trans- 
miserat,"  without  mentioning  the  bearer.     I  cannot  see  the  banner  in  the 
Tapestiy. 

'  See  yd.  i.  p.  461. 

*  See  above,  p.  159. 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  12719; 

"  PortesB,  dist-il,  mon  gonfanon,  Deivent  estre  de  Normendie 

Ne  Yos  voil  fere  se  dreit  non ;  Vostre  parent  gonfiEuionier, 

Par  dreit  d  par  anceissorie  Mult  fiirent  tdt  been  cheyalier.** 

*  lb.  1 2731; 

'*  D*altre  chose  vos  servirai ;  Tant  ke  jo  vis  estre  porrai ; 

En  la  bataille  od  vos  irai,  Saciez  ke  ma  main  plus  valdra 

Et  as  Engleiz  me  combatrai  Ke  tels  vint  homes  i  aura.'* 

'  See  above,  p.  1 29. 
'  Roman  deRou,  12743; 

"  y^ez  mon  chief  blanc  h  chanu,         Ki  lone  travail  poisse  soffiir, 
Empeiri^  sui  de  ma  vertu,  E  jo  serai  en  la  bataille ; 

Ma  vertu  m^est  afdbli^,  N^aveiz  home  ki  mielx  i  vaille, 

E  m*aleine  mult  empeiri^.  Tant  i  kuid  ferit  od  m'esp^ 

L'ensuigne  estuet  h  tel  tenir,  Ko  tot  en  iert  ensanglant^." 

The  dialogue  which  follows  between  the  Duke  and  the  old  warrior  is  very 
curious.    Yet  Walter  Giffiurd  lived  till  1 102.     Ord.  Vit.  409  C. 

VOL.  III.  H  h 
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CHAP.  XV.  of  carrying  the  banner  could  be  borne  only  by  a  younger 
The  man.     Thick  around  Toustain  and  the  chiefs  beside  whom 

ohiviby.     h®  Todc,  were  gathered  the  chivalry  of  Normandy,  the 
fiiture  nobility  of  England,  the  men  who  made  their  way 
into  our  land  by  wrong  and  robbery,  but  whose  children  our 
land  won  to  her  own  heart,  and  changed  the  descendants 
of  the  foemen  of  Pevensey  and  Senlac  into  the  men  who 
won   the   Great  Charter  and  dictated  the  Provisions  of 
Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all ;  but  a  few  names 
WflHam     must  not  be  passed  by.^    There  was  William  Patry  of  La 
Lande,  who  in  old  time  had  received  Earl  Harold  as  a 
guest,  and  who  now  rode  by  WilUam's  side,  swearing  that 
he  would  meet  his  lord's  rival  face  to  &ce,  and  would  deal 
to  him  the  reward  of  his  perjury.*    And  there  too  rode 
Soger  the  men  of  nobler  and  of  more  lasting  name.  There  rode  Roger 
^^*        the  Bigod,  son  of  the  poor  serving-knight  of  William  of 
Mortain,  whose  presence  in  the  hostile  ranks  we  can  well 
forgive,  as  we  hail  in  him  the  forefather  of  that  great  house 
whose  noblest  son  defied  the  greatest  of  England's  later 
William      Kings  in  the  cause  of  the  liberties  of  England.^     And  one 
there  was  in  that  host,  well  nigh  the  only  Norman  on 
whom  Englishmen  can  look  with  personal  sympathy  and 
honour,  William  Malet,*  a  man  perchance  born  of  an  Eng- 
lish mother,  a  man  bound  at  all  events  by  some  tie  of 
spiritual  or  temporal  kindred  to  England  and  to  Harold, 


^  Of  the  long  list  given  by  Wace  (1346  a  et  seqq.)  I  only  choose  a  few  of 
the  more  remarkable.   Wace*8  account,  with  Mr.  Taylor*B  notes,  is  a  perfect 
nobiliaire  of  the  Conquest. 
^  Roman  de  Rou,  13715  ; 

"  Willame  Patric  de  la  Lande  Co  diseit,  se  il  ne  v^it, 

Li  Beis  Heraut  ferment  demande ;       De  perjure  Tapellereit." 
On  Harold's  visit  to  William  Patry,  see  Prevost's  note,  ii.  261 ;  Taylor,  238. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  288.     Roger  is  described  by  Wace  (13677)  only  as  "Tan- 
cestre  Hue  Ii  Bigot."    See  Prevost's  note,  ii.  256 ;  Taylor,  234. 
*  Roman  de  Rou,  13472  ; 

<<Guillame  ke  Ten  dit  Mallet 
Hardiement  entreU  se  m^t." 
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and  who  on  that  day  knew  how  to  reconcile  his  duty  as  obap.xt. 
a  Norman  subject  with  respect  and  honour  towards  the 
prince  and  towards  the  land  to  which  that  duty  made  him 
a  foe.^  The  names  and  the  rewards  of  these  men  and  of 
countless  others  are  written  in  the  great  record  of  Domes- 
day. The  heroes  who  fought  against  them  for  hearth  and 
home  are  nameless. 


The  invadins:  army  was  thus  arramred.  in  a  threefold,  Three 
division  according  to   the  place  of  origin,  of  eaoh  con- troops  in 

^"--tingent.    Each  division  again  was  ranged  in  a  threefold  J^.^*^* 
order  according  to  the  nature  of  the  troops  of  whichjeach 
contingent  was  made  up.     First  in  each  division  marched  azchen; 
the  archers,  slingers,  and  cross-Bow  menj"^en  the  more  armSfoof 
heavily  armed  infantry,  lasBy  the  IfOTBCffien.^    The  reason^bf  l^o"«»*«^ 
ty»inT&ngement  is  clear.    The  light-armed  were  to'db  what  The  order 
they  could  with  their  missiles  to  annoy  the  English;  and,  attack, 
if  possible,  to  disorder  their  close  array.    On  them  followed 
the  heavy  infantry;  they  were  to  strive  to  break  down,  the 
palisades  of  the  English  camp^  and  so  to  make  ready  the 

•  ^way  for  the  charge  of  the  horse.  For  William's  knights  to 
charge  up  the  slope  oflSenlac  was  in  any  case  a  hard  task, 
but  to  charge  up  the  slope,  right  in  the  teeth  of  Harold's 
axes,  with  the  shield-wall  and  the  triple  palisade  still 
unbroken^  would  have  been  sheer  madness.  The  in£uitry 
were  therefore  exposed  to  the  first  and  most  terrible  danger, 
but  we  are  not  therefore  justified  in  charging  William  with 
that  brutal  carelessness  as  to  soldiers  beneath  the  degree  of 
knighthood  or  gentry  which  was  so  often  displayed  by 
French  commanders  of  later  times.  Thr  two  grwt  mptmmi 
who  wprei-.that  '\^y  r^pt^h^  tftg^th*^*'  ^^-^  Vntm  ih^v 

^  See  Appendix  PP. 

*  Will.  Pict.  13  a.  "Peditee  in  fronte  locavit,  sagittis  armatoe  et  ba- 
liiitiB,  item  pedites  in  ordine  Becmido  finniores  et  loricatos ;  ultimo  tuiUiaB 
equitum.*' 

Hh  7, 
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CHAP.  XV.  ^ri^t^  The  foresight  of  Harold  had  made  William*8 
choicest  troops  altogether  useless,  until  after  a  struggle 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  ¥rith  a  frightM 
slaughter  of  his  warriors  of  lower  degree. 

The  two         The  English  host  now  looked  down  from  the  height 

right.         o^  Senlac  upon  the  advancing  enemy.     Like  the  NormanSy 

they  had  risen  early;  they  were  now  fully  armed^  and 

they  stood  ready  and  eager  for  battle.^     The  King  rode 

round  his  lines,  and  made  the  epedOk  to  his  men  which  was 

Harol<rs     always  looked  for  from  a  generaflefore  battle.^   The  topics 

■peeon.         £  Harold's  exhortation  were  aswvious  as  those  of  William's. 

iThe  English  had  simply  to  stand  firm,  and  they  were  invin- 

/cible;  if  they  broke  their  ranks,  they  were  lost.    They 

/  fought  for  their  couiiltry,  their  warfare  was  purely  defensive^ 

while  Duke  William  had  come  from  a  foreign  land  to  seek 

to  conquer  them.    -It  was  therefore  for  William  to  attack^ 

for  Harold  simply  to  defend;  he  had  therefore  chosen  & 

post  where  the  whole  work  to  be  done  was  to  defend  it. 

The  Normans  were  good  and  valiant  horsemen ;  let  them 

once  pierce  the  English  barrier,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 

drive  them  out  again.    But  if  the  English  kept  their  ranks, 

the  Normans  never  could  pierce  the  barrier.     Their  long 

lances  would  help  them  but  little  in  a  combat  on  such  ground 

as  he  had  chosen  for  the  fight.   The  English  javelins  would 

disorder  their  ranks  as  they  came  on,  and  the  axes  would 

cleave  them  to  the  earth  if  they  ventured  on  a  hand  to 

hand  fight  at  the  barricades.^     And  now,  as  Vital  had 

^  Koman  de  Rou,  1 2885  ; 

**  Par  matin  les  fist  toz  armer 
£t  la  bataille  courier." 
■  Harold*8  speech  comes  from  Wace,  1 2889  et  seqq. 
^  Koman  de  Ron,  1 2905  ; 

"  Lunguee  lances  mit  et  espies,  E  granz  gisarmes  esmolues. 

Ke  de  lor  terres  unt  aportees,  Cuntre  vos  armes  ki  bien  taillent 

£  YO8  avez  lances  agiies  Ke  kuid  les  lor  gaires  ne  vaillent/* 

The  respective  weapons  of  the  two  nations  could  hardly  be  better  described^ 
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brought  his  news  to  William,  so  also  an   English   spy  cfHAP.zv^: 
brought  to  Harold  the  latest  tidings  of  the  array  and  the  ^  ^^* 
approach  of  the  enemy.     The  King  was  still  on  his  horse,  brings 
his  javelin  in  his  hand,  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him 
beneath  the  shadow  of  a  tree — ^perhaps  the  hoar  apple-tree 
which  marked  the  place  of  battle.^    When  he  had  heard  He  dis- 
the  tiding^  of  his  messenger,  when  he  had  surveyed  and SlewmJ 
exhorted  his  whole  army,  the  King  rode  to  the  royal  post ;  P**** 
he  there  dismounted,  he  took  his  place  on  foot,  and  prayed 
to  God  for  help.* 

Thus  far  we  have  a  natural  and  credible  picture  of  the 
preparations  of  Harold  and  his  host  for  the  work  of  that 
awful  day.  But  such  a  day  was  not  likely  to  pass  with- 
out its  full  accompaniment  of  legend  and  romance.^  Nor-  Tales  of 
man  writers,  strangely  in  the  confidence  of  the  English  ^2i^ 
King,  now  tell  us  of  dialogues  between  Harold  and  Gyrth  ; 
how,  when  the  first  division  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the 

^  Tapestry,  plate  13.  "Iste  nuntiat  Haroldum  Begem  de  ezerdtu  Wil* 
lelmi  Duds.**  The  very  striking  figure  of  Harold  on  his  horBO  is  clearly 
shown  under  the  tree,  and  the  messenger  and  the  host  which  he  has  been 
spying  out  seem  to  be  shown  crossing  the  broken  ground  between  Telham 
and  Senlac. 

*  Roman  de  Kou,  1 2967 ; 

**  Quant  Heraut  out  tot  aprest^,  £nmii  les  Englelz  est  veml, 

E  90  k*il  volt  out  comand^,  Lez  Testendart  est  deacendu" 

This  is  almost  a  translation  of  the  lines  in  the  song  of  Maldon,  quoted  in 
vol.  i.  p.  269,  note  a.     So  again,  13103 ; 

'*  Miz  se  sunt  juste  Testandart ; 
Chescun  prie  ke  Dex  le  gart.*' 

'  The  Hyde  writer  (293)  preserves  a  strange  legend  indeed.  He  puts  at 
this  point  the  advice  which  Gyrth  gave  before  the  anny  left  London.  Both 
armies  are  marshalled ;  Harold  has  made  his  speech  ("Haroldus  quoque 
exerdtum  suum  nunc  vultu,  nunc  voce,  nunc  patri&  oratione,  hortatur"). 
Then  Gyrth  counsels  his  brother  to  withdraw,  while  he  himself  leads  on  the 
army.  Then  comes  this  marvellous  tale ;  "  Denique  quum  omnimodo  Ha* 
roldus  obsisteret,  et  numquam  se  Normannorum  timore  fugam  inire  respon- 
deret,  principes  Anglorum  equum  cui  solus  infidebat  [insidebat?]  ener* 
vaverunt,  dicentes  debere  eum  participem  esse  poenarom  qui  tantum  malum 
Angliffi  solus  intulerit."  This  is  one  way  indeed  to  account  for  the  national 
tactics. 
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OHAP.  XV.  hill,  the  King's  heart  was  lifted  up  as  he  looked  at  his  own 
vast  numbers,  and  how  he  despised  the  seemingly  small 
band  that  came  against  him.^  But  Gyrth,  ever  wise,  bids 
him  think  of  the  valour  and  good  array,  the  horses  and  the 
harness  of  the  enemy,  and  to  remember  how  large  a  part 
of  his  own  army  are  but  unarmed  churls.  Presently,  as 
division  after  division  appears  on  Telham  and  passes  down 
into  the  lower  ground,  the  King's  heart  begins  to  quake. 
The  Earl,  an  easy  prophet  after  the  fact,  reproaches  him 
with  not  having  followed  his  counsel,  with  having  refused 
to  remain  in  London,  and  with  having  rashly  staked  every- 
thing on  a  single  battle.  Harold  answers  that  it  is  Satur- 
day, his  lucky  day,  the  day  on  which  he  was  bom,  and  the 
day  which  he  had  therefore  chosen  for  his  challenge.^  The 
calm  intellect  of  Gyrth,  like  that  of  William,  mocks  at 
luck,  and  he  reminds  his  brother  that,  if  Saturday  was  the 
day  of  his  birth,  Saturday  may  also  prove  to  be  the  day  of 
his  death.  At  last  the  whole  ground  between  the  heights 
is  filled  with  the  invading  host ;  the  banner  of  Saint  Peter 
is  seen  floating  over  the  central  division.  Then  the  King's 
heart  utterly  fails  him ;  he  can  hardly  speak  for  fear  and 
wonder;  he  can  only  mutter  charges  against  Baldwin  of 
Flanders  for  deceiving  him  by  false  tales,  of  which  no 
mention  is  found  elsewhere,  as  to  the  force  which  William 
would  be  likely  to  muster.^ 

^  Koman  de  Rou,  1 2985-1 2999.      Harold  is  here  (see  Appendix  LL) 
made  to  say  that  he  has  four  hundred  thousand  men  of  all  kinds. 
»  lb.  13054; 

'*Guert,  dist  Heraut,  por  bien  le  fis  ;      Ma  mere  dire  me  soleit 
Jor  li  assiB  k  samedi,  Ke  a  eel  jor  bien  m^aveindreit.** 

Por  90  ke  samedi  naski ; 
Compare  the  memorable  Tuesdays  in  the  life  of  Thomas  of  London.  Herbert, 
vii.  164  (Giles)  ;  Eobertson's  "  Becket,"  339. 
'  Koman  de  Kou,  13093 ; 

**  Li  qnens  de  Flandres  m*a  trali ;  Et  par  messaige  assdur6 

Mult  fis  ke  fol  ke  jel*  cHi,  Ke  Willame  ne  porreit  mie 

Kar  par  son  brief  m^aveit  mande,         Aveir  si  grant  cheyalerie.^* 
I  can  throw  no  more  light  on  these  dealings  of  Baldwin  with  Harold  than 
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The  credibility  of  a  story  of  this  kind  is  of  the  very  ceap.xv. 
lowest.  Harold  and  Gyrth  both  died  in  the  battle ;  they 
would  at  any  rate  keep  their  fears  to  themselves,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  their  private  talk  conld  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Norman  poet.  Besides  this,  Harold 
must,  by  this  time  at  least,  have  known  perfectly  well  the 
nature  and  number  of  the  force  that  was  coming  against 
him.  The  very  account  in  which  we  find  all  these  stories 
tells  us  how  well  both  sides  had  been  served  by  spies  and 
messeng^rs.^  Each  prince  must  have  been  thoroughly 
aware  with  what  kind  of  an  enemy  he  had  to  deal.  There 
was  enough  indeed  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  in  either 
army  anxious ;  |iii^  ftf  any  ft*<*li"g  ni^w^rtliy  nf  a,  ^^^g  or 

proud  horsemen  and  archers  of  Normandy  might  indeed^ 
like  the  Medes  of  old,  wonder  at  the  tactics  which  met 
them  without  the  help  of  bow  or  steed  ;^  but  they  could  The  Eng- 
hardly,  like  thefr  forerunners,  impute  madness  to  the  im-  g^nlac^ 
moveable  wedge  of  men  which,  as  if  fixed  to  the  ground 
by  nature,  covered  every  inch  of  the  hill  that  faced  them. 
The  whole  height  was   alive  with  warriors ;   the  slopes.  Their  de- 
strong  in  themselves,  were  still  further  strengthened  by  the  ^^^^m^y. 
firm  barricades  of  ash  and  other  timber,  wattled  in  so  close 
together  that  not  a  crevice  could  be  seen.     Up  the  slopes, 
through  the  barricades^  the  enemy  had  to  make  their  way 
in  the  teeth  of  ranks  of  men,  ranged  so  closely  together  in 
the  thick  array  of  the  shield-wall,  that  while  they  only 
kept  their  ground,  the  success  of  an  assailant  was  hopeless.^ 
Every  man,  from  the  King  downwards,  was  on  foot.   Those  The  whole 
who  rode  to  the  field  put  their  horses  aside  when  the  foot: 

I  can  upon  his  other  no  less  mysterious  dealings  with  William.  See  above, 
p.  313,  and  Appendix  Z. 

^  See  above,  p.  458,  8cc, 

•  Herod,  vi.  112.  Maylrfv  rt  tomti  *A0riycd(H<n  kwiiptfwy  not  w6yxy  6kt$pifir, 
6p4Mrr€9  a{iTov»  dXiyovt,  Hai  rovrovt  9p6fi^  iirttyofUpovt,  oOrt  fwwcv  2>«Bpx<'^^ 
ff^  o6r€  To^iVfiArenf.    Here  however  it  was  no  case  of  9p6fA^  Ivcfyco^. 

'  See  Appendix  NN. 
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oHAP.xv.  moment  for  actual  fighting  came.^  An  English  King  was 
bound  to  expose  his  subjects  to  no  danger  from  which  he 
himself  shrank,  and,  where  the  King  fought,  no  man  might 
dream  of  flight.^  This  ancient  national  custom,  adopted 
in  earlier  fights  from  choice  and  habit,  was,  in  the  post 
which  Harold  had  chosen,  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity. 
The  work  of  that  day  was  to  defend  a  fortress,  to  stand 
firm,  and  to  strike  down  at  once  any  man  who  strove  to 
The  light-  make  his  way  within  its  wooden  walls.  To  the  south-west 
the  left.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  beyond  the  isthmus,  seem  to  have  been  placed 
the  less  trustworthy  portions  of  the  army,  th^  sudden  levies 
of  the  southern  shires.^  These,  like  the  Norman  archers, 
had,  for  the  most  part^no  defensive  armour.  ^  Their  weapons 
were  of  various  kinds;  the  bow  was  the  rarest  of  all  ;^  a 
few  only  were  armed  with  swords  or  axes.  Most  of  them 
had  javelins  or  clubs,  some  had  only  such  rustic  weapons 
as  forks  and  sharp  stakes.  Others  seem  to  have  still  wielded 
some  of  the  rudest  arms  of  primitive.days,  and  to  have  gone 
to  battle  with  the  stone  hatchets  or  stbne  hammers  which 

■ 

we  commonly  look  on  as  belonging  only  to  earlier  and 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  269.  Will.  Pict.  133.  "ProtinuB,  equonim  ope  relicts, 
cuncti  pedites  constitere  dendus  conglobati."     So  Guy,  369 ; 

"  Neacia  gens  belli  solamiua  spemit  equonim, 
Yiribus  et  fidens  hscret  humo  pedibus, 
Et  dectu  esse  mori  summum  dijudicat  armiSf 
Sub  juga  ne  teUus  transeat  aUeriusr 

(The  Peterborough  Chronicler  himself  could  not  have  asked  for  a  nobler 
panegyric  on  his  countrymen  than  these  two  lines.)     He  presently  adds 

(377) ; 

"  Omnes  descendunt  et  equoe  post  terga  relinquunt; 

Affixique  solo  bella  ciere  tubis." 

'  See  the  quotation  from  William  of  Malmesbury  at  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
'  On  placing  the  inferior  troops  in  the  rear,  see  the  tactics  of  Eadmund  at 
Sherstone,  vol.  i.  p.  383. 

*  Only  one  English  archer  is  represented  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  14.  He  is  a 
small  man  without  armour,  crouching  under  the  shield  of  a  tall  Housecarl, 
like  Teukroe  under  that  of  Aias;  H.  vdii.  267.  Compare  the  remarks  on 
the  use  of  the  bow  at  Stamfbrdbridge,  p.  371. 
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lower  races  than  our  own.'  >  But  even  sucli,r]}^£J2g|gg[^  ohap.xv. 
as  these  would  be  of  use  in  thrusting  back  the  less  efficient 
portion  of  the  invaders,  as  they  strove  to  climb  the  height 
or  to  break  down  the  barricade.  But  it  was  not  in  troops 
or  arms  like  these  that  Harold  placed  his  main  trust.  The 
flower  of  the  English  army  was  made  up  of  the  King's 
personal  following,  his  picked  men,  who  had  been  his  com- 
rades in  all  his  wars,  together  with  the  chosen  warriors  of 
Kent,  Essex,  and  London.  These  wore  helmets  and  coats 
of  mail  hardly  differing  from  those  of  the  enemy.  Their 
shields  too  were  mostly  of  the  same  kite-shaped  form,  but 
a  few  of  them  vary  from  this  type ;  some  especially  are 
round,  with  a  boldly  projecting  boss,  more  like  the  shields 
of  classical  warfare.  They  carried,  like  the  Romans,  jave- 
lins to  hurl  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  heavier 
weapons  for  close  combat.  Some  still  kept  the  ancient 
broad-sword,  the  weapon  of  Brunanburh,  of  Maldon,  and  of 
Assandun,  but  most  of  them  bore  a  weapon  more  terrible 
still,  the  long-handled  axe  wielded  with  both  hands.  The  The  Eng- 
use  of  this  arm  was  an  innovation  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
Its  introduction  was  doubtless  due  to  Cnut,  but  the  axe 
was  probably  brought  into  more  general  use,  and  made 
more  distinctly  the  national  weapon,  by  Harold  himself. 
The  Norman  writers  seem  almost  to  shudder  at  the  remem- 
brance of  this  fearful  weapon,  which,  wielded  by  the  arm 
of  Harold,  struck  down  horse  and  man  at  a  single  blow.^ 
It  was  in  truth  the  perfection  of  a  weapon  of  mere  strength ; 
no  blow  could  be  so  crushing  if  the  blow  reached  its  aim  ; 
but  swung  in  the  air,  as  it  was,  with  both  hands,  it  left  its 

^  On  the  arms  of  the  English,  aee  Appendix  NN. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  243.  "Haroldus  .  .  .  asepe  hostem  cominufl  veni- 
entem  ferire,  ut  nullus  impune  accederet  quin  statim  uno  ictu  equus  et 
eques  prodderent."  The  clashing  of  axe  and  lance  at  Senlac  can  hardly  fidl 
to  remind  one  of  the  saying  of  Sperthias  and  Boulis  (Herod,  vii.  135);  c{ 
7^  airnji  [IXcv^cp/i/s]  irupffiaaio,  ouk  dy  ddpcuri  avfjifiovKtvoit  i^fuv  vcpi  a{rnj$ 
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OHAF.  XT.  wielder  specially  exposed  to  missile  weapons  while  in  the 
TTie  two     act  of  striking  the  blow.*     On  the  very  crown  of  the  hill, 
®^"'^^'     on  the  point  where  the  ground  begins  to  slope  to  the  south- 
east, the  point  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  advancing  army, 
on  the  spot  marked  to  after  ages  by  the  high  altar  of  the 
abbey  church  of  Battle,  were  planted  the  two-fold  ensigns 
tlie  of  England.'    There,  high   above   the   host^  flashed  the 

'     Dragon  of  Wessex,  the  sign  which  had  led  Englishmen  to 
victory  at  Ethandun  and  at  Brunanburh,  at  Fenselwood  and 
at  Brentford^  and  which  had  sunk  without  dishonour  in 
the  last  fight  beneath  the  heights  of  Assandun.     And  now 
it  came  all  glorious  from  the  overthrow  of  the  mightiest 
warrior  of  the  North,  to  try  the  fortune  of  England  against 
the  Stan-    the  subtler  arts  of  Graul  and  Borne.    There  too  was  pitched 
^£t  the  Standard,  the  perBorud  ensign  of  the  King,  a  glorioos 
gon&non,  blazing  with  gems,  and  displaying,  wrought  in 
the  purest  gold,  the  old  device  of  Eteoklos,'  the  armed 
The  ffnmp  warrior  advancing  to  the  battle.^  \  Around  this  special  post 
Standard,    of  honour  and  of  danger  were  ranged  the  choicest  warriors 
of  England,  the  personal  following  of  Harold  and  his  house^ 
their  Thegns  and    their  Housecarls,  the   men   who   had 
stormed  the  mountain-holds  of  Gruffydd  and  whose  axes 
The  King   had  cloven  the  shield- wall  of  Hardrada.'     And  there,  be- 
kinafolk.     twecn  the  Dragon  and  the  Standard,  stood  the  rising  hopes 
of  England^s  newly-chosen  dynasty.     There,  as  the  inner 
circle  of  the  host,  were  ranged  the  fated  warriors  of  the 
house  of  God  wine.     Three  generations  of  that  great  line 
were  gathered  beneath  the  Standard  of  its  chief.     There 

*  See  Appendix  NN.  •  See  Appendix  NN. 

*  ^Bch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  447 ; 

kax^f^TiCTai  S*  iicr'wii  oi  afUHpbv  Tp6vov 
dyilp  8'  dnKiTTjs,  ir.r.X. 

*  See  Appendix  NN. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  374.     "  Nobilibusque  viris  munit  utrumque  latus."    So 
Roman  de  Ron,  12973 ; 

"  Asez  out  entur  li  Baronz 
Heraut  fu  lez  si  gon&nonz." 
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stood  the  aged  Mlfwig,  with  his  monk's  cowl  beneath  his  ohap.  xv, 
helmet.  There  stood  young  Hakon  the  son  of  Swegen, 
atoning  for  his  father's  crimes.  And^  closer  still  than  all, 
the  innermost  centre  of  that  glorious  ring,  stood  the  kingly 
three,  brothers  in  life  and  death.  There,  in  their  stainless 
truth,  stood  Gyrth  the  counsellor  and  Leofwine  the  fellow- 
exile.^  And  there,  with  his  foot  firm  on  his  native  earth, 
sharing  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  meanest  soldier,  with 
the  kingly  helm  upon  his  brow  and  the  two-handed  axe 
upon  his  shoulder,  stood  Harold,  King  of  the  English. 

The  French  army  was  now  crossing  the  lower,  but  not 
level,  ground  which  lies  between  Telham  and  Senlac.   It  is 
not  strictly  a  plain,  but  rather  a  rolling  country,  with  the 
ground  rising  and  falling.     Swampy  as  it  still  is  in  many 
places,  to  cross  it,  and  that  in  the  full  harness  of  battle, 
must  have  added  somewhat  to  the  toils  and  difficulties  of 
a  march  which  had  already  led  them  from  Hastings  to 
Telham.     Still  all  three  divisions  pressed  vigorously  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  heights.     Alan  and  his  Bretons  on  the  left,  Pomta  of 
the  division  of  William's  army  which  was  most  likely  the  the  three 
least  esteemed,  had  to  make  their  attack  on  the  least  trust-  <^^*««»>«« 
worthy  portion  of  the  English  army.     They  had  to  make 
their  way  up  the  ground  lying  to  the  west  of  the  present 
buildings  of  the  abbey.    There  the  ascent  is  easiest  in  itself, 
but  it  is  defended  by  the  small  detached  hill  already  spoken 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  241.  "Rex  ipse  pedes  juxta  vezilluin  stabat  cum 
fratribufl."  So  William  of  Poitiere  by  implication  (138) ;  "  Propiua  Regem 
fratres  ejus  duo  reperti  sunt.*'     Wace  says  (12971) ; 

"  Lewine  b  Guert  fiirent  od  lui, 
Frere  Heraut  furent  andui.** 
And  afterwards  (13105),  "  Envirun  els  lor  parenz  furent."  On  the  strength 
of  this  I  have  ventured  to  introduce  Hakon,  as  well  as  .SUtwig,  The  Abbot 
undoubtedly  was  there  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  682) ;  and,  if  Harold  had  brought 
Hakon  back  from  Normandy  (see  above,  p.  243),  he  would  hardly  be  away. 
I  may  perhaps  have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  the  part  which  Hakon 
plays  in  Lord  Lytton^s  romance,  where  however  he  somewhat  usurps  the 
traditional  functions  of  G3rrth. 


/ 
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CHAP.  XV.  of, I  which  was  doubtless  held  as  an  English  outpost.  On 
the  other  hand,  further  to  the  right,  Roger  of  Montgomery 
with  his  Frenchmen  had  to  attack  at  the  eastern  comer  of 
the  hill,  where  the  present  road  from  Hastings  enters  the 
town  of  Battle.     William  hiw^g^lf  apd  hj« 


WilliMii      toojg  on  them  the  ^<>«\vipfff  fngfr  trf  rill      Thev  were  the 

ag»iiiBt  the  centre^  and  the^^dutjr  was  to  cut  their- way  np  ihe  hill 

^^^»^'    %ht  tn  thn  RtTiTi^TiH,  in  fhr  tnrt.h  nf  ffing  Hwnrld  himealf 

and  the  picked  men  of  the  EoglisL 


Taillefer. 


Beginning       And  now  the  fight  began.    It  was  one  of  the  sacred 

^^^Jjl^^^^^ours  of  the  Church,  it  was  at  the  hour  of  prime,  three 

9  A.M.        hours  before  noon-day,^  that  the  first  blows  were  exchanged 

between  the  invaders  and  the  defenders  of  England.     The 

Normans  had  crossed  the  English  fosse,'  and  were  now  at 

the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  the  palisades  and  the  axes  right 

before  them.     The  trumpet  sounded,  and  a  flight  of  arrows 

from  the  archers  in  all  the  three  divisions  *  of  William's 

army  was  the  prelude  to  the  onslaught  of  the  heavy-armed 

Exploits  of  foot.     But,  before  the  two  armies  met  hand  to  hand,  a 

juggler  or  minstrel,  known   as   Taille/er,  the  Cleaver  of 

Iron,''  rode  forth  from  the  Norman  ranks  as  if  to  defy 

*  See  above,  p.  446. 
»  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     *' Ab  hor&  diei  terti&."     So  Roman  de  Rou,  13265  ; 

**  Dez  ke  tierce  del  jor  entra.  Fust  si  de  si,  fust  si  de  la, 

Ke  la  bataille  oomen9a,  Kc  nus  ne  sout  leqiiel  veincrcit, 

De  si  ke  none  trespassa  Ne  ki  la  terre  cunquerreit." 

But  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  tendency  to  make  the  hours  of  battles  and  of 
other  great  events  coincide  with  the  hours  of  the  Church. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  13215  ; 
"  £n  la  champaigne  out  un  foss^ ;     £n  bclliant  Torent  passd, 

Normanz  Taveient  adossd ;  Ne  Taveient  mie  esgard^.' 

*  Od.  ix.  156; 
Ai/rifM  KaimvXa  ro^a  teal  cdyavias  do\ixav\ov9 
*l\6fit$'  Ifc  yrjSfy'     StSi  Sk  rplxa  KO<Tfxrj0ivT(t 

'^  Wace  ( 1 3149   et  .seqq.)  introduces  him  as  "Taillefer  ki   mult  bien 
cantout."     Guy  of  Amiens  first  calls  him  (391) 


\ 
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the  whole  force  of  England  in  his  single  person.     He  ohap.xv. 
craved  and  obtained  the  Duke's  leave  to  strike  the  first 
blow ;  he  rode  forth,  sing^g  songs  of  Roland  and  of  Charle- 
magne ^ — so  soon  had  the  name  and  exploits  of  the  great 
German  become  the  spoil  of  the  enemy.     He  threw  his 
sword  into  the  air  and  caught  it  again ;  ^  but  he  presently 
showed  that  he  could  use  warlike  weapons  for  other  pur- 
poses than  for  jugglers'  tricks  of  this  kind  ;  he  pierced  one     * 
Englishman  with  his  lance,  he  struck  down  another  with 
his  sword,  and  then  himself  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  their 
comrades.     A  bravado   of  this  kind  might  serve  as  an 
omen,  it  might  stir  up  the  spirits  of  men  on  either  side;  ' 
but  it  could  in  no  other  way  affect  the  &te  of  the  battle. 
William  was  too  wary  a  general  to  trust  much  to  such 
knight-errantry  as  this.  After  the  first  discharge  of  arrows,  Fint 
the  heavier  foot  followed  to  the  attack,  and  the  real  struggle 
now  began.     The  French  infantry  had  to  toil  up  the  hill^ 
and  to  break  down  the  pali^e^  while  a  shower  of  stones 
and  javelins  disordered  their  approach,'  and  while  club, 
sword^  and  axe  g^reeted  all  who  came  within  the  reach  of 

**  Histrio,  oor  audaz  niminm  quern  nobilitabat  ;** 
and  afterwards  (399) 

"  InciBor-ferri  mimuB  cognomine  dictus.'* 
^  Roman  de  Bou,  13151 ; 

"  Devant  li  Dua  alout  cantant         E  d'Oliver  h  des  yassals 
De  Karlemaine  ^  de  RoUant,       Ki  monirent  en  Renchevals.** 
Will.  Malms,  iii.  24a.     "Tunc  cantOenft  BoUandi  inchoatft,  ut  martium 
yiri  exemplum  pugnaturos  aocenderet.*'    So  in  the  Ludwigalied ; 

"  Sang  was  gesungen, 
Wig  was  bigunnen.*' 
After  the  profanation  of  the  name  of  the  great  Emperor,  it  is  refreshing  to 
turn  to  a  word  or  two  of  his  own  speech. 

'  I  should  hardly  haye  ventured  to  accept  this  juggling  trick  on  the  sole 
authority  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  763  B),  but  we  find  it  also  in 

Guy,  393 ; 

"  Hortatur  Grallos  verbis,  et  territat  Anglos  ; 
Alte  projidens  ludit  et  ense  suo." 
'  Will.  Pict.  133.     "  lis  [the  English  misnles,  see  above,  p.  472],  vduti 
mole  letifer&,  statim  nostros  obrui  putares.'* 
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CHIP.  XV.  hand-strokes.  The  native  Normans  had  to  do  this  in  the 
&ee  of  the  fiercest  resistance,  in  the  teeth  of  the  heaviest 
axes^  wielded  by  the  hands  of  men  with  whom  to  fight  had 
ever  been  to  vanquish,  the  kinsmen  and  Thegns  and  Hoose- 
oarls  of  King  I{arold.  Their  own  missiles,  hurled  from 
below,  conld  do  comparatively  little  hurt.  Both  sides 
fought  with  unyielding  valour;  the  war-cries  rose  loud  on 

Thewu^    either  side  ;^  the  Normans  shouted  "God  help  us;"  the 

cries. 

English,  from  behind  their  barricades,  mocked  with  cries 
of  ^'  Out,  out,"  every  foe  who  entered  or  strove  to  enter.* 
But  our  &thers  also  mingled  piety  with  valour ;  they  too 
called  on  holy  names  to  help  them  in  that  day's  sthi^le.^ 
They  raised  their  national  war-cry  of  "  God  Almighty,''  * 

^  Will.  Pict.  133.     "AltisEomus  damor,  hinc  NormaimicuBy  iUinc  bar- 
baricu%  Armorom  lonitu  et  gemitu  morientium  superatur.*'    Cf,  Ammianos, 
zzzi.  7.  "Barbare ;  majorum  laudes  damoribuB  stridebant  inoonditisy  interque 
varioe  sennones  diflsoni  strepitus  leviora  proelia  tentabantur.'* 
'  Boman  de  Bou,  13193  ; 

"NonnaiiE  eecrieiit ;  Dex  ale ; 
La  gent  englesche,  Ut  s^eecrie." 
Compare  the  dying  words  of  Lewis  the  Pious  in  the  Astronomer's  Lifis 
(64,  Pertz,  ii.  648) ;  "  Bis  dixit,  HtUz,  hutz,  quod  significat  forat.    Unde 
patet  quia  malignuiu  spiritum  vidit,"  &c.   The  English  had  to  drive  out  less 
ghostly  foes. 

'  As  we  have  two  ensigns,  a  national  and  a  personal  one,  so  we  evidently 
have  a  national  and  a  personal  war-ciy.  As,  besides  the  Standard,  Harold's 
own  Standard,  we  have  the  national  Dragon,  so  we  have  the  cry  of  "  Holy 
Cross,"  which  cannot  fail  to  be  an  invocation  of  Harold's  own  Holy  Cross  of 
Waltham,  and  we  have  also  another  cry  of  ''God  Almighty,"  which  we 
must  infer  to  be  more  strictly  a  national  cry.  We  may  &ncy  that  the 
irregular  levies  shouted  "God  Almighty,"  while  the  King's  Thegns  and 
Housecarls  shouted  ''  Holy  Cross." 

*  Compare  the  description  of  a  widely  different  warfare ; 
''  And  one  enormous  shout  of  'Allah ! '  rose 

In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 
Of  war's  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 

Hurling  defiance :  city,  stream,  and  shore 
Beeounded  'Allah  ! '  and  the  clouds  which  close 

With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o'er. 
Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.     Hark  through 
All  sounds  it  pierceth, 'Allah!   Allah!    Hu!'" 

Don  Juan,  viii.  8. 
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and  in  remembrance  of  the  relic  which  their  King  so  well  chap.  xv. 
loved  to  honour,  they  called  on  the  "  Holy  Cross,"  the  The  '|Holy 
Holy  Cross  of  Waltham,  little  knowing  perhaps   of  the  Waltham, 
awiiil  warning  which  that  yenerated  rood  had  given  to 
their  King  and  to  his  people.^     The  Norman  infantry  had 
now  done  its  best,  but  that  best  had  been  in  vain.     The  Attack 
choicest  chivalry  of  Europe  now  pressed  on  to  the  attack.'  Nonnan 
The  knights  of  Normandy,  and  of  all  the  lands  from  which  ^*o"«°^e»' 
men  had  flocked  to  William's  standard,  now  pressed  on, 
striving  to  make  what  impression  they  could  with  the 
whole  strength  of  themselves  and  their  horses  on  the  im- 
penetrable fortress  of  timber,  shields,  and  living,  warriors. 
But  the  advantage  of  ground  enjoyed  by  the  English,  their 
greater  physical  strength  and  stature,^  the  terrible  weapons 
which  they  wielded,  all  joined  to   baffle  every  effort  of 
Breton,  Picard,  Norman,  and  of  the  mighty  Duke  himself. 
Javelin  and  arrow  had  been  tried  in  vain ;  every  Norman 
missile  had  found  an  English  missile  to  answer  it.^    ^e 
lifted  lances  had  been  found  wanting;    the  broad-sword 
had  clashed  in  vain  against  the  two-handed  axe;'^  the 

^  We  here  get  some  more  of  Wace*B  English.    Roman  de  Kou,  131 19 ; 
"  Olicrosse  sovent  crioent,  Ke  SairUe  Croix  est  en  firanoeiz, 

E  Godemite  redamoent ;  Et  Godemite  altretant 

Olieroue  est  en  engleiz  Com  en  frenceiz  Dtx  tot  poisaantJ" 

'  Win.  Pict.  133.  ''Subveniunt  equites,  et  qui  poeteriores  fiiere  fimit 
primi.     Pudet  eminus  pugnore ;  gladiis  rem  gerere  audent.'* 

'  lb.  "Angli  niTwiiim  adjuvantur  supeiioris  loci  opportmiitateif  qnem 
sine  procursu  tenent,  et  maxime  confsrti ;  atque  ingenti  quoque  nmnerodtate 
8U&  atque  yalidissim&  corpulenti& ;  pneterea  pugnsB  instrumentb,  quae  &cile 
per  scuta  vel  alia  tegmina  viam  inveniunt.**  "  Gorpulentia"  doubtless  means 
height  and  general  bigness.  The  Kngliwh  in  the  Tapestry  are  decidedly 
taller  than  the  Normans.  Compare  the  same  remark  on  our  continental 
kinsfolk,  p.  91. 

*  Will.  Pict.  133.  "  Vulnerant  et  eos  qui  eminus  in  se  jacula  conjidunt.'* 
So  Wid.  Amb.  415  ; 

"  Anglorum  stat  fixa  sob  densisaima  turba» 
Tela  dat  et  telis  et  gladios  gladiis." 
'  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.     ''  Fortissime  itaque  sustinent  vel  propellunt  ausos  in 
se  districtum  ensibus  impetum  &cere.**    Cf.  D.  xv.  708 ; 
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CHAP.  zv.  maces  of  the  Duke  and  of  the  Bishop  had  done  their  best. 

But  few  who  came  within  the  unerring  sweep  of  an  English 

SnooeM  of  axe  ever  lived  to  strike  another  blow.     Bank  after  rank  of 

tactics ;      the  best  chivalry  of  France  and  Normandy  pressed  on  to 

^^^^J^^  the  unavailing  task.    All  was  in  vain;  thp  old  Tfint/inic 

^^^^  tactics,  njATTU^nn   ihui,   Asty    in    ^UMiCm^innm    Yijr   i\y^   nf]f|flf^y- 

jEikill.o£-HftrQldr4>roved  too  strong  for  the  arts  and  the 
valour  of  Ghiul  and  Boman.  Not  a  man  had  swerved^  not 
an  inch  of  ground  was  lost ;  the  shield-wall  was  still  un- 
broken, and  the  Dragon  of  Wessex  still  soared  unconquered 
over  the  hill  of  Senlac.^ 


Flight 
of&e 
BreUms 
on  the 
left;  the 
light- 
armed 
English 
pursue. 


The  English  had  thus  far  stood  their  ground  well  and 
wisely.  The  tactics  of  Harold  had  thus  far  completely 
answered.  Not  only  had  every  attack  failed,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  French  army  altogether  lost  heart.  The 
Bretonn  and  the  other  auxiliaries  on  the  left  were  the  first 
to  give  way.  Horse  and  foot  alike^  they  turned  and  fled. 
A  body  of  English  troops  was  now  rash  enough,  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  King's  orders,  to  leave  its  post  and  pursue. 
These  were  of  course  some  of  the  defenders  of  the  English 
right.  They  may  Lave  been,  as  is  perhaps  suggested  by  a 
later  turn  of  the  battle,  the  detachment  which  guarded  the 
small  outlying  hill.  Or  they  may  have  been  the  men 
posted  at  the  point  just  behind  the  outlying  hill,  where 
the  slope  is  easiest,  and  where  the  main  Breton  attack 

Otrd'  Spa  T(Hy€ 

r^onf  dlfcaa  ifupii  fiivoy  M4  r*  dndyronf, 
dAX*  0^7*  iyfjOtv  lar&iuvot,  Iva  Ovfji^  ^x^^^'t 
6^4<n  8^  v(\iK«r<Ti  ttai  d^ivjjffi  fjtdxovrOf 
Kol  (Itpcffiv  fjLcydKoifft  Koi  iyxf<Tiy  dfupiyvoiai. 
So  Draco  Normannicus,  i.  1401 ; 

**  CeBsat  telorum  jactus  pharetris  vacuatis 
Hastas  fert  clypeus,  coesis  ab  ense  sonat." 
'  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  51)  marks  the  success  of  the  English  in  the  early 
part  of  the  battle ;   "  In  quo  Angli  primum  victores,  deinde  victi  a  Nord- 
mannis,  usque  ad  fmem  contriti  simt." 
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would  most  likely  be  made.    They  had  succeeded  in  beat-  chap.  xv. 
ing  back  their  assailants^  and  the  temptation  to  chase  the 
flying  enemy  must  have  been  hard  indeed  to  withstand. 
And  it  may  even  be  that  old  quarrels  of  race  added  keen- 
ness to  the  strife,  and  that  Englishmen  felt  a  special 
delight  in  cutting  down  Brel-  Wealas  even  from  vbeyond 
sea.     At  any  rate^  the  whole  of  William's  left  wing  was  Paulo  of  an 
thrown  into  utter  confusion.     The  central  division*  could  i^n^y, 
hardly  have  seen  the  cause  of  that  confusion;  the  press 
of  the  fugitives  disordered  their  ranks^  and  soon  the  whole 
of  the  assailing  host  was  &lling  back ;  even  the  Normans 
themselves,  as  their  historian  is  driven  unwillingly  to  con- 
fess, were  at  last  carried  away  by  the  contagion.^     For  the 
moment  the  day  seemed  lost ;  men  might  well  deem  that 
the  Bastard  had  no  hope  of  being  changed  into  the  Con- 
queror^ the  Duke  of  the  Normans  into  the  King  of  the 
English.     But  the  strong  heart  of  William  failed  him  not,  William 
and  by  his  single  prowess  and  presence  of  mind  he  recalled  p^^^  ^he 
his  flying  troops.])  Like  Brihtnoth  at  Maldon,'  like  Ead-  ^^^"f^* 
mund  at  Sherstone/  he  was  himself  deemed  to  have  fallen 
or  to  have  fled.^     He  tore  his  helmet  from  his  head,"  and 

^  Will.  Pict.  133.  "  Eoce  igitur  li4c  ssvitia  perterriti  avertuntur  pedites 
pariter  atque  equites  Biitanni  et  quotquot  auxiliares  erant  in  dnistro  comu  ; 
cedit  fere  cuncta  Ducis  ades;  quod  cum  pace  dictum  sit  Normaimorum 
invictissimffi  nationifl."     So  Guy,  444 ; 

**  Normamii  fugiunt,  dorsa  tegunt  clipei." 
(On  the  difference  in  the  order  of  eventd  between  William  and  Guy  eee  Ap- 
pendix MM.)  Of.  Eadmer  (5,  6,  copied  by  Roger  of  Howden,  Bromton, 
and  others) ;  ''  De  quo  prcelio  testantur  adhuc  Franci  qui  interfuerant,  quo- 
niam,  licet  varius  casus  hie  inde  exstiterit,  tamen  tanta  strages  ao  fuga 
Normannorum  fuit,  ut  victoria  quft  potiti  sunt  vere  et  absque  dubio  solo 
miraculo  Dei  adscribenda  sit." 

■  See  vol.  i.  p.  27a.  *  lb.  p.  384. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  B.  "Credidere  Noimanni  Ducem  ac  dominum  suum 
ceddisse.'* 

*  lb.  134.  "  Nudato  insuper  capite  detractaque  gale&."  So  Guy,  448  ; 
"Iratus  galelk  nudat  et  ipse  caput."  In  the  Tflpestry,  pi.  15,  he  simply 
raises  his  nose-piece.  This  was  perhaps  the  real  action,  which  it  was  hard 
to  describe  in  an  heroic  foshion. 
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CHAP 


.  XV. /with  his  look  and  his  voice  *  he  called  back  his  men  to  the 

/  attack.     "  Madmen,"  he  cried,  "  behold  me.    Why  flee  ye  ? 

/   Death  is  behind  you,  victory  is  before  you.     I  live,  and  by 

/     God's  giuce  I  will  conquer.'"^     With  a  spear,  snatched,  it 

/      may  be,  firom  some  comrade,  he  met  or  pursued  the  fiigi- 

l      tives,  driving  them  back  by  main  force  to  the  work.'     Yet 

\    one  version  tells  us  that  at  this  very  moment  a  counsellor 

of  flight  was  at  his  side.     One  Norman  poet  has  sung  how 

£ustace  of  Boulogne  bade  William  turn  his  rein,  and  not 

rush  on  upon  certain  death.^    If  such  counsels  were  ever 

given,  they  were  cast  aside  with  scorn;  thft  hold  vQrfg 

and  gesturesof  th^Dnke  brought,  back  the  spiritai  of  Jtis 

jaen,  and  his  kni/>ht«  Qpf>A  mnrft  jQSSfifid-im^-.asfiid^n 

haod>^  round   him.     His  brother  the  Bishop  meanwhile 

rode,  mace  in  hand^  to  another  quarter^  and  called  back 

to  their  duty  another  party  of  fugitives.'      Encouraged 


'  Wid.  Amb.  449.     "Yultom  Nonuanms  dat,  verba  preoantia  GaUis.** 
'  Will.  Pict.  134.     "Me,  inquit»  drcuniBpicite.     Vivo,  et  vincam,  c^* 
tulante  Deo.     Quae  vobls  dementia  fugam  suadet  ? "  &c.     The  exact  words 
are  of  course  given  differently  in  different  accounts. 

'  lb.  "  Fugientibus  oocurrit  et  obstitit,  verberans  aut  minans  hasta."    So 
Guy,  445 ; 

**  Dux  ubi  perspexit  quod  gens  sua  victa  recedit, 
Oocurrens  illi  signa  ferendo  manu, 
Increpat  et  csedit,  retinet,  oonstringit  et  hast4.** 
Yet  it  is  at  this  moment  that  the  Tapestry  (pi.  15,  "  Hie  est  Willelm  Dujc ") 
shows  him  in  the  most  marked  way  with  his  mace. 

*  On  the  part  taken  by  Eustace  in  the  battle,  see  Appendix  NN. 

*  In  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15,  all  \Villiam*s  immediate  comrades  at  this  point, 
except  Eustace,  are  shown  with  drawn  swords. 

'  Koman  de  Kou,  13243  ; 

'*  Quant  Odes  11  been  corunez,  Issi  furent  ass^ur^, 

Ki  de  Baieues  ert  sacrez,  Ne  se  sunt  mie  remu4^. 

Poinst,  si  lor  dist,  Estez,  estez ;  Odes  revint  puignant  ari^re 

S^ez  en  paiz,  ne  vos  movez ;  U  la  bataille  esteit  plus  fiere, 

N^aiez  poor  de  nule  rien,  Ferment  i  a  li  jor  valu." 

ELar  se  Dex  plaist  nos  veincron  bien. 
He  is  very  plainly  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15 ;    "Hie  Odo  Episcopus, 
baculum  tenens,   confortat  pueros."    Odo  is  most  prominent  in  the  two 
authorities  belonging  to  his  own  church. 
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by  this  turn  in  the  fight^  the  Breton  infantry  themselves,  obaf.xv. 
chased  as  they  were  across  the  field  by  the  over-daring  '^^ 
English,  now  turned  and  cut  their  pursuers  in  pieces.^  turn  on 

ui6ir  pur* 

Order  was  soon  again  established  throughout  the  whole  suen. 
line  of  the  assailants,  and  William  and  Odo,  with  all  th^ 
host,  pressed  on  to  a  second  and  more  terrible  attack. 

A  new  act  in  the  awful  drama  of  that  day  had  now  Second' 
begun.    The  Duke  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  own  Nor-  f^]^ . 
mans,  again  pressed  towards  the  Standard.     Now  came  ^^^  * 
what  was  perhaps  the  fiercest  exchange  of  handstrokes  wluiMn. 
in  the  whole  battle.    As  in  the  old  Roman  legend,*  the 
main  stress  of  the  fight  fell  on  three  valiant  brethren 
on  either  side.     William,  Odo,  and  Robert  pressed  on  to 
the  attack,   while   Harold,   Gyrth,   and   Leofwine    stood 
ready  to  defend.     The  Duke  himself,  his  relics  round  his  Wimam 
neck,  spurred  on  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  English  King.  Harold ; 
A  few  moments  more^  and  the  mighty  rivals  might  have 
met  £Eice  to  £Etce,  and  the  war-dub  of  the  Bastard  might 
have  clashed  against  the  lifted  axe  of  the  Emperor  of 
Britain.    That  Harold  shrank  from  such  an  encounter  we 
may  not  deem  for  a  moment.     But  a  heart,  if  it  might  but  is  im- 
be,  even  loftier  than  his  own  beat  high  to  save  him  from  the  spea? 
such  a  risk.     In  the  same  heroic  spirit  in  whieh  he  had^^^y™* 
already  ofiered  to  lead  the  host  on  what  seemed  a  desperate 
enterprise,'  the  Earl  of  the  East- Angles  pressed  forward 
to  give,  if  need  be,  his  own  life  for  his  King  and  brother. 

*  Will.  Pict.  134.      "EzAideoteB  Nonnanni,  et  ciretunyenientes  millU 
aliquot  insequuta  se,  mofmento  ddeverunt  ea,  at  ne  quidem  unus  super* 
esset."    But  Guy  (463)  eeems  to  Include  other  parts  of  the  army  also ; 
**  Post  ilium  reliqui  feriunt  ad  oorda  reversi ; 
Vires  assimiunt  rejidendo  metum. 
Ut  stipuke  flammifl  pereunt  ^irantibus  auris, 
Sic  a  FrancigeniSy  Anglioa  turba,  mis." 
'  I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  stoiy  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  in  livy 
(i.  24) ;  "  Forte  in  duobus  turn  ezeroitibus  erant  trigemini  fratres;  nee  setate 
nee  viribus  dispares.** 
'  See  above,  p.  435. 
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OHAP.  ZY.  Before  William  could  come  to  handstrokes  with  Harold, 
perhaps  before  he  could  even  reach  the  barricade,  a  spear, 
hurled  by  the  hand  of  Gyrth,  checked  his  prog^ress.     The 
weapon  so   far  missed  its  aim  that  the  Duke  was  him- 
self unhurt.     But  his  noble   Spanish  horse,  the  first  of 
three  that  died  under  him  that  day,  fell  to  the  g^und.^ 
But  Duke  William  could  fight  on  foot  as  well  as  on 
horseback.^     Indeed  on  foot  he  had  a  certain  advantage. 
He  could  press  closer  to  the  barricade,  and  could  deal 
a  nearer  and  surer  blow.     And  a  near  and  sure  blow  he 
Hftndto     did  deal.     William  rose  to  his  feet;  he  pressed  straight 
at  the  bar-  to  seek  the  man  who  had  so  nearly  slain  him.    Duke  and 
1^^^     Earl  met  face  to  face,  and  the  English  hero  fell  crushed 
kflkGyrth  beneath  the  stroke  of  the  Duke's  mace.^    The  day  might 

witn  niB  ^ 

owBhand.  seem  to  be  turning  against  England,  when  a  son  of 
Gk)dwine  had  &llen ;  nor  did  the  blow  come  singly.  Gyrth 
had  fallen  by  a  fiEite  worthy  of  such  a  spirit,  a  fate  than 
which  none  eould  be  more  glorious  /  he  had  died  in  the 
noblest  of  causes  and  by  the  hand  of  the  mightiest  of 
enemies.     Nor  did  he  fall  alone ;   close  at  his  side^  and 

I>eathof  almost  at  the  same  moment,  Leofwine^  fighting  sword 
in  hand,  was  smitten  to  the  earth  by  an  unnamed  as- 
sailant, perhaps  by  the  mace  of  the  Bishop  of.  Bayeux  or 

»  Wid.  Amb.  471. 

"  Heraldi  frater,  Don  tezrituB  ore  leoms, 

Nomine  Gemt,  Regis  traduce  progenituB, 
Librando  teliiin  celeri  volitante  lacerix), 

Eminus  emisso  euspide  oorpus  equi 
Yulnerat^  atque  Ducem  peditem  bellare  coegit ; 
Sed  ped^  effectus  dimicat  et  melius." 
So  Will.  Pict.  136.     "Equi  tree  ceciderunt  sub  eo  confoesi.     Ter  ille  de- 
siluit  intrepiduB,  nee  diu  mors  vectoris  inulta  remansit."     So  Will.  Malms, 
iii.  244.    **  Dimi  ubique  saevit,  ubique  infrendet,  tres  equos  lectissimos  sub 
se  confossoe  e&  die  amisit."     I  find  no  account  of  the  third  unhorsing. 
■  Od.  ix.  49 ; 

'^Hrcipov  vtuomu,  ivtffTdfAtroi  n%v  A<f>*  iwwoDr 
i^SpAai  fi&pvcuT&cUf  koI  S0i  xp^  nti^v  I6vra. 
On  the  different  accounts  of  the  death  of  Gyrth,  see  Appendix  NN. 
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by  the  lance  of  the  Count  of  Mortain.^  A  dark  cloud  obap.zv. 
indeed  seemed  to  have  gathered  over  the  destinies  of  the 
great  West-Saxon  house.  Of  the  valiant  band  of  sons 
who  had  stood  round  Oodwine  on  the  great  day  of  his 
return,  Harold  now  stood  alone.  By  a  &te  of  special 
bitterness,  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  fall  of 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  The  deed  of  Metaurus 
had  been,  as  it  were,  wrought  beneath  the  eyes  of  Han- 
nibal;^ Achilleus  had  looked  on  and  seen  the  doom  of  his 
Fatroklos  and  his  Antilochos.  The  fate  of  England  now 
rested  on  the  single  heart  and  the  single  arm  of  her  King. 

Bii ti>. ,  tihp^  fortHne_jo£ . jtha  .d^  w^ .  «^j]l  ^^^  f'^T  Hrg- 
datacmiaed.     The  two  Earls  had  fallen,  but  the  fight  at 
the  barricades  went  on  as  fiercely  as  before.    The  men 
of  the  Earldoms  of  the  two  fallen  chiefs  shrank  not  because 
of  the  loss  of  their  captains.     The  warriors  of  Kent  and 
Essex  fought  manfully  to  avenge  their  leader.^    As  forwiUiam 
the  Duke,  we  left  him  on  foot,  an  enemy  as  dangerous  j^^^  J^^ 
on  foot  as  when  mounted  on  his  destrier.     But  Norman  jj^fe^t  of 

Mftine. 

and  horse  could  not  long  be  severed.  William  called  to 
a  knight  of  Maine  to  give  up  his  charger  to  his  sovereign. 
Was  it  cowardice,  was  it  disloyalty  to  the  usurper  of 
the  rights  of  the  old  Cenomannian  house,  which  made 
the  knight  of  Maine  refuse  to  dismount  at  William's 
bidding?^     But  a  blow  from  the  Duke's  hand  brought 

'  The  death  of  Leofwine  as  well  as  of  Gyrih  is  placed  at  this  point  in 
the  Tapestzy,  pi.  14.     On  the  sword,  see  Appendix  NN. 

'  Liv.  xxvii.  49.  **  Ibiy  ut  patre  Hamilcare  et  Hannibale  firatre  dignum 
erat,  pugnans  cecidit."  Compare  the  reception  of  the  news  by  Hannibal 
in  c.  51. 

'  Koman  de  Rou,  13874 ; 
"lit  ii  la  presse  ert  plus  espesse,        E  li  Normanz  ruser  hiaeieat, 
Ld  cil  de  Kent  h  cil  d'EIsseese  En  sus  les  fisdseient  retraire, 

A  merveiUe  se  cumbateient,  Ne  lor  poeient  grant  mal  faire.*' 

*  Wid.  Amb.  489 ; 

*'  Vie  timens  csedem  negat  illi  ferre  salutem  ; 
Nam  pavitat  mortem,  ceu  lepus  ante  canem." 
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OOAP.  XT.  the  disobedient  rider  to  the  ground,^  and  William,  again 
mounted,  was  soon  again  dealing  wounds  and  death  among 
the  defenders  of  England.^  But  the  deed  and  the  &te 
of  Gyrth  were  soon  repeated.  The  spear  of  another  Eng- 
lishman brought  William's  second  horse  to  the  ground, 
and  he  too,  like  the  East-Angh'an  Earl^  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  exploit  by  death  at  the  Duke's  own  hand.^  Count 
•Eustace  had  by  this  time  better  learned  how  to  win  the 
favour  of  his  great  ally.  His  horse  was  fireely  offered  to 
the  Duke ;  a  knight  of  his  own  following  did  him  the 
same  good  service,  and  Duke  and  Count  pressed  fiercely 
against  the  English  lines.^     The  struggle  was  hard ;  but 

aiiial8uo-\the  advantage  still  remained  with  the  English.  The 
second  attack  had  indeed  to  some  extent  prevailed.  Not 
only  had  the  English  suffered  a  personal  loss  than  which 
one  loss  only  could  have  been  greater,  but  the  barricade 
was  now  in  some  places  broken  down.*  The  French  on[ 
the  right  had  been  specially  active  and  successful  in  this  ■ 
work.  And  specially  distinguished  among  them  was  a 
party  under  the  command  of  a  youthful  >Norman  warrior 


ceasof  the 
FrBuchiTK 
on  the 
right;     ' 


But  the  other  motive  ib  just  as  likely  in  one  "  ex  Cenomannorum  progenitus 
gcnere." 

*  Wid.  Amb.  491  ; 

"  Dux  memor,  ut  miles  subito  se  vertit  ad  illiun, 
Per  nasum  galesB  concitus  accipiens, 
Yultum  telluri,  plantas  ad  sidera  volvit ; 
Sic  sibi  concesBum  scandere  currit  equum." 
Mark  the  mention  of  the  nose-piece,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Tapestry. 

*  Ib.  501  ; 

"  Postquam  fi^^tus  cques  Dux  est,  mox  acrius  hostes 
Vulnerat,  aggreditur,  fulminat,  insequitur." 
^  lb.  503-518.     The  Englishman  is  described  as 

"  Filius  HeUocis,  vir  celer  et  facilis." 
I  wish  I  knew  where  to  find  him. 

*  lb.  5»5  ; 

"  Talibus  auspiciis  Comes  ct  Dux  associati, 

Quo  magis  anna  micant,  bella  simul  repetunt." 

*  Will.  Pict.  134.      "Patuerunt  tamen  in  eos  viie  incisaB  per  divcrsaB 
partes  fortiBsimorum  militum  ferro.' 


»♦ 
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who  was  afterwards  to  fill  a  great  place  in  both  English  chap,  xv, 
and  Norman  history,  Robert  the  son  of  the  old  Roger  of 
Beaumont.^     They  had  perhaps  met  with  a  less  vigorous 
resistance,  while  the  main  hopes  and  fears  of  every  English- 
man must  have  gathered  round  the  great  personal  struggle 
which  was  going  on  beneath  the  Standard.     Still  those 
who  were  most  successful  had  as  yet  triumphed  only  over 
timber,  and  not  over  men.     The  shield-wall   still   stood 
behind  the  palisade,  and  every  Frenchman  who  had  pressed 
within  the  English  enclosure  had  paid  for  his  daring  with 
his  life.^    The  English  lines  were  as  unyielding  as  ever ;  but  the 
and   though  the  second  attack  had  not  been  so  utterly  ^^]^ 
unsuccessful  as  the  first,  it  was  still  plain  that  to  scale  "P'"^"^ 
the  hill  by  any  direct  attack  of  the  Norman  horsemen  was 
a  hopeless  undertaking.  y^     \ 

But  the  generalship  of  William,  his  ready  eye,  his  quicVwilKain'g  \ 
thought,  his  dauntless  courage,  never  failed  him.  In  th0  of  the  ; 
Norman  character  the  fox  and  the  lion  were  mingled  ini  ^y^  / 
nearly  equal  shares;^  strength  and  daring  had  failed, v. i 
but  the  prize  might  perhaps  still  be  gained  by  craffc.^ 
William  had  marked  with  pleasure  that  the  late  flight  of 
his  troops  had  beguiled  a  poHion  of  the  English  to  forsake 


'  WilL  Pict.  134.  ''  Tiro  quidam  Normannus  BobertuB,  Bogeriide  Bello* 
Monte  filiuB  ....  prcelium  illo  die  primum  experiens,  egit  quod  setemandum 
eeset  laude,  cum  legione  quam  in  dextro  comu  duxit  irruens  ac  stemens 
magnA  cum  audadA."  Wace  (13462)  seemingly  confounds  Robert  with  hia 
&ther  Roger,  who  was  not  there.  See  Prevost's  note,  ii.  229,  and  above, 
p.  386.  Mark  how  the  allies  and  mercenaries  are  put  under  Norman  officers. 
^  Roman  de  Rou,  12941  ; 
"  Ja  Normant  ne  sM  embastist,  Fust  par  hache,  fust  par  gisarme, 

Ke  Talme  4  hunte  ne  perdist,  U  par  machue  u  par  altre  arme." 

'  See  above,  p.  161. 
*  Wid.  Amb.  421  ; 

"  Nee  penetrare  valent  spissum  nemus  Angligenarum, 
Ni  tribuat  vires  viribus  ingenium.*^ 
(The  metaphor  of  the  "  nemus  "  or  **  silva  *'  runs  throughout  Guy*8  descrip* 
tion.)     So  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.   228)  speaks  of  Harold  as  being 
"  astuti^  Willelmi  circumventus.** 
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0H4P.  ZY.  their  firm  array  and  their  strong  position.^  He  had 
marked  with  equal  pleasure  that  some  impression  had  at 
last  been  made  on  the  English  defences.  If  by  any  means 
fmy  large  part  of  the  English  army  could  be  dra^n  down 
from  the  heights,  an  entrance  might  be  made  ^  the  points 
where  the  barricade  was  already  ^weakenedl  He  therefore 
ventured  on  a  daring  stratagem.  If  his  ariny^  or «  por- 
tion of  it,  pretended  flight,  the  English  would  be  tempted 
to  pursue ;  the  pretended  fugitives  would  turn  upon  their 
pursuers^  and  meanwhile  another  division  might  reach  the 
summit  through  the  gap  which  would  thus  be  left  open. 
He  gave  his  orders  accordingly,  and  they  were  faithfully 
and  skilftilly  obeyed.  A  portion  of  the  army,  most  likely 
the  left  wing^  which  had  so  lately  fled  in  earnest,  now 
The  Eng-  again  turned  in  seeming  flight.^  Undismayed  by  the  fate 
P.t°^:  of  their  comrades  who  had  before  broken  thei^  lines,  the 
aown  ana  Eugiigh  q^  ^^^  right  wing,  mainly,  as  we  hav^  seen,  the 
irregular  levies,  rushed  down  and  pursued  them  with  shouts 
of  delight.*  But  the  men  of  Britanny,  Poitou,and  Maine 
had  now  better  learned  their  lesson.     They  turned  on  the 

*  Will.  Pict.  135.  "  Meminenmt  quam  optatae  rei  paullo  ante  fiiga 
dederit  occasionem." 

*  The  Brevis  Relatio  however  (7)  callfl  them  "cuneus  Normannorum  fere 
usque  ad  mille  equites."  But  he  adds  that  they  were  "  ex  alteri  parte  '* 
fix)m  the  Duke's  own  poet. 

'  Will.  Pict.  u.  R.  '' Animadvertentes  Normanni,  sociaque  turba,  non 
absque  nimio  sui  incommodo  hostem  tantum  simul  resistentem  superari 
posse,  terga  dedcrunt,  fugam  ex  industria  simulantes." 

*  Guy  of  Amiens  (425)  marks  clearly  what  troops  they  were  who  broke 
their  order ; 

**  Kustica  hetatur  gens  et  super&sse  putabat, 
Post  tergu  m  nudis  insequitur  gladiis." 
William  of  Poitiers  (135)  is  here  very  graphic  ;  "Barbaris  cum  spe  victoriae 
ingens  Itetitia  exorta  est.  Sese  cohortantes  exsnltante  clamore  nostros  male* 
dictis  increpabant,  et  minabantur  cunctos  iUico  ruituroe  esse."  C!ompare  the 
feigned  flight  of  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  (Will.  Malms,  iv.  375),  and 
of  the  Cumseans  in  Livy,  ii.  14.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  Breton  practice  in 
the  Chronioon  Fontanellense,  851  (Pertz,  ii.  303),  and  by  Regino,  860 
(Pertz,  i.  570).    See  Kalckstein,  Robert  der  Tapfere,  p.  14. 
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pursuing  English ;  the  parts  of  the  combatants  were  at  once  chap.  xv. 
reversed,  and  the  pursuers  now  themselves  fled  in  earnest.^  Bretoiw 
Yet,   undisciplined   and   foolhardy  as  their  conduct  hadtum. 
been,  they  must  have  had  some  wary  leaders  among  them, 
for  they  found  the  means  to  take  a  special  revenge  for 
the  inuid  which  luuLbe^i  played  off  upon  them. — The  im-  stand  of 
portance  of  the  small  outlying  hill  now  came  into  full  play.  ^^  t^e  de- 
Either  its  defenders  had  never  left  it,  or  a  party  of  the  <»^«^  ^• 
fugitives  contrived  to  rally  and  occupy  it.     At  all  events 
it  was  held  and  gallantly  defended  by  a  body  of  light- 
armed  English.^    With  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones  they 
overwhelmed  a  body  of  French  who  attacked  them ;  not    y — ^ 
a  man  of  the  party  was  left.    Another  party  of  Englishy6reat 
men  without  doubt  from  the  levies  of  the  neighbourhoodLof^e 
had  the  skill  to  use  their  knowledge  of  the  country  ^-2^*iin 
%e  best  advantage.    TV^oy  maA^^  their  Tray  to  tihr  fliffimilA*TiriTi- 
ground  to  the  w^s^  of  ^^e  hill,  to  the,steep.aBd„tJuckly= 
wooded  banks  of  the  small  ravine.     Here  the  light-armed 
English  turned  and  m§de_a^  stand ;  the  Erfijich  horsprnftn^. 
recklessly  following,  came  tumbling  head  Qver  Jbeels  into 
the  chasm,  where  they  were,  slaughtered  in.  sudLJiiunbers 

'  Will.  Pict.  135.  ''Normanni  repente  regirati  equis  interceptoe  in  in* 
clusoe  undique  mactaverunt,  nullum  relinquentes.**  Brevis  Belatio,  8. 
"  Normanni,  qui  erant  cautiores  bello  quam  Angli,  mox  redierunt,  atque 
inter  iUos  et  agmen  a  quo  se  disjunxerant,  se  immiserunt."  Wid. 
Amb.  433 ; 

"  Quique  fugam  simulant  instantibus  ora  retorquent, 
Constrictos  oogunt  vertere  dorsa  neoi. 
Pars  ibi  magna  perit,  pan  et  densata  resistit, 
MtUia  namque  decern  sunt  ibi  pcuta  necem." 

Cf.  Herod,  vii.  211. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  242.  "  Ita  ingenio  circimiventi,  pulcram  mortem  pro 
patrise  ultione  meruere  :  nee  tamen  ultioni  suae  defuere,  quin  crebro  con* 
sifitentes,  de  insequentibus  insignes  dadis  acervos  £Acerent ;  nam,  occupato 
tumulo,  Nonnannos,  calore  succenscw  acriter  ad  superiora  nitentes,  in  vallem 
dejiciunt,  levique  negotio  in  subjectos  tela  torquentes,  lapides  rotantes, 
omnes  ad  unum  fundunt."  The  scene  is  vividly  shown  in  the  Tapestry, 
pi.  1 5,  and  the  defenders  of  the  little  hill  are  ail  light-armed. 
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OHAP.  XT.  that  the  ground  is  said  to  have  been  made  level  by  their 

corpses.* 
Fatal  emnr  The  men  who  had  committed  the  great  error  of  pursuing 
•uit.*^"'  the  seeming  fugitives  had  thus,  as  far  as  they  themselves 
were  concerned,  retrieved  their  error  skilfully  and  man- 
AiUy.  But  the  error  was  none  the  less  fatal  to  England. 
The  Duke's  great  object  was  now  gained ;  the  main  end 
of  Harold's  skilful  tactics  had  been  lost  by  the  heedless 
ardour  of  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  troops.  Through 
the  rash  descent  of  the  light-armed  on  the  right,  the 
whole  English  army  lost  its  vantage-ground.  The  pur- 
suing English  had  left  the  most  easily  acce3sible  portion 
of  the  hill  open  to  the  approach  of  the  enemy.*  While 
Frencli  and  English  were  scattered  over  the  loWer  ground, 
fighting  in  no  certain  order  and  with  varied  success^  the 

The  Nor-     main  body   of  the  ^bLirmftTia   niftdft   fliftir   way   on^tn   th<> 

up^ehm  h$AShlb  ^^  doubt  by  the  gentle  slope  at  the  point  west  of 
to  the  west.  ^^^  present  buildings.^  The  great  advantage  of  the  ground' 
was  now  lost;  the  Normans  were  at  last  on  the  hill. 
Instead  of  having  to  cut  their  way  up  the  slope  and 
through  the  palisades,  they  could  now  charge  to  the  east, 
right  against  the  defenders  of  the  Standard.  Still  the 
battle  was  far  from  being  over.     The  site  had  still  some 

*  Will.  MalinB.  lii.  242.  "Item  fossatum  quoddam  pneruptum,  com- 
pendiario  et  noto  Bibi  transitu  cvadentes,  tot  ibi  inimiconmi  conculcavere, 
lit  cumulo  cadaverum  planitiem  campi  sequarent."  On  this  last  proverbial 
saying,  see  above,  pp.  352,  370,  and  Appendix  FF.  This  scene  is  most 
vividly  sho^'n  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15  ;  "Hie  ceciderunt  simul  Angli  et 
Franci  in  proelio.**  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  similar  event  later 
in  the  day  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  See  Appendix  NN. 
'  Wid.  Amb.  427; 

"  Amotis  sanis  labuntur  dilacerati, 

Silvaque  spissa  prius  rarior  efficitur.** 
'  This  was  evidently  the  case,  and  this  is,  I  suppose,  what  Guy  of  Amiens 
means  in  his  somewhat  difficult  lines  (429)  ; 

"  Conspidt  ut  campum  comu  tenuare  sinistrum, 
Intrandi  dextnmi  quod  via  larga  patet.*^ 
*'  Dextrum  **  would  thus  mean  the  Englitk  right. 
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advantages  for  the  English.     Tba  hill^  narrow  and  in  some  chap.  xv. 
places  with  steep  sides,  was  by  no  moans  wuited  fui  t^J^e^^^^^ 
^fiOQIfiments.  of  .cavalry/  and,  though  the  English  palisade  lull, 
was  gone,  the  English  shield-wall  was  still  a  formidable 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  assailants.     In  short  the  posi- 
tion which  the  keen  eye  of  Harold  had  chosen  stood  him 
in  good  stead  to  the  last.     Our  Norman  informants  still 
speak  with  admiration   of  the  firm   stand   made  by  the 
English.   It  was  still  the  hardest  of  tasks  to  pierce  through  Cloee  com* 
their  bristling  lines.     It  was  a  strange  warfare,  where  the  Kormans 
one  side  dealt  in  assaults  and  movements,  while  the  other,  J^*^*^® 
as  if  fixed  in  the  ground,  withstood  them.     The  array  of  shield- wall, 
the  English  was  so  close  that  they  moved  only  when  they 
were  dead^  they  stirred  not  at  all  while  they  were  alive. 
The  slightly  wounded  could  not  escape,  but  were  crushed 
to  death  by  the  thick  ranks  of  their  comrades. ^     That  is 
to  say,  the  array  of  the  shield-wall  was  still  kept,  though 
now  without  the  help  of  the  barricades  or  the  fall  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground.   The  day  had  now  turned  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  invaders ;  but  the  fight  was  still  far  from 

'  Will.  Pict.  135.     "Fitdeinde  insoliti  generis  pugna,  quam  altera  para 

incursibus  et  divereis  motibus  agit,  altera,  vdut  humo  adfixa,  tolerat 

Mortui  plus  dum  cadunt,  quam  vivi  moveri  videntur.  Leviter  saudatoe 
non  permittit  evadere,  sed  oomprimendo  necat,  sociorum  densitas.'*  He  had 
before  said  (134),  "Ob  nimiam  densitatem  eorum  labi  vix  potuerunt  inter* 
empti."    So  Guy,  417; 

**  Spiritabus  nequeunt  firustrata  oadavera  stem!, 
Nee  cedunt  vivis  corpora  miiitibus : 
Omne  cadaver  enim,  vita  licet  evacuatum, 
Stat  velut  illaesum,  possidet  atque  locum." 
Cf.  the  account  of  the  army  of  Crassus  in  Dion,  xl.  23 ;   riKot  U  <rrwh¥ 

trponnvr^irrwy,  tom  tSiv  wapaffrarSnf  da-nffi  roU  yvftyi/atu  c^S»  w/hhtt4XX9ip, 

wK^Bovt  TMt  ptKpw  ftx^f  <i^^  *o^  *'<p2  4«c(r<N«  dy€Tp4imrro,  (The 
Romans  were  driven  to  the  tactics  of  the  shield-wall  by  iUluck.)  So  Am* 
mianus,  xvlii.  "Inmiobiles  stetimus,  ita  conferU,  ut  csesorum  oadavera 
mulUtudine  fulta  reperire  rucadi  spatium  nusquam  possent:  utque  miles 
ante  me  quidam  discriminate  oapite,  quod  in  squas  partes  ictus  gladii  fiderat 
validissimus,  in  stipitis  modum  undique  ooactatus  hereret." 
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OHAP.  XV.  being  over.     It  was  by  no  means  clear  that  some  new 
chance  of  warfare  might  not  again  turn  the  balance  in 
favour  of  England.* 
The  Eng-        It  is  hard  to  tell  the  exact  point  of  time  at  which  the 
relaxed.      Normans  gained  this  great  advantage.     But  it  was  pro- 
bably about  three  in  the  afternoon^  the  hour  of  vespers.* 
If  so,  the  fight  had  already  been  raging  for  six  hours,  and 
as  yet  its  result  was  far  from  certain.     But  the  last  stage 
of  the  battle  was  now  drawing  near.     The  English,  though 
no  longer  entrenched,  had  still  the  fortress  of  shields  to 
trust  to,  but  gradually  the  line  became  less  firmly  kept, 
and  the  battle  seems  almost  to  have  changed  into  a  series 
Pentmal     of  single  combats.     It  is  probably  at  this  stage  that  we 
^  should  place  most  of  the  many  personal  exploits  which  are 

told  of  various  warriors  on  both  sides.^    The  names  of 
the  Normans  are  preserved,  while  the  English,  though 


^  Valour  and  full  justice  is  done  to  their  valour,  remain  nameless.     Of 

conduct 
A 


of  Harold.  Harold  himself,  strange  to  say,  we  hear  nothing  personally 
beyond  the  highest  ^e^eral  prai^ea  ^  Jxig.  j^oiiraga-and 
copduct.  His  axe  was  the  weightiest ;  his  blows  were  the 
most  terrible  of  all.  The  horse  and  his  rider  gave  way 
before  him,  cloven  to  the  ground  by  a  single  stroke.*  He 
played  the  part  alike  of  a  general  and  of  a  private  soldier. 
This  is  a  praise  which  must  have  been  common  to  every 
commander  of  those  times;  still  it  is  given  in  a  marked 
way  both  to  William  and  to  Harold.^     But  the  two  rivals 

i  Will.  Pict.  135.  ''KeliquoB  majori  cum  alacritate  aggressi  8unt»  aciem 
adhuc  horrendom  et  quam  difficiUimum  erat  circum venire." 

'  See  above,  p.  476.  Wace  makes  three  o^clock  the  time  when  William 
gave  the  order  to  shoot  up  into  the  air.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  must 
have  been  much  nearer  sunset  when  that  order  was  given,  and  that  the  hour 
of  vespers  rather  marks  the  time  when  the  Normans  first  got  on  the  hill. 

*  Of  the  long  list  of  stories  of  this  kind  given  by  Wace  (13387)  et  seqq. 
I  pick  out  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable. 

*  See  above,  p.  473,  note  2. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  242-244.  "Enucuit  ibi  virtus  amborum  ducum. 
Haroldus,  non  contentus  munore  imperatorio  ut  hortaretur  alios,  militis 
ofBcium  sedulo  exequebatur.  .  .  .  Item  Willelmus  suos  clamore  et  prsesentift 
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never  came  together  in  the  strife.  William,  we  are  told,  chap.  xv. 
sought  earnestly  to  meet  his  enemy  face  to  face,  but  he  P«»<»al 
never  succeeded.^  He  found  however  adversaries  hardly  less  wiUiam ; 
worthy  of  him.  Like  Gyrth  earlier  in  the  fight,  another 
Englishman,  whose  axe  had  been  dealing  death  around 
him,  now  met  the  Duke  in  single  combat.  William 
spurred  on  his  horse,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  his 
mace ;  the  Englishman  swerved,  he  avoided  the  stroke,  and 
lifted  his  own  axe  against  WiUiam.  The  Duke  bent  him- 
self ;  the  axe  fell,  it  beat  in  his  helmet  and  nearly  struck 
him  from  his  horse.  But  William  kept  his  seat ;  he  aimed 
another  blow  at  the  Englishman,  who  now  took  shelter 
among  his  comrades.  A  party  of  the  Normans  pressed  on, 
singled  him  out,  and  pierced  him  through  and  through 
with  their  lances.^  Another  Englishman  smote  at  the 
Duke  with  his  spear,  but  William  was  beforehand  with 
him ;  before  the  blow  could  be  dealt,  a  stroke  of  the  war- 
club  had  smitten  him  to  the  ground.^  Personal  encounters 
of  this  sort  were  going  on  all  over  the  hill.  One  gigantic 
Englishman,  captain,  we  are  told,  of  a  hundred  men,^ 
did  special  execution  among  the  enemy.  Beneath  his 
blows,  as  beneath  those  of  the  King,  horse  and  rider  fell 

hortari,  ipse  primus  procurrere,  confertos  hostes  invadere/'  Cf.  vol.  i. 
p.  384.  See  also  Livy,  ii.  19,  the  account  of  the  first  Theodoric  in  Ammi* 
anus,  xxviii.  3,  and  the  account  of  William^s  own  grandson  of  the  same 
name  in  Orderic,  885  D;  "Ipse  duds  et  militis  officio  plerumque  fim* 
gebatur,  unde  a  cans  tutoribus  pro  illo  formidantibus  crebro  redaiguebatur 
[see  vol.  ii.  p.  277]  saepe  oenturias  advocabat,  ut  aoer  Dux  imperabat, 
sed  crebrius  ut  tiro  fervidus  pugnabat.'* 

'  Will.  Pict.  136.  ''Cum  Heraldo,  tali  qualem  poemata  dicunt  Hectorem 
vel  Tumura,  non  minus  auderet  WilldmuB  congredi  singulari  certamino 
quam  Achilles  cum  Hectore  vel  .^Slneas  cum  Tumo." 

■  Eoman  de  Rou,  13845-13872. 

5  lb.  13910-13915- 
*  lb.  13388  ; 

"  Quant  un  Engleiz  vint  acorant ;  De  plusors  armes  atomez. 

En  sa  cumpaigne  out  chent  armez,      Hache  noresche  out  mult  bele." 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  centurion  may  have  been  a  hundred-man 
or  centenanus. 
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OBAP.  XV. 

of  Roger 
of  Mont- 
gomeiy. 


I>eatliof 
Eobert 
FiU- 
Emeis. 


to  the  ground ;  the  Normans  stood  aghast  before  him,  till 
a  thrust  from  the  lanoe  of  Roger  of  Montgomery  left  him 
stretched  on  the  earth.  Two  other  Englishmen,  sworn 
brothers  in  arms,  fought  side  by  side,  and  many  horses 
and  men  had  fallen  beneath  their  axes.  A  French  knight 
met  them  &ce  to  face ;  for  a  moment  his  heart  fiiiled  him 
and  he  thought  of  flight ;  but  his  courage  came  back ;  he 
raised  his  shield  to  save  his  head  from  the  axes ;  he  pierood 
one  Englishman  through  with  his  lance ;  as  the  English- 
man fell,  the  lance  bi*oke  in  his  body;  the  Frenchman 
then  seized  a  mace  which  hung  at  his  saddle-bow,  and 
smote  down  the  comrade  of  the  slain  man,  crushing  head- 
piece and  bead  with  a  single  blow.^  One  gallant  Norman, 
Robert  Fitz-Emeis,  a  near  kinsman  of  Ralph  of  Tesson,  died 
in  a  more  daring  exploit  than  all.  He  galloped,  sword  in 
hand,  right  towards  the  Standard  itself.  He  sought  for  . 
the  honour  of  beating  down  the  proud  ensign  beneath 
which  the  King  of  the  English  still  kept  his  post.  More 
than  one  Englishman  died  beneath  his  sword,  but  he  was 
soon  surrounded,  and  he  fell  beneath  the  axes  of  their 
comrades.  On  the  morrow  his  body  was  found  stretched 
in  death  at  the  foot  of  the  Standard.^ 

Other  tales   of  the   same   sort,  characteristic   at  least, 


'  Koman  de  Rou,  1 3428-1 3461 .   The  Bwom  brotherhood  is  ihus  described ; 
**  Ki  B^esteient  acumpaigni^  Ensemble  debveient  aler. 

For  90  ke  bien  erent  preui^.       li  uns  debveit  Taltre  garder/' 
Of  iheir  axes  we  read,  as  of  that  of  Harold ; 

"  En  lors  cols  aveient  levies  As  Normanz  feeeient  granz  mals> 

Dui  gisarmes  lunges  h  1^ ;        Homes  tuoent  b  chevals."     . 
It  is  hard  to  identify  any  of  these  stories  with  the  particular  groups  in  the 
Tapestry,  but  in  plates  15  and  16  several  single  combats  of  this  kind  may  be 
seen,  which  well  illustrate  the  deadly  effect  of  the  English  axes. 

•  Roman  de  Rou,  1 3751- 13764.   This  story  is  told  with  great  spirit.   The 
four  last  lines  run ; 

''  Maiz  li  Engleiz  Tavironerent,      lit  fu  trov^  quant  il  fu  quis, 
Od  lor  gisarmes  le  tuerent :         Lez  Testandart  mort  ct  occia/' 
On  his  kindred  to  Ralph  of  Tesson  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  253)  sec  Prevost's  note, 
ii.  265. 
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whether  verbally  true  or  not,  abound  in  the  pages  of  the  ohaf.  xv. 

Norman    poet.        An     Konr    wy^fnogq    ^^q    f,}^ft    pnf^iim'ny  vnl/Mir 

/diq)layed  ?n  ho^h  g^''^^,  °"^  ^^  ^^^  fftarf"^  ^^^rT^tinn  wliinb 


wrnng^^   ^y  ^^^  nnfiAT^fl]    "pnglish  weapon.     But  at  The  Eng* 
last  the  effects  of  this  sort  of  warfare  began  to  tell  on  the  sigtanoe 
English  ranks.     There  could  have  been  no  greater  trial  ■^*^®^- 
than  thus  to  bear  up,  hour  after  hour,  in  a  struggle  which 
was  purely   defensive.     The   strain,  and   the   consequent 
weariness,  must  have  been  incomparably  greater  on  their 
side  than  on  that  of  their  assailants.     It  may  well  have 
been  in  sheer  relief  from  physical  weariness  that  we  read, 
now  that  there  was  no  artificial  defence  between  them  and 
their  enemies,  of  Englishmen  rushing  forward  from  their 
ranks,  bounding  like  a  stag,  and  thus  finding  opportunity 
for  the  personal  encounters  which  I  have  been  describing.^ 
Gradually,  after  so  many  brave  warriors  had  fallen,  re- 
sistance grew  &inter  ;^  but  still  even  now  the  fate  of  the 
battle  seemed  doubtful.     Mgny  of  the  best  and  biaye§^ii£. 
England  had  died,  but  not  a  man  had  fled  :  the  Standard 
still  waved  as  proudly  as  ever ;  the  King  still  fought  be- 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  13395  ; 

"  En  la  bataille  el  primer  fronts 
La  ii  Normanz  plus  espez  sont^ 
En  vint  saillant  plus  tost  ke  oen.'* 

This  encounter  (described  by  Wace,  1 3387-1 3423)  ia  worth  notice  on 
several  grounds.  I  have  quoted  some  lines  in  p.  493.  The  English- 
man is  at  last  killed  by  Roger  of  Bi|^|fe|^»  who  exclaims,  "Ferez, 
Franceiz."  M.  Pluquet  (ii.  227)  h^^^^fPbts  on  the  Norman  Roger 
calling  his  men  "French."  The  nan^^^*Franci **  (see  above,  p.  421) 
would  take  in  all  William*s  followers,  but  Rqger  of  Montgomery  was  (see 
above,  p.  460)  in  the  immediate  command  of  the  distinctly  French  con- 
tingent. 

*  Will.  Pict.  135.     "Langnent  Angli,  et  quasi  reatum  ipso  defectu  con- 
fitentes  vindictam  patiuntur.**     So  Guy,  527  ; 

**  Amborum  gladiis  campus  raresdt  ab  Anglis, 
Defluit  et  numerus,  nutat  et  atteritur, 
Corruit  I4>p08it4  oeu  silva  minuta  securi, 
S!^c  nemus  Angligeniim  ducitur  ad  nihilum." 
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OHAP.  XV.  neath  it.^     While  Harold  still  lived,  while  the  horse  and 
The  Uttle  his  rider  still  fell  beneath  his  axe,  the  heart  of  Engfland 

undedded  ^ 

while  &iled  not,  the  hope  of  England  had  aot  wholly  passed 
Uved.  away.  Around  the  twofold  ensigns  the  war  was  still 
fiercely  raging,  and  to  that  point  every  eye  and  ^very 
aim  in  the  Norman  host  was  directed.  The  battle  had 
rag^  ever  since  nine  in  the  morning,  and  evening  wag 
now  drawing  in.^  New  eflforts,  new  devices,  were  needed 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  English,  diminished  as 
were  their  numbers,  and  wearied  as  they  were  with  the 
ivelong  toil  of  that  awful  day.  The^Dgke  hndp  his  nrrhsrw 
shoot^  up  in  the  air,  that  tixm  arrows.  n3ight„..a8_itw[ere, 
^straight  frj^ta hf ftvffip ^  The  effect  was  immediate  Srud 
fearful.  No  other  device  of  the  wily  Duke  that  day  did 
such  frightful  execution.  Helmets  were  pierced  ;  eyes  were 
put  out ;  men  strove  to  guard  their  heads  with  their  shields,^ 
and,  in  so  doing,  they  were  of  course  less  able  to  wield  their 
axes.  And  now  the  supreme  moment  drew  near.  There 
was  one  point  of  the  hill  at  which  the  Norman  bowmen 

»  Wid.  Amb.  533 ; 

*' .  ,  .  Dux  prospexit  Regem  super  ardua  xnontiB 
Acriter  instantes  dilacerare  suos." 
Will.  MalniB.  iii.  242.     *'  Valuit  luec  vicifisitudo,  modo  illis  modo  istiH  vin- 
centibus,  quantum  Haroldl  vita  moram  focit.** 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     "  Ab  horft  diei  tertia  usque  noctis  crepusculum  suis 
adversariis  restitit  fortissime,  et  seipsum  pugnando  tarn  fortiter  defendit  et 
tarn  strenuo  ut  vix  ab  hostili  interimi  posset  agmine."    Od.  ix.  56  ; 
&ppa  fxlv  4a;«  ^r  /cfd  dijtro  Upbv  ^lutp, 
T6<ppa  y  dXc^H^^^jrofxcy  w\iov6i  vtp  i6yrar 

Koi  roTC  S^  Ki^ovct  tcKtvoM  9afid<rcarr€»  *Ax<uovs. 

*  See  the  full  account  in  the  Roman  de  Rou,  13275-13296.  80  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  763) ;  '*  Docuit  igitur  Dux  Willielmus  viros  sagit- 
tarios  ut  non  in  hostem  dirocte,  sed  in  aera  sursum  sagittas  emitterent, 
cuneum  hostilem  sagittis  csecarent,  quod  Anglis  magno  fuit  detrimento.*' 
Henry  is  copied  by  Ralph  of  Diss,  X  Scriptt.  480,  and  Bromton,  960. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  13287  ; 
"  Quant  li  saetes  reveneient,  Et  k  plusors  les  oilz  crevoent ; 

De  sor  les  testes  lor  chaeient,      Nc  n*osoent  les  oilz  ovrir, 
Chios  h  viaires  lor  perfoent,         Ne  lor  viaires  descovrir." 
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were  bidden  specially  to  aim  with  their  truest  skill.     As  chap.xv. 
twilight  was  coming  on^  a>  mighty  ahower  o.f .  grrowa?  y^as 
lamiched  on  its  deadly  errand  as:ainst  the  defenders  of  the 
Standard.     There  Harold  still  fought ; '  his  shield  bristled 
with  Norman   shafts;   but  he  was  still  unwounded   and 
unwearied.     At  last  another  arrow,  more  charged  with 
destiny  than  its  fellows,  went  st^ll  more  truly  to  its  mark. 
Falling  like  a  bolt  from  heaven^  it  pierced  the  King's  Harold 
right  eye ;    he  clutched  convulsively  at  the  weapon,  he  in  the  eye 
broke    off   the   shaft,   his  axe    dropped   from  his  hand,  j^^**      / 
and   he  sank  in   agony  at  the   foot  of  the    Standard.CJiH*'     <C7 
Meanwhile  twenty  knights  who  had  bound  themselves  to  ^^  ^he 
lower  or  to  bear  off  the  English  ensigns  strove  to  cut  SUndard. 

>  Roman  de  Rou,  13393 ; 

'*  Saetee  plus  espeBsement 
Voloent  ke  pluie  par  vent.** 
So  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  (a.  b.),  who  is  again  followed  by  Ralph  and  Brom- 
ton;  "Interea  totus  imber  sagittariorum  ceddit  dica  Regem  Haralrlum, 
et  ipse  in  oonlo  percussua  oomiit.*' 
*  Wid.  Amb.  543 ; 

**  Per  nimias  csedee  nam  bellica  jura  tenentee 
Heraldus  cogit  pezgere  camis  iter.*' 
s  Roman  de  Rou,  13297 ; 
"Iflsi  avint  k*une  saete  £  Heraut  Ta  par  air  traite, 

Ki  de  verz  li  del  ert  diaete,  Get^  a  lea  mains,  si  Ta  fraite. 

F^ri  Heraut  de  sua  Toil  drdt.  For  li  cUef  ki  Ta  dolu 

Ki  Tun  des  oilz  li  a  toleit ;  S*est  apui^  sor  son  eecu.** 

This  scene,  the  turning-point  of  all  English  history,  is  vividly  shown  in 
the  Tapestry,  pi.  16.  .  Wace  places  it  too  early  in  the  battle.  William 
of  PoitierB  and  the  EiigBah  writer,  do  joyMnUon  the  maimer  of  the 
King's  death.  All  that  Florence  can  ^^^^^V  heu,  ipsemet  ceddit  ere- 
pusculi  tempore.**  William  of  MalmeMUP^nr  242)  says,  **  Jactu  sagitts 
violato  cerebro  procubuit,**  and  in  the  next  chapter,  after  describing 
Harold*s  expbits  (see  above,  p.  473),  how  eveiy  Norman  who  came  near 
him  was  cut  down,  adds  the  remarkable  expresdon,  "  quapropter,  ut  dixi, 
eminus  letali  arundine  ictus  mortem  implevit.**  Compare — if  any  com- 
parison be  not  sacrilege — the  death  of  Richard,  son  of  Richard  King  of 
the  Ronums,  at  the  dege  of  Berwick  in  1 296  (Walt.  Hem.  ii.  98) ;  "  Ibi 
oorruit  frater  Comitis  Comubiie,  miles  strenuissimus  [Harold*s  own  epithet], 
qui  quum  ad  hostes  caput  in  altum  erigeret,  in  ipsum  oculari  aperturi 
galeae  percussus  tdo,  confestim  ceddit  et  expiravit.**  Between  1066  and 
1 296  the  nose-piece  had  been  exchanged  for  the  vizor. 
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OHAP.  XV.  their  way  to  the  same  spot.  Most  of  the  twenty  paid  for  their 
venture  with  their  lives,  but  the  survivors  succeeded  in 
Harold  their  attempt.  Four  of  tiiem  reached  the  Standard  at  the 
by  Eustace  very  moment  when  Harold  fell.  Disabled  as  he  was^  the 
^ew^^  King  strove  to  rise;  the  four  rushed  upon  him  and 
despatched  him  with  various  wounds.^  Their  names  are 
given ;  one  of  the  four  was  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  who 
might  deem  thidi  in  such  a  deed  of  butchery  he  was  repeating 
his  old  exploit  at  Dover.  Nor  need  we  be  amazed  to  find 
the  son  of  Quy  of  Fonthieu  foremost  in  doing  despite  to  the 
man  who  had  once  been  his  father's  prisoner.  The  other 
two,  Hugh  of  Montfort  and  the  younger  Walter  Gifi^urd, 
were  no  less  eager  to  share  in  the  bloody  work.^  The 
deeds  of  the  four  are  reckoned  up,  but  we  know  not  how  to 
share  them  among  the  actors.  One  pierced  through  the 
shield  of  the  dying  King  and  stabbed  him  in  the  breast ; 
another  smote  him  with  the  sword  just  below  the 
fastenings  of  his  helmet.  But  life  was  still  in  him;  as 
he  still  struggled,  a  third  pierced  his  body  through  with 
his  lance,  and  a  fourth  finished  the  work  by  striking 
off  his  leg  with  his  sword.^     Such  was  the  measure  which 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  763  C.     "  Irrumpenfl  autem  mxiltitudo  equitum 

Begem  vulneratum  interfedt." 

'  Guy  of  Amiens  (537)  gives  their  names.     Eustace  has  been  already 

mentioned ; 

"  Alter  ut  Hectorides,  Pontivi  nobilis  hseres  ; 

Hos  comitatur  Hugo  promptus  in  officio ; 

Quartus  Gil^MMBpatris  a  cognomine  dictus  ; 

Regis  ad  (dRV^  quattuor  arma  ferunt." 

'  ^'  545 ; 

"  Per  dipeum  primus  dissolvens  cuspide  pectus, 

Effuso  madidat  sanguinis  imbre  solum. 

Tegmine  sub  galeae  caput  amputat  ense  secundus,     . 

Et  telo  ventris  tertius  exta  rigat. 

Abscidit  coxam  quartus,  procul  c^t  ademptam ; 

Taliter  occisum  terra  cadaver  habet.'* 
See  Appendix  NN. 

The  death  of  Harold  reminds  one  of  the  death  of  Patrokloe  (II.  xvi.  818)  ; 

"EKTwp  d*,  a;«  ftdfv  Uarpotckria  fi*yA$vfiov 
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^^ltJ2g".?1^^-^^^^y»^^7  ^^  Nnrmnndy  metol  ftvi4^  4^-ft  priTii*a  chap,  xv, 
who    had    never    dealt  Jb^rshly.or   cruelly  by  either  a 
domestic  or  a  for^jgfi  fi^     Rut  we  inust  add^ia  justice 
to   the    Conqueror,   that..JiP_.prpiiounced  the  last  brutal 
indult  to  be.  a  base  aiui^fiowardly  .act,..aud  be .  expelled., 
tba  doer  of  it  firoia  his  army.^  ^^^  , 

The  blow  had  gone  truly  to  its  mark.   Harold  had  fallen, 
as  his  valiant  brothers  had  fallen  before  him.     And  with 
the  King  the  ensigns  of  his  kingdom  had  fallen  also.     In  Fate  of 
the   struggle  in  which  he  fell,  his  own  Standard  of  the  en!^J: 
Fighting  Man  was   beaten   to   the  ground ;   the  golden 
Dragon,  the  ensign  of  Cuthred  and  JBlfred^  was  carried 
o£F  in  triumph.2     Still  all  was  not  over.     The   sons  of 
Godwine  had  fallen,  and  England  had  fallen  with  them. 
As  ever  in  this  age,  everything  turned  on  the  life  of  one 
man,  and  the  one  man  who  could  have  guarded  and  saved 
England  was  taken  from  her.     The  men  who  fought  upon 
the  hill  of  Senlac  may  have  been  too  deeply  busied  with 
the  duty  of  the  moment  to  look  forward  to  the  future 
chances  of  their  country.     But  they  knew  at  least  that 
with  their  King's  death  that  day's  battle  was  lost.^    Yet,  The 
even  when  Harold  had  fallen,  resistance  did  not  at  once  und^uae- 
cease.     As  long  as  there  was  a  ray  of  light  in  the  heaven,  ^^  **^ 
as  long  as  an  English  arm  had  stiength  to  lift  axe  or 

rtiarov  h  ictytSfya'  9id  «pd  82  x^*^''  lAoo'O'c. 
>  See  Appendix  NN. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  763  C.  "  Viginti  autem  equites  strenuiBsimi 
fidem  suam  dedenint  invicem  quod  Anglorum  catervam  pemimpentes 
signum  regium  quod  vocatur  Standard  arriperent.  Quod  dum  facerent, 
plures  eorum  occitd  sunt ;  pan  autem  eorum,  yi&  gladiis  factA,  Standard 
asportavit."  But  it  would  seem  firom  Wace  that  it  was  rather  the  Dragon 
which  was  carried  off  (13956) ; 

"  L^estendart  unt  k  terre  mis,  E  li  meiUor  de  ses  amis  ; 

Et  li  Reis  Heraut  unt  occis  Id  gonfanon  k  or  unt  pris." 

So  directly  after  (13965) ;  "  E  Testendart  out  abatu.*"   And  so  again,  14013. 
'  Draco  NormannicuSfi.  1423;  "  Nam  belli  fieret  finis  jam  regeperempto." 
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oHAP.xv.  javelin,  the  personal  following  of  King  Harold  continued 

Utter         the   unequal  strife/    Worn  out  by  the  strain  of  a  long 

of  the         resistance,  while  the  Normans,  as  assailants,  seemed  to 

^JJ^^'draw  fresh  vigour   from  the  conflict,^  tKey,  the  highest 

lowing.       nobility,   the    most    valiant    soldiery  of   England,   were 

slaughtered  to  a  man.*     Qujartgr  was  jxeithar  givan  nor 

psked;^  not  a  man  of  the  /*^*«>*V^/^i>  fle^^ ;  r^i^i^  «  mnn  utaa 

taken  captiveu     There,  around  the  fallen  Standard,  we 

may  call  up  before  our  eyes  the  valiant  deaths  of  those 

few  warriors  of  Senlac  whose  names  we  know.     There 

fell  Thurkill  and  Oodric  beside  their  friend  and  former 

Earl.     There  ^Ifmg  died  by  his  royal  nephew,  leaving 

an   inheritance   of  sorrow  to   the  house   over  which  he 

ruled.    And  there  the  East- Anglian  deacon  lay  in  death 

by  the  side  of  the  lord  whom,  from  his  early  days,  he  had 

Leofric       served  so  faithfully.^    Those  alone  escaped,  who,  smitten 

ewape^  down  by  wounds,  were  on  the  morrow  thrown  aside  as  dead, 

wounded.    ^^^^  ^^lo  still  breathed,  and  who  in  time  gained  strength 

Ifofric       enough  to  seek  their  homes  and  still  to  serve  their  country. 

dies. 

November  Abbot  Leofric,  sick  and  weary,  made  his  way  home  to  die 
'•  in  his  own   Golden   Borough  ;•  and  Ansgar,  the  valiant 

'  The  resiBtance  of  the  heavy -armed  English  after  the  death  of  Harold  ia 
shown  most  distinctly  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  i6;  but  it  is  confined  to  the 
heavy -armed. 

*  Will.  Pict.  137.  "Viderunt  Normannos  non  multum  decrevisse  per- 
emptorum  casu,  et  quasi  virium  incrementa  pugnando  sumerent,  acriua 
quam  in  prindpio  imminere." 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  ''Comites  etiam  Gyrth  et  Leofwinus  fratres  illius 
cecidere,  et  fere  nobilitas  totius  Anglis."  This  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
Worcester  Chronicle;  ''Dser  wear^  ofitilsegen  Harold  kyng  and  Leofwine 
eorl  his  brotSor  and  Gyr^  eorl  his  bro'5or  and  fela  godra  manna." 

*  Guy  indeed  says  (553),  "  Bella  n^ant  Angli  ;  veniam  poscunt  superati ;" 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  is  implied  either  in  William  of  Poitiers  or  in  the 
Tapestry.  William  (137)  speaks  of  *'  Ducis  eam  ssevitiam  quse  nulli  contra 
stanti  parceret/*  and  the  Tapestry  (pi.  16)  shows  all  the  heavy -armed  English 
lying  dead. 

'  See  above,  p.  429. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.  ''And  \^  wses  Leo&ic  abbot  of  Burh  set  ptdt  Uca 
feord,  and  sseclode  ))8er,  and  com  ham,  and  ws&s  daad  sone  psdrssfter  on  selre 
halgan  meesseniht.*' 
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Staller,    was  borne  back  to   London,  his  body  disabled  ohap.xt. 
by  honourable  wounds^  but  his  heart  still  stout  and  his 
wit  still  keen  to  keep  up  resistance  to  the  last.^ 

Few  however  could  those  have  been  who  escaped  by 
accidents  like  these.  ,  As  a  rule,  no  man  of  Harold's  fol- 
lowing who  marched  to  Senlac  found  his  way  back  from 
that  fatal  hill.  The  nobility^  the  warlike  Rower,  of  southern 
and  eastern  England  was  utterly  cut  off.  But  we  cannot 
blame  men  of  meaner  birth  and  fame  for  not  showing  the 
same  desperate  valour.    Night  was  now  coming  on,  and, 

under  cover   of  the  darkness,^   the  liffht-armed  took  to  Flight  of 

.  .  the  light- 

flight.^     Some  fled  on  foot,  some,  like  the  two  traitors  at  armed. 

Maldon,^  on  the    horses   which   had   carried   the  fallen  ' 

leaders  to  the  battle.*     The  Normans  pursued,  and,  as  in  Piuwnt  of 

,  .  the  Kor- 

an earlier  stage  of  the   day,   the  flying  English   found  mans ; 

means  to  take  their  revenge  upon  their  conquerors.®     On  Setter 

the  north  side  of  the  hill  the   descent  is  steep,  almost  *'^*^®.P"'' 

suera  in 

precipitous,  the  ground  is  irregular  and  marshy.     No  place  Malfoese. 
could  be  less  suited  for  horsemen,  unaccustomed  to  the 


'  Wid.  Amb.  68i ; 

"  IntuB  erat  quidam  contractus  debilitate 
Renum,  deque  pedum  segnis  ab  officio ; 
Vulnera  pro  patri&  quoniam  numerosa  recepit ; 
Lectic&  vehitur  mobilitate  carens.** 

*  lb.  557 ; 

**  Vesper  erat,  jam  cfirdo  diem  volvebat  ad  umbras, 
Victorem  fecit  quum  Deus  esse  Ducem. 
Solum  devictis  nox  et  fiiga  profuit  Anglis, 
Densi  per  latebras  et  tegimen  nemcMis.'* 
Draco  Normannicus,  i.  1427; 

"  Labitur  a  centro  Phoebus,  Neptunia  r^^ 
Dum  petit^  armatis  jam  sua  terga  dabat.** 
'  Tapestiy,  pi.  16.     "Fugft  vertunt  Angli.**    The  fliers  are  all  li^t- 
armed. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  372. 

'  WiU.  Pict.  137.     "In  fugam  itaque  conversi  quantocius  abierunti  alii 
raptis  equis,  nonnulli  pedites.'* 

*  Plut.  Crass.  24 ;  ao^drrarSv  kfrriv  d/iwofUyovt  trt  trititoBoi  mX  t^  ^v^T* 
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oHAF.xv.  country,  to  pursue,  even  by  daylight,  light-armed  foot,  to 
many  of  whom  every  step  of  ground  was  well  known.  In  the 
darkness  or  imperfect  light  of  the  evening,  their  case  was 
still  more  hopeless  than  in  the  like  case  earlier  in  the  day. 
In  the  ardour  of  pursuit  horse  and  man  fell  headforemost 
over  the  steep,  where  they  were  crushed  by  the  fall, 
smothered  in  the  morass,  or  slain  outright  by  the  swords 
Eustace  and  clubs  of  the  English.  For  the  fugitives,  seeing  the 
William  plight  of  their  pursuers,  once  more  turned  and  slaughtered 
'****•*•  them  without  mercy.  Count  Eustace,  deeming  that  a  new 
English  force  had  come  to  the  rescue,  turned  with  fifty 
knights,  and  counselled  William  to  sound  a  retreat.  He 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  Duke  that,  if  he  pressed  on,  it 
would  be  to  certain  death.  The  words  were  hardly  out 
of  his  mouth,  when  a  blow,  dealt  in  the  darkness,  struck 
the  Count  between  the  shoulder-blades,  and  he  was  borne 
off  with  blood  flowing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.^  But 
William  pressed  on;  his  goo^  foHune  saved  him  from 
the  bad  luck  of  his  less  fortunate  soldiers,  and  he  did  not 
End  of  the  Come  back  to  the  hill  till  all  danger  was  over.  This  was 
®*  the  last  scene  of  the  battle,  and  no  scene  stamped  itself 
more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  descendants  of  the  victors. 
The  name  of  MaJfosse^  borne  for  some  ages  by  the  spot 
where  the  flying  English  turned  and  took  their  last 
revenge,  showed  how  heavy  was  the  loss  which  the  victors 
there  met  with  in  the  very  hour  of  their  triumph.' 

^  This  adventure  of  Eustace  is  described  at  length  by  William  of  Poitiers 
(137).  William  seems  now  to  be  armed  with  a  broken  lance ;  "Tembilior 
cum  parte  hastse  quam  grandia  spicula  vibrantes."  He  calls  back  Eustace 
from  his  flight ;  **  Eustachium  Comitem  cum  militibus  quinquaginta  aver- 
sum  et  receptui  signa  canere  volentem  ne  abiret  virili  voce  oompdllavit.^' 
The  blow  given  to  Eustace  is  thus  described  (138)  ;  "Hsec  inter  verba  per- 
CU88US  Eustachius  inter  scapulas  ictu  sonoro,  cujus  gravitatem  statim  sanguis 
demonstrabat  naribus  et  ore." 

*  This  last  scene  of  the  battle  is  left  out  by  Wace  and  Guy  of  Amiens,  but 
it  comee  out  very  strongly  in  William  of  Poitiers,  137;  "  Rediit  tamen 
fugientibuB  confidential  nactis  ad  renovandum  certamen  mii.rlma.Tn  oppor- 
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I  have  thus  described^  as  well  as  I   could  reconcile  obap.  xv. 
Tarious  and  conflicting  narratives^  the  chief  vicissitudes  ^®5t^ 
and  incidents  of  this  memorable  and  hard-fought  battle,  of  Harold. 
On  its  historic  importance  I  need  not  dwell;  it  is  the 
very  subject  of  my  history.     England  was  not  yet  con- 
quered.    The  invader,  as  it  was,  had  hard  struggles  to  go 
through  before  he  gained  full  possession  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.     Had  Harold  lived,  had  another  like 
Harold  been  ready  to  take  his  place^  we  may  well  doubt 
whether,   even  after  the  overthrow  of  Senlac^  England 
would  have   been   conquered  at  all.     As  it  was^  though 
England  was  not  yet  conquered,  yet,  from  mis  moment, 
hwr  UOUi^lete  conquest  was  only  a  matter  of  time.     The 

Norman   nad   tn   fm^p-   mnoh    \c\oa\    vMdftTAnoA    ftgftjnflt   T,^Q 


establishment  of  his  power;  he  had  to  quell  many  local 

revolts  aiW  the  establishment  of  hig  pgwer-i.  but  hfl  never 

^"agSn  met  Englishmen  in  a. pitched  battle;,  he  never  again 

*TbsA  to  fight  foi  hifi  Crawn  against  a  rival  King  at  the 
head  of  a  national  army^ puch  being  the  case,  it  is  from 

jhe  memorable  day  of  SaintnulijituB  that"  W^'iSttaylSirlv 
date  the  overthrow,  what  we  know  to  have  been  only  the 
imperfect  "and  temporary  overthrow,  of  our  ancient  ana 

tumtatem,  pnerupti  vallis  [vallil]  et  frequentium  foesarum.*'  Orderic 
(501  D),  who  partly  follows  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  36),  is  fuller ;  "  Nam 
crescentes  herbs  antiquum  aggerem  tegebant,  ubi  smmnopere  currentes 
Normamii  cum  equis  et  armis  ruebant ;  ac  sese,  dum  unus  super  alteram 
repente  cadebat,  yidssim  exBtlDguebant.  Ibi  nimirum  fiigientibus  Anglis 
rediit  confidentia.  Cementes  enim  opportimitatem  praenipti  vaUi  et  fire- 
quentium  fossarum,  inopinato  restitenint,  in  imum  coUecti  sont,  et  Nor- 
mannis  magnam  stragem  fortiter  intulenmt."  He  says  that  fifteen  thousand 
of  the  Normans  were  killed  at  this  point,  which  must  surely  be  the  number 
of  the  slain  in  the  whole  battle.  He  mentions  one  only  by  name,  "  Egi- 
nulfus  Aquilensis  oppidanus/*  of  whose  descendants  we  shall  hear,  and  often 
honourably,  hereafter.  The  name  of  Malfosse  comes  fix)m  the  Chronioon  de 
Bello,  5.     See  Appendix  NN. 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  clear  about  the  reading  of  the  words  in  Italics.  There 
is  a  "  prserupta  vallis/*  but  the  palisade  could  hardly  be  called  a  "  vallum," 
and  I  greatly  doubt  about  Orderic*s  "antiquus  agger."  The  gender  of 
**  vallis"  however  in  William  of  PoitierB  is  odd. 
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CHAP.  XV.  free  Teutonic  England.     In  the  eyes  of  men  of  the  next 


generation  that  day  was  the  fatal  day  of  England,  the  day 
of  the  sad  overthrow  of  our  dear  country,  the  day  of  her 
handing  over  to  foreign  lords.^  From  that  day  forward 
the  Normans  began  to  work  the  will  of  Ood  upon  the  folk 
of  England,  till  there  were  left  in  England  no  chiefs  of 
the  land  of  English  blood,  till  all  were  brought  down  to 
bondage  and  to  sorrow,  till  it  was  a  shame  to  be  called 
an  Englishman,^  and  the  men  of  England  were  no  more 
a  people.^ 

MflitMy         Looking  also  at  the  fight  of  Senlac  simply  as  a  battle,  it 
of  the         is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  all  military  history.     Two_ 

two  commanders^  each  worthily  matched  against  ^e  .Qtihfic__ 
Skill  and  "1&6th  in  conduct  and  in  personal  growess.    We  read  with 
shown  on    e^ual  admiration  of  the  consummate   skill  with  which 
[arold  chose  his  position  and  his  general  scheme  of  action, 
and  of  the  wonderful  readiness  with  which  William  formed 
and  varied  his  plans  as  occasion  served,  how  he  seized  on 
every  opportunity,  and  made  even  discomfiture  serve  his 
final  purpose.   And  each  chief  was  thoroughly  and  worthily 
served  by  at  least  a  part  of  his  army.     As  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  soldierly  qualities,  one  hardly  knows  which  side  to 
admire   most.     Each   nation   displayed,  in   this  the  first 
important  battle  in  which  the^  met  as  enemies,  qualities 
which  to  this  day  remain  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
two  nations  respectively.   The  french — for  the  praise  must 

>  WiU.  Malms,  iii.  245.  '*Illa  fuit  dies  £Ettalis  AnglisB,  fimestum  ex- 
ddimn  dulds  patrise,  pro  novorum  dominorum  commutatione." 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  lib.  vi. ;  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  212.  "Quum  jam  Domini  justam 
Yolmitatem  super  Anglorum  gentem  Normanni  compldssent,  nee  jam  vix 
aliquis  princeps  de  progenie  Anglorum  esset  in  Angli&,  sed  omnes  ad  ser- 
vitutem  et  ad  moerorem  redacti  essent ;  ita  etiam  ut  Anglicum  vocari  esset 
opprobiio.*' 

•  lb.  lib.  vii. ;  Scrippt.  p.  Bed.  213.  "Declaratum  constat  quomodo 
Dominus  salutem  et  honorem  genti  Anglorum  pro  mentis  abstulerit  et  jam 
populum  non  esse  jusserit.** 
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not  be  confined  to  the  native  Normans  only — displayed  a  chap.  xv. 
gallantry  at  qp^a  impafamna  anA  b^mjAjj  And  aquickoydss 
^gd^  inteU^ggnca  in  obeying  difficult  orders  whickiftJkkoy^ 
alLpiaifie.  They  came  again  and  again  to  the  charge^  uh: 
4jfimayed  by  repeated  ^^vftrflPfl^  and  they  knew  how  to  caasxj 
out  fliioce8afqllx.ibfi..idabQrate  -stratagem  of  the  feigned  ^ 
Jiigbt.  This  last  task  must  have  been  all  the  harder, 
because  it  seems  not  to  have  been  a  deliberate  scheme 
planned  from  the  beginning,  but  to  have  been  suggested 
to  Williain's  ready  wit   by  the  needs   of  the   moment. 

Yet  almost  more  admirable^  aud  far  more  touching^  J§A1^g 
llpngj  stubboruj,  endurajjce^qf  ^^^^^  keeping  their 

post  through  nine  houra  of -jconfitantdefence,  never  yielding 
till  death  or  utter  weariness  relieved  them  from  their  toil. 
Had  the  whole  English  host  been  like  Harold's  own  follow- 
ing, the  defeat  of  Senlac  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
changed   into  a  victory.     Even  writers  in  the  Norman 
interest  allow  that  so  great  was  the  slaughter,  so  general 
at  one  time  was   the  flight  of  the  Norman  host,  that 
nothing  but  the  visible  interference  of  God  on  behalf  of 
the  righteous  cause  could  have  given  William  the  victory.^ 
y/^fDiQ  battle  was  lost  through  the  error  of  those  light-armed  The  Uttle 
^troogs^  who,  in  disobedience  to  the  King's  orders^  br^e  tfm>nffh 
their  line  to  pursue.    Their  error  was  a  grievous  and  a***®"*!^' 
fatal  one,  but  iFwas^the  natural  error  of  high-spiri^d  ^nd  the  %ht. 

UQJbried.    men,    eager    fnj    r*nml^f.   imil    fnr    Hiflfi'nAfipp^    ftnfl 

chafing  no  doubt  at  the  somewhat  irksome  lestraint&Jn*. 
voWwl  ill  HflWldTplan  of  defence.  And  some  credit  is  due 
to  them  and  to  their  immediate  leaders  for  the  skill  and 
presence  of  mind  with  which  they  did  their  best  to  retrieve 
their  error.  Indeed,  as  far  as  they  themselves  were  con- 
cerned, they  did  retrieve  it  amply.  Neyer  was  a  battle 
more  stoutly  contested  between  abler  generals  supported  by  * 
more  valiant  soldiers.     Lite  the  wholc^Eaglish  history  of 

^  See  the  quotation  from  Eadmer  in  p.  481. 
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CHAP.  XV.  this  age,  it  shows  how  little  the  English  people  had  really 
gone  back  in  any  true  patriotic  or  military  qualities. 
But  again  it  shows  how  wholly  everything  depended  on 
the  presence  of  some  one  man  ready  and  fit  to  seize  the 
post  of  command  at  the  right  moment.  As  long  as  an 
Eadmund  or  a  Harold  is  forthcoming,  defeat  may  alternate 
with  victory,  but  even  defeat  never  is  disgrace.  How  the 
^same  people  fared  under  an  unworthy  King  we  have  seen 
throughout  the  long  wretchedness  of  the  reign  of  iSithd- 
red.  How  they  fared  under  selfish  and  vacillating  ^efs 
we  shall  see  in  the  interregnum  which  followed  the  death 
of  Harold.  But  we  must  first  cast  one  more  look  upon 
Senlao  hill,  upon  the  victors  and  upon  the  vanquished.  We 
have  to  behold  William  the  Conqueror  in  his  hour  of 
triumph,  and  we  have  the  hero  of  England  to  follow  to 
his  grave. 

§  5.  Tke  Burial  of  Harold. 
October — December ,  1066, 

William  The  fight  was  now  over ;  night  had  closed  in,  and  those 

the  hill,  among  the  English  host  who  had  not  fallen  around  their 
King  had  left  the  field  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 
William  now  came  back  to  the  hill,  where  all  resistance  had 
long  been  over.  He  looked  around,  we  are  told,  on  the 
dead  and  dying  thousands,  not  without  a  feeling  of  pity 
that  so  many  men  had  fallen,  even  as  a  sacrifice  to  his 
own  fancied  right.*  But  the  victory  was  truly  his  own ; 
in  the  old  phrase  of  our  Chroniclers,  the  Frenchmen  had 
possession  of  the  place  of  slaughter.*    A  place  of  slaughter 

*  Will.  Pict.  138.  "Sic  victoria  coneimimata,  ad  aream  belli  regressuB, 
repperit  stragem,  quam  non  absque  miseratione  conspexit,  tametsi  factam  in 
impioe,  tametsi  tyrannum  occidere  sit  pulcrum,  fiuni  gloriosum,  beneficio 
gratum."     Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  282,  note  5. 

"  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "  And  \>&  Frencyscan  aliton  wacktowe  geweald, 
callswa  heom  God  u'Se  for  folces  synnon." 
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indeed  it  was,  where,  from  mom  till  twilight,  the  axe  and  chap.  xv. 
javelin  of  England,  the  lance  and  bow  of  Normandy,  had 
done  their  deadly  work  at  the  bidding  of  the  two  mightiest 
captains  upon  earth.  Dead  and  dying  men  were  heaped 
around,  and  nowhere  were  they  heaped  so  thickly  as 
around  the  fallen  Standard  of  England.  There,  where  the 
flower  of  England's  nobility  and  soldiery  lay  stretched  in 
death,^  there,  where  the  banner  of  the  Fighting  Man  now 
lay  beateA  to  the  ground,  the  Conqueror  knelt,  he  gave  his 
thanks  to  God,  and  bade  his  own  banner  be  planted  as  the 
sign  of  the  victory  which  he  had  won.  He  bade  the  dead  be 
swept  aside  ;  the  ducal  tent  was  pitched  in  this,  as  it  were, 
the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  Conquest,  and  meat  and  His  mid- 
drink  were  brought  for  his  repast  in  the  midst  of  the  °^ 
ghastly  trophies  of  his  prowess.  In  vain  did  Walter  Giffard 
warn  him  of  the  rashness  of  such  an  act.  Many  of  the 
English  who  lay  around  were  not  dead ;  many  were  only 
slightly  wounded ;  they  would  rise  and  escape  in  the  night, 
or  they  would  seek  to  have  their  revenge,  well  pleased  to 
sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  the  life  of  a  Norman."  But 
the  strong  heart  of  William  feared  not ;  God  had  guarded 
him  thus  far,  and  he  trusted  in  God  to  guard  him  still. 
Then  he  took  off  his  armour ;  his  shield  and  helmet  were 
seen  to  be  dinted  with  many  heavy  blows,  but  the  person  of 
the  Conqueror  was  unhurt.'     He  was  hailed  by  the  loud 

*  Will.  Pict.  138.    **  Late  solum  operuit  sordidatus  in  cruore  flos  Anglice 
nobilitatis  atque  juventutis.** 
'  Roman  de  Bou,  14026  ; 

"  Xi  par  noit  kuident  relever,  Ne  chaut  cheacun  de  sa  vie, 

Et  par  noit  kuident  escaper ;  Ne  li  chaut  poiz  ki  Tooie, 

Maiz  mult  se  kuident  ainz  vengier.  Main  ke  il  ait  un  Nonnant  mort." 
Et  mult  80  kuident  vendre  chier. 

This  remarkable  passage  throws  light  on  the  escape  of  Ansgar  and  Leofric. 

»  lb.  14055  ; 

''  Li  colps  virent  granz  en  Tescu 

£  li  helme  out  quass^  vdu." 

Will.  Malms,  iii.  244.     **  Et  proculdulxio  divina  ilium  manus  protexit,  ut 
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ORAP.  XV.  applause  of  his  troops,  likening  him  to  Roland  and  Oliver 
and  all  the  heroes  of  old.  Again  he  gave  thanks  to  God, 
again  he  thanked  his  faithful  followers,  and  sat  down  to 
eat  and  drink  among  the  dead,^ 

The  burial  The  Normans  watched  upon  the  hill  all  night.'  On  the 
Sonday,  morrow  of  that  fearful  Sabbath,  the  morning  light  of  the 
October  15.  ^j  ^f  Christian  worship  first  showed  the  full  horrors  of 
the  scene.  The  first  duty  was  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The 
Duke  went  over  the  ground  in  person,  superintending  the 
fiineral  rites  of  the  shun  of  his  own  army.»  Nor  had  he, 
either  by  temper  or  by  policy,  any  mind  to  treat  the  van- 
quished or  their  kinsfolk  with  needless  cruelty  or  insult. 
The  women  of  the  surrounding  country  came  to  the  camp, 
praying  for  the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  sons,  uid 
brothers,  and,  by  William's  express  order,  they  w^fe 
allowed  to  take  them  away  for  burial  to  the  neighbouring 

• 

nihil  Banguinis  ex  ejus  corpore  hostis  hAuriret,  quamquam  illam  tot  jaoulis 
impeteret."  If  we  qin  believe  Guy  of  AmienB  (555),  William  had  killed 
two  thoasand  Englishmen  with  his  own  hand  ; 

**  Dux  ibi  per  numerum  duo  millia  misit  ad  Orcum, 
Exceptis  aliis  millibus  innumeris.** 

Of.   Ammianus,  xxviii.  4;  "Millia  hostium  iisdem  ut  hero'iois  semiilis  as- 
ngnantes/*    William  however  was  far  from  coming  up  to  the  measure  of 
Bomulus  in  the  battle  with  the  Etruscans,  when  14,000  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  more  than  half  by  the  King^s  own  hand.     But  then  Plutarch  (Rom. 
35)  pronounces  this  to  be  KOfuH^  fivOwHttj  paXXoy  Si  Bkut  &in<jrw. 
1  Roman  de  Rou,  14073  ; 

"  A  la  champaigne  la  nuit  jut, 
Entre  li  morz  mainga  h  but. 
Diemaine  fii  el  demain.'* 
»  Wid.  Amb.  561 ; 

"  Inter  defunctos  noctem  pausando  peregit 
Victor,  et  exspectat  Lucifer  ut  redeat." 
»  lb.  567 ; 

**  niuxi  poetquam  Phoebi  clarissima  lampas 
Et  mimdum  funds  expiat  a  tenebri^, 
Lustravit  campum,  tollens  et  caesa  suorum 
Corpora,  Dux  terrse  condidit  in  gremio." 
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towns  and  minsters.^    The  bodies  of  iEIfwig  and  his  monks  obap.  xv. 
were  among  the  first  to  be  recognized  by  the  monastic  ^^^ 
garb  beneath   their  harness.     We   hear  nothing  of  the  monks, 
disposal  of  their  bodies,  bat  we  know  that  their  presence  in 
the  fight  was  not  forgotten  by  the  Conqueror.*    We  hear 
nothing  of  the  place  of  burial  of  Godric  or  ThurkiU,  or  everi 
of  that  of  Oyrth  and  Leofwine.    We  may  suppose  that  the^ 
bodies  of  the  two  Earls  were  borne  away  to  some  church  on 
one  of  the  many  estates  held  by  their  house  within  the  South- 
Saxon  land.'     But  there  was  still  one  corpse  which  was  Harold's 
not  forthcoming,  one  corpse  for  which,  when  it  was  found,  |^. 
the  stern  policy  of  the   victor   decreed   a  harsher  ^fiite.  *^*'™^* 
Wives  and  sisters  had  borne  away  the  bodies  of  Thegns 
and  churls,*  but  there  was  neither  wife  nor  sister  to  claim 
the  mangled    corpse   of  the  Emperor  of  Britain.     One 
widowed  Lady  sat  in  her  palace  at  Winchester,  weeping 
for  the  fate  of  Tostig,  perhaps  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
William.**    And  where  was  the  other,   the  daughter  of 
^Ifgar,  the  wife  of  Harold,  the  bride  who,  as  William 

'  Will.  Pict.  159.  **  Par  fuisaet  Anglomm,  qui  sese  per  injuriam  tantam 
pessumdederunt  in  mortem,  cames  guli  vulturis  lupique  devoirari,  ossibus 
insepultis  campos  fore  sepultos.  Geierum  illi  crudele  visu  est  tale  sup- 
plidum.  YolentibuB  ad  humandum  eoe  coUigere  liberam  concessit  potes- 
tatem."  So  more  at  length,  Roman  de  Bou,  14083-14092.  Guy  however 
(571)  says, 

"  Yermibus  atque  lupis,  avibus  canibusque  voranda^ 
Deserit  Anglorum  corpora  strata  solo." 
The  easiest  way  to  reconcile  the  statements  is  that  William  did  not  order 
the  burial  of  the  English  ;  he  allowed  the  bodies  which  were  claimed  to  be 
carried  away,  but  those  which  were  unclaimed  remained  imburied. 

*  Of  William*8  dealings  with  the  New  Minster  I  shall  have  to  speak  in 
my  next  volume. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (138)  simply  says,  "Propius  R^;em  fratres  ejus 
duo  reperti  sunt.** 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  14083 ; 

"Li  nobles  dames  de  la  terre  U  lor  espos  u  filz  u  fireres ; 

Sunt  aloes  lor  maris  querre ;  A  lor  villes  les  emporterent, 

Li  unes  vunt  qu^rant  lor  peres,  £  as  mostiers  les  enterrerent.** 
'  See  Appendix  L. 
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CHAP.  XV.  deemed,  had  usurped  the  place  which  was  designed  for  his 

own  child  ?    Are  we  to  deem  that  she  had  chosen  to  cast 

in  her  lot  rather  with  her  recreant  brothers  than  with  her 

dauntless  husband  ?    Or  was  it  rather  that  she  bore  within 

her  a  future  hope  of  England^  one  to  whom  men  might 

fondly  look  as  an  ^theling  born  of  a  crowned  King  and 

his  Lady,  a  son  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth,   a  grandson 

alike  of  iBlfgar  and  of  God  wine?'    All  that  we  know  is 

that,  at  that  moment,  the  wife  of  Harold  was  far  away, 

perhaps  already  on  her  journey^  under  the  care  of  Eadwine 

and  Morkere,  to  seek  shelter  within  the  distant  walls  of 

Chester.'    But  there  were  still  those  who  loved  the  fallen 

hero ;  there  were  those  who  clave  to  him  in  life,  and  who 

in  death  would  not  forsake  him.     There  was  the  widowed 

mother,  bereaved  of  so  many  valiant  sons ;  there  were  the 

bedesmen  who  had  tasted  of  his  bounty,  and  the  woman 

who  had  loved  him  with  a  true,  if  an  unlawful  love.    It 

was  from  the  holy  house  of  Waltham  that  men  came  to 

Oflgod  ftnd  do  the  last  duty  to  the  dead  of  Senlac.     Two  of  the  canons 

come  from  ^f  Harold's  minster,  Osgod  and  iEthelric  the  Childmaster, 

Waltham.    ^^^  followed  the  march  of  the  English  host.     They  came, 

either  through  the  mere  instinct  of  affection  or,  as  was  told 

in  the  legends  of  their  house,  made  fearful  of  coming  evil 

through   the  mysterious  warning  which  the  Holy  Rood 

had  given  to  the  King.*     They  followed  their  founder  to 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  658. 

'  On  the  children  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth  see  vol.  iv.  Appendix. 
'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     "Cujus  [Haroldi]  morte  audita,  Comites  Edwinus 
et  Morkarus  .  .  Lundoniam  venere,  et  sororem  Buam  Aldgitham  Reginam 
■mnptam  ad  Civitatem  L^onum  misere." 

Few  confufdons  were  ever  better  than  that  of  Peter  of  Langtoft,  i.  408 ; 
"  Edwyn  et  Markare,  de  la  parents 
Herald  fizGodwyn,  en  Loundres  la  cyt^, 
Piy  soimt  la  rayne,  Egithe  fu  nom^, 
Femme  al  ray  Eduuard,  si  Tount  envay^, 
A  Karleoun  en  Wales  oh.  ele  est  sauv^." 
The  wrong  Lady  is  sent  to  the  wrong  '*  Civitas  Legionum." 

*  De  Inv.  c.  20.  "  Viso  hoc  in&usto  auspicio,  multo  dolore  correpti,  duos 
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the  hill  of  slaughter;  but  they  themselves  joined  not  in  chap. xv. 
the  fight ;  they  stood  afar  off  that  they  might  see  the  end.^ 
With  them-,  it  may  be,  had  come  the  now  aged  Danish 
princess,  Gytha^  the  widow  of  Gk)dwine,  the  mother  of 
the  three  heroes  who  had  died  beneath  the  &llen  Standard. 
She  came  to  the  Duke  and  craved  the  body  of  her  ^  royal  Gytha 
son.     Three  sons  of  hers  had  fallen  by  his  hand  or  the  Harold's 
hand  of  his  followers;   let  the  Conqueror  grant  one  at^^^' 
least  of  the  three  to  be  honoured  with  solemn  and  royal 
rites.     Harold's  weight  in  gold  should  be  the  price  of  his 
burial  within  the  walls  of  his  own  minster.*     But  in  the 
case  of  his  g^reat  rival  the  Conqueror  was  inexorable.     His 
soul  was  indeed  too   lofty  to  be  moved   by  petty  spite 
towards  an  enemy  who  could  no  longer  harm  him.     But  Wimam  . 
his  policy  bade  him  to  brand  the  perjurer,  the  usurper,  the  that  he 
excommunicate  of  the  Church,  the  despiser  of  the  ^^ly^jjj^ 
relics,  with  the  solemn  judgement  of  a  minister  of  righteous  the  sea- 
vengeance.     The  proffered  bribe  had  as  little  weight  with 

fratres  de  eccle8i&  prsecipnos  et  majores  natn,  Osegodom  Cnoppe  et  Ailricum 
Childemai8ter,  in  comitatn  Regis  miseniiit  ad  proelium,  ut,  cogxutis  lei 
eventibus,  de  corpore  Regis  et  suorum  ecclesiffi  devotorum  curam  agerenty 
et,  si  fortuna  sic  daret,  cadavera  reportarent.*'  Was  iEthelric  "  Magister 
Scholarum  **  between  Adelard  and  his  son  ?  See  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 

'  De  Inv.  c.  21.  "Fatales  hoc  Regis  eyentus  seqnuti  fuerant  a  longe 
ut  viderent  finem." 

•  Wid.  Amb.  577 ; 

''  Heraldi  mater,  nimio  constricta  dolore, 

Misit  adusque  Ducem,  postulat  et  precibus 
Orbatse  misene  natis  tribus  et  viduatee,  n«^ 

Pro  tribus  unius  reddat  ut  ossa  sibi. 
Si  placet,  aut  corpus  puro  pneponderet  auro/' 

Will.  Malms,  iii.  247.  "  Corpus  Haroldi  matri  repetend  sine  pretio  misit, 
licet  ilia  multum  per  legatos  obtulisset."  (On  the  difference  between  these 
two  accounts,  see  Appendix  QQ.)  Both  these  versions  make  Gytha  simply 
send  ;  but  the  words  of  William  of  Poitiers  (138)  seem  rather  to  imply 
that  she  came  herself;  "  Tirniulandum  eum  Willelmo  agnomine  Maletto 
concessit,  non  matri  pro  corpore  dilectse  prolis  auri  par  pondus  offerenti.'* 
So  Orderic  (502  C) ;  "  Mcesta  igitur  mater  Guillehno  Dud  pro  corpore 
Heraldi  par  auri  pondus  obtulit." 
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CHAP.  XV.  him  as  it  had  with  the  Homeric  Achilleus.^  He  whose 
insatiable  ambition  had  caused  the  slaughter  of  so  many 
men  should  not  himself  receive  the  honours  of  solemn 
burial.  He  was  not  indeed  to  be  left  to  dogs  and  vultures ; 
but  he  who  had  guarded  the  shore  while  living  should 
guard  it  still  in  death.'  A  cairn  on  the  South-Saxon 
shore,  raised  high  upon  the  rocks  pf  Hastings,  should  be 
The  body  the  only  memorial  of  the  usurper.'  But  the  royal  corpse 
•]^g^  was  still  unrecognized ;  it  had  been  thrown  aside  among 
Swumes-  ^^  other  bodies  which  lay  around  the  Standard,  when  the 
ground  was  cleared  for  William's  midnight  meal.  Who 
oould  undertake  to  find  one  single  body  in  an  Aceldama? 
Who  could  undertake  to  recognize  a  form  mangled  and 
mutilated  by  the  base  malignity  of  unworthy  foes? 
Ealdgyth  was  far  away;  Gytha  could  not  be  asked  to 
take  upon  her  such  an  office.  The  two  faithful  priests  did 
their  best,  and  fisiiled  in  the  attempt.*    There  was  one  alone 


»  H.  mi.  351 ; 

AapiwlStft  Upiafiot'  oM'  &$  ci  yt  wSrvia  fJ^rrjp 

iv$€tiivff  k€xi*<r<ri  yo^fftraif  hv  riKty  auT^, 

dWa  Kiuvtt  Tc  scat  olotivoi  Kard  trdyra  ddtrovroi. 

He  afterwards  (II.  xxiv.  578)  receives  the  gifts  of  Priam  ;  that  is,  he  does 

not  refuse  them ;   but  they  seem  to  have  no  share  in  bringing  about  his 

change  of  purpose. 

'  Will.  Pict.   138.      ''Sdvit  non  decere  tali  conmierdo  aunmi  aocipi. 

.^stimavit  indignum  fore  ad  matris  libitum  sepeUri,  cujus  ob  nimiam  cupidi- 

tatem  insepulti  remanerent  innumerabiles.     Dictum  est  illudendo,  oportere 

sdtum  esse  custodem  littoris  et  pelagi,  quae  cum  armis  ante  vesanus  insedit.*' 

So  directly  after  "  in  littoreo  tumulo  jaces." 

»  Wid.  Amb.  582  ; 

*'  Sed  Dux  iratus  prorsus  utrumque  negat ; 

Jurans  quod  potius  prsesentis  littora  portiis 

nii  conunittet  aggere  sub  lapidum. 

Eigo  velut  fuerat  testatus,  rupis  in  alto 

Prsecepit  claudi  vertice  corpus  himii." 
Cf.  n.  vii.  86 ; 

aijfjid  ri  cl  x^^^^i^  M  wXaru  *EWrj»v6yT^  /r.r.X. 

*  De  Inv.  21.    ''Fratres  .  .  .  currunt  ad  cadavera,  et  vertentes  ea  hue  et 

illuc,  Domini  Regis  corpus  agnoscere  non  valentes."     It  will  be  easily  seen 

that  I  am  blending  the  two  stories.     See  Appendix  QQ. 
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who  could  be  trusted  for  the  monriifiil  duty;  one  who  obap. 
knew  hin,  aks,  too  well;  one  wbo  had  loved  the  man  and 
not  the  Kkig^  and  whose  love,  it  may  be>  had  been  saeri- 
ficed  to  the  duty  or  the  policy  of  the  ruler.  The  proud 
daughter  of  Ealdormen^  the  widow  of  two  Kings,  had  left 
hkn  to  his  fate ;  it  was  one  of  humbler  rank,  whose  k>ye 
had  brought  him  not  crowns  or  earldoms,  but  who  had 
been  the  well-^beloved  of  his  less  exalted  days,  who  was 
called  OB  to  do  the  last  bidding  of  affection  upon  eaartki 
His  former  mistress^  Eadgjrth  of  the  Swan's  Neck,  was 
brought  to  the  spot  by  Osgod  and  ^thelric,  and  was 
bidden  to  search  for  Harold  amid  the  shun/  Her  eye  at 
last  recognized  the  disfigured  corpse,  not  by  its  mangled 
features^  but  by  marks  which  his  &ithful  priests,  perhaps 
even  his  mother,  knew  not.'  The  body  thus  found  awaited 
the  bidding  of  the  Conqueror.    William  had  no  mind  foe 


simple  insult  beycmd  what  the  stem  bidding  of  his  policy  ^i^  i^,^^ 
dictated.     Christian  burial  was  refused ;  yet  William  could 
show  to  the  corpse  of  Harold  honours  not  less  marked  than 
KleomenSs  had  shown  to  the  corpse  of  Lydiadas.*    The  It  is  buried 
mangled  limbs  were  wrapped  in  a  purple  robe^  and  the  shore  by 
body  was  borne  to  William's  camp  by  the  sea-shore.^    The  SSet™ 
charge  of  this    unhallowed    yet   honourable  burial  was 
entrusted  by  the  Duke  to  the  willing  hands  of  one  of 
his  own  chiefii,  who  was  at  least  not  the  personal  foe  of 

^  See  Appendix  RB. 

'  De  Inv.  c.  2T.  "Secretiora  in  eo  sigiift  norent  oeteris  ampiiuB,  ad 
ulteriora  intima  aecreimruin  admliiia,  quatinua  ipsiiui  iiot|ti&  cerdficarentur 
secretis  indidis  qui  exterioribus  non  poterant.**  So  WiU,  Pipt.  1 38.  "  Ipse, 
carens  omni  decore,  quibuadam  signiiiy  nequaquam  &d«,  reoognitua  est.** 
Compare  the  finding  of  Tosti^,  p.  374,  A  story  of  (he  nane  sort  is  (old  by 
Rudolf  Glaber  (lib.  iii.  c.  9 ;  Diichkm^  iv.  38)  of  Odo  of  Champagne. 
'  See  Hist.  Fed.  Gov.  vol.  i.  p.  451. 
*  Wid.  Amb.  573 ; 

"Heialdi  corpus  ooUegit  dUaoeratum, 
CoUectum  (exit  sindone  purpureft, 
Detulit  et  secum  r^Mtens  sua  oasdn  marina^ 
Expleat  ut  soUlaa  ftmeris  exsequiaa.** 

VOL.  III.  L  1 
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CHAP.  XV.  Harold  or  of  England.  By  the  care  of  William  Malet,  a 
name  again  to  appear  in  our  history,  the  body  of  Harold 
the  son  of  Godwine  was  buried  beneath  a  heap  of  stones 
upon  the  rocks  of  Sussex.^ 

^^^^  Thus  fer  we  have  the  certain  guidance  of  contemporary 

ftooounts.  M.         ^ 

writers.  Harold  died  on  Senlac  and  was  buried  on  the 
heights  of  Hasting^.  But  there  are  two  other  tales,  the 
evidence  for  which  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere,^  but  whose 
substance  I  cannot  here  pass  by.  One  indeed,  with  some 
doubt  as  to  the  details,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept,  as 
resting  on  evidence  which,  though  not  strictly  contem- 
I)orary,  seems  fully  trustworthy.  The  other  is  a  mere 
romance,  food  for  the  comparative  mythologist  rather  than 
for  the  historian,  and  valuable  only  as  illustrating  a 
I-^gwid  of  certain  ever-recurrine:  tendency  of  the  himian  mind.  This 
6Bcape.  is  the  well-known  tale,  which  told  that  Harold  did  not 
die  in  the  great  battle.  He  escaped,  it  was  said,  and 
lived  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according  to  different 
accounts,  devoting  his  latter  days,  according  to  the  most 
celebrated  version,  to  a  life  of  penance.^  The  King,  so  the 
story  runs,  was  found  half  dead  by  some  of  the  women 
who  came  to  tend  the  wounded.  He  was  then  carried  to 
Winchester  by  two  men  of  middling  rank,  Thegns  of  the 
lowest  class  or  churls   of  the   highest.^     There   he  was 

»  Wid.  Amb.  587 ; 

**  Extemplo  quidam  partim  NormaimiiB  et  Anglus, 

Compater  Heraldi,  jusisa  libenter  agit : 
Corpus  enim  Kegis  cito  sustulit  et  sepelivit, 

Imponens  lapidem,  scripsit  et  in  titulo  : 
'  Per  mandata  Ducis,  Rex,  hie,  Heralde,  quiesdsy 
Ut  cuatos  maneas  littoris  et  pelagi.*" 
See  the  quotation  from  William  of  Poitiers,  p.  512.     So  Ord.  Vit.  502  B. 
'  See  Appendix  QQ. 

'  This  tale  is  the  main  subject  of  the  Vita  Haroldi  in  the  Chroniques 
Anglo-Normandes,  vol.  ii.     See  especially  pp.  173-184,  194-222. 

*  Vit.  Har.  173.     "A  duobus,  ut  fertur,  mediocribus  viris,  qiioe  fran- 
calanos  sive  agricolas  vocant,  agnitus  et  callide  oocultatus." 
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nursed  for  two  years,  not  by  his  royal  sister,  but  by  a  ohap.  xv. 
Saracen  woman  skilled  in  surgery.     He  then  went  into  His  later 
the  kindred  lands  of  Saxony  and  Denmark,^  to  ask  help 
for  England  from  her  brethren  on  the  mainland.     No  such 
help  however  was  forthcoming,  and,  after  a  long  series  of 
adventures,  Harold  forsook  the  world  and  became  a  recluse  His  ledu- 
in  a  cell  attached  to  Saint  John's  minster  at  Chester,  the  ^j^j^  ^^ 
minster  which  had  once  witnessed  the  homage  done  to^®"*®^* 
Eadgar  the  Peaceful  by  all  the  Under-kings  of  Britain.^ 
There  he  died  at  a  great  age,  having  only  in  his  last 
moments  revealed   to  those  around  him  that  the  lowly 
anchorite  was  no  other  than  the  native  King  of  conquered 
England. 

That  this  tale  is  a  mere  legend  I  have  not  the  sb'ghtest  The  tale 
doubt.  But  that  such  a  tale  should  arise  is  by  no  means  legend ; 
wonderful.  It"  was  indeed  almost  a  matter  of  ^^"^se.  ^J^^^^ 
Whatever  might  be  the  feeling  among  Earls  and  Prelates 
who  had  other  objects,  popular  English  feeling  would  be 
for  a  while  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  death  of  the  true 
national  hero.  Harold  was  expected  to  return,  just  as 
Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  as  Sebastian  of  Portugal, 
as  many  other  princes  in  the  like  case,  were  expected 
to  return.  The  really  strange  thing  is  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  false  Harolds,  as  we  hear  of  false  Baldwins 
and  false  Sebastians.^  The  cause  may  be  that  the  later 
hopes  of  England  gradually  drifted  away  into  other 
directions,  towards  a  restoration  of  Eadgar  or  a  de'- 
liverance  by  the  arms  of  Swegen.  Still,  as  long  as 
resistance  to  the  Norman  lasted,  rumours  that  Harold 

*  Vit.  Har.  174.  ''TraiiBfinetavit  igitur  in  Germaniam,  generis  stii  genl- 
tricem  aditurus  Saxoniam  ....  oognatoe  ad  ferenda  propriee  stirpi  suffiragia 
iniitanter  soUicitat."     He  goes  to  Denmark  in  p.  175. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  65. 

'  A  false — Matthew  Paris  thinks  a  true—Baldwin  was  hanged  in  FlAndera 
in  1224.  See  Mat.  Par.  522  Wats.  On  the  £edse  Sebastians,  see  the  work 
of  M.  d'Antas,  "  Les  Faux  Don  S^bastien,"  Paris,  1866. 

L  1  2 
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OEAP.  XV.  livedo  that  he  would  again  appear  to  lead  his  countrymen^ 

would  be  rife  within  the  walls  of  Exeter  and  within  the 

camp  at  Ely.     But  Harold  came  not.     Where  then^  if 

living,  did  he  hide  himself?    Why  did  he  not  join  the 

patriot  bands  of  Hereward  and  Waltheof  ?    Why  did  not 

the  Standard  of  the  Fighting  Man  once  more  float  over 

an  English  host,  and  the  Holy  Rood  of  Wa^tham  again 

resound  as  the  war-cry  of  a  happier  field  than  Senlac? 

That  Harold  lived  and  yet  was  not  in  arms  against  the 

invader^  could  be  explained  in  one  way  only.     He  had 

betaken  himself  to  a  life  of  penitence;    by  prayer  and 

scourge  and  fasting  he  was  wiping  out  the  great  sin  of  his 

The  tab     Hfe^  his  fiital  oath  to  the  Norman.    In  our  eyes  such  a 

^efbeUngi  self-consecration   on   Harold's  part  would  seem  a  weak 

of  theftge,  fojgjQjjg  q(  ^  higher  duty.    It  would  not  seem  so  in  the 

eyes  of  an  age  which  saw  its  highest  type  of  holiness  in 
Eadward.    The  character  of  a  patriot  King  was  indeed 
honourable,  but  the  character  of  an  ascetic  penitent  was 
and  even  to  more  honourable  still.    The  tale  w^uld  appeal  to  a  certain 
S^T^?^  vein  of  feeling  in  Englishmen  generally.     It  would  even 
Waltham.   appeal  to  a  certain  vein  of  local  piety  among   Harold's 
own  bedesmen  at  Waltham.     On  the  one  hand  it  upset 
every  local  tradition,  and  robbed  Waltham  of  its   most 
cherished  treasure.    But  on  the  other  hand,  it  magnified 
in  a  certain  way  both  the  founder  and  the  foundation,  and 
it  went  far  to  raise  the  church  of  Harold  to  a  level  with  the 
church  of  Eadward.     It  was  something  to  be  founded  by 
the  last  native  King;    it  was  something  to  be  the  last 
resting-place  of  his  body;  but  it  was  something  higher 
still  to  be  founded  by  one  who  was  no  mere  King  or  law- 
giver or  conqueror,  but  whose  deeds  of  penance  had  won 
him  a  place  in  the  roll  of  eremites  and  saints. 
?^^  But  of  all  this  history  knows  nothing.    In  her  pages 

Senlac.       Harold  died,  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  on  the  hill  of 
Senlac,  on  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus.     Florence  tells  the 
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true  tale,  in  words  speaking  straight  from  the  depths  of  cakp,  xt» 
England's  grief — "Heu,  ipsemet  cecidit  crepnsculi  tem- 
pore." In  that  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  when  right  and 
wrong  went  forth  to  battle,  and  when  wrong  for  a  moment 
had  the  victory,  the  brightest  light  of  Teutonic  England 
sank,  and  sank  for  ever.  The  son  of  Godwine  died,  as 
such  King  and  hero  should  die,  helm  on  head  and  battle- 
axe  in  hand,  striking  the  last  blow  for  his  Crown  and 
people,  with  the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham  the  last  cry 
rising  from  his  Ups  and  ringing  in  his  ears.  Disabled  by 
the  Norman  arrow,  cut  down  by  the  Norman  sword,  he 
died  beneath  the  Standard  of  England,  side  by  side  with 
his  brothers  in  blood  and  valour.  His  lifeless  and  mangled 
relics  were  all  that  was  left  either  for  the  scoffs  of  enemies 
or  for  the  reverence  of  friends.  What  the  first  resting- 
place  of  those  relics  was  we  have  already  seen,  but  need  we 
hold  that  the  first  resting-place  of  those  relics  was  also  the 
last? 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  story  to  which  I  have  His  alleged 
already  alluded,  and  which,  in  its  main  outline,  I  am  ^^2^^ 
prepared  to  accept.  This  is  that  the  body  of  Harold,  first 
buried  under  the  cairn  by  Hastings,  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated to  his  own  minster  at  Waltham.  That  Waltham  / 
always  professed  to  be  the  burying-place  of  Harold — ^that 
a  tomb  bearing  his  name  was  shown  there  down  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  abbey — ^that  fragments  of  it  remained  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ^ — are  facts  beyond 
dispute.  But  these  local  traditions  would  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  of  themselves  enough  to  lead  us  to 
accept  a  local  claim  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  witness  of  contemporary  writers.  But  a 
little  examination  will  show  that  the  two  stories,  the  story 
of  the  cairn-burial  and  ijie  story  of  the  burial  at  Waltham, 
are  not   really  contradictory.     And  there  is  a  mass  of 

*  Fuller,  History  of  Waltham  Abbey,  p.  359.    Cf.  Knighton,  3543. 
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o»AP.  XV.  evidence  of  all  but  the  highest  kind  in  support  of  the  claim 
of  Waltham  to  have  at  last  sheltered  the  bones  of  its 
Hia  body  founder.  I  then  accept  the  view  that  the  body  of  Harold, 
from  the  like  the  body  of  Waltheof  ten  years  later,  was  removed 
Wfd^uan.  '^^^^  *  lowlier  resting-place  to  a  more  honourable  one,  in 
December,  short  from  unhallowed  to  hallowed  ground.  *  Waltheof  was 
first  buried  on  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom  by  Winchester, 
and  was  afterwards  removed  for  more  solemn  burial  in  the 
abbey  of  Crowland.*  Such  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Harold  also.  This  view  reconciles  the  main 
facts  as  stated  by  all  our  authorities,  and  it  falls  in  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  With  our  feelings  we 
-might  wish  that  the  body  of  Harold  had  tarried  for 
ever  under  its  South-Saxon  cairn.  In  William's  own 
words,  no  worthier  place  of  burial  could  be  his  than  the 
shore  which  he  had  guarded.  But  even  modem  feelings 
would  cry  out  at  such  a  burial  of  any  hero  of  our  own 
time.  And  in  those  days  the  religious  feeling  of  Harold's 
friends  and  bedesmen  would  never  be  satisfied  till  their 
King  and  founder  slept  in  a  spot  where  all  the  rites  of  the 
Church  could  be  oflered  around  him  by  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  nourished  by  his  bounty.  Nor  was  it  at  all 
unlikely  that  William  should  relent,  and  should  allow  such 
honours  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  fallen  rival.  The 
first  harsh  order  exactly  fell  in  with  the  policy  of  the  first 
moment  of  victory.  But,  before  the  end  of  the  great 
year,  a  time  came  when  William  might  well  be  disposed 
to  listen  to  milder  counsels.  When  the  Conqueror  had 
become  the  chosen  and  anointed  King  of  the  English,  he 
honestly  strove  for  a  moment  to  make  his  rule  as  accept- 

^  Compare  tbe  hasty  burial  of  Pompeius  by  the  shore,  and  his  later  trans- 
lation by  Cornelia  to  his  Alban  villa.  Plutarch,  Pomp.  So.  But  Lucan 
(viii.  834)  seems  to  know  nothing  of  this  story ; 

"  Tu  nostroe,  ^gypte,  tenes  in  pulvere  manes.*^ 

'  There  was  a  twofold  translation  of  Waltheof  (see  Ord.  Vit.  537  A, 
543  A),  and  seemingly  of  Harold  also. 
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able  as  might  be  to  bis  English  subjects.  In  those  milder  ohap.  xy. 
days  of  his  earlier  rule,  it  would  quite  fall  in  with 
William's  policy  to  yield  to  any  petition^  either  from 
Gytha  or  from  the  brotherhood  at  Waltham,  praying  for 
the  removal  of  Harold's  body  from  its  unhallowed  resting- 
place.  He  had  then  no  motive  for  harshness*  The  Crown 
was  safe  upon  his  own  head ;  he  was  the  acknowledged 
successor  of  Eadward,  and  he  could  now  afford  to  be 
generous  to  the  memory  of  the  intruder  of  a  moment. 

Then  it  was,  as  I  believe,  that  the  body  of  Harold  was  hIb  buriAl 
translated  from  the  cairn  on  the  hill  of  Hastings  to  a  ^^^ 
worthier  tomb  in  his  own  minster  at  Waltham.     There  *^l*^ 
the  Eong  and  founder  was  buried  in  the  place  of  honour 
by  the  high  altar.     A  later  change  in  the  fabric^  most 
likely  an    enlargement    of  the    choir,   caused  a  further 
translation  of  his  body.     On  that  occasion  our  local  in- 
formant, a  subject  of  the  Norman  Henry^  saw  and  handled 
the  bones  of  Harold.^     For  his   tomb  we  now  seek  in  Destrud- 
vain,  as  we   seek  in  vain  for  the  tombs  of  most  of  the  ^^|, 
noblest  heroes  of  our  land.     The  havoc  of  the  sixteenth  ^'  *54o- 
century,  the  brutal  indifference  of  the  eighteenth,  have 
swept  over   Hyde  and   Glastonbury  and  Waltham  and 
Crowland  and  Evesham,  and  in  their  destroyed  or  ruined 
choirs   no   memory  is   left   of  i£lfred   and   Eadgar   and 
Harold  and  Waltheof  and  Simon  of  Montfort.     But  what 
the  men  of  his  own  time  could  do  they  did ;  the  simple 
and  pathetic  tale  of  the  local  historian  shows  us  how  the 
fallen  King  was  mourned  by  those  who  had  known  and 

^  De  Inv.  c.  21 .  "  Cujus  corporis  taranalatiom,  quum  dc  se  habebat  status 
ecdesiffi  fabricandi,  vel  derotio  fratmm  reverentiam  corpori  exhibentium, 
nunc  extreme  memini  me  tertio  adfiiisse,  et  sicut  vulgo  celebre  est,  et  at- 
testationes  antiquorum  audivimus,  plagas  ipsis  ossibus  impressas  oculis 
corporeis  et  vidisse  et  manibus  contrect&ese."  He  could  probably  just 
remember  the  translation  in  the  dim  way  that  a  child  remembers  things, 
but  his  recollection  was  strengthened  by  hearing  the  story  from  older 
members  of  the  house. 
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csAP.XF^  loved  him,  and  how  his  memory  lived  among  those  who 
shared  his  bounty  wiiboat  having  seen  his  face.  Their 
affection  dave  to  him  in  life,  their  reverence  followed  faim 
in  death ;  they  braved  the  wrath  of  the  Conqueror  on  hia 
behalf;  they  bore  him  first  to  his  humble  and  unhallowed 
tomb,  and  then  translated  him  to  a  more  fitting  restiBg- 
plaoe  within  the  walla  of  the  noble  &bric  which  his  own 
bounty  had  reared. 

m  diy   dfixfiidrov  raffxtv  *'EKTopos  ImroddfAOio} 

Thus  was  the  last  native  Xing  of  the  English  borne 
to  his  last  home  in  his  own  minster.     Once  only  since 
that  day  has  Waltham  seen  a  royal  corpsCj  but  then  it 
was  one  which  was  worthy  to  rest  even  by  the  side  of 
Thebod^    Harold.    Two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  fight 
theFintaiof  Senlac,  the  body  of  the  great  Edward  was  borne  with 
Waltiiftm.   jj  y^ynj  honours  to  a  temporary  resting-place  in  the 
church  of  Waltham.*     Harold  was  translated  to  Waltham 
from  a  nameless  tomb  by  the  sea-shore;   Edward  was 
translated  from  Waltham  to  a  still  more  glorious  resting- 
place   beneath   the   soaring  vault  of  the  apse  of  West- 
Cknnpari-     minster.     But  for  a  while   the  two  heroes  lay  side  by 

Sroidand'^^^® — ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  English  Kings,  between 
Edward,  whom  none  deserved  the  English  name  or  could  claim 
honour  or  gratitude  from  the  English  nation.  The  one 
was  the  last  King  who  reigned  purely  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  without  any  claim  either  of  conquest  or  of  here- 
ditary right.  The  other  was  the  first  King  who  reigned 
purely  as  the  son  of  his  father,  the  first  who  succeeded 
without  competitor  or  interregnum.  But  each  alike,  as 
none  between  them  did,  deserved  the  love  and  trust  of 

>  II.  xxiv.  804. 

*  Walt.  Hem.  ii.  266-267.  *' Ordinavenint  de  oorpore  Regis  quod  .... 
maneret  in  eocLesia  religiosorum  de  Waltham,  donee  ....  vacaret  eis  in* 
tcndcro  scpulturae ;  £ekctmnqiic  est  ita." 
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the  people  over  whom  they  reigned.  With  Harold  our  ohap.  xt, 
native  kingship  ends ;  the  Crown^  the  laws,  the  liberties, 
the  very  tongue  of  Englishmen,  seem  all  fallen  never  to 
rise  again.  In  Edward  the  line  of  English  Kings  begins 
once  more.  After  two  hundred  years  of  foreign  rule,  we 
have  again  a  King  bearing  an  English  name  and  an 
English  heart-r-the  first  to  give  us  back  our  ancient 
laws  under  new  shapes,  the  first,  and  for  so  long  the 
last^  to  see  that  the  fkninre  of  his  mighty  namesake^ 
was  a  worthier  prize  than  shadowy  dreams  of  dominion 
beyond  the  sea.  All  between  them  were  Normans  or 
Angevins,  careless  of  England  and  her  people.  Another 
and  a  brighter  sera  opens,  as  the  lawgiver  of  England, 
the  conqueror  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  seems  like  an  old 
Bretwalda  or  West-Saxon  Basileus  seated  once  more  upon 
the  throne  of  Cerdic  and  of  iBthelstan.  The  conqueror  of 
Gruflydd  might  welcome  a  kindred  soul  in  the  conqueror 
of  Llywelyn;  the  victor  of  Stamfordbridge  might  hail 
his  peer  in  the  victor  of  Falkirk ;  the  King  with  whom 
England  fell  might  greet  his  first  true  successor  in  the 
King  with  whom  she  rose  again.  Such  were  the  men 
who  met  in  death  within  the  now  vanished  choir  of 
Waltham.  And  in  the  whole  course  of  English  history 
we  hardly  come  across  a  scene  which  speaks  more  deeply 
to  the  heart,  than  when  the  first  founder  of  our  later 
greatness  was  laid  by  the  side  of  the  last  kingly  cham- 
pion of  our  earliest  freedom — ^when  the  body  of  the  great 
Edward  was  laid,  if  only  for  a  short  space,  by  the  side  of 
Harold  the  son  of  Godwine. 


*  The  wonderful  analogy  between  the  two  great  Edwards,  the  son  of 
iElfred  and  the  Bon  of  Henry  the  Third,  strikes  us  at  every  stage  of  the 
history  of  the  two.    See  above^  p.  37. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THB  INTEBSEGNTJM.^ 
October  15 — December  25,  1066. 

The  England  was  thus  again  without  a  King.     For  the 

Tftonnt.  second  time  within  this  memorable  year  the  throne  had 
become  vacant.  But  the  vacancy  of  October  differed 
widely  in  every  way  from  the  vacancy  of  January.  Then 
a  King  had  gone  to  his  grave  in  peace,  and  the  election 
of  his  successor  could  be  made  by  the  free  voices  of  the 
English  people.  That  successor  had  now  given  his  life 
for  England,  and^  as  in  the  days  of  Swegen  and  Cnut^ 
a  foreign  invader  was  again  in  the  land^  claiming  the 
votes  of  the  Witan  with  a  victorious  army  to  back  his 
William  claims.  For  we  must  remember  that  still,  after  the  day 
King.  of  Senlac,  William  was  only  a  candidate  for  the  Crown, 
He  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  become  King,  but  he 
did  not  claim  to  be  King  as  yet.  One  flatterer  only^ 
ventures  to  give  him  the  kingly  title  before  his  formal 
election  and  consecration.  Till  those  ceremonies  had  been 
gone  through,  William  was  not  King  dejure,  and  he  was 
as  yet  very  far  from  being  King  de  facto.  All  that  he 
had  as  yet  was  military  possession  of  part  of  one  shire. 

'  The  authorities  for  this  chapter  are  the  same  as  for  the  last,  except  that 
the  Bayeuz  Tapestiy  now  fails  us. 

'  Guy  of  Amiens  (595)  says,  after  mentioning  Harold's  burial, 
''  Nomine  postposito  Duels,  ct  sic  Rege  locato, 
Hinc  regale  sibi  nomen  adeptus  abit." 
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But  his  work  was  practically  over ;  he  had  now  simply  to  ohap.  xyi. 
hide  his  time  and  slowly  to  gather  in  his  harvest.     ^^JEj^S^?" 
had  already  in   effect  conquered   England,  for  the   one  certain, 
man  was  gone  who  could  still  have  saved  her  from  con- 
quest.    With   Harold    the   true  hope   and    strength    of 
England  had  &llen.^ 

No  one  knew  this  better  than  the  Conqueror  himself.  William's 
His  belief  was  that  all  England  would  at  once  submit  to  ^ondT 
him.2    And,  though  he  was  mistaken  in  that  belief,  the  JJ^^^^ 
mistake  was  not  one  which  carried  him  very  far  away  from  diaap- 
the  truth.     He  simply  looked  for  that  to  happen  at  once, 
which  was   sure  to  happen   before   long,  and  which  did 
happen   within  two  months.     But  for  the   moment  no  Ho  idea  of 
Englishman  dreamed  of  submission.^  Men  as  little  thought  j^JSj^ 
of  acknowledging   the  Norman  after  a  single  victory  as  BngiSah 
their  &thers  had  thought  of  acknowledging  the  Dane  in 
the  like  case,     ^fred  and  Eadmund  had   fought  battle 
after  battle  with  the  invaders^  and  it  was  only  after  many 
ups  and  downs  of  victory  and  defeat  that  Guthrum  and 
Cnut  had  won  a  settlement,  and  after  all  only  a  partial 
settlement^  in  the  land.     No  man  therefore  who  was  not 
actually  within  the  reach  of  William's  hand  thought^  in 
the  first  days  after  the  fight  of  Senlac,  of  submitting  to 
the  Conqueror.     William  had  gone  back  to  his  camp  at 
Hastings,  and  he  there  tarried,  ready  to  receive  the  alle- 
giance of  those  whom  he  looked  on  as  his  lawful  subjects. 
But  not  a  single  Englishman  came  to  his  camp  to  bow 
to  him  and  become  his  man.^     The  voice  of  Englishmen, 
the  voice  at  least  of  all  who  were  neither  too  far  off  to 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  228.     "Quasi  cum  Haroldo  omne  robur  deciderit 
Angli»." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.     "And  Wyllelm  eorl  for  eft  ougean  to  Hsestiiigaii, 
and  geanbidode  )«r  hwsVer  man  him  to  bugan  wolde." 

'  lb.     "Ac  ))a  he  ongeat  l^set  man  him  to  cuman  nolde.** 

*  Will.  Pict.  141.     "Erat  videlioet  eorum  voti  summa  non  habere  domi* 
num  quem  non  habuere  compatriotam.** 
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OBAP.  m.  bear  the  news  nor  too  near  to  be  practically  within  Wil- 
liam's power,  called  for  another  King  to  lead  them  forth 
to  another  battle. 
The  news        The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  English  army  and  of  the 
Londoii.      death  of  the  King  was  brought  to  Ixmdon  by  some  of 
the  fngitives   from    Senlac.^    Before  long,  the  wounded 
Shniff  Ansgar  contrived  to  make  his  way  thither  from 
Eadwiae     the   hill  of  slaughter."     Meanwhile  the  two  Northern 
Moi^ae     Earls  were  on  their  tardy  march,  waiting  to  see  what 
net^and   <^^^irBe  events  might  take.    The  news  of  Harold's  fiill 
J^*^***    reached  them  on  their  way.    They  hastened  to  Londouj' 
They  wnd  ttid,  as  their  first  measure  of  precaution,  they  sent  their 
^[^^J^  sister,  the  Lady  Ealdgythj  to  the  distant  city  of  Chester 
Gcmdtin    in  the  Earldom  of  Eadwine.^    Men  were  now  flookinsr  to- 
for  tlie        gether  from  the  lands  immediately  threatened  by  William 
®*^^^  to  seek  for  safety  in  the  great  city.*    It  was  therefore 
possible  to    hold  a  Gem6t  which    might   £Edrly    repre- 
sent the  national  will.    The  Witan,  among  whom  the 
citizens  of  London  and  the  sailors  are  especially  men- 
tioned, met  to  choose  a  King.^    The  choice  was  far  from 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  13986 ; 

"  Engleiz  ki  del  champ  escfaaperent,       ^o  diseient  h  so  creimeient 
De  si  k  Lundres  ne  finerent :  Ke  li  Normanz  prez  lee  sueient/* 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  many  were  drowned  through  their  eagerness  to  cross 
the  bridge  into  the  city. 
'  See  above,  p.  500. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  ''CujuB  [Haroldi]  morte  audita,  Comites  Edwinus 
et  Morkanis  ....  Londoniam  venere.'*  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  less 
probably  (iii.  247),  makes  them  hear  the  news  in  London,  "apud  Londoniam 
audito  inteiitfis  Haroldi  nuntio." 

*  See  above,  p.  510. 

'  Will.  Pict.  141.     "Tum  vero  oonfluxerat  ad  ipsam  hoepes  turba  pro- 
pugnatorum,  quam,  licet  ambitu  nimis  ampla,  non  £&cile  capiebat."    So 
Guy  of  Amiens,  641 ; 

"  Hanc  bello  superata  petit  gens  improba,  sperans 

Vivere  per  longum  libera  tempus  in  h&c." 

'  Flor.  Wig.     "Aldredus  autem  Eboracends  Archiepiscopus,  et  iidem 

Comites  [Edwinus  et  Morkarus],  cum  civibus  LundoniensibuB  et  bntsecarliR, 

Clitonem  Eadgarum,  Eadmundi  Ferrei  Lateris  nepotem,  in  R^em  levaro 

voluere." 
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being  so  easy  in  October  aa  it  had  been  in  January,  chap,  xvu 
There  was  now  no  one  man  who  could,  either  by  his  birth  No  quali- 
or  by  his  personal  merits,  command  the  unanimous  YoteaidaAe 
of  the  nation.    The  late  King  had   left  sons,  but  they  ^^^L 
were  not  born  iBthelings^  sons  of  a  crowned  King ;  in-  Haibld*8 
deed  they  were  most  likely  not   even  born  in  lawful  ^{^^^ 
wedlock.^    They  had  therefore  no  claim  even  to  a  con- 
stitutional preference,  and  young  and  undistinguished  as 
they  were,  they  could  have   no  claim  on  the  score  of 
personal  merit.     There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  names 
of  the  three  sons  of  Harold,  Eadmund,  Magnus,  and  God- 
wine,  were  so  much   as  mentioned^   in  the   debates  of 
the  Witan.    The  Crown  thus  passed  away  for  ever  &om 
the  newly  chosen  dynasty.     Had  Harold's  two  brothers  Loss  of 
Uved,  things  might' have  gone  otherwise.     One  cannot  g^^ 
doubt  that  Gyrth  was  in  every  way  worthy  to  reign,  and 
we  can  believe  that  the  voice  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia 
at  least  would  have  been  raised  in  favour  either  of  him 
or  of  Leofwine.    But  the  two  heroes  had  &llen  with  their 
King  and  brother;  young  Wulfnoth  was  personally  un- 
distinguished   and  was  &r  away   in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  no  candidate  from  the  House   of  God  wine  was 
forthcoming.     Looking  to  the  other  great  Houses,  there  Waliheof 
was  one  whose  name  was  soon  to  become  iamous  and  ^^ 
honoured  among  Englishmen ;   but  as  yet  Waltheof  the  eniw*»«d« 


^  See  Appendix  BR. 

'  Guy  of  AmienB  (645)  has  here  a  very  gbgolar  statement ; 
**  Una  postramum  zectoreB  atque  potentee 
Tali  oomdlio  conBnluere  tM : 
Scilicet  ut  puemm  natitm  de  traduee  Regis 
Hi  Begem  aacrent^  ne  dne  Bege  forent.** 
**  Tradux  Begis"  must  mean  eithw  Godwine  or  Harold.     In  an  eariier  pas- 
sage (472)  it  means  Gkxlwine.    The  passage  then  implies  that  either  a 
brother  or  a  son  of  Harold  was  chosen.     I  do  not  however  take  this  as 
showing  that  there  really  was  any  movement  in  fevour  of  one  of  Harold's 
sons,  but  rather  that  Guy  fanded  that  Eadgar  was  a  son  or  brother  of 
Harold. 
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OHAP.  zvi.  son  of  Siward  had  not  shown  himself  as  a  leader  of  men,^ 
and  the  Earldom  which  he  ruled  was  the  smallest  in  the 
GMididft-     Kingdom.     In  the  House  of  Leofric  indeed  there  was  no 
Eadidiie     ^^  of  Candidates.    Eadwine  and  Morkere  were  open  to 
S^kero.    receive  any  crowns  that  they  could  get.    In  their  eyes 
no  doubt  the  happy  moment  had  come,  when  Mercian 
hands  might  grasp  the  sceptre,  if  possible  of  the  whole 
realm,  at  any  rate  of  its  northern  half.     We  do  not  hear 
what  arrangements  were  to  be   made  between  the  two 
brothers;    but  the  two  together  were  urgent  with  the 
men  of  London  to  raise  one  or  other  of  them  to  the  Im- 
perial Crown.*     But  their  hopes  were  disappointed.    There 
was  in  truth   no  general  feeling  to   which  they  could 
appeal.    The  candidature  of  Eadwine  or  Morkere  could 
have  had  no  charm  for  the  men  of  London/  of  Wessex,  or 
Election  of  of  East-Auglia.    In  the  absence  then  of  any  better  quali- 
ingEMlgw.  ^^^  candidate,  of  any  one  leader  on  whom  all  could  agree, 
the  sentiment  of  hereditary  descent  prevailed.    There  was 
one  in  the  land  who,  whatever  else  he  was,  was  the  grand- 
son of  Ironside,  the  heir  of  Alfred   and   Ecgberht,  the 
last  male   of  the   stock   of  Cerdic   and  Woden.     To   fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death   of  Harold,  the  Witan 

'  As  I  before  said,  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  Waltheofs 
presence  or  absence  at  Senlac.  A  priori^  it  is  about  equally  strange  if  he 
stayed  away  and  if,  being  there,  he  came  back  alive.  Snorro,  who  still  calls 
Waltheof  Harold*s  brother,  unhesitatingly  takes  him  to  the  battle ;  "  par 
vor6  )j&  med  Haralldi  braedor  bans  Sveinn  (!)  oc  Gyrdir  oc  Vallddfr  Jarl." 
(Johnstone,  p.  218 ;  Laing,  iii.  95.)  But  he  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of 
an  exploit  of  Waltheof  after  the  battle,  the  burning  of  a  hundred  Normans 
who  had  taken  shelter  in  a  wood,  which  seems  to  be  transfeired  from  Wal- 
theofs doings  at  York  in  1068.  See  above,  p.  374.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Legend  of  Siward  (Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  ii.  iii)  expressly 
denies  that  Waltheof  was  at  Senlac ;  "  Comes  Waldevus  non  interfuit  con- 
flictui  quum  Dux  Willelmus  Bastardus  Anglos  oppressit  et  devicit."  The 
conflicting  authorities  are  about  equally  worthless. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  247.  "Edwinus  et  Morcardus,  arnpl®  spei  fra- 
tres,  ....  urbanos  sollicitaverant  ut  alterutrum  in  regnum  sublcva- 
rent." 
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of  England  called  on  the  young  libeling  Eadgar  to  ohaf.  xyi. 
ascend  the  throne  of  his  fathers/ 

It  is  vain  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  choice.     It  could  The  clioioe 

bad,  but 

be  justified  only  by  the  sad  truths  that  any  King  was  unavoid- 
better  than  no  King  at  all,  and  that  at  that  moment  no  ^    * 
better  King  was  forthcoming.     There  may  even  have  been 
a  faint  hope  that  William  might  be  satisfied  with  the 
overthrow  of  his  personal  enemy^  and  that  he  would  not 
press  his  claims  against  one  who  had  never  wronged  him, 
one  who  might  pass  as  the  heir,  who  was  certainly  the 
next  of  kin,  of  the  deceased  King  for  whom  he  professed 
so  deep  a  reverence.      How  far  the  choice  was  strictly 
unanimous  we  know  not.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Eadwine  Eadwine 
and  Morkere,  seeing  no  hopes  of  their  own  elevation,  gave  ke^  agree 
a  formal  consent  to  the  election  of  Eadgar.^     On  the  other  *?  ^® 

°  electaozi. 

hand  we  find  it  hinted  that  the  Bishops  opposed  the  choice  Oppodtioa 
of  the   -Stheling.^     We  know   not  how  many   of    the  of  the 

Bishops. 

*  See  the  quotation  from  Florence  in  p.  534.   So  Will.  Pict.  140.   "  Regem 

statuerant  Edgarum  Athelinum,  ez  Edwardi  Regis  nobilitate,  annis  pue* 
rum.**  Ord.  Vit.  50  a  D.  "Interemto  Heraldo,  Stigandus  Cantuariensb 
ArohiepisoopuB,  et  prseclari  Comites  Eduinus  et  Morcarus,  aliique  primates 
Anglorum  qui  Senlado  bello  non  interfuerunt,  Edgarum  Clitonem  filium 
Eduardi  Regis  Hunorum  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  651],  filii  Edmundi  Imesids,  id  est 
Ferrei'Lateris,  Regem  statuerunt.**  So  again,  778  B.  **  Edgarus  Adelingus, 
quern  Angli  quondam  poet  mortem  Haraldi  regem  sibi  frustra  prsefeoerant.*' 
Benoit  (37742),  translating  William  of  Poitiers,  says ; 
"Esleu  unt  e  fait  seignor  En  firent  rei :  kar  por  morir 

D*un  chevalier  mult  jent  meschin      Ne  porreient-il-oe  soffiir 
Qui  ert  apeld  Addelin,  Qu'eussent  rei  en  Engleterre 

De  la  lignde  au  bon  Ewart ;  Qu^estraiz  e  nez  fut  d*autre  terre.** 

Fust  od  dutance  ou  k  regart, 
Yet  young  Eadgar  was  hardly  more  than  an  "RngHgTmrii^Ti  by  courtesy. 

*  This  is  implied  in  the  quotation  from  Florence  in  p.  534. 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  347.  "  OBsteri  prooeres  Edgarum  eUgerent,  si  Epi- 
seopos  assertores  haberent."  The  "  ceeteri  proceres  **  are  opposed  to  Eadwine 
and  Morkere.  "  Sed  proximo  uigente  periculo  et  domestice  litis  disddio, 
nee  illud  quidem  effectum."  The  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  several  ac* 
counts  may,  I  think,  be  reooncQed  by  assuming  the  course  of  events  to  have 
been  as  I  have  given  it  in  the  text.  Men  hardly  knew  how  to  describe  an 
election  which  was  followed  by  an  abdication  of  the  King-elect  before  the 
day  of  coronation  came. 
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CHAP.  xvi.  English  Bishops  were  at  Uiis  time  in  London.     It  is 
jJ^T^     certain  that  the  two  Primates^  Stigand  and  Ealdred^  were 
^igP"^  both  present,  and  that  both  agreed  to  the  electioA  of 
Eadgar.^    It  woald  seem  also  that  Wulfstan  of  Woreester 
The  oppo^  and  Walter  of  Hereford  were  in  the  city.^    Now  we  may 
U^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  <^y  i&fliience  which  belonged  to  the  Bishop 
^^       of  the  diocescj  the  Norman  William,  would  be  put  forth  to 
Buhope.     hinder  the  election  of  Eadgar.    A  Norman  prelate  might 
now,   without  dishonour,  recommend  submission  to  the 
armed  candidate  of  his  own  race.    Even  Wulfstan,  the 
friend  of  Harold,  might  not  feel  himself  equally  bound 
to  Eadgar,  and  his  later  conduct  may  perhaps  show  that, 
in  &ce  of  the  invasion  of  William^  he  was  not  unlikely 
to  play  the  part  of  Jeremiah  in  £eu»  of  the  invasion  of  Nabu- 
chodonosor.     We  may  suspect  too  that  the  Lotharingian 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  his  brethren  of  Wells  and  Sher- 
borne, would  not  be  specially  zealous  in  the  national 
cause.     We  need  not  suspect  them  of  actual  treason,  but 
to  exhort  to  submission  to  the  Conqueror  after  the  death 
of  Harold  would  have  quite  another  look  from  an  attempt 
to  weaken  the  national  power  of  resistance  while  the  King 
still  lived.     Even  a  national  and  patriotic  writer,  speaking 
with  the  experience  of  a  few  weeks  later,  argues  that  an 
early   submission   would    have    been    the  wisest  course.^ 
The  minds  of  foreign  churchmen  would  be  specially  open 


^  Ealdred,  as  we  have  seen,  is  mentioned  by  Florence,  who,  as  a  Wor- 
cester man,  traces  his  career  with  special  interest ;  the  Norman  writers 
mention  Stigand,  naturally  the  more  prominent  of  the  two  Primates  in  their 
eyes.  So  Will.  Pict.  140  (followed  by  Benot^  37731) ;  "Interea  Stigandus 
Gaatuariensb  Archiprsesul,  qui,  sicut  excellebat  opibus  atque  dignitate,  ita 
oonsultis  plurimum  apud  Anglos  poterat,  cum  fiUis  Algardl  aliisque  prse* 
potentibus,  proelium  minantur." 

'  They  are  mentioned  a  Uttle  later  by  Florence  among  the  Bishops  and 
others  who  submitted  to  William  at  Berkhampstead. 

'  The  Worcester  Chronicler,  after  describing  the  submission  at  Berk- 
hampstead, adds,  **  And  ]>mi  waes  micel  unrsed  ]^t  man  seror  swa  ne  dyde, 
|>a  hit  God  betan  nolde  for  unmi  synnum." 
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to  those  spiritual  inflaences  which  William  had  learned  how  chap.  xyi. 
to  array  on  his  side.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to 
argue  that,  in  the  great  assize  of  Senlac,  the  judgement  of 
God  had  been  openly  given  on  behalf  of  the  invader,  and 
that  those  who  continued  to  fight  against  him  would  draw 
on  themselves  the  guilt  of  fighting  agamst  God. 

But  such  arguments,  if  used,  were  as  yet  of  none  effect.  Eadgar 
Young  Eadgar  was  regularly  elected  King.     Whether  he  J|^""°*^^ 
was  crowned  we  are  not  distinctly  told.     Every  motive  of  ®^^^®*^' 
policy  would  plead   for  a  coronation  as   speedy  as  the 
coronation  of  Harold.     But  the  election  of  Harold  had 
taken  place  during  one  of  the  Church's  solemn  seasons, 
and  it  was  possible  to  perform  the  ceremony  before  the 
festival  was  over.     But,  if  the  coronation  of  Eadgar  was  to 
take  place  on  one  of  the  days  usually  chosen  for  such 
solemnities,  it  would  have  to  be  delayed  till  the  feast  of 
Christmas.     In  all  likelihood  the  rite  was  fixed  for  that  The  coro- 
festival,  and,  when  the  festival  came,  the  rite  had  to  be^^^jy 
done  on  another.     Eadgar  then  never  was  full  King,  King  2^^?i^ 
crowned  and  anointed.     But  his  authority  was  acknow-  mas. 
ledged,  and  he  did  at  least  one  kingly  act.     The  Golden  Death  of 
Borough  of  Saint  Peter  lacked  an  Abbot.     The  patriot  jje^tic, 
Leofric,  wounded  in  the  great  battle,  had  found  his  way  |^<^®'^*'®' 
home,  and  had  died  on  the  festival  of  All  Saints.^     The  Bi«!U'"'''" 
monks  of  his  house  forthwith  chose  their  Provost  Braiia  Abbot, 
as  his  successor,  and  sent  him  to  Eadgar  for  the  royal  ^^^* 
confirmation.*     His  reception  was  favourable ;  he  received  Eadgar. 


^  See  above,  p.  500. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.  "  Da  cusan  Y&  munecas  to  abbot  Brand  proucet, 
forffan  pset  he  wss  swi'Se  god  man,  and  swiGe  wis ;  and  senden  him  ))a  to 
JEdgar  A^eling, /ort5a«  )>et  )»e  landfolc  toendon  pat  he  sceolde  cyng  frut'Scn." 
These  words  certainly  seem  to  me  to  imply  that  Eadgar  was  not  "  full  King," 
that  he  was  not  crowned.  Thierry  places  the  story  of  Brand  later,  after 
William's  coronation,  perhi^  becaose  the  Chronicler  goes  on  to  speak  of 
"  cyng  Willelm,"  or  because  Hugo  Candidus  (47),  translating  the  Chronicle, 
goes  still  further,  and  says  **  pro  qua  re  iratus  est  nimis  contra  eum  jam 

VOL.  III.  Mm 
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OHAF.  xvh  his  staff  from  the  hands  of  the  j^theling.^  But  we  shall 
see  that  this  acknowledgement  of  the  national  candidate 
on  the  part  of  the  monks  of  Peterborough  was  a  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  the  invader  which  called  for  a  heavy  atone- 
ment. 
The  The  nation  had  thus  chosen  a  successor  to  the  King 

and  others  who  had  died  on  Senlac.  The  cry  of  every  patriot  heart 
^^^  was  for  a  vigorous  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  invader. 
*»**l®'  The  citizens  of  London,  above  all,  were  eager  to  hazard 
Chances  of  another  battle.^     The  chances  of  such  an  enterprise  were 

resistsnce. 

still  &x  from  bemg  hopeless.  The  slaughter  of  Fulford^  of 
Stamfordbridge,  and  of  Senlac  had  indeed  been  frightfol^ 
and,  as  ever,  it  had  &llen  most  heavily  on  the  best  portions 
of  the  army,  on  the  King's  Thegns  and  the  Housecarls. 
Still  the  strength  of  England  was  far  from  being  broken, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  iGlfred  or  Eadmund  would  have 
been  fully  ready  to  risk  a  fourth  battle.  But  there  was 
no  i£lfred  or  Eadmund  now  to  lead  the  forces  of  England. 
The  King-elect  was  young  and  inexperienced,^  and  those 
whom  England  looked  to  as  her  leaders  again  proved 
Eadwine  faithless.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  had  consented  to  the 
kere  with-  election  of  Eadgar,  as  nine  months  before  they  had  con- 
forces  *"^  sented  to  the  election  of  Harold.  But  of  giving  loyal 
support  to  either  prince  they  never  dreamed.  The  forces 
of  Northumberland  were  again  refused  to  the  defence  of 
Wessex,  For  Wessex,  for  East-Anglia,  Eadgar  and 
William  might  strive  as  they  would.  William  would 
perhaps  be  content  with  that  portion  of  the  realm  which 

intmciua  JRex/*  which  of  course  is  true.     But  the  entry  in  the  Chronicle  was 
evidently  made  later  than  1066,  perhaps  after  the  sad  events  of  1070. 
»  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.     "  And  se  ^tJeling  hit  him  geatte  J>a  bli))olice." 
*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     "Ad  pugnam  descendere  multi  se  paravere."     He 
had  just  before  spoken  of  the  citizens  and  the  "butsecarls."     Cf.  Guy  of 
Amiens,  653 ; 

''  Spandt  &ma  volans  quod  habet  Londonia  Begem ; 
Gaudet  et  Anglorum  qui  superest  populus." 
^  On  the  age  of  Eadgar  see  Appendix  SS. 
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formed  the  immediate  possession  of  the  personal  foe  whom  ohap.  xti. 
he  had  overthrown.  With  the  House  of  Leofric,  with  the 
men  of  Northumberland,  William  had  no  quarrel.  Per- 
haps he  might  be  content  not  to  attack  them.  At  all 
events,  the  forces  of  Northumberland  and  North-western 
Mercia  would  bo  better  kept  back  for  the  defence  of  their  *^ 
own  homes.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  then,  with  the  levies 
of  their  earldoms,  withdrew  to  Northumberland,  and  left 
Eadgar  and  England  to  their  fate.^ 

This  was  the  consummation  of  the  manifold  treasons  of  BesUtanoe 


the  sons  of  iElfgar.     An  united  England  might  yet  have  after  the 
held  out ;   for  a  divided  England  there  was  no  hope.     A  ^^^ 
people  who  could  not  agree  under  any  leader  of  their  own  ^^^' 
race,  became  of  necessity  the  prey  of  the  stranger.^     But 
the  fault  rested  wholly  with  the  men  who  put  their  own 
selfish  interests  before  the  public  welfare.     The  patriotic  •^ 
zeal  of  the  men  of  London  was  thwarted  by  the  base 
secession  of  the  Northern  traitors.     By  their  act  all  was 
lost.    After  the  day  of  Senlac  William  never  again  met  No  further 
Englishmen  in  a  pitched  battle.     He   met  with  niuch  ^^^jj^^. 
gallant  local  resistance  before  his  power  was  fully  estab-  ^.?8*"^ 
lished  over  the  whole  land.     But  never  again  did  he  see 
the  forces  of  all  England,  or  even  the  forces  of  all  Wessex, 
drawn  out  against  him.     Indeed  it  does  not  seem  that  any 
English  weapon,  save  those  of  the  great  city  itself,  was 
again  lifted  against  him  till  his  formal  investiture  with 

*  Flor.  W'ig.  1076.  "lidem  oomitee  ....  cum  eo  se  pugnam  inituioe 
promisere,  aed  ....  suum  auxilium  ab  eis  referaxere  et  cum  suo  exerdtu 
domum  redieruni.*'  So  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  iii.  347 ;  "  Quod  [their 
own  election]  frusira  conati,  Northanhimbriam  diacesaerant,  ex  luo  oon- 
jectantes  ingenio  numquam  illuc  Willelmum  ease  venturum."  The 
two  accounts  fill  up  gaps  in  each  other,  but  there  is  no  essential  contra- 
diction. 

^  Will.  Malms,  u.  s.  "  Ita  Angli,  qui,  in  unum  coeuntes  sententiam^ 
{)otui8Hent  patriae  reformare  ruinam,  dum  nullum  ex  suis  volunt,  aUenum 
induxerunt.'"  This  distinct  assertion  of  the  possibility  of  successful  resist- 
ance after  Senlac  Hhould  be  noted. 

M  m    2 
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OHAF.  XVI.  the  kingsliip  of  England  enabled  him  to  treat  all  further 
opposition  as  rebellion. 

WiUiam         "While  England  was  thus  betrayed  and  ruined  within 

HastingB.    the  walls  of  London^  the  Conqueror  was,  step  by  step, 

October  15.  ^akij^g  possession  of  the  devoted  land.    He  had  returned, 

as  we  have  seen,  to  Hastings  (October  15),  in  the  hope 

of  receiving  an  immediate  submission.^     In  that  hope  he 

abode  in  his  camp  for  five  days.^     During  that  time  he 

also  received    some    reinforcements    from    Normandy  to 

supply  the   heavy  losses  which  the  battle  had  caused  in 

his  army.^     As  no  English  homagers  came  in  to  him,  he 

now  thought  it  time  to  set  forth  to  follow  up  his  great 

He  does      success  by  force  of  arms.     But  he  had  no  intention  of 

at  once  on  marching  at  once  upon  London.     It  again  was  William's 

London,      policy  to  bide  his  time.     He  no  doubt  folly  understood  the 

state  of  the  case ;  he  felt  certain  that  the  divided  land,  shorn 

of  its  one  bom  leader,  would  never  come  together  for  any 

general  or  effective  resistance.     He  knew  that  in  a  short 

time  either  he  would  be  able  to  overcome  local  resistance 

piecemeal,  or  else  the  English,  unable  to  unite  under  a 

single  native  chief,  would  submit  to  him  in  sheer  despair. 

It  was  therefore  his  policy  not  to  hasten.     But  it  was 

equally  his  policy  not  to  remain  idle.     His  policy  in  fact 

was  much  the  same  in  England  as  it  had  been  in  Maine. 

*  See  above,  p.  523. 

»  Wid.  Amb.  597  ; 

''  Uastingae  portils  castris  turn  quinque  diebus 
Mansit,  et  ad  Doveram  vertit  abinde  viam." 
The  affiur  of  Romney  is  passed  by. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "He  for  iipp  mid  eallon  his  here  \>e  him  to  lafe 
VJceSf  and  him  8y^"5an  fram  ofer  b£  com."  See  above,  p.  435.  The  words 
in  Italics  mark  William's  loss  as  more  serious  than  might  have  been  gathered 
from  the  run  of  the  story.  So  Annales  Altahenses  (Pertz,  xx.  818)  ;  "Ke- 
tulerunt  ergo  nobis,  qui  eodem  bello  interfuere,  duodecim  millia  hominum  ex 
parte  vincentiimi  cecidisse.  Quanti  autem  ex  parte  victorum  sint  mortui 
baud  facile  fuit  numero  oomprehendere." 
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Political  and  military  reasons  alike  bade  him  to  secure  ohap.  xvi. 
the  south-eastern  portions  of  England  before  he  hazarded 
any  attack  on  the  great  city.     Six  days  therefore  after  the 
battle^  William  began  his  eastward  march  along  the  south 
coast. 

The  first  point  which  he  reached  was  Romney,  where  he  Henuurehes 
was  within  the  borders  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kent.  October  20! 
Romney  was,  in  those  days,  no  less  than  Pevensey^  a 
famous  haven^   but    the    physical    agencies  which   have 
wrought  so  much  change  along  that  whole  line  of  coast, 
have  destroyed  the  importance  of  the  town  by  removing 
the  sea  from  its  immediate  neighbourhood.^     Like  most  of 
the   havens  of  this  coast,   it  was  endowed  with  special 
privileges^  and  in  return  for  them  it  was  bound  to  take 
its  share  in  the  naval  defence  of  the  land.^    The  men  of 
Romney  had  not  been  slack  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 
They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  at  some  time  before  the  great  Norman 
battle,^  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  Norman  stragglers,  for  S^iS* 
whose  blood  William  now  came  to  take  veng^nce.    It  was  I^-*"^®]^- 
his  policy  now,  as  ever,  to  be  harsh  wherever  he  met  with 
resistance  and  gentle  to  all  who  submitted  easily.     The  WiIliam*B 
line  of  his  march  was  marked  by  ceaseless  ravage,*  ravage  ^ya^. 

*  See  Earle,  Parallel  Chronicles,  315-317. 

'  Domesday,  4  h.  "  Rex  habet  omne  servitimn  ab  eis,  et  ipei  habent 
omnes  consuetudinee  et  alias  forisfactas  pro  servitio  maris,  et  sunt  in  manu 
regis." 

'  See  above,  p.  41 2. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  **  He  f5r  upp  mid  eallon  bis  here  .  .  .  and  her- 
gode  ealne  )H)ne  ende  |>e  he  oferferde."  So  Florence;  "Interea  Comes 
Willelmus  Suth-Saxoniam,  Cantiam,  Suthamtunensem  provindam,  Suth- 
regiam,  Middel-Saxoniam,  Heortfordensem  proyindam  devastabat,  et  villas 
cremare  hominesque  interfioere  non  cessabat."  This  quite  upsets  the  con- 
trary description  in  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iii.  247);  "Sensim  ergo 
Willelmus,  ut  triumphatorem  decebat,  cum  exerdtu,  non  hostili  sed  regall 
modo  progrediens,  urbem  regni  maximom  Londoniam  petit."  The  notion  of 
a  peaceful  progress  was  probably  suggested  by  the  quiet  surrender  of  so 
many  towns,  or  by  the  later  march  firom  Berkhampstead  to  London ;  but  then 
it  was  simply  through  the  terror  of  William^s  ravages  that  the  towns  sur- 
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CHAP.  XVI.  inflicted,  no  doubt,  like  the  ravages  before  the  battle,  with 
a  deliberate  purpose.  Before  the  battle^  he  had  wished  to 
provoke  Harold  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  suffering 
subjects.^  He  now  wished  to  strike  terror,  and  thereby 
to  bring  about  submission.     Harrying  then  as  he  went, 

His  yen-     William  reached  Romney.     The  words  which  set  forth  his 

gOKDce  at  . 

Bomney.     doings  there  are   short,  pithy,  and   terrible.     *'He  took 

what  vengeance  he  would  for  the  slaughter  of  his  men."  * 
He  The  next  point  of  his  march  was  one  where  he  might 

marches 

to  Dover,    look   to   be   checked  by  an  obstacle    such   as  he  would 

^^'  seldom  meet  with  in  any  part  of  the  land  which  he  had 

entered.*     The  famous  cliff"  of  Dover  was  already  defended 

Dover        by  a  castle  before  which  William  mi&rht  have  looked  for  a 

Castle. 

siege  as  long  and  as  weary  as  those  which  he  had  gone 
through  before  Brionne,  Domfront,  and  Arques.  The  town 
of  Dover  lies,  like  that  of  Hastings,  between  two  heights. 
The  easternmost  of  the  two  had  been  made  a  post  of  defence 
in  the  days  of  the  ancient  conquerors,  and  it  had  not  been 
neglected  either  by  the  Kentish  Kings  or  by  the  West- 
Saxon  rulers  who  succeeded  them.  The  tower  of  Roman 
work,  the  famous  Pharos,  is  still  there;  there  too  is  an 


rendered.     Compare  the  surrender  of  London  to  Swegen  in  1013.     See 
vol.  i.  p.  358. 

*  See  above,  p.  413. 

'  Will.  Pict.  139.  ''Humatis  aiitem  suis,  dieposiUlque  custodi^  Hastingas 
eum  Btrenuo  pncfecto,  Romamerium  accedens,  quam  placuit  pcenam  exegit 
pro  clade  suorum."  The  afiair  of  Romney  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  no 
other  writer,  except  Bcnolt,  who  follows  William  of  Poitiers,  and  thus 
(37686)  translates  the  last  words  ; 

"  Por  e'en  ert  mult  vers  eus  irio, 
Laidement  lor  fist  comparer." 
^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  137.      The  same  remark  on  the  absence  of  castles  in 
England  is  made  by  Waoe  (6454)  when  describing  the  conquest  of  England 
by  Swegen ; 

**N*i  aveit  gaires  fortelesce,  Maiz  li  Barunz  de  Normendie, 

Ne  tur  de  pierre  ne  bretesce,  Quant  il  orent  la  Seignoric, 

Se  n^eflteit  en  vieille  cit6,  Tirent  chastels  h  fermetez 

Ki  dose  fiifit  d*antiquit^ ;  Turs  de  pierre,  murs  h  fossez." 


»» 
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ancient  church,  lately  recovered  from  desecration^  which  chap.  xvi. 
dates  from  the  earliest  days  of  English  Christianity.^     Few 
buildings  in  England  show  us  so  well  how  the  first  be- 
lievers of  our  race  strove,  under  the  guidance  of  Roman 
missionaries^  to  reproduce  the  works  of  Roman  skill  in 
their  lowlier  temples.     The  eye  of  Earl  Harold  had  marked  Works  q£ 
the  importance  of  the  site,  and  the  spot  which   lay  so  Dover, 
temptingly  open  to  an  invading  enemy  had  been  made 
secure  against  all  attack.^     It  may  well  be  that  the  evil 
deed  of  Eustace  had  caused  special  heed  to  be  given  to  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  town.     And   Harold,  the 
observant  pilgrim   and  traveller,   who    had    so  carefully 
studied  all  that  Gaul  had  to  ofier  him,  as  he  introduced 
the  latest  improvements  of  Norman  ecclesiastical  art  into 
his  church  at  Waltham^  introduced  also  the  latest  improve- 
ments of  Norman  military  art  into  his  castle  at  Dover.^    A  Strength  of 
fortress  arose^  of  whose  strength^  both  from  its  position  and 
from  its  defences,  Norman  writers  speak  with  ail  respect ; 
a   fortress  whose   fame   had   crossed   the   sea,  and  whose 

'  The  history  of  the  church  in  Dover  Castle  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Mr.  Puckle  in  his  work  on  the  Church  and  Castle  of  Dover  (Oxford,  1864), 
but  his  argument  is  somewhat  obscured  by  dreams  about  the  ancient  British 
Church.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  existing  building  dates  from  the  time 
of  Eadbald,  an  opinion  in  which  I  am  confirmed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

»  Wid.  Amb.  603  ; 

**  Est  ibi  mens  altus,  strictum  mare,  littus  opacum  ; 
Hinc  hostes  dtius  Anglica  Regna  petunt. 
Sed  castrum  Doverse  pendens  a  vertioe  mentis, 
Hostes  rejiciens,  littora  tuta  fadt." 
William  of  Poitiers  also  (140)  enlarges  on  the  strength  of  the  position; 
''  Situm  est  id  castellum  in  rupe  mari  contigu&,  qus  naturaliter  acuta  undi- 
que  ad  hoc  ferramentis  elaborata  incisa,  in  speciem  muri  directissimA  alti- 
tudine,  quantum  ea^ttsB  jactus  permetiri  potest,  oonsurgit,  quo  in  latere 
unda  marin&  alluitur.** 

'  That  the  castle  which  William  found  was  the  work  of  Harold  seems 
implied  in  the  demand  of  William  as  described  by  William  of  Poitiers  (108) 
that  Harold  should  give  up  to  him  "  Castrum  Doveram,  studio  atque  sumptu 
suo  communitum.*'  The  castle  already  fortified  by  Harold  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  other  castles  which  were  to  be  built  "  ubi  voluntas  Duels  e» 
firmari  juberet." 
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oHAP.xvi.  gurrender  William  was  said  to  have  specially  demanded  as 
being  the  surrender  of  one  of  the  keys  of  England/  The 
castle  on  the  cliff  was  commonly  deemed  to  be  safe  against 
all  assailants,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  people  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  had  sought  for  shelter  within  its  precincts 
when  the  invading  host  drew  nigh.^ 
Dover  That  a  fortress  like  this  should  have  been  surrendered 

without  without  a  blow  not  only  moves  our  indignation,  but  moves 
'®"^'*""*'  our  amazement  also,  when  we  think  of  the  valour  which 
Englishmen  had  just  before  shown  at  Senlac  and  which 
they  were  again  to  show  at  York  and  at  Ely.^  English- 
men were  undoubtedly  far  better  used  to  fighting  pitched 
battles  than  they  were  to  either  the  defence  or  the  attack 
of  fortified  places.  And  it  has  been  conjectured  with  some 
likelihood  that  the  garrison  placed  to  defend  the  castle 
against  attack  from  the  sea  might,  when  the  invader  had 
actually  landed  at  another  point,  have  joined  the  King^s 
muster  and  have  fought  and  died  along  with  the  rest  of 
his  personal  following.*  Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  fact 
IS  certain.  Before  William  had  thrown  up  a  bank  or 
shot  an  arrow  against  the  castle  of  Dover,  town  and  castle 
were  freely  surrendered  into  his  hands.^     It  was  now  as 

*  See  above,  pp.  242,  345. 

*  Will.  Pict.    139.     "Hinc  Doveram  contendit,  ubi  populiim  innume- 
rabilem  congregatum  acceperat,  quod  locus  ille  inexpugnabilis  videbatur.'* 

'  lb.     "  Ejus  propinquitate  Angli  perculsi,  neque  naturae  vel  operis  mu- 
nimento  neque  multitudini  virorum  confidunt." 

*  See  Lappenberg,  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  103,  ed.  Thorpe. 

*  Guy  of  Amiens  (599)  makes  the  men  of  Dover  meet  William  'while  still 
on  his  march  from  Romney ; 

"  Nee  medium  complerat  iter,  quum  territus  illi 
Occurrit  populus  partus  in  obsequio, 
Obtulit  et  claves  castri  portasque  reclusas  : 
Testatur  simulans  velle  subesse  sibi." 
But  William  of  Poitiers  (140)  merely  tmys  that  the  fire  took  place  "quimi 
castellani  supplices  deditionem  pararent."     It  is  possible  that  a  distinction 
may  be  drawn  between  the  town  and  the  castle,  and  that  the  castle  did  not 
surrender  till  William  entered  the  town.    "  Simulans,"  in  Guy,  must  simply 
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plainly  his  policy  to  show  himself  mild  and  dehonair  as  chap.  xvi. 
it  had  been  his  policy  at  Romney  to  show  himself  beyond  Y*^^^*™  ■ 
measure  stark.  ^     The  men  of  Dover  were,  according  to 
William's  code,  rebels  who  had  laid  down  their  arms^  and 
who  were  therefore  entitled  to  pardon.     To  do  them  any 
wanton  harm  was  wholly  against  his  scheme  of  conduct. 
But  some  of  the  unruly  soldiers  of  his  army  felt  themselves  The  town 
defrauded  of  their  expected  plunder,  and  they  betook  them-  uily 
selves  to  the  wonted  Norman  means  of  destruction.     Fire   '"'*^' 
was  as  freely  used  at  Dover  as  it  had  been  at  Mayenne  or  at 
Dinan^  but  this  time  it  was  used  without  any  order  from 
Duke  William  for  its  use.     A  large  part  of  the  town  was 
bumed.2     But  the  politic  liberality  of  the  Duke  made  good  WflUam 
their  losses  to  the  owners  of  the  destroyed  houses,^  and  good  the 
the  offenders  were  only  sheltered  from  punishment  by  their  o^J^era.  * 
numbers  and  by  the  baseness  of  their  condition.^    William 
remained  at  Dover  eight  days.     He  further  strengthened 

mean  that  the  submission  was  forced,  and  contraxy  to  the  real  wishes  of 
those  who  made  it ;  he  clearly  does  not  mean  to  imply  any  treachery. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

'  Will.  Pict.  140.  '' Aimigeri  'ezercitus  nostii  prseds  cupidine  ignem 
injecenmt.  Flamma  levitate  su&  volitans  pleraqoe  corripuit."  Guy  does 
not  mention  the  fire,  but  William*s  account  is  confirmed  by  Domesday,  i ; 
**  In  ipso  primo  adventu  ejus  [Regis  Willelmi]  in  Angliam  fuit  ipsa  villa 
combusta.** 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  "Dux,  nolens  incommoda  eorum  qui  secum  dedi- 
tionaliter  agere  coBperant,  pretium  dedit  restituendarum  sedium,  aliaque 
amissa  recompensavit."  Guy,  on  the  other  hand  (607),  uses  words  which 
might  be  understood  as  meaning  that  William  expelled  the  English  in- 
habitants and  planted  a  Norman  colony ; 

"  Clavibus  aoceptis,  Rex  intrann  moenia  castri, 
Pnecipit  Angligenis  evacuare  domes. 
Hos  introduxit  per  quos  sibi  regna  subegit, 
Unumquemque  suum  misit  ad  hospitium.** 

Certainly  Domesday  shows  singularly  few  English  owners  at  Dover,  but  this 
is  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  the  severe  administration  of  Odo  than  to  any 
acts  of  William  at  this  time.  And  Guy  perhaps  only  meant  that  William 
quartered  his  sick  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants. 

^  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.  **  Severius  animadverti  pnecepisset  in  auctores  incendii, 
ni  vilitas  et  numerositas  ipsorum  ooctiltavisset  eoe." 
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CHAP.  XVI.  the  fortifications  of  the  castle/  which  now  received  that 

5®^.      Norman  garrison  with  which  Harold  had  failed  to  people 

ens  the       it.     The  sick,  who  were  a  numerous  body,  were  left  be- 

bind,  and  William   marched   on,  ready  to   receive   other 

surrenders  or  to  subdue  other  enemies.^ 

The  The  politic  severity  of  William  at  Romney  and  his  no 

towns         less  politic  lenity  at  Dover  did  their  work  thoroughly, 

submit.       There  was  no  King,  no  national  army,  in  the  field ;  each 

town  or  district  had  to  shift  for  itself  and  to  defend  itself 

how  it  could.   The  examples  of  Romney  and  Dover  showed 

that,  for  each  isolated  place,  submission  was  a  safer  course 

He  than  resistance.    The  fear  of  William's  name  fell  upon  all 

towards      ^^^  towns  and  villages  of  Kent,  and  they  were  not  slow 

J^^l^^^  in  making  their  submission.^     First  among  them  was  the 

29), mad  re- head  of  the  ancient   kingdom,  the  famous   metropolis  of 

submission  England.^    As  William  was  on  his  march  from  Dover  to 

ra^ero^  Canterbury  (October  29),  messengers  met  him  bearing  the 

submission  of  the  city.     They  brought  hostages  and  the 

'  Will.  Pict.  140.  "Becepto  castro,  quse  minus  erant  per  dies  octo 
addidit  firmamenta." 

'  lb.  "  Custodiam  inibi  relinquens  et  dysenterid  lang^ientes.*'  He  had 
just  before  said,  "  Milites  illic  recentibus  camibus  et  aqua  utentes,  multi 
proluvio  ventris  exstincti  sunt,  plurimi  in  extremum  \'it8e  debilitati  dis- 
crimen."     Then  William  "  ad  perdomandum  quos  devicit  proficiacitur." 

'  Wid.  Amb.  6ii  ; 

*'  Illico  pervasit  terror  vicinia  castri, 

Urbes  et  burgos,  oppida  quseque  replens.'* 
Every  one  knows  the  l^end,  followed  by  Thierry  and,  hesitatingly,  also  by 
Lappenberg  (105),  about  the  Kentish  men  coming  with  boughs  in  their 
hands  and  wresting  from  William  a  confirmation  of  their  rights.  It  comes 
firom  William  Thorn,  X  Scriptt.  1 786,  and  it  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  better 
authority.  The  tale  describes  the  Kentishmen  as  led  by  Stigand,  who  was 
then  undoubtedly  in  London.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Kent  was 
better  treated  than  the  rest  of  England ;  as  it  was  put  under  Odo,  it  was 
perhaps  treated  a  little  worse.  William  no  doubt  promised  to  the  Kentish 
men  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  laws,  but  this  he  did  to  Englishmen 
everywhere.  This  legend  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  legend  of  Bimam 
liVood  going  to  Dunsinane. 

*  Will.  Pict.  140.  "Contremuit  etiam  potens  metropolis  metu,  et  ne 
fundituB  caderet  ullatenus  resistendo^  maturavit  impetrare  statum  obe- 
diendo." 
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tribute   due  by  custom  from  the  citizens  to  the  King.*  chap.  xvi. 
The  example  of  the  local  capital  was  soon  followed  hj  the 
other  towns  of  the  shire.     From  all  parts  of  Kent  men 
came  to  do  their  homage  to  the  Conqueror,  to  offer  him 
gifts,  and,  as  his  own  poet  adds,  to  kiss  his  feet.^     At  He  en- 
an  unknown  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury,  ^^1^^^ 
known  as  the  Broken  Tower,  William  pitched  his  camp.  Tower. 

^  ^October  31. 

and^  like  his  rival  earlier  in  the  year,^  he  was  here  some- 
what checked  in  his  progress  by  a  severe  sickness.^  Like  hu  tick- 
Harold,  he  is  said  to  have  struggled  with  all  his  power 
against  the  weakness  of  the  flesh ;  but  it  is  plain  that  his 
sickness  acted  as  a  real  check  to  his  advance,  for  he  stayed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kentish  capital  for  a  whole 
month.^  But  even  this  time  of  unwilling  inaction  was 
not  wasted.  Where  William  could  not  be  present  in  the 
fleshy  he  could  be  present  by  the  terror  of  his  name  and 
in  the  persons  of  his  messengers.     Kent  and  Sussex  might 


'  Will.  Pict.  140.     "  Occumint  ultro  Cantuarii  hand  procul  a  Doverft, 
jurant  fidelitatem,  dant  obeddee."     So  Guy,  613  ; 

**  Nobilior  reliquis  urbs  Cantorberia  dicta, 
Missis  legatis,  prima  tributa  tulit." 
•  Wid.  Amb.  615; 

**  Poet  alis  plures  nimium  sua  jura  timenteB, 
R^  sponte  suA  munera  grata  fertmt. 


Omnes  dona  fianrnt  et  sub  juga  coUa  reponunt ; 
Flexis  poplitibus  oecula  dant  pedibus.** 
He  likens  them  to  flies  settling  on  a  wound. 
'  See  above,  p.  359. 

*  Will.  Pict.  140.  "Veniens  postero  die  ad  Fractam  Turrim  castra 
metatus  est,  quo  in  loco  gravissimft  sui  corporis  valetudine  animos  £uni* 
liariimi  pari  contulerit  segritudine.'* 

^  William  of  Poitiers  goes  on,  "Yolens  autem  publicum  bonum,  ne 
exercitus  egestate  rerum  neoessariarum  laboraret,  noluit  indulgere  sibi 
moras  ibi  agendo.**  But  that  he  did  not  go  tu  from  Canterbuxy  is  plain 
from  Guy,  623 ; 

*'  Per  spatium  mensis  cum  gente  perendinat  illic, 
Po8t  alio  vadit  castra  locare  sibi." 
Guy  does  not  mention  William's  illness,  but  his  mention  of  the  month*s 
delay  quite  agrees  with  it. 
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oHiF.  zn.  now  be  looked  on  as  conqnered.    William  now  stretched 
He  Hnds    forth  his  hands  to  the  West,  and  soDcrht  for  the  submission 

Mkmntmmy  ° 

to  Win-      of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings.    Win- 

"PoMtm  oT  ^^'^^^'s  ^^  ^^^  ^^  JSl&ed  and  Cnut,  once  the  morning 
Ea4g7dL  gift  of  Emma,  was  now  again  the  moming-^;ift  and 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  widowed  Eadgyth.^  It  was 
on  every  ground,  political  and  military^  a  great  object  to 
obtain  early  possession  of  so  important  a  city.  It  was  also 
a  manifest  part  of  William's  policy  to  put  himself  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  widow  of  the  King  whose  lawful 
suooessor  he  gave  himself  out  to  be.  Out  of  deference, 
we  are  told,  to  the  widowed  Lady,  he  would  not  appear 
before  the  ciiy  in  any  military  array;  he  simply  sent 
messengers  to  the  magistrates  of  Winchester  asking  for 
■nbmiBsiou  and  tribute.'  Eadgyth,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
perhaps  actually  William's  parti^n;  at  all  events  die 
had  no  motive  to  run  any  risk  either  on  behalf  of  the 
WindiertBr  young  Eadgar  or  on  behalf  of  the  Mercian  brothers.  She 
took  counsel  with  the  chief  men  of  her  ciiy,  and  the  result 
of  their  debates  was  at  once  to  offer  their  submission  to 
the  Dukej  accompanied  with  gifts  both  from  the  Lady  and 
from  the  citizens.^  William  had  not  yet  been  two  mouths 
in  England ;  since  his  great  victory  he  had  had  no  need  to 
strike  a  blow ;  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  England,  the 

^  See  Appendix  M. 
"  Wid.  Amb.  625  ; 

"Gulnoefltram  mimt,  mand»t  primatibus  urbiB, 
Ut  fiudunt  alii,  feire  tributa  sibi. 
Hanc  Begina  tenet  Regis  de  dote  prions 
Hetguardi  :  quare  dedecus  esse  putat 
Sio  sibi  ooncessam  si  vadit  tollere  sedem ; 
Solum  vectigal  poetulat  atque  fidem." 
Hie  embassy  to  Winchester  is  not  mentioned  by  William  of  Poitiers, 
»  Wid.  Amb.  631 ; 

**  Ooa  primates  Begins  oonsulaerunt, 
niaque  conoedens  feire  petita  jubet, 
Taliter  et  Regis  pneoepto  spirat  uterque. 
Nam  domins  pariter  et  sua  dona  ferunt.^ 
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ancient  ecclesiastical  metropolis,  and  the  ancient  temporal  ohap.  xvi. 
capital,  were  already  in  his  hands. 

But  there  was  one  spot  where  another  spirit  reigned ;  London 

,    _  -         still  holdfl 

there  was  one  city  which  even  now  had  no  mind  to  bow  out. 
to  the  invader.     The  men  of  London,  whose  forefathers 
had  beaten  back  Swegen  and  Cnut^  whose  brothers  had 
died  around  the  standard  of  Harold,  were  not  men  to  sur- 
render their  mighty  city,  guarded  by  its  broad  river  and 
its  Roman  walls,^  without  at  least  meeting  the  invader  in 
the  field.     William,  master  of  Dover,   Canterbury,  andWUliam 
Winchester,  now  directed  his  march  along  the  old  Itomanfo^  London, 
road,  directly  on  the  great  city.*   He  marched  on,  ravaging;  ^J^°*^* 
burning,  and  slaughtering  as  he  went,^  and  drew  near  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river.     One  account  seems  to 
describe   him    as    occupying  Westminster — therefore    as 
crossing  the  river — as   planting  his   military  engines  by 
Saint  Peter's  minster,  and  as  beginning,  or  at  least  threat- 
ening, a  formal  siege  of  the  city.^    But  nothing  in  the 

»  Wid.  Amb.  639  ; 

**  A  Isevft  muris,  a  dextris  flumine  tuta, 
Hoetes  nee  metuit,  nee  pavet  arte  capi.** 

*  lb.  635 ; 

**  Rex  fdc  pacatuB  tentoria  ^xtk  resolyit, 

Quo  populosa  nitet  Londona  vertit  iter.** 
^  See  the  quotation  from  Florence  in  p.  533. 

*  The  expressions  of  Guy  (663  et  seqq.)  seem  distinctly  to  assert  a  siege. 
We  read,  for  instance, 

"  Densatis  castris  a  IsevA  moenia  cinxit." 

And  again, 

"  Mdi&cai  moles,  Terveds  comua  ferro, 

Fabricat  et  talpas  urbis  ad  exddium.** 

Yet  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  account  in  William  of  Poitiers. 

Guy's  description  of  Westminster  (665)  is  worth  notice ; 

**  Dimidiffi  leugse  spatio  distabat  ab  urbe 

Begia  regaUs,  ante  decora  nimis, 

Fertur  ab  antiquis  quae  Guest  vocitata  oolonis, 

Post  Petri  nomen  duxit  ab  eoclesi&. 

Providus  hanc  sedem  sibi  Rex  elegit  ad  sedem, 

Que  sibi  complacuit  jure  nee  immerito : 
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CHAP.  xYi.  whole  story  is  plainer  than  that  William  did  not  cross  the 
river  till  long  after.     A  more  credible  version  represents 
him  as  sending  before  him  a  body  of  five  hundred  knights, 
whether  simply  to  reconnoitre  or  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
Skinnuh,    something  by  a  sudden  attack.     The   citizens  sallied;   a 
Sjr •    ^kinnisH  foUowed ;   the  English  were  beaten  back  within 
Soutii-        the  walls;  the  southern   suburb  of  the  city,  Southwark, 
where   Godwine   had  waited  in  his   own  house  for  the 
gathering  of  two  memorable  assemblies,  was  given  to  the 
^  flames.^     The  pride  of  the  citizens  was  deemed  to  be  some- 
what lowered  by  this  twofold  blow ;  *  but  it  is  plain  that  Wil- 
liam did  not  yet  venture  any  direct  attack  on  the  city.    His 
ships  were  far  away,  and  the  bridge  of  London  Would  have 
been  a  spot  even  less  suited  for  an  onslaught  of  Norman 
cavalry  than  the  hill-side  of  Senlac.     He  trusted  to  the 
gi'adual  working  of  fear  and  of  isolation  even  on  the  hearts 
He  keeps    of  those  valiant  citizens.     He  kept  on  the  right  bank  of 
right  bank  ^^^  Thames,  harrying  as  he  went,  through  Surrey,  Hamp- 
^L^         shire,  and  Berkshire,  till  at  Walling^ord  a  ford  and  a  bridge 
and  supplied  safe  and  easy  means  of  .crossing  for  his  army.^ 

to  Walling-  The  Norman  invader  of  England  had  now  reached  a  spot 
ford.  which  must  have  played  no  small  part  in  the  days  of  the 

English  invaders  of  Britain.  As  the  name  of  the  earlier 
conquerors  still  lives  in  the  neighbouring  Englefield,  so  the 
Ford  of  the  Sons  of  the  Welsh  proclaims  itself  as  a  spot 

Nam,  veluti  patrum  testantur  gesta  prionim, 
Ex  Bolito  Reges  hie  diadema  fenint/* 
Guy  has  a  little  exaggerated  the  antiquity  of  V^estminster    as   a   royal 
dwelling-place. 

^  Will.  Pict.  141.  *'  Pnemisfd  illo  equites  Normanni  quingenti  egressam 
contra  se  adem  refugere  intra  moenia  impigre  compellunt,  terga  csedentes. 
Multse  <ftragi  addunt  incendium,  cremantes  quidquid  sedifidorum  dtra 
flumen  invenere."     On  South wark  as  a  dwelling-place   of  Godwine,   see 

vol.  ii.  pp.  I45»  323*  324»  603. 

*  Will.  Pict.  141.     "  Ut  malo  duplici  superba  ferocia  contundatur." 

*  lb.  "  Dux,  progrediens,  ddn  quoquoversum  placuit,  transmeato  flu- 
mine  Tamesi,  vado  simul  atque  ponte  ad  oppidum  Warengefort  pervenit." 
Yet  Wallingford  is  on  the  West  Saxon  side  of  the  river. 
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which  placed  a  check  in  their  patti,  and  whose  capture  ohap.  xvi. 
must  have  been  marked  as  a  bright  day  in  the  annals  of 
West-Saxon  victory.*  Witnesses  of  those  ancient  struggles 
are  still  there  in  form  of  the  dykes  with  which  the  Briton, 
after  the  model  of  his  Roman  masters,  had  on  three  sides 
fenced  in  his  place  of  shelter,  leaving,  as  in  his  masters' 
own  work  at  Dorchester,  the  fourth  side  to  be  guarded  by 
the  river.  Within  those  ancient  defences,  one  of  the  vast 
mounds  which  speak  of  later  days  of  English  victory 
under  Eadward  the  Unconquered  stood  ready  to  become 
at  William's  bidding  the  kernel  of  a  stronghold  from  which 
the  new  invader  might  hold  Englishmen  in  bondage.  Here 
*  at  Wallingford  William  was  in  the  shire  of  the  brave  Sheriff 
(jodric,  in  a  King's  town,  part  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  set  aside  as  a  sort  of  special  barrack  or  garrison  for 
the  King's  Housecarls.^  But  the  stout  heart  of  the  lord 
of  Fifhide  had  ceased  to  beat ;  Sheriff  and  Housecarls  alike 
had  dealt  their  last  blow  for  England  on  the  far  South- 
Saxon  hill.  No  force  was  ready  on  the  bridge  of  Walling- 
ford to  bar  the  approach  of  the  invader.  There  is  even 
reason  to  think  that  the  chief  man  of  the  place,  the  Sheriff 
of  the  neighbouring  shire  of  Oxford,  Wiggod  of  Walling- 
ford, favoured  the  progress  of  the  Norman.  He  had  been 
high  in  favour  with  Eadward,  and  he  was  afterwards  high 
in  favour  with  William,  and  a  son  of  his  lived  to  die 
fighting  for  William  in  a  more  worthy  cause.^  However  He  crosBee 
this  may  be^  William  passed  the  great  border  stream  un-  into 
hindered,  and  for  the  first  time  set  foot  on  Mercian  soil.  ^^"^^ 


*  Wallingford  must  have  been  taken  in  the  expedition  of  Cuthwulf  in  571, 
when  he  crossed  the  Thames  and  took  the  four  British  towns,  one  of  which 
is  the  neighbouring  Bensington. 

^  Domesday,  56.  "  In  Buigo  de  Walingeford.  .  .  Rex  Edwardus  habuit 
XV.  acras  in  quibus  manebant  huscarles."  The  customs  of  Wallingford  are 
given  at  great  length.  Another  provision  of  the  same  kind  for  the  House- 
carls  is  found  at  Dorchester  in  Dorwt,  Domesday,  75. 

'  On  Wiggod  of  Wallingford,  see  vol.  iv.  Appendix  C. 
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OHAP.  xYi.  He  was  now  on   the  old  battle-ground  of  Bensington, 

where  Angle  and    Saxon,   now  falling  fast    under    one 

common  bondage,  had  in  other  days  fought  out  their  border 

quarrels.^     He  passed  beneath  the  hills,  so  marked  in  the 

distance  by  their  well-known   clumps^  where  the  Briton 

had,  in  yet  earlier  days,  bid  defiance  to  the  conquerors  of 

the  world.     He  was  now  within  the  diocese  whence  the 

voice  of  England  had  driven  his  unworthy  countryman, 

the  Norman  Ulf,  the  bishop  who  did  nought  bishoplike.^ 

He  was  now  within  the  earldom  which  his  own  hand  had 

made  vacant^  when  he  avenged  the  fall  of  his  Spanish 

He  Btm      horse  by  the  fall  of  a  son  of  Godwine.^    But  he  still  did 

jjj^^^    not  march  straight  upon  London.     His  plan  evidently  was 

London ;     t;o  surround  the  city  with  a  wide  circle  of  conquered  and 

reasonof  .  * 

his  ooune.  wasted  country,  till  sheer  isolation  should  compel  its  de- 
fenders to  submit.  South  and  west  of  London,  he  was 
master  from  Dover  to  Wallingford ;  his  course  was  now  to 
march  on,  keeping  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  till  the 
lands  north  and  east  of  London  should  be  as  thoroughly 
wasted  and  subdued  as  the  lands  south  of  the  Thames. 
He  reaches  He  followed  out  this  plan  till  he  reached  Berkhampstead 
stead.  ^  ^  Hertfordshire.*  But  by  this  time  the  spirit  of  London 
itself  had  failed.  The  blow  which  had  been  dealt  at  Senlac 
had  at  last  reached  the  heart  of  England.  At  Berkhamp- 
stead the  second  act  of  William's  great  work  was  played 
out.  The  Conquest  there  received  the  formal  ratification 
of  the  conquered.^ 

The  chief  military  command  in  London  was  in  the  hands 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

«  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  112,  116,  329. 
'  See  above,  p.  484. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  **  He  hergode  .  .  [see  above,  p.  533,  note  4]  o"5 
)>8et  he  com  to  Beorhhamstede."  So  Florence ;  **  Devastabat  .  .  .  donee 
od  villam  quae  Beorcham  nominatur  veniret." 

*  On  the  submission  of  Berkhampstead,  see  Appendix  TT. 
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of  the  wounded  S taller  Ansgar,  the  Sheriff  of  the  Middle-  chap.  xvi. 
Saxons.     His  wound  was  so  severe  that  he  eould  neither  ^^•l^ 

chief  in 

walk  nor  ride,  but  was  carried  about  the  city  in  a  litter.^  oammaTid 
But  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  the  soul  of  all  the  counsels 
taken  by  the  defenders  of  London.*    The  defection  of  the 
Northern  Earls  had  left  him  the  layman  of  highest  rank  in 
the  city,  the  natural  protector  and  military  adviser  of  the 
young  King-elect.     A  tale  is  told  of  messages  which  are  Tale  of  his 
said  to  have  gone  to  and  fro  between  Ansgar  and  William.  c»tionL 
But  it  is  hard  to  know  how  far  we  ought  to  believe  a  story  ?l*^j^ 
which   implies  that    London  was    besieged  by  "William, 
which  it  certainly  was  not.'     William,  we  are  told,  sent  a  woUam's 
secret  message  to  Ansgar.     He  asked  only  for  a  formal  ^^  ™®*" 
acknowledgement   of  his  right.     Let  William   have   the 
name  of  King^  and  all  things  in  the  kingdom  should  be 
ruled  according  to  the  bidding  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  Middle- 
Saxons.^    Ansgar  listens ;  he  has  no  intention  of  yielding 
even  thus  far,  but  he  thinks  it  prudent  to  dissemble.     He  Ansgar 
summons  an  Assembly,  among  the  members  of  which  we  nn  aaaem- 
may  possibly  discern  the  forerunners  of  the  famous  Alder-  ^^L^ 
men  of  London."     He  sets  forth  the  general  sad  estate  of 

»  Wid.  Amb.  68i.     Seealwve,  pp.  501,  502. 

'  lb.  685  ; 

"  Omnibus  ille  tamen  primatibus  imperat  urbis  ; 

Ejus  in  auzilio  publica  res  agitur."  * 
'The  story  is  told  at  length  by  Guy  of  Amiens,  687  et  seqq.  These 
stories  of  secret  messages  are  always  suspicious,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mistake  of  making  London  a  besieged  town.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  Guy 
should  have  invented  the  name  and  the  whole  story  of  his  "  Ansgardus,"  and 
"AnsgarduB  "  can  (see  above,  p.  427)  be  no  one  except  the  Staller  and  SherifiP 
Ansgar.  About  the  siege,  Guy,  as  before  (see  above,  p.  541),  is  explicit. 
Ansgar  is  made  to  say  (699), 

"  Molis  et  erectsB  transcendit  machina  turres, 
Ictibus  et  lapidum  moenia  scissa  ruunt." 

*  Wid.  Amb.  689 ; 

**  Solum  Rex  vodtetur,  ait ;  sed  commoda  regni, 
Ut  jubet  Ansgardus,  subdita  cuncta  regat.'* 

*  lb.  693 ; 

"  Natu  majores,  omni  levitate  repulsa, 

Aggregat." 
VOL.  III.  N  n 
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cEAB.  xYi.  the  country  and  the  special  dangers  of  the  besieged  city.^ 

*^JP^    It  would  be  prudent  to  send  a  cunning  messenger  who 

toWHliam.  should  entrap  the  invader  with  wily  words.     Let  him  oflfer 

a  feigned  submission^  which  might  at  least  cause  delay 

Aniigar^s     and  stave  off  the    immediate    danger.^    The  messenger 

3^^^2drby  ^®^^  5  ^^^  ^  deceive  William  was  found  to  be  no  such 

WillUm,     gi^gy  matter.    The  fox — it  is  his  own  poetical  panegyrist 

who  makes  the  comparison — ^is  not  to  be  caught  in  a  trap 

laid  in  open  day.'    William  pretends  to  accept  the  pro* 

posab  of  Ansgar,  the  exact  details  of  which  are  not  told 

us.'    But  he  wins  over  the  messenger  by  crafty  speeches, 

backed  by  gifts  and  by  promises  greater  than  the  gifts.* 

The  messenger  g^oes  back  to  London  to  enlarge  on  the 

might,  the  wisdom,  the  just  rights,  and  the  various  ex- 

eellences  of  William.'    The  invader  is  one  whom  it  is  on 

Hie  "natu  majoros"  maybe  simply  the  "yldestan  )>egiias/'  but  in  London 
we  cannot  help  thinking  of  Aldennen  in  the  later  sense. 
>  Wid.  Amb.  715  ; 

"  Actutum  docilis  noster  legatus  at  hoeti 
Mittatur,  verbis  &llere  qui  satagat, 
Servitium  simulet,  necnon  et  fcedera  pacis, 

Et  dextras  dextrae  subdere,  si  jubeat." 

*  lb.  723; 

''  Sed  quia  vix  patuU  teneatur  compede  vulpes, 

Fallitur  a  Rege  fallere  quem  voluit." 
Cf.  above,  pp.  161,  487,  but  one  is  a  little  surprised  at  the  oomparison  being 
made  by  William^s  own  laureate. 

•  lb.  725  ; 

"  Namque  palam  laudat  Bex  atque  latenter  ineptat 
Quidquid  ab  Ansgardo  nuntius  attulerat." 


lb.  727; 


•  It.  735 ; 


"  Obceecat  donis  stolidum  verbisque  fefellit, 
Prcemia  promittens  innumerosa  sibi.*' 


"  Pulcrior  est  sole,  sapientior  et  Salomone, 
Promptior  est  Magno,  largior  et  Carolo." 
I  doubted  for  some  time  whether  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  had  not  cut  asunder 
"  Carolus  Magnus "  into  two  distinct  heroes  ;  but  by  "  Magnus "  we  are 
most  likely  to  understand  Cneeus  Pompeius  Magnus.     He  then  goes  on  to 
state  William's  claim  to  the  Crown  (737) ; 

**  Ck)ntulit  Eguardus  quod  Bex  donum  sibi  regni 
Monstrat  et  affirmat,  vonque  probfisee  re/ert.'' 
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every    ground    hopeless    to    resist.     His    intentions   ar^oBAP.xvi. 
friendly ;  he  offers  peace  to  the  city ;  wisdom  dictates  oi^e 
coarse  only,  that  of  immediate  submission  to  such  a  cui-  SubmiMloii 
didate  for  the  kingdom.^    The  people  applaud ;  the  Senate  jgroed  on. 
approves;    both   orders — ^their  distinct    action  is  clearly 
marked — ^vote  at  once  to  forsake  the  cause  of  the  young 
iEtheling/  and  to  make  their  submission  to  the  conquering 
Duke. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  it  is  certain  EMkir, 
that  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect  as  that  described  by  the gaidoSen 
poet  was  actually  come  to  within  the  walls  of  London.  SSSiS?**  *** 
While  William  was  at  Berkhampstead^  an  embassy  came  BerkhAmp* 
to  submit  and  to  do  homage  to  him^  an  embassy  which 
might  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  having  a  right  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  at  least  Southern  England.     Thither  came 
Eadgar,  a  King  deposed  before  he  was  full  King.     Thither 
came  the  Metropolitan  of  York,  perhaps  also  the  Metro- 
politan of  Canterbury.     Thither  came  at  least  two  other 
Bishops,  Wulfstan  of  Worcester  and  Walter  of  Hereford, 
and  with  them  came  the  best  men  of  London,  and  many 
other  of  the  chief  men  of  England.'    And  on  a  sad  and 

ThiB  18  of  ooorse  the  Norman  tale  of  the  consent  of  the  Witan  being 
given  to  £adward*B  devise  of  the  Crown.     See  Appendix  U,  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  296. 
»  Wid.  Amb.  731 ; 

"  Rex  vobis  pacem  didt  profertque  sailutein, 
Vestris  mandatis  paret  et  absque  doUs. 


Hoc  igitur  superest,  ultra  si  vivere  vnltis, 

Debita  cum  manibus  reddere  jura  sibi." 
»  lb.  741 ; 

"  Annuit  hoc  vulgus,  justum  probat  esse  senatus, 

£t  puerum  B^gem  ooBtus  uterque  negat.** 

This  passage  is  worthy  of  notice  by  any  (me  who  is  studying  the  municipal 

antiquities  of  London.    But  it  is  not  merely  London  which  is  oonoemed. 

So  &r  as  the  passage  proves  anything.-  I  should  rather  take  it  as  a  witneH 

to  the  popular  character  of  the  Witenagem6t. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.     ''And  ]«r  [at  Berkhampetead]  him  com  ongean 

Ealdred  aroebisceop  and  Eadgar  did  and  Eadwine  eorl  and  Morkere  eori 

N  n   2 
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CHAP.  XYi.  shameful  errand  they  came.     They  came   to  make  their 

submission  to  the  invader,  and  to  pray  him  to  accept  the 

Crown  of  England.     The  treason  of  the  Northern  Earls, 

the  fear  struck  into  men's  hearts  by  William's  ravages, 

had   done  their   work.     They  bowed   to   him   for  need.* 

Hard  indeed  the  need  was,  but  the  need  stared  them  in 

the  &ce ;  men  of  cold  wisdom  even  said  that  they  ought 

to  have  bowed  to  William  long  before.*    They  sware  oaths 

W3]]iam*8    to  him  and  gave  him  hostages.'     William  received  his  new 

^4^^     subjects  graciously ;  to  the  young  rival  who  had  so  easily 

^^'®'     fallen  before  him  he  was  specially  gracioas.     The  kiss  of 

Cadgar.      peace  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Eadgar  and  to  his 

companions,^  and  he  pledged  his  word  that  he  would  be 

good  lord  to  them.'^     Such  a  submission  on  the  part  of  so 

many  men  of  such  lofty  rank  might  of  itself  be  deemed 

equivalent  to  an  election  to  the  Crown.     But  a  more 

and  ealle  ])a  betstan  men  of  Lundene."  Florence's  list  is,  "  Aldredus  Archi- 
episcopuSy  Wulfltanus  Wigomensis  Episoopus,  Walterus  Herefordensis  Epi- 
icopuSy  ClUo  Eadgarus,  Comites  Edwinus  et  Morkarus,  et  de  LondonSA 
quique  nobiliores,  cum  multis  aliis."  Florence  clearly  miderstood  the 
doubtful  word  did  as  being,  sometimes  at  least,  equivalent  to  JS^eling.  As 
to  the  list  of  names,  see  Appendix  TT. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "  And  bugon  |ja  for  ncode,  )»  maest  wses  to  harme 
ged6n." 

*  See  above,  p.  528. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "And  gysledan  and  sworon  him  a^as."  So 
Florence ;  "  Datis  obaidibus,  illi  deditionem  feceruut,  fidclitatemque  jura- 
venmt." 

*  Wid.  Amb.  747  ; 

*'  Novit  ut  ad  vent  um,  &ctus  Rex  obvius  illis 
Cum  pueru  reliquis  oscula  grata  dodit ; 
Culpas  indulsit,  gratanter  dona  recepit, 
Et  sic  susceptoB  tractat  honorifice." 
So  Ord.  Vit.  503  A.     "  Ipsi  ab  eo  benigniter  suscepti,  pristinas  dignitates 
et  honores  receperunt  ....  Edgarua  Adelinus,  qui  Rex  fuerat  oonstitutus 
ab  Anglis,  resistere  diffidens  humiliter  Guilleluio  se  regnumque  contulit. 
Ille  vero,  quia  idem  puer  mitis  et  sincerus  erat,  et  consobrinus  Eduardi 
Magni  [I]  Regis,  filius  scilicet  nejiotis  ejus,  erat,  amicabiliter  eum  amplex- 
atus  est,  et  omni  vita  su&  inter  filios  suos  honorabilitcr  veneratus  est." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "And  he  heom  behet  Jwet  he  wolde  heom  hold 
hlaford  boon."    Flor.  Wig.     "  Cum  quibus  et  ip!:»e  foedus  pepigit." 
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direct    invitation   was    not    wanting.      It  was    probably  chap.  xvi. 
at   Berkhampstead*   that  William   was,  as   we   are   ^<^ld>  i^^H^"!, 
prayed    by    the    chief    men    of  England,   spiritual    and  a«wm«  <i*io 

Orown* 

temporal,  to  accept  the  vacant  Crown.     They  needed  a  Feelings  of 
King ;  they  had  always  been  used  to  submit  to  a  crowned  ^^^^^^ 
King  and  to  none  other.^     Here  we  may  clearly  see  the  momont. 
almost  superstitious  importance  which  was  then  attached  u^ 
to  the  ceremony  of  coronation.    The  uncrowned  Eadgar 
had  been  no  full  King,  and  he  had  been  unable  to  defend 
his  people.     The  armed  candidate  who  was  encamped  at 
Berkhampstead  was  no  longer  to  be  withstood  by  force  of 
arms.     The  best  course  was  to  acknowledge  and  receive  Policy  of 
mm  at  once,  and  by  the  mystic  nte  of  consecration  to 
change  him  from  a  foreign  invader  into  an  English  King. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  men  were  living  who  could  Example 
remember  how  an  earlier  foreign  invader  had  been  changed 
into  an  English  King,  into  a  King  who  had  won  his  place 
among  the  noblest  of  England's  native  worthies,    England 
had  accepted  Cnut  the  Dane,  and  she  had  flourished  under 
him  as  she  had   never  flourished  before  or  since.     Men 
might  hope  that  the  like  good  luck  would  follow  on  their 
acceptance   of  William   the  Norman.     William  in  truth  Compa- 
promised  better  than  Cnut  in  every  way.     Instead  of  a  tween 
half-heathen  sea-king,  he  was  the  model  prince  of  Europe,  ^?^* 
the  valiant  soldier,  the  wise  ruler,  the  pious  son  of  the 
Church,  the  prince  who,  among  unparalleled  difficulties,  had 
raised  his  paternal  duchy  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  good 
government  which  made  it  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of 

*  See  Appendix  TT. 

'  Will.  Pict.  141.  "Orant  poet  hsec  ut  coronam  sumat  una  pontifices 
atque  cseteri  summates ;  '  Se  quidem  solitos  esse  regi  servire,  regcm  domi- 
num  habere  velle.*"  Ord.  Vit.  503  B.  "Cuncti  prsesules  regnique  pro- 
ceres  cum  GuiUelmo  concordiam  fecerunt,  ac  ut  diadema  regium  Bumeret, 
Bicut  mo8  Anglici  principatds  exigit,  oravorunt  ....  Hoc  divino  nutu 
Bubacti  optabant  indigenas  regni,  qui  [non]  niai  coronato  r^  servirv 
hactenuH  erant  solid." 
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CHAP.  XVI.  continental  lands.  The  hopes  of  those  who  dreamed  that 
William  would  prove  a  second  Cnut  were  doomed  to  be 
woeinlly  disappointed.  But  such  hopes  were  at  the  time, 
if  not  reasonable,  at  all  events  plausible.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  men  may  have  been  led  away  by  tiiem. 

SeemiDg     Men  too^  especially  churchmen,  might  easily  argue  that 

jtidffemeiit 

of  Gkidiii    the  event  had  proved  that  it  was  God  s  will  that  William 
&Tour.  '    should  be  received.     Harold  had  appealed  to  God's  judge- 
ment upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  verdict  of  God's 
judgement  had  been  given  against  him.     Those  who  had 
fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Fighting  Man  against  the 
banner  of  the  Apostle  were  proved  to  have  been  in  truth 
men  fighting  against  God.     All  these  arguments,  backed 
by  the    presence   in    the    land    of  William's  victorious 
army,  would  have  their  effect  upon  men's  minds.     They 
might  even  produce  something  more  than  a  mere  sullen 
submission    to    physical    force.      Men    may    well    have 
brought   themselves    to  a  belief,   unwilling  indeed^   but 
not    either    absolutely  compulsory    or    absolutely   hypo- 
critical, that   the   King  who   had  been    so   visibly   sent 
to  them  by  the  hand  of  God  ought  to  be  frankly  and 
Artificial     loyally  acknowledged.     We  can  believe  that  the  request 
mind  of      made    by    so    many    Englishmen    that    the    Conqueror 
Englidi-      would  at  once  assume  the  Enfflish  Crown  was  made  in 

men  at  '^ 

the  time,  an  artificial,  but  not  a  dishonest,  frame  of  mind.  It  was 
made  in  that  state  of  artificial  hope,  even  of  artificial 
eagerness,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  men  who  are 
striving  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  For  the 
moment  they  really  wished  to  have  William  to  their  King. 
•  But  it  was  only  for  the  moment  that  the  wish  lasted. 

William  The  Crown  was  thus  offered  to  William,  but  we  are  told 

OAJ Ifl    A. 

Coundl       ^^^  i^  was  by  no  means  eagerly  accepted  by  him.     He 
^^         summoned  a  Council  of  his  chief  oflicers  and  advisers^ — we 

otnoen. 

'  WiU.  Pict.  141.     "Consuleiifi  iUe  comitaioH  e  Normamiia,  quorum  non 
minus  prudeniiam  quam  fidem  epectatam  habcbat.*' 
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are  hardly  to  suppose  a  Norman  military  Gem6t — and  laid  chap.  xvi. 
the  matter  before  them.     Possibly  he  merely  wished  to 
prove  the  minds  of  his  friends  and  followers ;  possibly  the 
arguments  which  they  brought  forward  had  real  weight 
with  him.     Was  it,  he  asked,  expedient  for  him  to  take  the  His  pro- 
Crown,  while  he  was  still  so  far  from  being  in  full  posses-  ^^mngnew 
sion  of  the  kingdom  ?^    We  must  remember  that  though  *?»ocept 

^  ^^     the  Grown 

the  Prelates  of  York,  Worcester,  and   Hereford  were  in  at  once. 
William's  camp,  yet  York,  Worcester,  and  Hereford  were 
not  in  William's  hands.     William  had  actual  possession  Extent  of 
only  of  the  south-eastern  shires.     His  authority  reached  notual  au- 
westward  as  far  as  Winchester ;  it  reached  northward  as  S^^J^ 
far  as  his  plunderers  could  go  from  the  spot  where  he  was 
now  encamped.     Was  it  prudent,  he  argued,  so  hastily  to 
assume   a  kingship   which,   in   the   greater  part  of  the 
land,  would  still  be  kingship  only  in  name  7     He  wished  He  wishes 
moreover — and  here  we  may  believe  that  William  spoke  be  crowned 
from    the    heart — that    whenever    he    should    be    raised  ^^  ^**™' 
into  a  crowned  King,  his  beloved  and  faithful  Duchess 
might   be   there    to    share   his    honours.^     He    therefore 
asked  the  opinion   of  the  AssembTy   as    to    the    imme- 
diate  acceptance  of  the   Crown  which  was  pressed  upon 
him. 

The  milita-ry  Council  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
William's  acceptance  of  the  Crown,  but  the  decisive 
answer  was  given,  not  by  any  of  William's  native  subjects, 
but  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  foreign  volunteers. 
Haimer,  Viscount  of  Thenars,   a  man,  we  are  told,  sa 

'  Will.  Pict.  141.  "Patefecit  eis  quid  maidme  sibi  dissuaderot  quod 
Angli  orabant ;  res  adhuc  turbidas  esse,  rebellaro  nonnulloe,  se  potius  r^gni 

quietem  quam    coronam   cupere Denique  non    oportero    niminni 

properare,  dum  in  altum  culmen  ascenditur/*  The  Arohdeacon  adds^ 
*'Profecto  non  illi  dominabatur  regnandi  libido."  Gssar,  we  all  know, 
was  not  ambitious. 

'lb.  "  Prspterea,  si  Deus  ipsi  hunc  concedit  honorem,  secum  velle 
conjugem  suam  coronari.**  The  panegyrist  adds — this  time  with  truth ~> 
**  Sanctam  esse  inteUexerat,  sancteque  diligebat  conjugii  pignus.*' 
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oHAF.  XVI.  ready  of  speech  as  lie  was  valiant  in  fight,^  had,  on  the 
^^*®^  height  of  Telham,  been  the  first  to  hail  the  Duke  as  a 
Thouan.     future    King.      He   was   not   unwilling  that   the  words 
which  had  then  fallen  from  him  as  an  omen  should  now 
put  on  full  shape  and  substance.     The  Aquitanian  chief 
began  in  a  courtly  strain,  by  praising  the  condescension  of 
the  general  who  deigned  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  soldiers 
on  such  a  point.     It  was  not,  he  said^  a  matter  for  much 
deliberation,  when  all  were  united  in  one  wish.     It  was 
the  desire  of  every  man  in  William's  army  to  see  his  lord 
become  a  King  as  soon  as  might  be.^     To  make  William  a 
Eling  was  the  very  end  for  which  all  of  them  had  crossed 
the  sea,  the  end  for  which  they  had  exposed  themselves  to 
the  dangers  of  the  deep  and  of  the  battle.^    As  for  Eng- 
land itself,  the  wisest  men  in  England,  the  highest  in  rank 
and  character,  were  there,  offering  the  kingship  of  their 
land  to  William.     They  doubtless  knew  best  what  was  for 
the   good   of  their   own  country.     They  clearly  saw  in 
William  a  fit  man  to  reign  over  them,  one  under  whose 
rule  themselves  and  their  country  would  flourish.*     An 
offer  thus  pressed  on  him  from  all  sides  it  was  clearly  his 
William      duty  to  accept.     William,  we  are  told,  weighed  what  was 
to  accept     said,  and  determined  at  once  to  accept  the  Crown.     He 
tibe  <^wn  fgj^  ^jj^^^  •£•  fjg  ^g^g  Qj^^g  crowned  King,  the  magic  of  the 

royal  name  would  have  its  effect.     It  would  do  something 

*  Will.  Pict.  142.  "Haimerius  AquitaniiB,  prseses  ToarcensiB,  lingua  non 
ignobilior  quam  dextra."  Tho  Aqiiitanian  name  bUU  stretches  to  the 
Loire. 

*  lb.  "  Non  est  diu  trahendmn  nostr^  deliberatione  quod  desideramus 
fieri  quam  ocissime.'*  The  Archdeacon  had  just  before  said,  "  Familiares 
suasere  ut  totius  exercitus  unanimi  desiderio  optari  sciebant." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  503  B.  "Hoc  summopere  flagitabant  Normanni,  qui  pro 
fasce  r^;ali  nandscendo  suo  principi  subierunt  ingens  discrimen  maris  ac 
proelii." 

*  Will.  Pict.  143.  "At  prudentissimi  et  optimi  viri  nequaquam  ita 
cuperent  in  alto  hujus  monarchic  ilium  locari,  nisi  prsecipue  idoneum  [x^r- 
viderent,  licet  ipsonun  commoda  et  honores  per  exaltationem  ejus  augeri 
volentes." 
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to  damp  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  still  unsubdued  ohap.  xti. 
parts  of  the   country.     Men   who   were   eager  to   fight 
against  a  mere  foreign  invader,  would  be  less  inclined  to 
withstand  a  King  formally  chosen  and  consecrated  accord- 
ing to  the  laws   of  the  kingdom.^     The   Duke  of  the 
Normans  therefore  signified  to  the  English  embassy  his 
readiness  at  once  to  take  on  himself  the  kingship  of  Eng- 
land.    The  day  for  the  consecration  of  the  King-elect  was  The  ooto- 
of  course  fixed  for  the  great  festival  of  the  Church  which  ^^  ^p 
was  drawing  near.     The  Midwinter  feast  was  to  be  again  ChristniM. 
held  at  Westminster  by  a  crowned  King.     On  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity,  within  less  than  a  full  year  from  the  con- 
secration of  the  minster  itself,  the  church  of  Eadward  was 
to  behold  another  King  crowned  and  anointed  within  its 
walls.     Events  had  indeed  followed  fast  on  one  another 
since  the  Christmas  Gemot  of  the  last  year  had  been  held 
by  the  last  King  of  the  House  of  Cerdic. 

The  Conqueror  was  thus  King-elect.      His  plans  had  Positioii  of 
answered.     His  arts  and  his  arms  had  been  alike  success-  ,.  .      / 

Tniimph 

ful.    And  the  triumph  of  his  subtlety  had  been  specially  of  his 
his  own.     It  was  the  chance  shot  of  an  arrow  which  had 
overcome  the  English  King,  but  it  was  William's  own 
policy  which  had  overcome  the  English  people.     King  in 
truth  only  by  the  edge  of  the  sword^  he  had  so  managed 
matters  that  he  had  now  the  formal  right  to  call  himself 
King,  not  only  by  the  bequest  of  Eadward  but  by  the 
election  of  the  English  people.   But,  having  won  this  great 
success  of  his  craft,  he  was  not  minded  to  jeopard  what 
he  had  won  by  the  neglect  of  any  needful  military  pre- 
caution.    He   did   not  trust   himself  in  London  till  his  He  sends 
position  there  was  secured,  till  some  steps  had  been  taken  po^t  in 
towards  holding  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  citizens  in  check.  I^^^<"^ 

*  Will.  Pict.  142.     "Pnesertim  sperans,  ubi  rcgnare  ca'perit,  rubdlem 
quemque  minus  ausurum  in  se,  facilius  oontcrcndum  esse." 
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CHAP.  XVI.  He  sent  on  a  detachment  before  him  to  prepare  a  fortress 

in  or  close  to  the  city.^    This  was  doubtless  one  of  those 

hasty   structures    of  wood   of  which   we   have  heard   at 

Brionne^  and  at  Arques;^    but  it  was  the  germ  which 

grew  into  the  noblest  work  of  Norman  military  art,  the 

mighty  Tower  of  Gundulf.     Orders  were  also  sent  to  makd 

everything  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  new  King  and 

Oi^poflite     for  the  great  rite  of  his  crowning.     Of  William's  conduct 

WiiUBiii'B    meanwhile  two  exactly  opposite  pictures  are  given  us  by 

««d«o*-      the  Norman  and  by  the  English  writers.     His  panegyrist 

tells  us  that  all  was  quiet  and  peaceful ;  as  there  were  no 

longer  any  human  foes  to  be  slaughtered,  William  could 

carry  on  his  favourite  warfare  with  the  denizens  of  the  air 

and  of  the  forest.*     The  English  writers,  on  the  other 

band,  tell  us  how,  notwithstanding  the  submission  of  his 

new  subjects,  notwithstanding  his  own  promises  to  them, 

the    King-elect  still  allowed  his  soldiers  to  harry  the 

country  and  bum  the  towns.*^     There  is  probably  truth  in 

Hsvaire      both  accounts.     William  had  no  longer  any  motive  for 

not  OP-        systematic  ravages,  such  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  before 

dered,  but  ^^^^  ^f^^  ^j^^  battle.     There  are  no  records  of  any  devasta- 

irregular     tions  in  Hertfordshire,  such  as  the  records  which  we  have 

damage  *»      • 

done.  seen  of  his  devastations  in  Sussex.®     But  we  have  seen, 

from  what  happened  at  Dover/  how  hard  it  was  to  control 
men,  many  of  whom  doubtless  thought  that  whatever 
was  left  to  an  Englishman  was  something  taken  from 
themselves.  We  have  seen  also  that,  from  whatever  cause, 
William,  though  he  made  good  their  loss  to  the  sufferers, 

*  Will.  Pict.  142.  ''Proeimsit  ergo  Lundoniam,  qui  munidonem  in  ip8& 
constnierent  urbe,  et  pleraquecompetentia  regise  niagnificenti»  preDpararent." 

■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  262.  '  See  above,  p.  129. 

'    *  Will.  Pict.  142.     "Adversitas  omnis  procul  fuit  adeo  ut  venatui  et 
avium  ludo,  si  forte  libuit,  secure  vacaret."     Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  281. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "And  feah.  ornnang  })iBan  hi  hergedan  eall  fsei  hi 
oferforon."  So  Florence;  " Nihilominus  exercitui  suo  villas  cremare  et 
rapinas  agcre  permisit." 

*  See  above,  p.  533.  '  Sec  al)ove,  p.  537. 
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failed  to  punish  the  criminals.  We  may  believe  that  some-  chap.  xvi. 
thing  of  the  same  sort  took  place  now.  Systematic  ravage, 
carried  on  by  the  Duke's  order,  doubtless  stopped,  but  the 
excesses  of  his  army^  the  amount  of  burning  and  plunder- 
ing done  without  his  order,  but  which  he  failed  to  check 
or  to  punish^  was  doubtless  considerable. 

From  Berkhampstead  to  London,  whatever  was  the  William 
amount  of  damage  done  by  the  way,  William  marched  on  London, 
without  opposition.^  When  all  that  was  needed  to  keep 
the  city  in  subjection  had  been  done^  William  drew  near 
in  readiness  for  the  great  rite  which  was  to  change  the 
Conqueror  into  a  King.  As  to  the  place  of  the  ceremony 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  William  was  to  be  crowned  in 
the  church  which  had  been  reared  by  his  kinsman  and 
predecessor,  and  where  his  mortal  remains,  lifeless,  yet 
undecayed,  and  already  displajnng  their  wonder-working 
powers,  lay  as  it  were  to  welcome  him.^  William  was  thus 
to  be  consecrated  within  the  same  temple  where  Harold 
had  been  consecrated  less  than  a  year  before.  He  was  to 
be  consecrated  with  the  same  rites  and  by  the  same  hand. 
I  wish  we  could  believe,  on  the  report  of  some  later  Eng-  Alleged 

mnft  1         9 

lish  writers,  that  William  sought  for  consecration  at  the  stigand  to 
hands  of  Stigand,  and  that  the  high-souled  Primate  re-  S^Sf?** 

'  Thierry  tells  how  Frithric,  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban^  cut  down  trees 
and  put  them  in  the  way  to  block  William's  march.  For  this  tale  he 
refers  to  no  authority  but  Speed.  It  is  not  even  found  in  the  Life, 
l^^dary  enough,  of  Frithric  in  the  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of  Saint  Alban*s. 

'  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  134.  "  Nee  minus  sed  multo 
etiam  magis  Rex  Willelmus  eztulit  locum  magnis  reditibus  prediorum,  quod 
ibi  regni  susoeperit  insignia.  Coosuetudo  igitur  apud  posteros  eraluit  vit, 
propter  Edwaidi  inibi  sepuHi  memoiriam,  regiam  regnaturi  aodpiant  co- 
ronam."  Con^Mre  the  letter  of  William  to  John  Abbot  of  Fecamp  (see  above, 
p.  loi),  in  which  he  says,  "  Abbatiam  Sancti  Petri  de  Westmonasterio  .... 
in  maTJmi  veneratione  et  habeo,  et  ex  debito  habere  debeo.  Ibi  enim  jaoet 
vir  beatsB  memorisB  dominus  mens  [see  above,  p.  350]  Rex  Ethwaidus,  iM 
etiam  tumulata  est  Regina  Etgith  uxor  ejus  inclita;  ego  etiam  ibidem, 
Dei  clementi&  providente,  sceptrum  et  ooronam  totius  regni  Anglid  susoepl.** 
Mabillon,  Vet.  An.  i.  319. 
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fused  to  pour  the  holy  unction  on  the  head  of  an  usurpef 
and  a  man  of  blood.^  But  had  William  offered  to  be 
crowned  by  Stigand^  he  would  indeed  have  fallen  away 
from  his  character  as  the  reformer  of  English  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  The  act  too  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
giving  up  one  of  his  three  counts  against  England;'  it 
would  have  been  an  acknowledgement  that  Archbishop 
Robert  had  been  lawfully  deposed.  The  scruple  which  had 
swayed  even  the  mind  of  Harold  would  most  likely  be 
really  felt  by  William  with  ten  times  as  much  of  force ;  it 
would  certainly  be  professed  by  him  with  ten  times  as  much 
of  display.  The  special  favourite  and  champion  of  Rome 
could  not,  in  common  consistency,  ask  for  consecration  at 
the  hands  of  a  Primate  whom  Rome  had  declared  to  be  no 
Primate  at  all^  and  who  had  no  pallium  save  that  which 
he  had  received  from  an  usurper  of  the  Holy  See.^  Still 
Stigand,  though  not  a  lawful  Primate^  was  at  least  an 
ordained  priest  and  a  consecrated  bishop ;  he  might  per- 
haps even  be  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  holder  of  the  see 
of  Winchester.  He  was  also  personally  the  first  man  in 
England,  one  to  whom  it  was  William's  policy  for  the 
present  to  avoid  giving  any  needless  offence.      He  was 


*  Will.  Neub.  i.  i.  "Quum,  peracta  victoria,  tyranni  nomen  exhor- 
rescens  et  legitimi  principis  personam  induere  gesticns,  a  Stigando,  tunc 
temporis  Cantuariensi  archiepiscopo,  in  regem  solemniter  consecrari  de* 
posceret ;  ille,  viro,  ut  aiebat,  cruento  et  alieni  juris  invasori,  manus  iin* 
ponere  nullatenua  acquievit."     So  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  i.  9. 

■  See  above,  p.  283. 

•  Will.  Pict.  143.  "  Repudiavit  consecrari  a  Stigando  Cantuariensi, 
quern  per  Apostolici  justum  zelum  anathemate  reprobatum  didicerat.**  Ord. 
Vit.  503  B.  "  Stigandus  Cantuariensis  seccularibus  curls  et  actibus  nimis 
intentuB  erat,  et  pro  quibusdam  reatibus  ab  Alexandro  Papa  interdictus 
fuerat."  Eadmer,  6.  *'  Quam  consecrationem  licet  ipse  Rex  et  omnes  alii 
optime  nossent  deberi  specialiter  fieri  ct  proprie  a  Pontifice  Cantuariensi, 
tamen  quia  multa  mala  et  horrenda  crimina  prsedicabantur  de  Stigando  qui 
eo  tempore  ibi  Pontifex  erat,  voluit  [noluit  ?]  earn  ab  ipso  suscipere,  no 
maledictionem  videretur  induere  pro  benedictione."  On  the  ecclesiastical 
position  of  Stigand  see  above,  pp.  15,  28,  41,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  341,  632. 
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therefore  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  ceremony  second  chap,  xvl 
only  to  that  of  the  actual  celebrant.     Bnt  the  sacramental 
rite  itself  was  to  be  performed  by  the  hands  of  Ealdred. 
The  Northern   Primate  was  the   only  canonical   Metro-  The  actual 
Xx>litan  in  the  realm,  and  he  was  the  man  who^  as  having  2^*^- 
been  the  leader  of  the  embassy  at  Berkhampstead,  might  ^?!f^*^ 
be  looked  on  as  having  been  the  first  Englishman  to  take 
a  formal  part  in  making  William  King.^     The  Primate  of 
Northumberland    had    thus  in   one  year  to  anoint  two 
Kings,  the  champion  of  England  and  her  Conqueror.     He 
had  to  anoint  both  far  away  from  his  own  province,  and  to 
anoint  both  at  a  time  when  he  could  in  no  way  pledge 
himself  that  the  willing  consent  of  his  province  should 
confirm  his  own  formal  act. 

The  Christmas  morn  at  last  came ;  and  once  more,  as  Corona- 
on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  a  King-elect  entered  the  wflliam. 
portals  of  the  West  Minster  to  receive  his  Crown.     But  l^««nbep 
now,  unlike  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  the  approach  to  the  The  ap- 
church  was  kept  by  a  guard  of  Norman  horsemen.*   Other-  SIT^urch 
wise  all  was  peaceful.    Within  the  church  all  was  in  readi-  guarded  by 

N  ormaii 

ness ;  a  new  crown,  rich  with  gems,^  was  ready  for  the  horsemen. 

'  William  of  Newburgh,  i.  2,  remarkB,  "Aldredus  vero  Eboracensis 
Archiepiscopus,  vir  bonus  et  prudens,  hoc  monus  implevity  acutius  in- 
telligens,  cedendiun  esse  tempori,  et  divinae  nequaquam  resisiendum  ordina- 
tioni.**  He  is  followed  by  Walter  of  Hemingbiirgh.  William  of  Poitiers 
(142)  takes  this  opportunity  to  praise  Ealdred  as  ''  sequitatem  valde  amans, 
sevo  maturus,  sapiens,  bonus,  eloquens/*  In  Guy  of  Amiens  too  (79X)» 
though  his  name  is  not  mentioned,  he  appears  as 

"  Pnesul  celeberrimus  unus, 
Moribus  insignis  et  probitate  cluens.^ 
''Probitas"  generally  refers  to   warlike  prowess;   but   Ealdred's  Welsh 
campaign  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  1 10)  was  not  specially  glorious. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (142)  speaks  casually  of  those  "qui  circa  monas- 
terium  in  armis  et  equis  prsesidio  dispositi  fuerunt/*  Orderic  (503  C)  is 
more  explicit ;  "  Normannorum  turmse  circa  monasterium  in  armis  et  eqnis, 
ne  quid  doli  et  seditionis  oriretur,  prsesidio  dispositse  fuerunt."  Presently 
after  he  speaks  of  "armati  milites  qui  extrinsecus  erant  pro  suorum 
tuitione.** 

^  That  it  was  a  new  crown  appears  from  Guy  of  Amiens  (757)  i 
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oHAP.  XVI.  ceremony ;  a  crowd  of  spectators  of  both  nations  filled  the 

The  minster.^    The  great  procession  then  swept  on.'   A  crowd 

proceBsion.  ^^  clergy  bearing  crosses  marched  first ;  then  followed  the 

Bishops ;  lastly,  surrounded  by  the  chief  men  of  his  own 

land  and  of  his  new  kingdom,  came  the  renowned  Duke 

himself^  with  Ealdred  and  Stigand  on  either  side  of  him.* 

Amid  the  shouts  of  the  people,  William  the  Conqueror 

passed  on  to  the  royal  seat  before  the  high  altar,  there 

to  g>o  through  the  same  solemn  rites  which  had  so  lately 

been  gone  through  on  the  same  spot  by  his  fallen  rival. 

The  Te  Deum  which  had  been  sung  over  Harold  was  now 

wmiam     again  sung  over  William.  And  now  again^  in  ancient  form, 

before  the  ^®  crowd  that  thronged  the  minster  was  asked  whether 

•I**'-         ihey  would  that  the  candidate  who   stood  before  thejn 

should  be  crowned  King  over  the  land.     But  a  new  thing, 

unknown  to  the  coronation  of  Eadward  or  of  Harold,  had 

"  Auro  vel  gemmis  jubet  ut  sibi  nobile  stemma 
niud  quo  deceat  fiat  ab  artifice." 
He  gives  twenty-four  lines  to  a  description  of  the  jewebi. 

Why  did  William  have  a  new  crown  made  ?  One  would  have  Uiought 
that  he  would  have  made  a  special  point  of  being  crowned  with  the  crown 
which  had  been  worn  by  Eadward.  Was  it  held  to  be  desecrated  by  the 
irregular  coronation  of  Harold  ? 

'  Ord.  Vit.  59S  A.  *'  Francis  et  Angiis  peroptantibus  in  die  natalis 
Domini  ....  consecratus  est." 

■  The  procession  is  described  at  length  by  Guy,  787  et  seqq.  ; 
"  Tempore  disposito  quo  Rex  sacrandus  habetur, 
Terne  magnates  et  populosa  manus, 
Pontificalc  decus,  venerabilis  atque  senatus 
Undique  conveniunt  Regis  ad  officium." 
'  This  is  clear  from  Guy  (801)  ; 

"  Rex,  multa  comitumque  ducum  vallante  caterv&, 
Ultimus  incedit  cum  strepitu  populi. 
Illius  et  dextram  sustentat  metropolita, 
Ad  Iffivam  graditur  alter  honore  pari." 

There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  share  taken  by  Stigand  in 
William's  coronation.  He  acted  as  a  Bishop,  but  not  as  an  ArchbiBhop. 
It  is  however  somewhat  strange  that  Guy  should  put  him  so  completely  on 
a  level  with  Ealdred,  without  any  hint  as  to  his  uncanonical  position.  On 
the  two  Bishops  who  led  the  King,  see  Appendix  F. 
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to  mark  the  coronation  of  William.  A  King  was  to  be  ohap.  xti. 
crowned  who  spake  not  our  ancient  tongue^  and,  with  him^ 
many  who  knew  not  the  speech  of  England  stood  there 
to  behold  the  rite.  It  was  therefore  not  enough  for  Ealdred 
to  demand  in  his  native  tongue  whether  the  assembled 
crowd  consented  to  the  consecration  of  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans.  The  question  had  to  be  put  a  second  time  in 
French  by  GeoflFrey,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  one  of  the 
prelates  who  had  borne  his  part  in  those  rites  in  the 
camp  at  Hastings  which  had  ushered  in  the  day  of  Saint 
Calixtus.^  The  assent  of  the  assembled  multitude  of  both 
nations  was  given  in  ancient  form.  The  voices  which  on 
the  Epiphany  had  shouted  "Yea,  yea.  King  Harold," 
shouted  at  Christmas  with  no  less  of  seeming  zeal^ ''  Yea^ 
yea^  King  William."  Men's  hearts  had  not  changed^  but 
they  had  learned,  through  the  events  of  that  awful  year^ 
to  submit  as  cheerfully  as  might  be  to  the  doom  which 
could  not  be  escaped.^    The  shout  rang  loud  through  the 

*  See  above,  p.  453. 

'  Will.  Pict.  14a.  ''EloquutuB  ad  Anglos  ....  Eboracensis  Archi- 
episcopuB  ....  an  oonsentirent  eum  sibi  Dominum  ooronari  inquisivit. 
Protestati  sunt  hilarem  oonsensum  univend  minime  haeritantea,  ac  si  coitus 
un&  mente  dat&  unflque  voce.  Anglorum  yoluntati  qoam  £Mnllime  Nor- 
manni  consonuerunty  aennodnato  ad  eoB  ao  sententiam  percunctato  Con- 
Btantini  Pnesule."  Ord.  Vit.  503  C.  "  Dum  AdelredoB  Pz»8ul  alloqueretar 
Anglofl,  et  GroiBfiredus  ConstantinienfliB  Normannoe,  an  concederent  GuHler- 
mum  regnare  Buper  se,  et  mdvend  oonaenBum  hilarem  protestarentur, 
un&  vooe,  non  unioB  lingiue  loquutione.*'  Guy  of  Amiena  (811)  is  yery 
emphatic ; 

**  NormannuB  quidam  pnesul  mox  pulpita  scandens, 
FamosiB  GalliB  talia  verba  dedit ; 
'  OblatuB  vobifl  si  Bex  placet,  edite  nobis ; 

Arbitrio  veetri  nam  decet  hoc  fieri.' 
ConoeBfiit  populuB,  derus  fiivet  atque  senatus ; 

Quod  sermone  nequit  innuit  et  manibus. 
Sermo  peroratur  post  illnm  metropolite : 
Hao  eadem  lingu&  protulit  Angligen&. 
Spirat  utrimque  manus,  laudat,  spondet  &mulari, 
Annuit  ex  toto  corde  subesse  dbi." 
William  of  Poitiers  distinctly  counts  this  as  an  election ;  "  Sic  electum  con- 
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OHAP.  xTi.  minster ;  it  reached   the   ears  of  the  Norman  horsemen 
who  kept  watch  round  the  building.     They  had  doubt- 
less   never  before    heard    the  mighty   voice    of   an    as- 
sembled people.     They  deemed,   or    professed   to    deem^ 
that  some  evil   was   being   done    to   the    newly  chosen 
The  Nor-    sovereign.      But,   instead    of   rushing    in    to    his    help, 
men  fiie      ^^^7  hastened^  with  the  strange  instiuct  of  their  nation, 
^^SbT  to  set  fire   to  the  buildings  around  the  minster.*     At 
chuzdi.       once  all  was  confusion  ;  the  glare  was  seen,  the  noise 
Scene  of     was    heard^    within    the    Walls    of    the    church.      Men 
fuflion;       ^^^  women    of  all    ranks  rushed  forth   to  quench   the 
flames    or   to   save   their    goods,    some,    it    is    said,    to 
seek  for   their  chance  of   plunder    in    such  a   scene   of 
WDliam     terror.'     The   King-elect,   with   the    officiating    prelates 
diJ'left  »°d  clergy  and  the  monks  of  the  abbey,  alone  remained 
done  in      before  the  altar.     They  trembled,  and,  perhaps  for  the 
first  and  the  last  time  in  his  life,  William  trembled  also.^ 
His  heart  had  never  failed  him  either  in  council  or  in 
battle,  but  here  was  a  scene  the  like  of  which  William 


secravit  idem  Archiepiscopus,"  &c.  And  he  presently  (143)  makes  Wil- 
liam^B  right  threefold,  by  bequest  or  hereditary  succession,  by  conquest,  and 
by  election ;  "  Quam  [Anglicam  terram]  et  hsreditarii  delegatione  sacra- 
mentis  Anglorum  firmatft,  et  jure  belli  ipse  possedit,  coronatus  tali  eorum- 
dem  consensu  vel  potius  appetitu  ejusdem  gentis  primatum/' 

^  William  of  Poitiers  (142,  143)  tells  us  how  the  horsemen  who  8ur> 
rounded  the  church  "  ignotae  [linguse  ?]  nimio  strepitu  aocepto,  rem  sinistram 
arbitrati,  prope  dvitati  imprudenti&  flammam  injecerunt."  Orderic  (503  C) 
is  clearer,  ''flammam  tedibus  imprudenter  injecerunt."  Guy  does  not 
mention  the  fire. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  503  C.  "  Currente  festinanter  per  domes  incendio,  plebs  quie 
in  eoclesi&  ketabatur  perturbata,  et  multitude  virorum  ac  mulierum  diverts 
dignitatis  et  qualitatis,  infortunio  peruigente,  celeriter  basilicam  egressa 

est Pene  omnes  ad  ignem  nimis  furentem  cucurrerunt,  quidam  ut 

vim  foci  viriliter  occarent,  et  plures  ut  in  tant4  perturbatione  sibi 
prsedas  diriperent."  Mark  the  use  of  "  focus "  retained  in  the  Romance 
languages. 

*  lb.  503  D.  "  Soli  prsesules,  et  pauci  derici  cum  monachis,  nimium  trepi- 
dantes  ante  aram  persUterunt,  et  officium  consecrationiu  super  Regem  cthe- 
vienter  (remcntem  vix  peregerunt." 
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himself  was  not  prepared  to  brave.     But  the  rite  went  chap.  xvi. 

on ;  the  trembline:  Duke  took  the  oaths  of  an  En^rlish  William's 

King,  the  oaths  to  do  justice  and  mercy  to  all  within  oath. 

his  reahn,  and  a  special  oath^  devised  seemingly  to  meet 

the  case  of  a  foreign  King,  an  oath  that,  if  his  people 

proved  loyal  to  him,   he  would    rule   them   as  well  as 

the    best    of   the    Kings    who   had    gone    before    him.' 

The  prayers  and  litanies  and  hymns  went  on ;  the  rite, 

hurried   and    maimed    of  its   splendour,   lacked   nothing 

of  sacramental    virtue    or    of   ecclesiastical    significance. 

All  was   done  in   order;   while  the  flames  were   raging  William 

around,   amid   the   uproar    and    the    shouts   which   sur-  „^^ 

rounded  the  holy  place,  Ealdred  could  still  nerve  himself  ^^**^ 

to  pour  the  holy  oil  upon  the  royal  head,  to  place  the  rod 

and  the  sceptre  in  the  royal  hands.     In  the  presence  of 

that   small  band   of  monks  and  bishops   the  great  rite 

was  brought  to   its  end,  and   the   diadem   with  all  its 

gleaming  gems  rested  firmly  on  the  brow  of  William,  King 

of  the  English. 

The   work  of  the  Conquest   was   now    formally  com-  Summary, 
pleted ;    the  Conqueror  sat  in  the  royal  seat  of  England. 
He  had   claimed   the  Crown   of  his    kinsman ;    he   had 

'  The  Worcester  Chronicler  is  emphatic  on  the  oath ;  "  Da  on  mid- 
wintres  dseg  hine  halgode  to  kynge  Ealdred  arcebisceop  on  Westmynstre, 
and  he  sealde  him  on  hand  mid  Christes  bee,  and  eac  sw6r,  8er)>an  |>e  he 
wolde  )7a  corona  him  on  heafode  settan,  \>tBt  he  wolde  Jnsne  f^eodscype  swa 
wel  haldan  swa  senig  kyngo  aetforan  him  betst  dyde,  gif  hi  him  holde  boon 
woldon.'*  So  Florence ;  "  Quia  Stigandus,  primas  totius  Anglise,  ab 
ApostoUoo  Pap&  calumniatus  est  pallimn  non  suscepisse  canonice,  ipsft 
Nativitatis  die,  qvae  illo  anno  fexik  secundA  evenit,  ab  Aldredo  Eboracensium 
Archiepiscopo  in  Westmonasterio  oonsecratus  est  honorifice  [the  words 
which  he  uses  of  Harold^s  coronation],  prius  ut  idem  Archiprsesul  ab  eo  exi- 
gebat,  ante  altare  Sancti  Petri  Apostoli,  coram  dero  et  populo  jurejurando 
promittens,  se  velle  sanctas  Dei  eodesias  et  rectores  illarum  defendere, 
necnon  et  cunctum  populum  sibi  subjectum  juste  et  r^^  providentiA 
regere,  rectam  legem  statuere  et  tenere,  rapinas  injustaque  judida 
penitus  interdicere/*    The  Norman  writers  are  silent  about  the  oath. 

VOL.  III.  O  0 
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• 

OHAP. z?i.  set  forth  his  claim  in  the  ears  of  Europe;  he  had 
nuuntained  it  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  now  it  had 
been  formally  acknowledged  by  the  nation  over  which 
he  sought  to  rule.  As  fiur  as  words  and  outward  rites 
went,  nothing  was  now  wanting;  William  was  King, 
chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed.  But  how  fiur  he  still 
was  &om  being  in  truth  ruler  over  the  whole  land,  the 
tale  which  is  yet  in  store  will  set  before  us.  We  have 
yet  to  see  how  gradually  William  won,  how  sternly  yet 
how  wisely  he  ruled,  the  land  which  he  had  conquered. 
We  have  to  see  how,  one  by  one,  the  native  ohie&  of 
England  were  subdued,  won  over,  or  cut  off,  and  how 
tiie  highest  offices  and  the  richest  lands  of  England 
were  parted  out  among  strangers.  We  have  to  see  the 
Conqueror  in  all  his  might;  we  have  to  see  him  too  in 
those  later  and  gloomier  years,  when  home-bred  sorrows 
gathered  thickly  around  him,  and  when  victory  at  last 
eeased  to  wait  upon  his  banners.  At  last,  by  a  cjole  as 
strange  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  history,  we  shall 
follow  him  to  his  burial  as  we  have  followed  him  to  his 
crowning,  and  we  shall  see  the  body  of  the  Conqueror 
lowered  to  ^  grave,  in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  in  the 
minster  of  Kis  own  rearing,  amid  a  scene  as  wild  and  awful 
as  that  of  the  day  which  witnessed  his  investiture  with 
the  royalty  of  England. 
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NOTE  A.  p.  3. 
The  Authority  op  the  Bateux  Tapestry. 

It  will  be  seeu  that,  throughout  this  volume,  I  accept  the  witness 
of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  as  one  of  my  highest  authorities.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  look  on  it  as  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  authorities  on  the  Norman  side.  That  it  is  a  contemporary 
work  I  have  no  doubt  what  ever,  and  I  have  just  as  little  doubt 
as  to  its  being  a  work  fully  entitled  to  our  general  confidence.  I 
believe  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  for  Bishop  Odo,  and  that  it  was 
most  likely  design^  by  him  as  an  ornament  for  his  newly  rebuilt 
cathedral  church  of  Bayeux.  In  coming  to  these  conclusions  I  have 
been  mainly  guided  by  what  seems  to  me  the  unanswerable  internal 
evidence  of  the  Tapestry  itself.  Of  that  internal  evidence  I  shall 
presently  state  the  more  important  points,  but,  as  the  age  and  an- 
tiquity of  the  Tapestry  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  a  good  deal 
of  controversy,  I  think  it  right  to  begin  by  giving  a  summary  <^ 
the  literature  of  that  controversy. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Tapestry  is  to  be  found  in  a  communi- 
cation made  by  li.  Lancelot  in  1724  to  the  French  Academy,  which 
was  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  their  Memoirs,  p.  739  (Paris, 
1729),  and  which,  in  some  sort,  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being 
looked  on  as  i&  discoverer.  Among  the  papers  of  M.  Foucault, 
who  had  been  Intendant  in  Normandy,  was  found  what  Lancelot 
calls  "  un  Monument  de  Quillaume  le  Conqu^rant."  This  was  no 
other  than  a  copy  of  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  Tapestry,  as  far  down 
as  the  coming  of  William's  messengers  to  Quy.    The  real  nature  of 
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the  monument  was  quite  unknown ;  that  it  might  be  tapestry  was 
simply  one  conjecture  out  of  many  which  Lancelot  made  before  the 
truth  was  found  out.  And  he  not  unnaturally  connected  his  dis- 
coyery  with  Caen  rather  than  with  Bayeux.  But  the  description 
which  he  gave  of  that  part  of  the  Tapestry  which  he  had  then 
seen,  and  the  historical  disquisition  which  he  added,  showed  a  very 
creditable  knowledge  of  the  original  writers  both  English  and 
Norman.     His  conclusion  was  as  follows ; 

''Plus  j'ay  examine  le  monument  qui  a  send  de  sujet  k  ces 
remarqueSy  et  plus  je  me  suis  persuade  qu'il  estoit  du  temps  k  peu 
prte  oii  s'est  pass^  T^venement  qu'il  represente ;  habits,  armes, 
caractbres  de  lettres,  omements,  goiit  dans  les  figures  representees, 
tout  sent  le  si^le  de  Guillaume  le  Conqu^rant,  ou  celuy  de  ses 
en&nts."  (p.  755.) 

Lancelot  then  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  Tapestry,  but 
without  knowing  that  it  was  tapestry  or  where  it  was  to  be  seen. 
Tb^B  discovery  was  owing  to  the  diligence  of  Mont&ucon,  who  first 
guessed,  and  afterwards  found  his  guess  to  be  right,  that  the  frag- 
ment published  by  Lancelot  was  a  copy  of  part  of  a  roll  of  tapestry 
which  used  to  be  shown  on  certain  feast-days  in  the  church  of 
Bayeux.  Montfaucon  gave  two  accounts  of  it  in  his  "  lionumens  de 
la  Monarchic  Fran9oi8e,"  at  vol.  i.  p.  37 1,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
ToL  iL  He  decides  (ii.  2),  on  the  evidence  of  tlie  style  of  the  work, 
the  form  of  the  armour,  &c.,  that  the  work  is  a  contemporary  one, 
and  he  accepts  as  probable,  what  he  says  was  the  common  opinion 
at  Bayeux,  that  it  was  wrought  by  Queen  Matilda.  He  thought 
that  the  Tapestry  was  designed  to  go  on  to  the  coronation  of  Wil- 
liam, and  that  its  imperfect  state  was  owing  to  the  Queen's  death 
in  1083. 

The  first  volume  of  Montfaucon  was  published  in  1729,  the 
second  in  1730.  In  the  latter  year  Lancelot  communicated  to  the 
Academy  a  second  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  (Paris,  1733),  p.  602.  He  had  by  that  time  found 
out  another  fact  with  regard  to  the  monument.  The  Tapestry, 
known  locally  as  ''  la  Toilette  du  Due  Guillaume,''  was  thus  men- 
tioned in  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  Church  of  Bayeux  of  the 
date  of  1476; 

'*  Item.  Une  tente  tres  longue  et  etroite  de  telle  k  broderie  de 
ymages  et  eserpteaulx  [escripteaulx]  faisans  representation  du  Con- 
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quest  d*Angleterre,  laquelle  est  tendue  envirou  la  nef  de  TEglise  le 
jour  et  par  les  octaves  des  Reliques." 

A  short  notice  of  the  Tapestry  in  Beziers'  History  of  Bayeux 
(Caen  1773)  is  wholly  founded  on  Lancelot  and  liontfaucon. 

The  first  English  mention  of  the  Tapestry,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  is  to  be  found  in  Stukeley's  Palseographia  Britannica,  ii.  2.  An 
abridgement  of  Montfaucon's  accoxmt,  by  Smart  Lethicullier,  F.R.S. 
and  F.S.A.,  is  added  as  an  Appendix  to  Ducarel's  Anglo-Norman 
Antiquities,  No.  I.  But  the  earliest  actual  writers  of  English 
history  who  dealt  with  the  age  and  authority  of  the  Tapestry  were 
two  authors  who  hold  such  different  places  in  the  estimation  of 
the  scholar  as  Lord  Lyttelton  and  David  Hume.  Lyttelton  (Hist. 
Henry  II.  L  353,  ed.  1769)  came  to  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to 
the  authority  of  the  Tapestry ;  but  he  did  not  come  to  it  without 
really  reading  and  thinking  about  the  matter.,  His  main  point  pf 
objection  was  the  supposed  discrepancy  between  the  Tapestry  and 
the  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers  with  regard  to  the  details  of 
the  Breton  war,  an  objection  perfectly  reasonable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  the  grounds  of  which  I  shall  examine  elsewhere  (see  Note  X). 
Assuming,  I  suppose,  that  the  tradition  which  ascribed  the  work  to 
a  Matilda  must  have  some  groundwork,  Lyttelton  ''  judged "  that 
it  was  made  by  the  orders,  not  of  William's  Queen  Matilda,  but  of 
her  granddaughter  the  Empress. 

This  ''judgement,"  it  should  be  noticed,  was  simply  Lyttelton's 
own  guess,  thrown  out  on  his  own  responsibility.  It  is  curious  to 
mark  the  fate  of  this  guess  in  the  hands  of  Hume.  It  is  due  to 
Hume  to  say  that  he  seems  to  have  had  a  clearer  notion  of  the  real 
value  of  the  Tapestry  than  Lyttelton.  Yet  in  1762,  when  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  early  history,  he  knew  the  Tapestry 
only  as  ''  a  very  curious  and  authentic  monument  latdt/  discovered. 
It  is  a  t&peBiTYf  preserved  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Rouen,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  wrought  by  orders  of  MatiMa,  wife  to  the  Emperor. 
At  least  it  is  of  very  great  antiquity."   (i.  128.) 

When  this  was  written,  the  first  discovery  of  the  Tapestry,  at 
least  of  that  part  of  it  of  which  Hume  was  speaking,  was  thirty-eight 
years  old.  Still  it  was  in  Hume's  eyes  ''  lately  discovered/'  because 
he  had  never  before  heard  of  it.  The  cathedral  at  Bayeux  and 
the  ducal  palace  at  Bouen  were  all  one  to  him,  just  as  Uilan  and 
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Paviay  Quelf  and  Qhibelin,  were  all  one  to  him,  when  (p.  183)  he 
turned  Lanfranc  into  **  a  Milanese  monk."  The  tradition  of  Bayeux 
and  the  conjecture  of  Lyttelton  are  seemingly  rolled  together  in  the 
word  "  supposed/*  and  one  might  almost  g^ess  that  Hume,  while 
writing  the  reign  of  Eadward,  had  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish 
one  Matilda  from  another ;  it  clearly  was  quite  indifferent  to  him 
which  Emperor  it  was  that  either  of  them  married. 

But  the  beginning  of  any  really  serious  and  critical  inquiry  into 
the  age  and  authority  of  the  Tapestry  was  reserved  for  the  present 
cantury.  Attention  began  to  be  called  to  it  during  the  time  of  the 
first  French  Bepublic.  Some  curious  letters  on  the  subject  are 
printed  in  Pluquet*s  ''  Essai  Historique  sur  la  ville  de  Bayeux,"  pp. 
76-81.  It  appears  that  the  Tapestry  at  one  time  narrowly  escaped 
being  cut  into  shreds  to  adorn  a  civic  car.  It  afterwards  actually 
underwent  a  fate  almost  as  degrading.  The  elder  Buonaparte,  then 
**  First  Consul,'*  carried  it  off  to  Paris,  and  showed  it  at  the  Louvre, 
to  stir  up  his  subjects— '' citizens  *'  they  are  still  called  in  the 
official  letters — ^to  another  conquest  of  England.  But  this  kind  of 
folly  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  fixing  the  thoughts  of  learned 
men  on  the  Tapestry  itself.  The  firstfruits  of  their  studies  appeared 
in  181 2,  in  the  form  of  a  paper  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Rue,  Professor 
at  Caen  and  Canon  of  Bayeux,  of  which  an  English  translation  by 
Mr.  Douce  is  printed  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  xvii.  p.  85.  M.  de  la 
Rue  followed  Lyttelton  in  attributing  the  Tapestry  to  the  time  and 
the  orders  of  the  Empress  Matilda.  Against  the  tradition  which 
attributed  it  to  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror  he  brings  several  argu- 
ments. It  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Queen  Matilda  or 
in  any  other  wills  or  charters  of  her  age  or  that  of  her  sons.  If  it 
had  been  placed  in  the  church  of  Bayeux  in  Queen  Matilda's  time, 
it  must  have  perished  in  the  fire  by  which  that  church  was  destroyed 
in  1 106.  Some  relics  were  saved,  but  no  one  would  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  save  the  Tapestry.  Some  points  of  non-agreement 
between  the  accounts  in  the  Tapestry  and  the  Roman  de  Rou  show 
that  Wace  had  never  seen  the  Tapestry.  But,  as  a  canon  of 
Bayeux,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  seen  it,  if  it  had  been  there  in  his 
time.  The  work  again  must  be  later  than  Queen  Matilda's  time, 
because  the  border  contains  references  to  the  fables  of  iEsop,  which 
were  not  known  in  the  West  till  the  time  of  the  Crusades.     It  is 
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shown  moreover  to  be  of  English  work,  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
mysterious  iElfgyra.  This  name  he  takes  to  be  an  English  way  of 
describing  the  Duchess,  afterwards  Queen,  Matilda.  Wadard  again, 
whose  name  he  takes  to  be  English,  and  the  word  '*  ceastra  '*  are 
brought  as  proofs  of  English  workmanship.  Another  point  on 
which  he  strongly  insists  is  that  the  Normans  are  called  Franei  in 
the  Tapestry,  which  he  argues  would  not  hare  been  done  by  Norman 
artists.  He  concludes  therefore  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  in 
England  by  order  of  the  Empress,  at  some  time  between  1162, 
about  which  time  Wace  wrote,  and  1167,  the  year  of  her  own 
death. 

This  communication  led  to  several  other  papers  on  the  subject 
in  the  ArchsBologia,  and  to  what  was  more  valuable  them  all,  to 
the  publication  of  the  beautiful  and  accurate  representation  of  the 
Tapestry  itself,  made  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Stothard. 
At  vol.  xviii.  p.  359  of  the  Archeeologia  is  a  letter  written  in 
18 16  by  Mr.  Hudson  Gumey,  who  had  seen  the  Tapestry  for 
himself.  He  argues  in  &vour  of  the  antiquity  attributed  to  the 
work  by  the  local  tradition.  He  insists  on  various  points  of 
costume,  and  on  the  evident  attempt  at  preserving  a  likeness  in 
the  figures,  especially  in  that  of  William.  He  concludes  that  it 
was  made  for  Queen  Matilda  by  English  workwomen.  The  nine* 
teenth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia  contains  three  papers  on  the 
Tapestry  or  on  subjects  connected  with  it.  The  first  by  Mr. 
Amyot,  at  p.  88,  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  the  age  of 
the  Tapestry  itself,  but  only  with  the  evidence  which  it  gives  as 
to  the  cause  of  Harold's  voyage  to  Normandy.  The  second,  at 
p.  184,  is  a  powerful  argument  by  Stothard  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Tapestry,  but  in  which  he  does  not  commit 
himself  to  any  connexion  with  Queen  Matilda.  Stothard  was 
the  first  to  see  that  the  one  proposition  did  not  involve  the  other. 
He  enlarges  on  the  costume  as  belonging  to  the  eleventh  century 
and  not  to  the  twelfth,  and  on  the  utter  improbability  that  any 
medieeval  artist  of  a  later  age  should  attend  to  antiquarian  ac- 
curacy  in  these  matters.  He  remarks  also  on  the  obscure  persons 
represented  on  the  Norman  side,  Turold,  Vital,  and  Wadard,  as 
distinct  proof  that  the  Tapestiy  was  a  contemporary  Norman 
work. 

In  the  hands  of  Stothard  the  subject  had  for  the  first  time 
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fidlen  into  hands  really  capable  of  dealing  with  it  as  it  deserved* 
Bat  Stothard  is  well  followed  up  in  a  second  paper  by  Mr.  Amyot 
in  p.  19a  of  the  same  yolume,  in  which  he  disposes  of  most  of 
the  argoroents  of  M.  de  la  Rue  against  the  antiquity  of  the 
Tapestry.  He  still  however  seems  to  think  that,  if  it  were  a 
contemporary  monument^  it  must  have  been  the  work  of- Queen 
Matilda,  or  wrought  by  her  order.  Mr.  Amyot  also  points  out 
that  Wadard  is  not  only,  as  Stothard  had  seen,  a  proper  name^  but 
that  it  is  the  name  of  a  real  man  who  appears  in  Domesday,  and 
also  that  Wadard,  Turold,  and  Vital  were  all  tenants  of  Oda 
Mr.  Amyot  very  truly  says  that  ''Franci"  was  the  only  name 
which  could  rightly  express  the  whole  of  William's  mingled 
amy,  and  that  "Fraod"  and  "Frandgena."  are  tbe  words  con- 
Btantly  opposed  to  '' Angu"  in  documents  of  the  age  of  the  Con- 
queror and  much  later. 

In  i8a4  M.  de  la  Rue  republished  at  Caen  his  essay  in  the 
ArchflBologia,  with  an  Appendix  containing  an  attempt  at  a  refu- 
tation of  Stothard  and  Amyot.  He  was  again  briefly  answered 
by  another  Norman  antiquary,  M.  Pluquet,  in  his  '^  Essai  Historique 
•or  la  ville  de  Bayeux  (Caen,  1829)."  Pluquet  was  the  first 
distinctly  to  assert  that  the  work  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
Matilda,  but  that  it  was  made  by  order  of  Bishop  Odo  (p.  81). 
In  1840  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  put  forth  a  tract,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  show  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  by  the  Chapter  of  Bayeux 
after  the  French  conquest  of  Normandy.  He  argues  that,  during 
the  union  of  England  and  Normandy,  the  conquest  of  England, 
which  William  took  such  pains  to  disguise  under  the  semblance 
of  legal  right,  would  not  be  thus  ostentatiously  set  forth  in  Nor- 
mandy. Some  learned  person,  he  holds,  was  employed  to  keep 
the  costume  right,  a  degree  of  antiquarian  care  for  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  middle  ages. 

Thierry  reprinted  Lancelot's  account  as  a  note  at  the  end  of 
his  first  volume  (p.  353,  ed.  1840),  adding  two  notes  of  his  ovm. 
In  the  first  he  accepts  the  Tapestry  as  a  contemporary  work, 
designed  for  the  ornament  of  the  church  of  Bayeux,  and  quotes 
M.  de  la  Rue  as  attributing  the  work  to  the  Empress  Matilda. 
In  the  second  he  quotes  him  as  attributmg  it,  neither  to  William's 
Queen  Matilda  nor  to  Matilda  the  Empress,  but  to  Eadgyth- 
Uatilda,  the  wife  of  Henry  the  First.     I  do  not  know  whether  this 
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was  a  confusion  of  Thierry's,  or  whether  De  la  Eue  ever  came  to 
change  his  opinion.  At  any  rate  Thierry  successively  accepts 
these  two  distinct  theories  as  highly  probable,^  and  sees  in  one 
or  other  of  them  the  explanation  of  the  alleged  English  words 
and  forms  which  are  found  in  several  places  of  the  Tapestry. 

Dr.  Lingard  (Hist,  of  England,  i.  547,  ed.  1849)  gives  a  note  to 
the  subject,  for  the  substance  of  which  he  professes  to  be  indebted 
to  Mr.  Bolton  Comey.  But  he  does  not  commit  himself  to  the 
more  grotesque  parts  of  Hir.  Comey's  theory.  He  altogether  rejects 
the  supposed  connexion  between  the  Tapestry  and  any  of  the 
liatildas.  He  holds  that  it  was  made  as  a  decoration  for  the 
church  of  Bayeux,  and  that  it  was  designed  to  commemorate 
the  share  which  the  men  of  Bayeux  bore  in  the  Conquest  of 
England.  This  he  infers  from  the  prominence  given  to  Odo,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  his  retainers,  Turold,  Vital,  and  Wadard. 
Rather  than  attribute  the  work  to  Matilda,  he  inclines  to  believe 
that  the  Tapestry  was  due  to  the  personal  vanity  of  some  of  these 
men,  or  of  their  descendants. 

I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  any  serious  notice  of  some 
amusing  remarks  on  the  Tapestry  made  by  Miss  Agnes  Strickland 
(Queens  of  England,  i.  65,  66),  who  recommends  ^'the  lords  of 
the  creation"  "to  leave  the  question  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  to 
the  decision  of  the  ladies,  to  whose  province  it  belongs."  According 
to  Miss  Strickland,  the  Tapestry  was  "  in  part  at  least  designed  for 
Matilda  by  Turold,  a  dwarf  artist"  Miss  Strickland  speaks  of  a 
Norman  tradition  to  that  effect,  but  perhaps  even  a  "  lord  of  the 
creation "  may  venture  to  ask  where  that  Norman  tradition  is  to 
be  found. 

I  come  back  into  the  every-day  world  in  company  with  Dr. 
Collingwood  Bruce,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  Tapestry  before  the 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Chichester  in  1853,  which  afterwards 
grew  into  a  volume  called  "  The  Bayeux  Tapestry  Elucidated " 
(London,  1856).  Dr.  Bruce  follows  Stothard  in  the  argument  for 
the  early  date  of  the  Tapestry,  drawn  from  the  correctness  of  the 
costume.  He  argues  further  on  the  same  side  from  the  manifest 
object  of  the  Tapestry,  namely  to  set  forth  the  right  of  William  to 
the  English  Crown.  He  cleaves  in  a  somewhat  unreasoning  way 
to  the  tradition  which  attributes  the  work  to  the  first  Matilda, 
but  he  fully  grasps  the  manifest  connexion  of  the  Tapestry  with 
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Bftjeaz  and  its  chnroL  He  even  goes  so  £Eff  as  to  afctribnte  the  two 
or  three  seemingly  English  forms  which  are  fonnd  in  the  legends 
of  the  Tapestry  to  the  common  use  of  the  Teatonic  langnage  in 
the  Bessin,  whidi  he  supposes,  without  any  authority  that  I  know 
o(  to  have  lasted  as  late  as  the  reign  of  William.  Dr.  Bmoe 
howerer  thinks  that  the  designer  of  the  Tapestry,  as  distinguished 
finmi  those  who  wrought  it  in  the  stitchf-woriE,  was  an  Italian. 

Sir  Francis  PalgraTC^  in  the  posthumous  part  of  his  work  (iiL 
354),  has  an  incidental  reference  to  the  Tspestiy,  in  which  he  takes 
far  gianted  that  it  is  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda^  without  any  hint 
that  any  question  has  eyer  been  raised  about  the  matter. 

Lastly,  Hr.  Planch^  published  a  paper  ^On  the  Bayeux  Tapestry** 
in  the  Journal  of  the  British  AicfasBological  Association  for  June^ 
1867  (p.  134).  Mr.  Planch^  follows  IC.  Pluquet,  and  gives  a 
good  summary  of  his  alignments ;  he  then  goes  minutely  through 
the  Tspestcy,  giving  his  views  at  each  stage,  to  some  of  whidi  I 
ahall  have  to  refer  again.  "The  report^"  he  says,  ''mentioned  by 
Mont&ucon  that  it  was  the  work  of  Qoeen  Matilda  and  her  hand* 
maids,  originated  probably  in  the  suggestion  of  some  antiquary  of 
the  sixteenth  or  sevmteenth  oentniy  repeated  till  it  assumed  the 
consistency  of  a  hioL*' 

I  now  go  on  to  give  my  own  reasons  for  accepting  the  early  date 
of  the  Tapestry.  The  arguments  of  Stothard  drawn  from  the 
accurate  representation  of  the  costume  of  the  eleventh  century 
seem  to  me  unanswerable.  Dr.  Bruce  adds  a  good  instance  of  his 
own  in  a  comparison  of  the  Tapestry  with  a  passage  in  the  Boman 
de  Bou.  Wace  (v.  12628)  speaks  of  the  horse  of  William  Fits- 
Osbem  as  "all  covered  with  iron"  (see  below,  Note  NN,  and 
Taylor's  note,  p.  162),  whereas  in  the  Tapestry  "not  a  single  horse 
is  equipped  in  steel  armour;  and  if  we  refer  to  the  authors  who  lived 
at  that  period  we  shall  find  that  not  one  of  them  mentions  any 
defensive  covering  for  the  horse." 

Mr.  Amyot's  arguments  with  regard  to  Wadard,  Vital,  and 
Turold  seem  to  me  distinctly  to  prove  that  the  work  was  a  con* 
temporary  one,  and  one  made  for  Bishop  Odo  and  the  church  of 
Bayeux.  As  Dr.  Lingard  says,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  these 
persons,  who  are  of  no  importance  in  the  general  history,  whose 
reputation   must  have  been  purely  local,   should  have  received 
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such  prominence  in  any  but  a  purely  local  work.  The  only  persons 
on  the  Norman  side  who  appear  by  name  in  the  representation  of 
the  landing  and  of  the  battle  are  the  Duke  and  his  two  brothers, 
Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  and  these  three  obscure  retainers  of 
Bishop  Odo.  We  see  them  here  in  the  Tapestry,  and  the  industry 
of  Mr.  Amyot  and  Dr.  Lingard  traced  them  out  in  Domesday, 
but  no  other  mention  sunriyes  of  them.  Ralph,  the  son  of  Turold, 
Vital,  Wadard  **  homo  episcopi,"  are  all  to  be  seen  in  Domesday,  i, 
6,  7,  8,  8  a,  9,  10,  32,  77,  155  6,  238  6,  342  b,  and  in  every  case 
their  land  is  held  of  Bishop  Odo.  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  mind 
of  the  designer  of  the  Tapestry,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  his 
favourite  followers  came  next  after  Duke  William  himself.  This 
&ct  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  decisive  in  favour  of  its  being  a 
contemporary  work  and  against  its  being  a  work  of  Matilda. 

Here,  I  think,  is  abundant  evidence  both  to  establish  the  con- 
temporary date,  and  to  show  the  object  of  the  work.  It  was 
plainly  a  gift  from  Odo  to  his  own  newly-built  church.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  work  was  done  in  England.  The  evidence 
is  certainly  very  slight.  I  believe  it  is  wholly  contained  in  the 
words  ^*  at  Hastingaceastra  "  (pi.  1 1).  I  cannot  think  that  '*  at "  for 
"  ad  "  proves  anything,  but  the  form  "  ceastra "  goes  a  good  way 
to  prove  that  the  work  was  English.  The  notion  of  Dr.  Bruce 
and  Mr.  Planch^  that  these  forms  are  not  English  but  Saxon  of 
Bayeux  seems  very  fanciful.  Besides,  the  form  "  ceaster  '*  is  one 
which  is  not  Nether-Dutch  in  a  wide  sense,  but  distinctly  and 
locally  English.  I  know  of  no  instance  where  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Bessin,  or  indeed  anywhere  out  of  Englcmd 

Most  of  the  objections  made  to  the  early  date  of  the  Tapestry 
are  well  disposed  of  by  M.  Pluquet  and  Mr.  Planch^ ;  but  to  one 
of  their  arguments  I  must  demur.  M.  de  la  B.ue  (see  above, 
p.  566)  objected  that  the  borders  contain  scenes  from  ^Esop's 
Fables,  which  he  says  were  not  known  in  the  West  till  afterwards. 
Mr.  Planch^,  oddly  enough,  quotes  (p.  136)  Freculf,  Bishop  of 
Lisieux,  who,  he  tells  us,  "  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,"  as  saying 
that  Eadward  caused  the  Fables  of  .^op  to  be  translated  into 
English.  He  goes  on  with  a  reference  to  the  false  Ingulf,  which 
I  need  not  discuss.  As  for  Freculf,  who  died  somewhere  about 
the  year  853,  if  he  said  anything  at  all  about  our  Eadward,  he 
must  have  enjoyed  a  prophetic  power  rivalling  that  of  the  saint 
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himselll  Bat  it  is  well  known  that  Maiy  of  France,  the  poeteai 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  professes  to  have  made  her  French 
reman  of  the  Fables  from  an  English  version  made  by  an  English 
King.  For  the  author  of  that  version  we  have,  strangely  enoogh, 
to  choose  between  .Wilfred  and  Henry  the  First  (See  this  matter 
discussed  in  the  Appendix  to  voL  iv.)  If  Alfred  be  the  right 
reading;  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  early  knowledge  of  the  Fables  in 
England.  If  Henry  be  the  right  reading;  we  may  be  sure  that 
whatever  Henry  translated  was  done  into  English  early  in  life, 
and  Henry  was  bom  about  the  time  when  the  Tapestry  must 
have  been  making. 

For  my  own  part  I  should  reverse  the  argument.  I  have  that 
confidence  in  the  Tapestry  that  I  accept  the  figures  wrought  in  its 
border  as  proof  that  the  Fables  were  known  in  Normandy  and 
fiigland  in  the  eleventh  centuy. 

Hie  external  evidence  then  seems  to  be  complete.  The  work 
must  be  a  contemporary  one;  there  is  no  reason  to  connect  it 
with  Matilda;  there  is  every  reason  to  connect  it  with  Odo. 
It  was  probably,  but  I  cannot  say  certainly,  made  in  England. 
I  now  turn  to  that  branch  of  the  question  which  to  me  is  yet  mora 
interesting,  the  internal  evidence  for  looking  on  the  Tapestry  as  I 
look  on  it,  as  a  primary  authority  for  the  subject  of  the  present 
volume,  as  in  &ct  the  highest  authority  on  the  Norman  side. 

I  ground  this  belief  on  the  way  in  which  the  story  is  told.  It 
is  told  from  the  Norman  point  of  view,  but  it  is  told  with  hardly 
any  of  the  inventions,  exaggerations,  and  insinuations  of  the  other 
Norman  authorities.  In  fact  the  material  has  a  certain  advantage. 
Stitch- work  must  tell  its  tale  simply  and  straightforwardly;  it 
cannot  lose  itself  in  the  rhetoric  of  Eadward^s  Biographer  or  in  the 
invective  of  William  of  Poitiers.  And  the  tale  which  the  Tapestry 
tells  us  comes  infinitely  nearer  to  the  genuine  English  story  than 
it  does  even  to  the  narrative  of  the  Conqueror's  laureate.  To 
the  later  romances,  the  tales  for  instance  of  Eadward's  French 
Biographer,  it  gives  no  countenance  whatever.  With  regard  to  the 
great  controversial  points,  those  which  I  shall  go  through  in  detail 
in  future  Notes,  the  Tapestry  nearly  always  agrees  with  the 
authentic  account.  There  is  not  a  word  or  a  stitch  which  at  all 
countenances  any  of  the  calumnious  tales  which  were  afterwards 
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current.  In  the  Tapestry  the  bequest  of  Eadward  to  Harold,  his 
orderly  acceptance  of  the  Crown,  his  ecclesiastical  coronation,  all 
appear  as  plainly  as  they  do  in  the  narrative  of  Florence.  The 
only  point  of  diversity  is  that  the  Tapestry  seems  to  represent 
Stigand,  and  not  Ealdred,  as  the  consecrator.  Now  there  was  no 
absolute  necessity  for  a  partizan  of  William  to  deny  the  fiEbcts  of 
the  case.  William's  argument  was  rather  to  assert  the  invalidity 
of  the  bequest,  the  election,  and  the  coronation,  than  to  deny  that 
the  acts  themselves  had  taken  place.  And  accordingly,  in  the 
earlier  Norman  writers,  most  of  the  facts  are  admitted  in  a  kind  of 
way.  It  is  not  till  long  afterwards  that  we  find  the  full  develope- 
ment  of  those  strange  fobles  which,  in  so  many  modem  histories, 
have  supplanted  the  truth.  Had  the  Tapestry  been  a  work  of 
later  date,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  could  have  given  the  simple 
and  truthful  account  of  these  matters  which  it  does  give.  A  work 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  would  have  brought  in,  as 
even  honest  Wace  does  in  some  degree,  the  notions  of  the  twelfth 
or  the  thirteenth  century.  One  cannot  conceive  an  artist  of  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Second,  still  less  an  artist  later  than  the  French 
conquest  of  Normandy,  agreeing  so  remarkably  with  the  authentic 
writings  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  truth  was  in  those  days 
almost  wholly  forgotten,  and  no  one  would  have  been  likely  to 
represent  the  story  with  any  accuracy. 

But  though  the  Tapestry  perverts  the  story  less  them  any  other 
Norman  account,  it  is  still  essentially  a  Norman  account.  One 
main  object  of  the  work  is  plainly  to  set  forth  the  right  of  William 
to  the  English  Crown.  This  was  of  course  the  great  object  of 
William  himself  and  of  his  contemporary  partizans.  But  it  was 
not  an  object  which  greatly  occupied  men's  minds  in  the  days 
of  Henry  the  Second  or  later.  The  writers  of  that  time,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  are  as  bitter,  perhaps  more  bitter,  against 
Harold  than  the  Norman  writers  of  his  own  time ;  but  their  bitter- 
ness comes  from  a  different  source.  Under  the  Angevin  dynasty, 
sprung,  as  it  was,  in  a  round-about  way  from  Old-English  royalty, 
men  were  beginning  to  look  on  Harold  and  William  as  alike 
usurpers.  We  now  begin  to  hear  of  strict  hereditary  right  and  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  lawful  heir.  Henry  the  Second  encouraged  his 
panegyrists  to  set  forth  his  lawful  descent  from  ancient  English 
Kings,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  his  descent  from  the 
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Norman  invader.  It  was  only  in  ihe  fenude  line  that  Kesaj  was 
either  Norman  or  Engliah ;  in  his  real  ancestry,  in  his  real  feelinga 
and  character,  he  ms  aa  little  of  one  as  of  the  other.  It  is  most 
unlikely  that  any  one  should  have  wrought^  in  the  days  of  Heniy 
or  fi>r  Henxy's  mother,  a  work  which  thronghout  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  earliest  days  of  the  Conquest 

In  like  manno:^  the  representation  of  William's  landing  and  of 
the  great  battle  could  have  come  only  from  the  hand  of  a  coq- 
temporary.  The  mere  fulness  of  detail,  the  evident  deli|^t  witb 
which  the  artist  dwells  on  all  the  little  incidents  of  the  campaign^ 
point  it  out  as  the  work  of  one  in  whose  memory  they  all  still 
lived.  The  notices  of  insignificant  people,  like  Turold,  Wadard, 
and  Yitaly  while  ibey  point  to  the  place  for  which  the  Tapestry 
was  designed,  point  also  to  a  time  when  these  retainers  of  Bishop 
Odo  were  still  living.  In  the  days  of  the  Empress  Matilda  their 
fiune  is  not  likely  to  have  been  great,  even  at  Bayeuz«  So  again 
aveiy  antiquarian  detail  is  accurate;  the  nose-pieces,  the  lack  of 
armour  on  the  horses^  the  care  taken  to  represent  every  man 
bearded,  moustached,  or  dose-shaven,  according  to  his  age  and 
nati(m  (see  vol.  ii  p.  af),  all  bespeak  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
artist  The  idea  of  Hr.  Comey  that  the  Chapter  of  Bayeuz  in  the 
thirteenth  century  would  specially  order  its  artists  to  attend  to 
such  points  is  ludicrous  beyond  measure,  and  it  had  been  disposed 
of  beforehand  in  the  masterly  alignment  of  Stothard.  But  the 
Tapestry  is  equally  accurate  in  greater  matters.  The  English  army 
is  an  English  army  of  the  eleventh  century  and  nothing  else.  The 
two  classes  of  warriors,  the  here  and  Jyrd,  the  Housecarls  in  their 
coats  of  mail  with  their  great  axes,  the  peasantry  armed  almost  any- 
how, are  nowhere  more  clearly  marked.  The  utter  absence  of  horses, 
except  as  a  means,  as  in  the  days  of  Brihtnoth  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  269, 
a  7  a),  for  reaching  or  leaving  the  field — the  King  himself  fighting 
on  footr— the  ensign  of  the  West -Saxon  Dragon — all  these  are 
touches  from  a  contemporary  hand,  which  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that  any  artist  working  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  could  have  thought  of.  It  is  worth  while  to  mark  the 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  Battle  of  Senlac  as  represented 
in  the  Tapestry,  and  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  as  described 
by  Snorro.  The  contemporary  artist  represented  things  as  he  saw 
them ;  the  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  described  things  as 
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he  saw  them  also;  hat  then  they  did  not  see  the  same  things. 
The  Bayeux  Tapestry  shows  Harold's  army  at  Senlac  as  Harold's 
army  really  was.  The  narrative  in  the  Heimskringla  describes 
Harold's  army  at  Stamfordbridge  after  the  pattern  of  an  army  of 
the  thirteenth  centnry. 

This  precious  monument  is  now  well  preserved  and  cared  for. 
After  its  ridiculous  journey  to  Paris^  it  came  back  safe  to  its  Nor- 
man home,  but  it  was  kept  for  a  while  in  a  way  which  did  not  tend 
much  to  its  preservation.  It  was  wound  round  a  sort  of  windlass, 
and  was  unwound  and  handled  whenever  anybody  looked  at  it. 
It  is  now  in  much  better  keeping.  It  is  kept  under  glass  in  the 
public  Library  at  Bayeux,  where  it  is  stretched  out  round  the 
room  at  a  convenient  height,  where  it  may  be  studied  with  the 
greatest  ease.  I  have  there  examined  it  three  times,  once  in  i86 1, 
and  twice  in  i86f ,  and  I  may  say  that,  fiilly  to  take  in  its  value 
and  importance,  it  should  be  seen.  Stothard's  reduction  is  admir- 
able in  every  way,  and  serves  for  every  ordinary  purpose  of  study, 
but  I  doubt  whether  any  one  thoroughly  knows  what  the  Tapestry 
is  till  he  has  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes.  I  had  myself  learned  to 
value  the  Tapestry  long  before  I  saw  it,  but  my  examination  of  it 
certainly  made  my  confidence  in  it  &r  stronger  and  clearer.  It  is 
no  small  matter  to  spell  over  the  details  of  the  story  in  the  picture 
itself,  and  tiie  process  reaches  its  height  at  the  last  stage.  I  think 
that  no  one  can  see  the  end  of  the  battle,  the  Housecarls  every  one 
lying  dead  in  his  harness,  while  the  light-armed  are  taking  to 
flight,  some  of  them  on  the  horses  of  the  Mien,  and  not  feel 
that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  work  traced  out  by  one  who 
had  himself  seen  the  scenes  which  he  thus  handed  down  to  later 
ages. 


NOTE  B.   p.  9. 

The  Dbtails  of  Eadwabd's  Death-bed. 

In  this  account  of  Eadward's  death-bed  I  follow  the  contemporary 
Life,  which  is  closely  followed  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  226. 
iEthelred,  or  Osbert  whom  he  copied,  evidently  had  the  Life  before 
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him,  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  expand  every  speech  and  inci- 
dent. About  the  four  persons  around  the  King^s  bed  and  about 
some  of  the  details  in  which  they  are  concerned  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  in  the  next  Note,  but  I  may  mention  here  that  they  appear 
in  all  our  accounts.  The  Biographer  (p.  431)  describes  those  pre- 
sent as  "  Eegina  terrae  assidens  ejusque  pedes  super  gremium  suum 
foyens,  ejusque  germanus  Dux  Haroldus,  et  Eodbertus  regalis 
palatii  stabilitor  et  ejusdem  B^is  propinquus  (?),  Stigandus 
quoque  Archiepiscopus."  iBthelred  (400)  gives  the  same  list,  but 
stops  to  abuse  Stigand,  and  the  four  will  be  seen  in  the  Tapestry 
(pi.  viL  Bruce,  p.  74)  as  I  have  described  them. 

With  r^ard  to  the  prediction  put  into  Eadward's  mouth 
the  reader  must  form  what  judgement  he  pleases.  Perhaps  most 
modem  readers  will  be  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  mind  as  Sti- 
gand.  But  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  any  right  wholly  to  leave  out 
what  I  find  in  a  contemporary  writer,  who  affirms  that  he  had  his 
information  from  eye-witnesses  ('*sicut  testantur  hi  qui  aderant 
prsesentes"),  that  is,  very  probably  from  Eadgyth  herself.  In  fact 
the  contemptuous  incredulity  attributed  to  Stigand  is  of  itself 
a  strong  argument  that  something  professing  to  be  a  prophecy 
was  actually  uttered  by  Eadward  on  his  death-bed.  Of  course 
I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  exact 
words.  Eadward  would  speak  English,  or  more  probably  French, 
and  his  words  would  doubtless  gain  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of 
their  translation  into  rhetorical  Latin.  Still  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  there  is  a  kernel  of  truth  somewhere,  and  that  we  have  a 
somewhat  coloured  account  of  what  was  really  said. 

With  regard  to  the  famous  prediction  or  similitude  of  the  green 
tree,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Biographer  records  it  without  any 
attempt  to  explain  it.  When  he  wrote,  in  the  early  days  of  Wil- 
liam, a  Prometheus  after  the  fact  might  well  put  into  Eadward's 
mouth  a  prophecy  of  the  Conquest  of  England  and  of  the  general 
misfortunes  of  the  country;  he  could  not  put  into  his  mouth  a 
prophecy  iii  honour  of  Henry  the  Second.  Either  then  the  passage 
is  a  later  interpolation,  of  which  the  Editor  gives  no  hint,  or  else 
Eadward  really  uttered  some  allegory,  quoted  some  proverb,  or,  as 
Stigand  thought,  simply  talked  nonsense,  on  which  people  began  to 
put  a  meaning  forty  years  later.  The  orthodox  explanation  is  that 
the  tree  removed  from  the  root  for  the  space  of  three  furlongs  (the 
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words  are  "  irium  jtigerum  spatio/'  but  one  can  hardly  make  (teres 
a  measure  of  length)  means  the  Crown  transferred  to  usurpers 
during  three  reigns^  those  of  Harold  and  the  two  Williams  (the 
descent  of  William  Eufus  from  iElfred  is  forgotten,  see  vol.  ii.  p. 
301).  The  tree  returns  to  the  root  when  Henry  the  First  marries 
Eadgyth  or  Matilda  the  daughter  of  Margaret ;  it  bears  leaves  at 
the  births  of  her  children.  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  419)  wit- 
nesses that  the  birth  of  the^Etheling  William  (c.  1102)  was  looked 
on  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  which  shows  that  it  had 
already  attracted  attention,  most  likely  at  the  marriage  of  William's 
parents.  The  death  of  the  iEtheling  in  1 1 19  cut  off  all  such  hopes, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  opened  the  way  for  a  more  elaborate  fulfil- 
ment in  the  persons  of  his  sister  and  her  son.  The  tree  now  brings 
forth  leaves  at  the  birth  of  the  Empress  Matilda  and  fruit  at  the 
birth  of  Henry  the  Second.  See  iBthelred,  401,  and  the  French 
Life,  3805  et  seqq.  This  writer  seems  in  v.  3846  to  confound 
Henry  the  Second  and  Henry  the  Third. 

The  scene  which  followed  the  prophecy  is  graphically  described 
by  the  Biographer  (431)  >  '^Cunctis  stupentibus  et  terrore  agente 
tacentibus,  ipse  Archiepiscopus,  qui  debuerat  vel  primus  pavere  vel 
verbum  consilii  dare,  infatuato  corde  submurmurat  in  aurem  Duds 
senio  confectum  et  morbo  quid  diceret  nescire.''  He  had  just  be- 
fore said  that  Harold,  Robert,  and  Eadgyth  were  all  frightened — 
"  terrentur  nimium."  iEthelred  (400)  leaves  out  Harold's  fears, 
and  also  leaves  out  the  characteristic  and  trustworthy  little  touch 
of  the  Archbishop  whispering  in  the  Earl's  ear,  which,  as  they  stood 
(see  the  Tapestry)  on  different  sides  of  the  bed,  involved  leaning 
over  the  dying  man.  In  his  account  the  details  of  the  contempo- 
rary writer  evaporate  in  this  fashion ;  '*  Is  [Stigandus]  ad  vooem 
narrantis  obduruit,  nee  terretur  oraculo,  nee  fidem  habuit  prophe- 
tanti,  sed  potius  Regem  confectum  senio  delicare  submurmurans, 
ridere  maluit  quam  lugere.*' 

With  regard  to  the  warnings  which  the  land  was  said  to  have 
had  from  the  Pope,  the  King,  and  the  Lady,  the  meaning  of  the 
Biographer  (431-432)  is  perfectly  plain;  '' Cognoscebant  enim 
per  sacri  ordinis  personas  Christiani  cultiis  religionem  maxime 
violatam,  hocque  frequentius  declam^se  [declardsse  1]  turn  per 
legatos  et  epistolas  suas  Eomanum  Papam,  turn  in  frequentibus 
monitis  ipsum  Begem  et  Reginam ;  sed  divitiis  et  mundand  gloriS 
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imoaperabiliter  quidam  diabolo  allecti,  yit»  adeo  neglexerant  dis- 
dplinam  at  non  horreraiit  jam  tone  imminentem  incidere  in  Dei 
inm."  That  is,  the  Pope,  the  King,  and  the  Lady  had  before  this 
time  rebuked  the  EngUah,  bat  they  were  stiff-necked  and  woald  not 
hearken ;  henoe  the  divine  threatenings.  .^thehred  (400)  clearly 
means  ike  same ;  ^*  Beoordantor  hsBo  ipsa  sanuno  snpias  narrata 
Pontifidy  ipsamqae  perssBpe,  tarn  per  legates,  turn  per  epistolaa^ 
eorum  vesaniam  increpAsse,  B^gemqae  ao  Beginam  his  malis  ea- 
landis  diligentiam  adhibaisse,  sed  profedsse  nihiL"  But  his  first 
danse  was  liable  to  be  nusanderstood,  and  the  writer  of  the  Frendi 
life  did  misanderstand  it  He  mistakes  the  letfcen  written  by  the 
Vope  for  letters  written  to  the  Pope  to  annoanoe  Eadward's  vision ; 


M 


Affaia  U  pnidflm  U  plui  ten6  En  esorit  unt  ttn  let  mote  w3», 

Unt  168  dite  mut  mens  not^ ;  E  »  F  ApostoOla  tnmli, 

E  omamiMnt  unt  enteiidQ  Pv  epistra^  e  par  l^gai." 
L'opdm  det  mote^  e  vetana ;  (▼▼.  3787  et  leqq.) 


NOTE  C.    p.  13. 
Eadwabd'b  Bbquest  of  the  Cbowf  to  Harold. 

At  this  stage  of  my  histoiy,  I  need  hardly  say  that  every  point 
has  been  matter  of  dispute  from  the  time  of  the  events  themselves 
down  to  oor  own  day.  I  give  in  the  text  the  narrative  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  accurate  one,  adding  references  to  the  particular 
authorities  on  which  I  found  it.  In  this  and  the  following  Notes 
I  purpose  to  examine  minutely  into  the  different  statements  made 
at  the  time  and  soon  after.  I  purpose  also  to  go  a  little  more  fully 
than  usual  into  the  statements  of  later  writers.  Mere  copyists 
or  compilers,  writing  some  ages  after  the  events,  are  in  no  sen^ 
authorities ;  they  can  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  events 
themselves.  But,  on  a  point  of  our  history  of  such  paramount 
importance,  and  one  which  has  been  so  fiercely  disputed,  it  does  in 
a  certain  way  add  to  our  knowledge  of  history  to  see  how  the  fiftcts 
of  those  times  looked  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  various  later  ages. 

I  need  not  tell  any  reader  of  mine  that  I  hold  that  King  Harold 
was  a  King  as  lawful  as  any  King — I  might  almost  say  more  lawful 
than  any  other  King — that  ever  reigned  over  England.  No  other 
King  in  our  history  ever  reigned  so  distinctly  by  the  national  will. 
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But  there  is  no  King,  there  is  hardly  any  man,  in  our  history  who 
has  been  made  the  object  of  such  ceaseless  calumny  from  his  own 
time  to  ours.  The  hostile  faction  triumphed,  not  only  on  the  field 
of  battle,  but  in  the  pages  of  pretended  history,  and,  for  eight 
hundred  years,  the  name  of  Harold  has  been  constantly  branded  as 
the  name  of  a  **  perjurer  "  and  "  usurper.  **  My  object  is  to  do  what 
I  can  to  undo  this  great  wrong,  to  bring  back  the  true  history  of  a 
great  man  and  of  a  great  time,  and  to  set  forth  Harold  and  his  acts 
as  they  appeared  to  his  countr3anen  in  his  own  days.  This  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  in  my  text.  In  this  and  the  following  Notes 
I  intend  to  go  systematically  through  all  the  points  in  which  the 
witness  of  contemporary  English  writers  on  these  matters  has  been 
obscured  and  forgotten  through  notions  drawn  from  less  trust'^ 
worthy  sources. 

Of  the  two  great  charges  brought  against  Harold,  those  of 
usurpation  and  perjury,  both  can  be  traced  up  to  his  own  time. 
Both  come  from  the  tongues  and  pens  of  contemporary  Norman 
accusers.  But,  of  the  two,  the  charge  of  perjury  was  the  one 
which  was  the  more  strongly  dwelled  on  in  the  times  nearest  to 
his  own.  In  Harold's  own  day,  and  for  some  generations  after, 
the  charge  which  told  most  against  him  was  the  charge  of  breach 
of  £Edth,  aggravated  by  irreverence  to  the  relics  of  the  saints.  In 
the  eyes  of  Harold's  contemporary  enemies,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
later  writers  who  look  on  him  from  the  same  point  of  view,  Harold 
is  a  faithless  vassal,  breaking  his  plighted  faith  to  his  liege  lord. 
He  is  something  even  worse;  he  is  one  who  did  not  shrink  from 
breaking  an  oath  of  unusual  solemnity,  and  who  thereby  drew  on 
himself  the  vo^th  of  a  number  of  holy  persons  whose  wonder* 
working  relics  he  thus  set  at  nought.  But  modem  writers  who 
take  a  view  unfavourable  to  Harold  commonly  dwell  less  on 
the  perjury  and  more  on  the  usurpation.  In  their  eyes  Harold 
is  a  violator  of  constitutional  order,  who  ascended  the  throne  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  lawful  heir.  In  the  one  view  the  injured  party 
is  the  Norman  Duke;  in  the  other  it  is  the  English  iEtheling. 
The  two  charges,  though  often  mixed  together,  are  in  themselves 
quite  distinct  The  charge  of  usurpation  affects  the  right  to  the 
Crown;  the  charge  of  perjury  does  not  touch  it.  Let  Harold's 
peijury  have  been  of  the  blackest  kind,  it  could  not  give  either 
William  or  Eadgar  any  right  to  the  Crown  which  they  would 
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not  have  had  if  Harold  had  not  sworn  at  all.  If  the  CSrown  was 
hereditary,  no  engagementi  no  breach  of  any  engagementy  between 
William  and  Harold  eonld  bar  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  natural 
heir.  If  the  Grown  oonld  pass  by  bequest,  no  such  engagement 
could  bar  the  right  of  Eadward  to  bequeath  it  to  whom  he  would. 
If  the  Grown  was  elective,  no  such  engagement  could  bar  the  right 
of  the  electors  to  choose  whom  they  would.  Nowhere  is  the 
wonderful  skill  of  William  more  elearly  shown  than  in  the  way 
in  which  he  made  men  forget  these  very  obvious  distinctions. 
I  therefore  put  aade  the  question  of  porjury  from  the  present 
question.  I  have  elsewhere  discussed  Harold's  oath  at  length,  both 
as  it  bears  on  the  facts  of  the  history  and  as  it  bears  on  the 
character  of  Harold  ^see  p.  24-1  et  seqq.  and  Appendix  IT).  But 
the  oath  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  subject.  It  bears  only 
indirectly  on  the  rightfulness  of  Harold's  accession;  on  the  ilstcts  of 
his  accession  it  doesnot  bear  at  alL 

As  to  the  &ct8  of  Harold's  accession,  the  strictly  English  writers 
make  three  distiinet  assertions ; 

Eirst,  That  Harold  was  named  as  his  successor  by  Eadward ; 

Secondly,  That  he  was  regularly  elected  King  by  the  Witan ; 

Thirdly,  That  he  was  r^^ukrly  consecrated  King  by  Archbishop 
Ealdred. 

These  three  assertions  are  made  by  the  best  English  writers 
in  a  perfectly  plain  and  unmistakeable  way.  They  stand  before 
lis  as  assertions  about  which  there  can  be  no  question,  except  the 
question  whether  they  are  true  or  false.  All  three  are  more  or  less 
directly  traversed  by  Norman  writers  and  by  later  writers  who 
followed  Norman  traditions.  But  the  contradiction  is  by  no  means 
so  plain  and  unmistakeable  as  the  assertion.  The  Norman  writers 
seem  afraid  of  looking  the  facts  in  the  face.  They  shroud  them- 
selves in  a  cloud  of  vague  and  declamatory  phrases.  They  use 
language  which  serves  to  put  their  own  colour  on  the  story,  without 
venturing  directly  to  deny  the  assertions  made  by  the  English 
writers.  They  admit  some  nomination,  some  election,  some  con- 
secration; only  they  attach  some  vague  epithet,  they  add  some 
ambiguous  qualification,  insinuating  rather  than  asserting  that 
there  was  something  invalid  about  each  of  the  processes.  I  will 
now  go  through  the  statements  on  each  side  in  detail. 
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I  take  as  my  text  the  narrative  of  Florence  (1066),  who  puts 
forth  our  three  propositions  in  the  clearest  and  tersest  shape.  His 
account  runs  thus ; 

"Quo  [Eadwardo]  tumulato,  Subregulus  Haroldus,  Qodwini 
Ducis  filius,  quern  B«x  ante  suam  decessionem  regni  successorem 
elegerat,  a  totius  Anglise  primatibus  ad  regale  culmen  electus,  die 
eodem  ab  Aldredo  Eboracensi  'Archiepiscopo  in  regem  est  bono- 
rifice  consecratus/' 

This  passage  may  be  looked  on  as  a  formal  manifesto  on  the 
English  side.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  important 
of  several  passages  of  Florence  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  634)  in  which  he  does 
more  than  merely  record  an  event,  in  which  he  evidently  has  other 
statements  before  his  eye,  and  chooses  his  words  so  as  distinctly, 
though  silently,  to  contradict  them.  Though  no  other  version  of 
the  facts  is  spoken  of,  yet  every  word  is  evidently  weighed  with 
careful  reference  to  other  versions ;  every  word,  in  short,  disposes 
of  some  Norman  calumny  or  other.  Harold  reigns  according  to 
the  last  will  of  Eadward ;  that  last  will  therefore  was  not  in  favour 
of  William  or  of  any  other  candidate.  To  express  Eadward's  action 
in  the  matter,  a  word  is  used  ("elegerat")  which  is  evidently 
meant  to  express  free  and  deliberate  choice,  and  to  exclude  any 
tales  about  an  unwilling  nomination  wrung  from  him  in  his  last 
moments.  Again,  Harold  reigns  by  the  election  of  the  chief  men 
of  all  England;  this  excludes  the  stories  about  his  seizing  the 
Crown  without  election,  or  with  the  approbation  of  a  few  of  his 
own  partizans  only.  Lastly,  Harold  is  crowned,  on  the  day  indeed 
of  the  burial  of  Eadward,  but  after  the  funeral  rites  are  finished, 
and  evidently  in  the  same  building,  the  new  minster  of  Saint  Peter. 
This  excludes  the  tale  of  his  seizing  the  moment  when  the  people 
were  busy  with  the  burial  of  the  late  King  in  order  to  be  crowned 
in  some  hasty  and  irregular  way  at  Saint  Paul's  or  elsewhere.  He 
is  solemnly  consecrated  King ;  this  excludes  the  stories  about  his 
not  being  crowned  at  all,  about  his  being  crowned  without  any 
religious  ceremony,  about  his  putting  the  Crown  on  his  own  head. 
He  is  consecrated  by  Ealdred,  by  an  Archbishop  to  whose  right 
there  was  no  canonical  objection ;  therefore  not  by  Stigand,  whom 
strict  churchmen  looked  on  as  an  usurper.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  Florence  knew  all  the  hostile  inventions  and  perversions, 
and  that  he  framed  his  own  narrative  so  as  to  contradict  the 
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greatest  possible  number  of  them.  In  the  same  spirit^  he  goes  on, 
at  this  pointy  to  give  that  splendid  panegyric  on  Harold's  govern- 
ment which  is  clearly  meant  as  an  answer  to  Norman  calomnies  of 
another  kind.  No  passage  in  any  writer  of  any  age  was  ever 
written  with  more  sempolons  'care;  in  none  does  eveiy  word 
deserve  to  be  more  attentively  weighed. 

Now  for  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached  the  authority 
of  Florence  is  all  but  the  bluest  possible.  He  was  a  contemporary, 
in  so  fiur  as  he  must  have  been  bom  before  1066,  though  he  may 
not  have  been  old  enough  to  record  the  events  of  that  year  firom 
personal  knowledge.  But  he  had  every  opportunity  of  hearing 
of  them  from  eye-witnesses  and  actors.  As  a  member  of  the  church 
of  Worcester,  he  had  the  special  advantage  of  being  able  to  hear 
the  story  from  his  own  bishop  Saint  Wulfirtan,  the  chosen  friend  of 
King  Harold.  His  testimony  therefore,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  is 
of  thai  kind  which  even  very  sceptical  critics  allow  to  be  thoroughly 
trustworthy.  His  statement  is  dear^  terse^  and  forcible,  and  evi- 
dently meant  to  set  aside  other  statements  which  he  thought 
untrustworthy.  But  this  is  not  aU.  The  testimony  of  Florence 
does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  absolutely  contem- 
porary Ohroniders.  It  is  confirmed,  as  far  as  the  form  of  his  work 
allowB,  by  the  Biographer  of  Eadward.  Now  the  Biographer  was 
not  only  a  contemporary,  but,  if  he  was  not  himself  an  eye-witness, 
he  had  his  information  from  eye-witnesses,  and  that,  not  years  after, 
but  at  the  very  time.  The  testimony  of  Florence  again  is  confirmed 
by  a  witness  more  unexceptionable  than  all,  by  the  earliest  and  most 
trustworthy  witness  on  the  Norman  side,  by  the  contemporary 
Tapestry.  By  one  or  more  of  these  authorities  Florence  is  borne 
out  in  every  statement  but  one.  He  affirms  that  Harold  was 
consecrated  by  Ealdred.  The  Chroniclers  are  silent  as  to  the 
consecrator ;  the  Tapestry  implies — it  can  hardly  be  said  directly 
to  affirm — ^that  the  consecrator  was  Stigand.  On  all  other  points 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  his  story  is  confirmed  by  authorities  still 
higher  than  his  own,  and  on  this  one  point  he  is  not  contradicted 
by  the  highest  of  all.  Here  is  evidence  of  an  amount  and  of  a  kind 
which  the  historian  is  lucky  when  he  can  get. 

Florence  wrote  with  two  at  least  of  the  Chronicles  before  him, 
those  namely  of  Abingdon  and  Worcester.  Their  narratives  he 
translated  and  harmonized,  and,  when  he  thought  it  needful,  he 
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expanded  them.  In  this  case  he  thought  a  large  expansion  needful, 
in  order  to  contradict  the  misstatements  of  enemies.  But  these 
Chronicles  themselves  assert,  though  in  a  less  pointed  and  contro- 
versial form,  two  at  least  of  the  facts  which  Florence  himself 
asserts.  The  Peterborough  Clironicle,  which  Florence  most  pro- 
bably had  not  before  him,  is  only  less  distinct  and  emphatic  than 
Florence  himself  as  to  all  three.  The  bequest,  the  election,  the 
consecration,  are  all  distinctly  asserted  by  one  or  more  of  the 
three  Chroniclers.  The  only  assertion  which  rests  wholly  on 
the  authority  of  Florence  himself  is  the  assertion  that  Ealdred 
was  the  consecrator. 

The  two  Chronicles  which  Florence  followed  distinctly  assert  that 
Eadward  named  Harold  as  his  successor.  I  have  already  quoted 
the  poetical  passage  in  full  at  vol.  ii.  p.  536  (see  also  above,  p.  i8). 
The  words  which  now  immediately  concern  us  are  those  in  which 
the  bequest  is  distinctly  asserted;  Eadward  '^made  fast  the  king- 
dom to  Harold  the  noble  Earl."  Then  in  the  prose  entry  which 
follows,  both  Chronicles  assert  Harold's  royal  consecration ;  ^*  Her 
wear^  Harold  eorl  eac  to  cynge  gehalgod.*'  These  words  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  used  of  anything  but  the  regular  ecclesiastical  ceremony. 
These  two  Chroniclers  however  do  not  distinctly  speak  of  the  elec- 
tion. We  may  perhaps  say  that  it  was  quite  in  character  with  their 
general  political  views  to  insist  more  on  the  royal  bequest  than  on 
the  popular  election.  (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  12,  627.)  But  this  was 
a  point  on  which  the  democrat  of  Peterborough  was  not  likely 
to  hold  his  peace.  His  account  of  the  reign  of  Harold  is  much 
shorter  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  two  annalists,  but  his  account 
of  his  accession  is  fuller  and  more  emphatic.  He  is  also,  as  usual, 
more  careful  than  his  brethren  as  to  W  dates.  And  his  words 
have  a  kind  of  triumphant  ring  as  if  they  were  written  down  at 
the  moment.  The  poem  preserved  by  the  Abingdon  and  "Wor- 
cester Chroniclers  shows  the  same  feeling.  It  was  doubtless  com- 
posed soon  after  the  death  of  Eadward,  by  a  gleeman  eager  on 
behalf  of  the  new  King.  But  their  prose  entries,  with  their  re- 
mark on  the  "  little  stillness  *'  of  Harold's  reign  (see  above,  p.  46), 
could  not  have  been  made  till  all  was  over.  The  entry  in  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle  runs  thus  ; 

"  On  ))issum  geare  man  halgode  J>et  mynster  aet  Westmynstre  on 
cyldamsesse  dseg.    And  se  cyng  Eadward  for^erde  on  twelfbf^ 
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tnsBBae  xhu,  and  bine  mann  bebyrgede  on  Twdftan  ■ 
iiuian  (i^ere  alwa  halgodre  ciroMQ  mi  Weatrnjnitre.  And  Harold 
eorl  feng  to  Engtakndes  cyneiice,  twa  noa  $s  eyug  hit  him  gauXe, 
and  ear  men  hine  ]>a!rU)  gecurtm,  and  WM  gebletood  to  cyng  im 
twelftau  mffiBsedteg." 

Here  we  have  betiueat,  cleotion,  and  conaecntioa  u  dearly  net 
forth  as  they  are  hy  Florence  himMlf.  £arl  Harold  ia  bl«BMd  to 
King  over  tlie  Kingdom  of  ISngland,  aa  the  King  had  granted  to 
him  and — words  written  with  delimit  by  that  patriotic  pen — ■■ 
men  eke  chose  him  thereto. 

The  further  examination  of  the  election  and  coronation  I  leavo 
to  future  Notee.  I  now  go  on  with  my  more  immadiata  aabject, 
namely  the  bequest.  On  this  point  the  words  of  the  Biographer 
ehouUl  be  very  carefully  marked,  and  they  sbould  be  no  leea  care- 
fully compared  with  the  picture  in  the  Tapestry.  It  is  ^m  theae 
two  sources  that  I  have  drawn  the  narrative  in  the  text  (p.  13). 
We  cannot  too  often  remember  the  Biographer's  peculiar  poutios. 
He  was  a  courtier,  perhaps  a  foreigner,  writing  to  Eadgyth  under 
the  reign  of  William.  He  could  not  be  eitpected  to  trumpet  forth 
the  nomination  and  election  of  Harold  with  u!l  the  glee  of  the 
Peterborough  Chronicler.  Ob  the  election  indeod  he  was  not  io 
any  case  likely  to  be  eloquent ;  it  is,  oa  we  have  often  seen,  his 
invariable  tendency  to  put  the  monarchical  element  forward  on  alt 
ooaaaions,  juBt  aa  the  Peterborongh  writer  always  delights  to  dwell 
on  the  popular  ude  of  every  public  act.  But  to  put  even  the  be- 
qoeet  forward  in  any  prominent  way  did  not  satt  either  his  position 
or  the  scheme  of  his  work.  We  have  seen  that  he  nowhere  directly 
menlioaB  the  &et  that  either  Harold  or  William  ever  reigned. 
'William  u  never  mentioned,  never  alluded  to  in  any  intelligible 
way.  The  only  allusion  to  Harold's  reign  is  to  he  found  in  hiii 
mention  of  "regee  tequivoci"  {p.  436)  fighting  near  the  Humber. 
One  who  writes  In  this  sort  of  way  could  not  be  expected  to  insist 
at  all  strongly  on  Eadward'a  nomination  of  Harold  ae  his  snccesBor. 
A  distinct  and  formal  announcement  that  Harold  was  the  choice  of 
Eadward  waa  to  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  a  present  fact  which 
he  delighted  to  record.  To  Florence  it  waa  a  fact  of  natJonal 
histoiy  whioh  it  waa  important  to  preserve  in  the  face  of  contra- 
dictory fiotioni.    To  the  Biographer  it  was  a  fact  which  it  did  not 
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suit  his  scheme  prominentlj  to  dwell  on,  while  any  prominent 
dwelling  on  it  might  not  have  been  specially  agreeable  to  his 
patroness.  He  therefore  records  the  fact  in  a  way,  but  he  keeps 
it  in  the  background ;  he  mixes  up  the  commendation  of  England 
to  Harold  with  the  commendation  of  Eadgyth,  and  he  tries  as  it 
were  to  hide  the  kingdom  under  the  skirts  of  the  Lady.  Harold 
is,  first  of  all,  to  be  faithful  and  respectful  to  his  sister ;  the  king- 
dom is  given  him  as  something  quit6  secondary,  perhaps  as  an 
incidental  means  of  doing  the  more  honour  to  Eadgyth.  Yet  the 
words  after  all  really  amount  to  a  bequest.  Eadward,  in  this 
narrative,  enlarges  on  the  merits  of  Eadgyth;  he  then  stretches 
forth  his  hand  to  Harold,  and  says,  '*  Hanc  etim  omni  regno  tutan- 
dam  commendo.**  The  words  alone  might  perhaps  not  strike  a 
casual  reader,  but,  when  we  read  them  by  the  light  of  the  known 
facts  and  of  the  words  of  the  contemporary  Chroniclers,  we  at  once 
see  their  meaning.  The  Biographer  so  chose  his  expressions  as  dis- 
tinctly to  imply  a  fact  which  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  directly 
to  assert.  He  chose  also  a  somewhat  remarkable  and  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  word,  "  commendare."  As  applied  to  Eadgyth  and  to 
Eadward*s  Norman  friends  it  would  simply  mean,  "  I  entrust  them 
to  your  protection ; "  but,  as  applied  to  a  kingdom,  the  word  is  a 
technical  word,  and  carries  a  technical  meaning.  As  a  man,  like 
the  ''commendati  homines"  of  Domesday,  commended  himself  to 
his  lord,  so  the  lord  was  often  said  to  commend  to  his  man  the 
estate  which  he  granted  to  him  (see  vol.  i.  p.  572)-  And  "com- 
mendare" is  distinctly  used  by  Bseda  in  the  sense  of  naming  a 
successor  to  a  kingdom,  where  he  says  (v.  7)  of  Ine,  "  relicto  regno 
et  juvenioribus  comm^ndatoP  So,  at  an  earlier  time,  Trajan  is 
made  to  say  (Spartianus,  Hadrian,  4)  to  Neratius  Prisons,  "  Com- 
mendo  tibi  provincias,  si  quid  mihi  fatale  contigerit."  One  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  word  was  chosen  on  purpose.  Eadward 
doubtless  used,  as  I  have  ventured  to  make  him  in  the  text, 
some  form  of  words,  which  the  Biographer,  even  in  slurring 
over  the  matter,  expressed  by  the  technical  term  "  commendare," 
and  which  the  Chroniclers  expressed  by  the  words  "  geu^  " — most 
likely  the  actual  word  used,  if  Eadward  spoke  English — and  "  be- 
fseste  )>oet  rice,"  The  case,  under  the  circumstances,  seems  very 
plain,  and  what  follows  makes  it  plainer  stiU.  Eadward,  having 
commended  to  Harold  his  wife  and  his  kingdom,  goes  on  to  make 
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to  him  a  series  of  requests  (see  p.  1 3)  which  imply  that  his  own  royal 
authority  will,  on  his  death,  pass  to  Harold.  They  are  requests 
which  could  he  made  only  to  a  future  King,  or  to  one  who  was 
ahout  to  he  clothed  with  the  authority  of  a  King.  They  would 
indeed  he  equally  in  place  if  addressed  to  a  Regent  According  to 
modem  ideas,  we  should  prohahly  have  expected  the  last  wishes  of 
Eadward  to  be  that  the  young  Eadgar  should  reign,  but  that  Harold 
should  govern.  But  such  an  arrangement  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  the  time.  A  regency  seems  never  to  have 
been  thought  of ;  not  a  word  in  any  of  our  authorities  leads  us  to 
believe  that  such  a  scheme  entered  the  head  of  any  man.  The 
words  then,  if  not  addressed  to  a  future  Begent,  must  be  addressed 
to  a  future  King.  In  short,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Biographer, 
the  highest  authority  for  Eadward's  personal  acts,  who  had  his 
information  directly  from  persons  who  were  present  by  Eadward's 
death-bed  (see  above,  p.  576),  meant  to  imply  that  Eadward  made  a 
death-bed  recommendation  in  favour  of  Harold.  But  I  believe  also 
that)  partly  through  his  own  rhetorical  turn,  partly  through  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  he  chose  to  wrap  up  his  tale 
in  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity  of  language. 

With  the  Biographer  before  us,  we  better  understand  the  Tapestry. 
Each  explains  the  other ;  the  two  agree  in  the  smallest  points  of 
detail.  The  Biographer  describes  four  persons  as  being  in  imme- 
diate attendance  on  the  King,  and  he  gives  us  their  names.  They 
are  the  Lady  Eadgyth,  Archbishop  Stigand,  Earl  Harold,  and 
Bobert  the  Staller.  These  four  exactly  answer  to  the  four  in  the 
Tapestry.  Of  the  two  laymen  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  one  who 
is  personally  attending  on  the  King  is  the  court-officer,  the  Staller 
Bobert.  The  other,  who  stands  by  the  bed-side  opposite  to  the 
Archbishop,  is  of  course  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.  To  liim, 
and  to  no  one  else,  the  King  is  stretching  forth  his  hand.  The 
action  thus  wrought  in  the  stitch-work  is  actually  recorded  in  the 
life  (see  p.  13).  And  from  the  Life  we  know  with  what  object 
Eadward  then  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  Harold.  It  was  not 
"simply  to  bid  him  farewell;"  still  less  was  it  "to  bid  him  to 
respect  his  oath  to  William"  (see  Planche,  Journal  of  British 
Archseological  ALSsociation,  June  1867,  p.  146).  It  was  to  com- 
mend to  him  his  wife  and  his  kingdom ;  it  was  to  make  his  last 
requests  to  the  future  King  on  behalf  of  his  personal  friends. 
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Such  is  the  plain  result  of  a  comparison  between  the  Tapestry 
and  the  Life.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  makes  the  com- 
parison minutely  will  attach  much  importance  to  the  sceptical  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Planch^  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
But  those  who,  with  Mr.  Planchd^  do  not  take  in  the  difference 
between  contemporary  and  secondary  authorities,  may,  instead  of 
the  Life,  use  the  account  in  iBthelred  of  Rievaux  (X  Scripti. 
400),  who  (or  rather  his  guide  Osbert)  clearly  copied  from  the 
Life. 

Another  smaller  point  may  be  noticed,  namely  the  arrangement 
of  the  scenes  in  the  Tapestry.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
Planch^  and  others  that,  at  this  point,  the  order  of  time  is  forsaken ; 
the  burial  of  Eadward  is  placed  before  his  deathbed  and  death.  On 
this  Dr.  Bruce  (p.  75)  says,  very  truly;  "  The  seeming  inconsistency 
is  very  easily  explained.  A  new  subject  is  now  entered  upon,  and 
that  subject  is  the  right  of  succession.  One  important  element  in  it  is 
the  grant  of  the  Ring."  The  designer  of  the  Tapestry  puts  in  close 
and  pointed  neighbourhood  the  last  speech  of  Eculward,  the  death 
of  Eadward,  the  offering  of  the  Crown  to  Harold,  the  actual  coro- 
nation. In  this  sort  of  picture-writing  it  would  have  disturbed 
the  thread  of  the  story  if  the  burial  of  Eadward  had  been  put  in 
its  right  place,  between  the  offering  of  the  Crown  and  the  coro- 
nation. The  meaning  of  the  order  which  is  followed  is  plainly 
this ;  "  Eadward  left  the  Crown  to  Harold ;  he  died ;  the  Crown, 
according  to  his  wishes,  was  offered  to  Harold;  Harold  was 
formally  crowned.''  It  is  hard  to  find  any  other  explanation  for 
the  otherwise  strange  displacement  of  the  funeral. 

Explaining  then,  as  we  most  &irly  may,  one  contemporary  wit- 
ness by  another,  explaining  the  Tapestry  by  the  Life  and  the  Life 
by  the  Chronicles,  we  get  a  most  distinct  agreement  of  our  best 
authorities  in  favour  of  the  position  that  Eadward's  dying  recom- 
mendation was  made  in  favour  of  Harold.  Some  may  perhaps 
be  surprised  to  find  the  fact  so  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  Norman 
Tapestry.  But  we  shall  soon  see  that  all  the  earliest  and  best 
Norman  writers  fully  admit  the  fact  of  the  recommendation.  What 
they  do  is  to  try  to  explain  away  its  force  as  they  best  may. 
Stitch-work  had  so  far  the  advantage  over  pen  and  ink  that  it  was 
well  nigh  obliged  to  keep  itself  to  facts,  or  at  least  to  choose 
between  facts  and  positive  lies.     The  needle  was  a  t^d  instrument 
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for  innnises  and  infliiiaationB,  and  it  is  only  onoe  or  twice  in  the 
atoiy  that  it  attempts  tliem. 

I  now  g^  on  to  the  chain  of  later  writers  who  repeat  the  oontem- 
poruy  English  statement.  Thej  of  course  add  nothing  to  its  direot 
anthoriiy;  stiU  it  is  important  and  interesting  to  trace  the  ex- 
istence of  the  two  opposite  traditions,  side  by  side.  Simeon  of 
Durham  (X  Scriptt  193),  Balph  of  Diss  (479),  Roger  of  Howden 
(i.  X08,  ed.  W.  Stubbs),  Thomas  Sttibbs  (X  Scriptt  1702),  and 
the  Ely  historian  (ii.  43,  44),  all  copy  the  words  of  Florence  with 
regard  to  Harold's  accession,  and  most  of  them  go  on  to  copy  his 
panegyric  on  Harold's  government.  The  account  given  by  Peter 
of  Langtoft  is  worth  notice.  He  makes  (i.  374  of  the  new  edition, 
L  63  of  Robert  of  Brunne's  English  version  published  by  Heame) 
Eadward  settle  the  Crown  on  William  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Harold,  immediately  after  the  murder  of  JSlfred  (see  vol.  iL  p.  300). 
Afterwards  (L  390,  i.  6x)  he  changed  his  mind,  he  forgot  his  pro- 
mise to  William,  and  settled  the  Crown  on  the  ^theling  Eadward. 
So  now  on  hk  death-bed,  he  again  forgets  both  William  and,  I 
suppose,  also  forgets  Eadward's  son  Eadgar.  He  now  makes  a 
settlement  in  &vour  of  Harold,  for  nobody  reminded  him  of  the 
Duke's  claim  (L  398) ; 

"  Couniee  et  bftromiB  devaunt  ly  appelayt, 
A  Herald  fiz  Godewyn  sun  regne  devisayt, 
Le  duk  de  Noimeiidye  ublyez  avayt, 
Da  oovenaunt  k*ll  ly  fist  nul  ly  mentyyajt.** 

The  English  translator  was  a  little  puzzled  at  this,  and  thus  sets 
forth  his  difficulty  (i.  65) ; 

"  pe  barons  before  him  kald,  and  said  unto  ytan  alle, 
'  Tille  Harald,  Godwyn  sonne,  ^  regne  wille  best  falle.* 
Me  mervailes  of  my  boke,  I  trowe,  be  wrote  not  right 
>at  be  foigate  Wiliam  of  forward  >at  bim  bight." 

He  then  goes  on  to  moralize  out  of  Eadward's  speech  (see  above, 
p.  10),  which  is  not  given  in  Peter  of  Langtoft.  Balph  Higden 
(284),  after  his  manner,  copies  Florence,  but  copies  other  accounts 

as  well. 

To  go  back  a  good  many  generations,  Eadmer  (5)  states  the  fact 
of  the  bequest  in  his  own  words ;  *'  In  brevi  post  haoc  obiit  Edwardus. 
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Joxta  quod  ille  ante  mortem  statuerat,  in  regnnm  ei  successit 
Haroldus/'  He  is  followed  by  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  (i.  8)  in 
nearly  the  same  words.  Bromton  (957)  gives  a  most  strange  and 
confused  account,  made  up  from  all  manner  of  quarters,  but  in 
which  the  words  of  Eadmer  are  still  imbedded.  He  says  that  some 
of  the  English  wished  to  elect  Eadgar ;  '^  Sed  quia  puer  erat^  et 
tanto  oneri  minus  idoneus,  Haraldus  Comes,  filius  supradicti  Gk)d- 
wini,  viribus  et  genere  fretus,  contra  sacramentum  quod  Willielmo 
Duci  NormannisB  preestiterat,  regni  diadema  mnistro  omine  illico 
invasit,  et  sic  perjurus  Sancto  Edwardo  successit,  juxta  quod  idem 
Edwardus,  ut  quidam  aiunt,  ante  mortem  suam  statuerat."  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  this  bequest  of  Eadward  was  made  •*'  non  ob- 
stante'' two  earlier  bequests  to  William;  he  then  mentions  the 
alternative  statements  that  Harold  crowned  himself  and  tihat  he 
was  crowned  by  Ealdred,  and  ends  with  Florence's  panegyric  in 
a  shortened  form. 

The  writer  whom  we  call  Bromton  was  thus,  it  is  plain,  fairly 
puzzled  among  contradictory  accounts.  The  compiler  of  the 
Waverley  Annals  found  himself  in  yet  greater  straits.  The  early 
part  of  his  history  is  formed  by  the  process  of  translating  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle,  and  sticking  in  bits,  partly  from  o&er 
writers,  chiefly  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  partly  out  of  his 
own  head.  This  process  is  indeed  the  same  as  that  by  whidi  the 
early  parts  of  most  annals  are  put  together.  But  the  odd  thing  is 
that  this  annalist  should  have  chosen  as  his  chief  authorities  two 
writers  who,  at  this  point,  are  so  specially  hard  to  reconcile  as  the 
Peterborough  Chronicler  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  This  indeed 
puts  him  in  difficulties.  He  translates  the  important  sentence  in 
the  Chronicle  fairly  enough,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  he  sticks  in  an 
epithet  of  abuse  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  This  process  gives 
us  the  following  statement  (188  ed.  Luard).  Eadward  is  buried ; 
"  Eodem  die  Consul  Haraldus,  consul  peijurus,  sicut  Bex  ei 
concesserat,  et  etiam  populi  electione,  [swa  swa  se  cyng  hit  him 
geu^,  and  eac  men  hine  ^serto  gecuron]  sacratus  est  in  regem." 
Somehow  or  other  this  did  not  seem  satisfactory;  so  he  states 
William's  three  causes  of  offence  out  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
(see  p.  283),  and  then  goes  back  to  give  another  account  of  Harold's 
accession ;  '^  Mortuo  itaque  Edwardo,  ut  supra  diximus,  E^e 
Anglorum  pacifico,  Haraldus,  perjurus  filius  Godwini  potentissimi 
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inyant  regnuxn  Anglomm  et  diadema  in  pmjurio;  qui 
regntTit  ano  anoo^  efc  non  pleno,  quia  proprii  inju8titi&  regnnm, 
quod  ii\jaBte  aurripuit,  Deo  nolente,  perdidit."  Here  is  a  cha- 
raotoristic  contrast  between  the  dear  statement  of  fitcts  translated 
from  the  contemporary  writer  and  the  vagne  reviling  and  moralising 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  offering  to  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  oompilei^s  own  time. 

We  wiU  now  torn  to  the  writers  on  the  other  side.  William  of 
Fdtlers,  in  his  actual  nanatiye  of  Harold's  accession  (p.  isi  GKlea), 
efades  the  snlgect  of  Eadward's  bequest ;  we  get  only  the  vagaa 
talk  about  ^^oocupavit "  and  the  like.  But  in  two  later  passages 
ha  distinctly  shows  that  he  knew  that  a  bequest  of  Eadiraund  was 
asserted  by  Harold  and  his  advocates.  In  his  account  of  the 
WftMigns  sent  between  "Vi^lliam  and  Ebrold  before  the  battle  (129), 
he  makes  Harold  admit  an  earlier  bequest  in  &your  of  WiUiam, 
but  he  describes  him  as  going  on  to  aigoe  that  this  earlier  bequest 
was  csneelled  by  a  later  bequest  in  &vour  of  himself.  The  pas- 
Si^  is  a  rmnarkahle  one ; 

"Meminit  quidem  [Heraldns]  quod  Bex  Edwardus  te  [Willelmum] 
Asiglici  rpgni  h»redem  fore  pridem  decreverit^  et  quod  ipse  in 
Normannift  de  hAc  sucoessione  securitatem  tibi  firmaverit.  Novit 
autem  jure  suum  esse  regnum  idem,  ejusdem  regis,  domini  sui, 
dono  in  extremis  illius  sibi  concessum.  Etenim  ab  eo  tempore, 
quo  beatus  Augustinus  in  banc  venit  regionem,  communem  gentis 
hujus  fuiase  consuetudinem,  donationem  quam  in  ultimo  fine  suo 
quis  fecerit,  earn  ratam  haberi/' 

The  historical  value  of  these  accounts  of  messages  and  answers 
I  shall  discuss  in  another  Note  (see  Appendix  KK).  The  value  of 
the  passage  for  my  present  purpose  is  twofold.  It  shows  that  the 
Normans  were  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact  of  Eadward's  recom- 
mendation of  Harold.  It  shows  also  that  the  fact  was  one  which 
they  found  it  hard  to  get  over.  For,  in  the  answer  which  William 
is  made  to  give  to  Harold's  words  just  quoted,  though  he  has  much 
to  say  in  the  way  of  setting  forth  his  own  claim,  he  has  nothiog  to 
say  in  answer  to  Harold's  fact  or  to  the  legal  argument  founded 
on  it 

The  other  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  wild  invective  which 
William  of  Poitiers  (139)  pours  forth  over  the  grave  of  Harold ; 
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"  Arguunt  extrema  tua  quam  recte  sublimatus  fueris  Edvoardi  dono 
in  ipsius  Jme"  This  is  a  perfectly  incidental  witness.  It  seems  to 
imply  some  such  story  as  those  which  I  shall  presently  quote  firom 
Orderic  and  Wace. 

William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii  31)  slurs  over  the  fi&cts  both  of  the 
bequest  and  of  the  election.  They  are  lost  in  the  usual  vague  talk 
about  **  regnum  invasit."  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  one  of  those 
remarkable  passages  in  which  he  compares  two  statements  together 
(ii.  a  28),  allows  that  the  English  version  of  the  story  asserted  a 
bequest  in  &vour  of  Harold.  Harold,  he  tells  us  in  the  usual 
style,  '^extortd  a  principibus  fide,  arripuit  diadema.''  He  then 
adds,  *^  quamvis  Angli  dicant  a  E^e  concessum."  He  then  argues 
d  priori  against  the  English  statement  from  the  imaginary  ill-will 
of  Eadward  towards  Harold;  '^  Quod  tamen  magis  benevolentid 
quam  judicio  allegari  existimo,  ut  illi  hsereditatein  transfunderet 
suam  cigus  semper  suspectam  habuerat  potentiam/'  The  expression 
<*benevolentii"  is  of  importance,  as  showing  that,  in  William  of 
Malmesbuiy's  time,  English  affection  still  clave  to  Harold's  memoiy, 
in  spite  of  all  Norman  calumnies.  Indeed  William  himself, 
in  that  spirit  of  fiairness  which  often  pierces  through  all  his  pre- 
judices, goes  on  to  say;  '^ quamvis,  ut  non  celetur  Veritas,  pro 
person^  quam  gerebat,  regnum  prudentift  et  fortitudine  gubemaret 
si  legitime  suscepisset" 

As  usual,  the  further  we  get  from  the  time  the  more  our  in- 
formants know  about  the  matter,  the  more  new  particulars  they 
have  to  tell  us.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  our  three  Williams  to 
imply  any  death-bed  nomination  of  the  Norman  Duke  or  to  shut 
out  a  death-bed  nomination  of  the  English  Earl.  The  latter  is 
allowed  to  be  at  least  the  English  version  of  the  facts.  There  is 
nothing  in  any  of  the  three  to  imply  that  the  succession  of  William 
was  so  much  as  discussed  by  the  bedside  of  Eadward.  The  case 
is  the  reverse  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  oath  of  Harold  and 
the  earlier  promise  to  William.  There  the  Norman  writers  assert 
a  flEict  which  the  English  writers  do  not  venture  to  deny.  Here 
the  English  writers  assert  a  fiict  which  the  contemporary  Norman 
writers  do  not  venture  to  deny.  But,  as  we  get  further  away  from 
the  time,  we  come,  first  to  ingenious  explanations  of  the  fact,  and 
lastly  to  express  denials  of  it. 

Thus  Orderic  (49  a  B)  admits  the  fact  of  the  bequest  to  Harold, 
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but  he  has  a  highly  elaborate  way  of  accountiDg  for  it.  He  connects 
it  with  the  story  of  Harold's  oath  and  of  his  engagement  to  marry 
William's  daughter.  Harold  comes  back  to  Eadward  and  tells  him 
that  William  has  made  over  to  him  his  right  to  the  Kingdom  of 
England  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter.  Eadward  wonders  at 
such  an  arrangement,  but  he  believes  the  story,  and  decrees  the 
succession  accordingly.     The  words  are  as  follows; 

''Begem  Eduardum,  qui  morbo  ingravescente  jam  morti  proxi- 
mus  erat,  circumvenit  [Heraldus],  eique  transfretationis  suse  et 
profectionis  in  Normanniam  ac  legationis  seriem  rettulit.  Deinde 
fraudulentis  assertionibus  adjecit  quod  Willelmus  Normannise  sibi 
filiam  suam  in  conjugium  dederit,  et  totius  Anglici  r^ni  jus, 
utpote  genero  suo,  concessit.  Quod  audiens  «Bgrotus  princepa 
miratus  est,  tamen  credidit,  et  concessit  quod  vafer  tyrannus  com- 
mentatus  est." 

It  must  be  this  story  of  Orderic  which  formed  the  groundwork 
of  the  strange  tale  which  we  find  in  the  French  Life  of  Eadward. 
The  subject  is  mentioned  twice.  Eadward,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Christmas  Gemdt,  before  his  final  illness  begins  (361 5-3634), 
calls  Harold,  and  asks  him  what  he  means  to  do  about  the  King- 
dom ("  Du  regno  queus  tis  purpos  1  '*).  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  immediately  follows  the  legend  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  509)  ac- 
cording to  which  Eadward's  days  were  already  numbered.  Harold 
says  that  the  Crown  belongs  to  William,  that  he  has  sworn  to 
William's  succession,  that  he  has  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
it  or  of  setting  up  any  claim  of  his  own,  unless  William  should  give 
him  the  Crown  along  with  his  daughter. 

"  Unc  ne  me  vint  en  curage  Jut6  Ysd,  e  il  seur  en  est ; 

D'aver  vostre  heritage ;  Cuvenant  e  leut^  tendrai, 

Li  dues  WiUame  de  Normendie,  Vera  vus  ne  trespasserai ; 

Ki  droit  i  a  e  en  mei  se  fie  Au  regne  n'ai  ne  cleim  ne  dreit, 

L'avra,  ei  cum  il  yus  plest.  Si  of  sa  fille  nel  me  otreit.' 

Harold  then  swears,  and  the  other  chief  men  swear  with  him. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  account,  the  usual  story  of  the  oath  is 
taken  for  granted,  though  it  is  nowhere  directly  told  in  the  French 
Life.  And  Eadward's  promise  to  William  seems  also  to  be  taken 
for  granted ;  at  any  rate  William  is  said  to  have  a  right,  and  it  is 
not  said  in  what  that  right  consists.  But  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  death-bed  bequest  to  William,  Harold,  or  anybody  else. 
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The  subject  is  again  brought  in  later  in  the  story  (3895-3922), 
when  Eadward  is  on  his  death-bed.  It  is  Harold  who  volunteers 
a  second  mention  of  the  matter.  He  says  of  his  own  free  will  that 
he  has  sworn  not  to  disturb  the  succession  to  the  Crown.  The 
words  put  into  his  mouth  are  in  some  respects  clearer  and  in 
some  respects  darker  than  the  former  passage.  The  succession 
belongs  to  William,  both  by  Eadward's  earlier  grant  ("grants 
Tavez  au  due  Willame  '*),  and  also  by  right  of  blood.  But  the  right 
of  blood  is  strangely  enough  (see  Mr.  Luard's  Preface,  p.  xix.) 
made  to  belong  to  William's  daughter  rather  than  to  William  him- 
self. This  cannot  refer  to  the  descent  of  William's  children  from 
iBlfred  (see  p.  81,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  301),  because  the  right  is  dis- 
tinctly said  to  come  through  Emma.  The  title  of  Queen,  given  to 
William's  daughter,  whether  given  to  her  as  William's  daughter  or 
as  Harold's  possible  wife,  is  also  very  strange.     The  words  are, 

**  Droit  ft  par  Emme  ta  mire 
La  reine  ki  aft  fille  ere." 

Still,  if  William  does  not  make  over  the  Crown  to  his  daughter,  the 
right  belongs  to  William  himself,  and  that  right  Harold  will  in  no 
way  disturb.  Still  he  seems  to  imply  that  he  has  a  fair  hope  that 
William  will  give  him  his  daughter,  and  that  he  may  reign  in  her 
right. 

''  Si  a  sa  fille  ne  le  dune,  De  espuaer  la  ai  en  purpoB ; 

Droiz  est  k'il  eit  la  curune ;  A  la  pucele  afianc^, 

Kar  jo  si  vus  dire  le  oe,  E  au  due  Bui  alliance.** 

(w.  3907-3912.) 

To  this  King  Eadward  answers  not  a  word,  but  Archbishop  Stigand 
takes  up  his  parable  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  way.  He  warns 
Harold  that,  if  he  does  not  keep  to  this  covenant,  neither  he,  to 
whose  office  it  belongs  to  perform  the  rite — it  is  expressly  called  a 
sacrament — nor  any  other  prelate  of  the  kingdom  will  ever  ^ve 
him  the  royal  unction,  nor  will  any  "  man  of  our  commons  " — the 
expression  is  a  very  singular  one — ^put  the  Crown  on  his  head. 

**  Pur  moi  le  di,  a  ki  apent  Ki  fus  teyce  la  enunodun ; 

A  fere  ceu  ;ieint  Bacrement  N^ert  humme  de  nostre  commune, 

N^ert  prelat  en  la  regiun  Ki  vus  mette  en  chef  curune.** 

According  to  this  view,  Harold  had  a  fair  chance  of  a  Crown  matri- 
monial, and  his  chief  fault  lay  in  not  marrying  William's  daughter, 
VOL.  III.  q  q 
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m  Tiew  whioh  leads  us  into  questions  which  I  shall  consider  in  Iftter 
Notes.  One  is  half  tempted  to  ask  whether  some  notion  of  the 
same  kind  was  not  floating  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  Draoo 
Normannicos  (i.  1259)  when  he  says  of  William, 

"  AngUgofito  Tagnimi  proprium  fbro  dioU»  ei  warndB 
Huso  iribi  vtl  naiii  qimrH  haben  Uuroaam.** 

Wace  (Soman  de  Ron,  10873-10970)  folly  admits  the  fact  of  * 
beqoesty  though  perhaps  an  unwilling  one,  or  rather  he  makes 
Eadward  leaTe  it  to  the  nation  to  decide  hetween  William  and 
Harold.  In  his  account  Eadward  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  is 
Tsry  anxious  that  William  should  succeed  him. 

"  Mnh  U  fort  vel  Be  il  p^urt^ 
Ke  GhdUealiiie  son  regno  ^nrt.** 

Harold  gets  together  his  kinsfolk  and  friends  and  whomsoeyer  he 
thought  good,  and  they  go  into  the  chamher  of  the  sick  man.  An 
Englishman,  whose  name  is  not  giTen,  but  who  speaks  by  Harold's 
instructions  ("  si  com  Herout  out  comand^'^,  makes  a  long  speech, 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  Eadward's  government^  and  also  how 
he  has  no  son  or  dan^ter  or  other  natural  heir. 

"'Vkl•hlMBll«ljl^poses•T«nll,       Kl  por  tei  poisM  remanflir, 
E  ti  n*M  nul  enfioit  in ;  Ki  noe  gart  h  ki  nos  maintkmge^ 

Eilz  a  fille  ne  nol  altre  ear,  E  par  lignage  Rei  devienge.** 

(w.  10899- 10904.) 

But  a  King  they  must  have ;  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  land 

without  one,  and  they  have  no  way  of  getting  a  King  but  through 

him. 

"  Kar  ik  sans  Bei  paiz  n^averon, 

Ne  Rei  n'aron  se  par  tei  non.** 

(vv.  10909-10910.) 

He  prays  Eadward  then,  while  he  still  lives,  to  give  them  a  King,  who 
will  be  able  to  work  peace  and  justice  in  the  land.  The  speaker 
gradually  comes  nearer  to  the  point.  Eadward's  best  friends  are 
there ;  they  have  come  together  to  ask  a  prayer  of  him,  a  prayer 
which,  if  he  hWa  to  grant,  holy  as  his  life  has  been,  he  will  never 
see  the  face  of  Gk>d.  There  is  something  comforting  in  these  words, 
something  which  one  fancies  that  Wace  must  have  learned  from 
English  tradition.  They  are  words  worthy  of  Savonarola  by  the 
death-bed  of  Lorenzo.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear,  by  the  bednside  of 
Eadward,  the  doctrine  that  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  that  a 
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man's  first  business  is  to  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it 
shall  please  God  to  call  him,  and  that  no  amount  of  ceremonial 
piety  will  avail  a  King  who  does  not  make  the  welfare  of  his  king- 
dom his  first  thought. 

**  Bien  es,  bien  as  fet,  bien  feras,       Trestuit  te  sunt  venu  preiier, 
DeuB  as  servi  h  Deus  auras.  £  tu  lor  deiz  bien  otreir, 

Ci  est  li  mielx  de  tes  pals,  Qo  poise  nos  ke  j^  t'en  vas, 

Tut  li  mielx  de  tes  amis  ;  Se  por  90  non  ke  Deus  auras." 

(w.  109 19-109  26.) 

The  prayer  thus  solenmly  urged  is  that  Eadward  will  agree  to  the 
imanimous  wish  of  the  nation  and  give  them  Harold  for  their  King. 
As  the  speaker  uttered  the  name  of  Harold,  every  Englishman  in 
the  room  cried  aloud  that  he  had  well  spoken,  and  that,  without 
Harold  to  her  King,  the  land  could  have  no  peace. 


"  Ci  tuit  te  viegnent  hui  requerre         Par  la  chambre  ont  Engleiz  cii^ 
Ke  Heraut  seit  Rei  de  la  terre ;         Ke  bien  parlout  b  bien  diseit, 
Ne  te  savom  mielx  cunaeillier,  £  li  Reis  creire  le  debveit : 

Ne  tu  ne  poz  mielx  espleitier.  Sire,  dient-il,  se  tu  nel*  faiz, 

Dez  ke  oil  out  Heraut  nom^,  J&  en  noz  vies  n^aron  paiz." 

(w.  10927-10936.) 

The  King  hesitates ;  he  sits  up  in  his  bed,  and  reminds  the  Eng- 
lish lords  that  he  had  promised  his  Crown  to  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans,  and  that  some  of  themselves  had  sworn  to  that  settle-* 
ment.  Harold  then  himself  steps  forward ;  he  seems  to  use  the 
same  argument  which  is  put  into  his  mouth  by  William  of  Poitiers 
(see  p.  590),  namely  the  force  of  the  last  will  and  testament  to 
revoke  all  former  wills. 

"  Done  dist  Heraut,  ki  fu  en  piez ;    £  ke  vostre  tenre  seit  meie  ; 
'  Ki  ke  vos,  sire,  fet  aiez,  Jo  ne  quier  ne  maiz  vostre  dreit, 

Otr^iez  mei  ke  jo  Bei  seie,  J&  mar  plus  por  mei  en  fereit.* " 

(vv.  10945-10950.) 

The  King  then  says  that  Harold  shall  have  the  Crown  ("  Heraut, 
dist  li  Reis,  tu  Tauras ") ;  but  he  knows  that  he  will  die  for  it. 
He  knows  the  Duke  and  his  barons  and  all  the  folk  that  will 
come  at  his  bidding ;  Cod  alone  can  guard  Harold  against  them. 
Harold  is  ready  to  run  the  risk ;  he  fears  neither  Norman  nor  any- 
body else.  Eadward  then  turns  himself,  and  says — whether  of  his 
free  will  or  no  the  poet  will  not  warrant — that  the  English  may 
choose  either  Harold  or  William  as  they  will. 

qq2 
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"  Done  w  ttiniA  li  Beis,  ■!  diat^        Ore  froent  En^^eb  Dae  n  Bei, 
Ne  Bii  se  par  boen  oner  le  fiit :       Herault  a  altro,  jo  Totrei.** 

(w.  10961-10964.) 

Such  a  licence  was  the  same  as  a  nomination  of  Harold.     The 

poet  calls  it  making  Harold  his  heir,  and  he  seems  to  excuse  the 

act  on  the  ground  that  the  land  must  have  some  King,  and  that 

William  was  not  at  hand.    Eadward  therefore  let  his  barons  have 

their  own  will. 

"  lad  a  fet  Hentut  Bim  elr  Regne  muqz  id  esfare  ne  puet 

Quant  WiUame  ne  pout  aTair.        A  aez  bamoz  a  gnMuat^ 
B«i  k  regne  avair  estuet^  K*il  en  froent  lor  yolent^.** 

(w.  10965-10970.) 

This  account  does,  as  most  of  his  accounts  do,  high  honour  to  the 
honest  and  enquiring  spirit  of  Master  Wace.  When  he  wrote^ 
calumny  was  a  hundred  years  old ;  yet  he  is  throughout  &r  less 
influenced  by  it  than  party  writers  at  the  time,  who  had  better 
means  than  he  of  learning  the  exact  truth.  Here  is  no  reviling  of 
Harold,  no  gross  misrepresentation  of  &cts.  In  opposition  to  the 
talk  of  WilUam  of  Poitiers,  And  even  to  that  of  Orderic,  Wace 
dearly  understands  and  honestly  sets  forth  how  thoroughly  Harold 
had  the  heart  of  England  on  his  side.  The  story  is  well  conoeiyed 
and  well  told,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  rest  to  some 
extent  on  trustworthy  tradition.  Tet  a  certain  amount  of  mis- 
couception  runs  through  Wace's  story.  He  implies  throughout  that 
Eadward's  own  wishes  were  still  iu  favour  of  William,  and  he  adds 
the  common  Norman  misstatement  that  the  settlement  in  favour 
of  William  was  confirmed  by  the  Witan  or,  at  any  rate,  by  some  of 
the  chief  Earls. 

One  or  two  smaller  points  may  be  noticed.  The  speaker  in  Wace 
mentions  Eadward's  lack  of  children  as  a  misfortune  to  himself  and 
his  country,  but  not  at  all  as  the  unavoidable  result  of  a  religious 
vow.  Aijain,  both  he  and  the  wi-iter  of  the  French  Life  evidently 
look  on  female  succession  as  something  possible.  Eadward,  says 
the  speaker,  has  neither  son  nor  daughter,  as  if  a  daughter  could 
not  impossibly  have  succeeded.  According  to  the  French  Bio- 
grapher, men  deemed  it  not  unlikely  that  William  would  deal 
with  England  as  Philip  the  Second  did  with  the  Low  Countries, 
that  he  would  make  the  whole  kingdom  over  to  his  daughter  and 
her  husband.  He  indeed  almost  seems,  though  his  language  is 
very  strange  and  dark,  to  acknowledge  some  right  by  blood  in 
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William's  daughter  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  William  him- 
self. This  notion  of  passing  crowns  by  the  spindle-side  was 
strange  to  Englishmen,  and  to  Normans  also,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  William's  own  half-claim, 
not  exactly  as  heir,  but  as  next  of  kin  through  Emma.  But,  at  the 
courts  of  the  Henries,  no  doctrine  could  be  more  orthodox  and  ac- 
ceptable. Henry  the  First  actually  did  something  very  like  what  is 
here  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  done  by  his  father.  He  endeavoured 
to  settle,  though  not  indeed  in  his  lifetime,  his  whole  dominion  on 
his  daughter.  When  both  Wace  and  the  French  Biographer  wrote, 
the  descendants  of  that  daughter,  by  male  descent  mere  Counts  of 
Anjou — more  truly  (see  p.  i8o)  mere  Counts  of  the  Gatinois — 
but  scions  through  her  both  of  Rolf  and  of  -ZElfred,  reigned  over 
England,  reigned  over  or  claimed  Normandy,  as  their  inheritance 
by  female  succession.  The  Angevin  Kings  had  no  dislike  to  be 
complimented  on  their  descent  from  the  old  royal  stock  of  England. 
iEthelred  of  Rievaux  (Gen.  Regg.  X  Scriptt.  350),  tracing  by  the 
spindle-side  only,  addresses  Henry  the  Second  as  the  son  of  Matilda, 
the  daughter  of  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Eadmund,  and  so  on — Normans  and  Angevins  being  kept  out  of 
sight— to  -Alfred,  Cerdic,  Woden,  and  Adam.  The  vision  of  Ead- 
ward,  as  explained  by  ^thelred  and  others  (see  above,  p.  576), 
implies  the  unlawfulness  of  the  rule  of  Harold  and  both  Williams, 
and  gives  Henry  the  First  only  a  Crown  matrimonial,  which  he  hands 
on  to  the  grandson  of  Eadgytb-Matilda.  On  all  this  ^thelred,  an 
English  flatterer  of  Henry  the  Second,  would  naturally  dwell.  The 
French  Biographer,  writing  to  Henry  the  Third,  would  find  the 
same  general  doctrine  acceptable.  Still  the  conception  of  William, 
as  the  founder  of  the  existing  dynasty,  held  too  firm  a  possession  of 
men's  minds  for  his  pretensions  to  be  openly  denied.  The  direct 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  Eadgar  belongs  to  a  later  stage  still,  to 
which  we  shall  come  presently.  As  for  Wace,  he  was  a  Nomuui 
bom,  and  was  not  likely  to  dwell  by  choice  on  any  of  these  pointa 
As  a  subject  of  Henry  the  Second,  he  was  bound  to  admit  female 
succession  both  for  England  and  for  Normandy,  but  he  had  no 
special  temptation  to  enlarge  on  it. 

A  still  more  wonderful  view  of  the  Crovm  matrimonial  is  to 
be  found  in  Gervase  of  Tilbury  (Otia  Imperialia,  ii.  20,  ap. 
Leibnitz,  Scriptt.  Rer.  Brunsw.  i.  945) ;  but  I  keep  the  passage 
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for  hter  qnotation,  m  it  is  altogether  the  meet  amaring  acooani  on 
reeord  of  the  whole  matter  hetween  William  and  Harold. 

From  honest  Waoe  it  is  unpleasant  to  torn  to  the  author  of 
the  Brevis  Belatio  (Giles,  4).  In  his  yenion  Harold,  during 
Eadward's  illness,  asks  him  for  a  grant  of  the  Crown.  The  King, 
mindfol  of  his  promise  to  William,  refuses  it.  This  however  he 
mentions  only  as  a  report 

^  Dicont  antem  quidam  tunc  qaod  Heraldos,  quasi  oblitus  sacra- 
mentomm  quad  Willelmo  oomiti  in  Normannift  fecerat,  antequam 
Bex  Edwardus  obiret^  ad  eum  pervenit,  eumque  rogavit  nt  d 
eoronam  regni  AnglisB  concederet  Quo  audito.  Rex  Edwardus, 
non  immemor  quod  Willelmo  oomiti  Normannorum,  cognato  suo, 
r^gnum  Anglin  jamdudum  ooncessisset,  respondit  Heraldo  nullo 
modo  hoe  se  posse  facere,  quia  Willelmum  comitem  Normannorum 
ulem  hasredem  fecerat." 

Lastlj,  the  Hyde  writer  (p.  290)  goes  one  step  further,  and 
makes  Eadward  bequeath  the  Crown  to  William  by  his  last  will ; 
**  regnum  moriens  Willelmo  comiti  eonsobrino  suo  reliquit." 

Among  the  Northern  writers  the  only  one  who  has  anything 
to  say  about  the  bequest  is  Snorro.  It  could  hardly  be  looked  for 
in  Saxo  (303),  who  makes  Harold  murder  Eadward.  Adam  of 
Bremen  (ill.  51)  has  only  Norman- sounding  talk  about  ''sceptrum 
invasit.**  Harold's  one  Norwegian  admirer,  whom  I  shall  have  to 
quote  again,  the  Biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggvcsson,  speaks  of  his 
election  by  the  people,  but  has  nothing  to  say  about  any  bequest  by 
the  King.  But  Snorro  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  almost 
anybody  else.  His  account  (Laing,  iii.  77 ;  Johnstone,  192)  is 
short,  but  remarkable.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  Snorro's  notion  about  Harold  being  the  youngest 
son  of  Godwins  and  the  personal  favourite  of  Eadward,  and  with 
his  notion  tliat  Tostig  was  still  in  England  and  seeking  the 
kingdom  by  fair  means.  Just  before  Eadward's  last  moments, 
Harold  and  a  few  other  men  are  by  him.  Harold  leans  over  the 
King ;  then  he  turns  to  his  companions,  and  calls  them  to  witness 
that  the  King  has  given  him  the  kingdom  of  England  (**p^  laut 
Haralldr  ysir  konung  oc  msellti ;  '  )>v(  skirskota  ec  undir  alia  ydor, 
at  konungrinn  gaf  mer  nu  konungd6minn,  oc   allt  riki  i  Eng- 
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landi ' ").  The  same  day  a  meeting  is  held  to  choose  a  King ; 
Harold  appears  with  his  witnesses  and  claims  the  Grown  by  virtue 
of  Eadward's  dying  bequest.  The  issue  is  that  he  b  chosen  King 
('*  pann  sama  dag  var  ]>ar  hofditigia-stefna,  var  ]>^  nett  um  konungs- 
tekio,  let  )>&  Haralldr  bera  fram  vitni  sfn  ysLn,  er  Jdtvardr  Konungr 
gaf  honom  rlkit  4  deyianda  degi ;  lauk  sva  ])eirri  stefho,  at  Haralldr 
var  til  konungs  tekinn ").  It  will  be  seen  that,  though  there  is 
some  colouring  here,  there  is  no  gross  misrepresentation  of  fact. 
Snorro  writes  in  the  interest  of  Tostig,  not  in  the  interest  of 
William.  Of  a  bequest  to  William,  of  an  oath  of  homage  from 
Harold  to  William,  he  knows  nothing.  With  him  (Laing,  iii.  94 ; 
Johnstone,  216)  William's  claim  is  derived  wholly  from  his  kindred 
to  Eadward,  his  wrath  being  embittered  by  Harold's  breach  of  his 
promise  to  marry  his  daughter. 

I  think  then  that  there  is  no  fact  in  history  better  attested 
than  the  fact  of  Eadward*s  dying  recommendation  in  favour  of 
Harold.  The  best  informed  contemporary  writers  assert  ii  The 
most  careful  and  judicious  compilers  of  later  days,  from  Florence 
and  Simeon  onwards,  accept  their  statement.  The  hostile  con- 
temporary writers  never  distinctly  deny  the  fact.  They  either  slur 
the  matter  over,  or  wrap  it  up  in  vague  and  declamatory  words,  or 
else  admit  the  fact,  while  they  explain  and  colour  it  after  their  own 
fashion.  The  fact  then  I  hold  to  be  undoubted.  Whatever  con- 
stitutional influence  the  King  of  the  English  had  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor,  that  influence  was  exercised  on  behalf  of 
Harold.  But  we  must  beware  of  attaching  any  undue  importance 
to  Eadward's  nomination.  It  was  of  real  constitutional  value,  but 
it  was  not  everything.  It  was,  after  all,  a  mere  recommendation  to 
the  Witan,  and  Harold's  real  title  to  the  Crown  was  that  the 
Witan  accepted  that  recommendation.  Writers  who,  either  at  the 
time  or  afterwards,  did  not  fully  understand  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, were  apt  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  bequest  to  eiUier 
candidate.  Men  who  wrote  either  in  times  or  in  countries  where 
the  idea  of  elective  kingship  was  not  familiar,  did  not  understand 
that  the  kingship  of  England  was  simply  the  highest  office  in  the 
land,  an  office  which  the  people  gave  and  which  the  people  could 
take  away.  To  them  a  kingdom  seemed  like  a  private  estate, 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  would  pass  according  to  the  laws  of  suo 
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cesnon,  and  which,  in  case  of  the  &ilure  of  heirs,  the  owner  oould 
bequeath  or  even  sell.  These  notions  of  succeeding  to  kingdoms^ 
and  of  bequeathing  and  selling  kingdoms  like  private  estates^  gra- 
dually took  root,  and  many  of  the  dynastic  wars  of  the  later  middle 
age  arose  out  of  bequests  or  purchases  of  this  kind.  How  foreign 
they  were  to  the  ideas  of  Englishmen  in  the  derenth  century  I  need 
not  again  set  forth.  The  main  value  of  the  proofs  which  I  have 
coUected  is  as  an  argwrnmU/um  ad  hominem  agednst  William  and  the 
supporters  of  his  ckdms.  Against  them  the  argument  is  perfect. 
Whatever  right  'William  might  have  by  virtue  of  an  earlier  bequest 
was  taken  away  by  the  later  bequest  in  &vour  of  Harold.  £ad- 
ward  then  made  Harold  his  successor  as  £&r  as  he  could  constitu* 
tionally  make  any  one  his  successor ;  but  this  nomination  was  only 
a  very  small  part  of  Harold's  right.  The  far  more  important 
examination  of  the  evidence  on  the  great  question  of  Harold's 
election  by  the  Witan  of  all  England  will  form  the  subject  of  my 
next  Note. 


NOTE  D.  p.  20. 
Thb  Election  of  Habold. 

The  passage  of  Florence  which  I  took  as  my  text  in  my  last 
Note  will  serve  as  my  text  in  the  present  Note  also.  Harold  was, 
according  to  that  passage,  "  a  totius  Anglise  primatibus  ad  regale 
culmen  electus."  According  to  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  he  took 
the  kingdom,  not  only  as  the  King  granted  it  to  him,  but  as  men 
chose  him  thereto  {"  swa  swa  se  cyng  hit  him  geu^,  and  eac  men 
kine  \<xrto  gecuroni**).  That  this  means  a  regular  election  by  the 
Witan  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  Peterborough 
Chronicler,  writing  at  the  moment,  without  any  thought  of  possible 
controversies,  used  the  vague  word  "men."  Expressions  of  the 
like  sort  are  not  uncommon  to  express  the  action  of  a  Gem<5t. 
Florence,  writing  when  calumny  was  rife,  and  wishing  to  answer 
all  misstatements  of  every  kind,  uses  the  most  emphatic  words  that 
he  could  find.  Harold  was  chosen  "  a  totius  Anglise  primatibus." 
He  was  chosen  then,  and  did  not  simply  seize  the  Crown  by  force 
or  fraud.     He  was  chosen,  not  by  some  small  or  packed  assembly. 
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but  by  the  chief  men  of  the  land.  And  he  was  chosen,  not  by  this 
or  that  shire  or  earldom,  but  by  the  chief  men  of  the  whole  land. 
However  small  might  be  the  number  of  Northumbrians  actually 
present  in  the  Assembly,  Northumberland  was  constitutionally 
bound  by  their  vote,  no  less  than  Wessex  and  East-Anglla.  All 
this  is  implied  in  the  weighty  and  carefully  chosen  words  of 
Florence.  Harold  was  elected  by  the  only  power  which  had  a 
right  to  dispose  of  the  Crown,  by  that  great  Council  of  the  Nation 
which  made  and  repealed  laws,  which  laid  on  and  took  off  taxes, 
whicti  declared  war  and  made  peace,  which  elected  and  deposed 
Earls,  Bishops,  and  Kings.  Such  is  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  two  highest  of  all  the  authorities  which  mention  the 
matter.  That  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chroniclers,  while  they 
assert  the  bequest  and  the  coronation,  are  silent  about  the  election, 
is  in  no  way  wonderful  They  do  not  at  any  time  take  that 
pleasure  in  putting  forth  the  popular  side  of  our  constitution  which 
was  clearly  felt  by  Florence,  and  by  the  Peterborough  writer  still 
more  keenly.  The  Peterborough  Chronicler  wrote  at  the  moment 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart ;  Florence  wrote  as  a  grave  and  judicial 
harmonizer  many  years  later.     Both  tell  the  same  story. 

These  two  authorities  are  to  my  mind  quite  enough  to  establish 
the  fact  of  Harold's  legal  and  regular  election ;  still  I  will  go  on, 
as  before,  to  trace  out  such  secondary  evidence  as  we  have  in  its 
favour,  before  we  see  what  is  said  on  the  other  side. 

The  Biographer,  who  formed  so  important  a  part  of  our  evidence 
for  establishing  the  bequest  of  Eadward,  now  fails  us  altogether. 
As  I  have  before  said,  he  does  not  directly  record  any  event  after 
Eadward's  death. 

The  Tapestry  (pi.  7)  contains  a  scene,  of  which  I  have  made 
much  use  in  the  text  (p.  21),  in  which  the  Crown  is  offered  to 
Harold  by  two  persons.  This  scene  is  highly  important.  It  is 
of  itself  an  answer  to  all  the  vague  Norman  talk  about  Harold 
seizing  the  Crown  by  fraud  or  force — all  the  declamation  about 
"  invasit,"  "arripuit,"  and  the  like.  The  Crown  is  offered  to  Harold 
very  quietly,  and  he  is  evidently  represented  as  still  doubting 
whether  to  take  it  or  no.  The  scene  too  is  put  (see  p.  587)  in 
a  position  which  is  evidently  meant  to  connect  it  with  Eadward's 
death-bed  bequest  But  in  this  scene  in  the  Tapestry,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  shut  out,  there  is  nothing  to  assert  any  formal 
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deetian.  The  Crown  is  evidently  brought  from  the  diamber  of 
the  dead  King,  and  the  atory  would  ran  just  as  well  if  it  were 
hronght  simply  in  obedience  to  his  dying  orders,  without  reference 
to  the  choice  of  any  one  else.  One  can  easily  understand  tliat^ 
without  the  least  intention  to  falsify  the  story,  the  designers  of 
the  Tapestry,  just  like  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chroniden^ 
might  not  feel  specially  called  upon  to  dwell  on  the  actual  election, 
m  scene,  one  may  add,  which  it  would  be  by  no  means  easy  to 
represent  in  worsted  work.  But,  interpreting  one  authority  hj 
another,  we  have  a  full  right  too  look  on  the  scene  in  the  Tapeetrf 
as  the  result  of  the  election  spoken  of  by  the  Peterborough 
Ghronider  and  by  Florenca  The  crown  was  oflbred  to  Hardd  ; 
that  fact  is  represented  in  the  Tapestry.  Our  other  authmitieB 
enable  us  to  add  that  it  was  offered  to  Harold  in  pursuance  of  a 
Tote  of  the  Witan. 

The  election  of  Harold  being  thus  admitted,  the  question  follows, 
Was  that  election  absolutely  unanimous  t  Were  any  votes  given, 
any  speeches  made,  any  feelers  thrown  out,  on  behalf  of  William, 
Eadgar,  or  any  other  possible  candidate  T  It  is  quite  possible  that 
such  was  the  case,  but  the  contemporary  writers  who  mention  the 
dection  do  not  go  minutely  enough  into  details  to  prove  anything 
dther  way.  Something  like  a  candidature  on  the  part  both  of 
William  and  of  Eadgar  is  implied  by  several  later  writers,  but  not 
in  terms  which  make  us  feel  very  positive  about  it.  In  any  case 
Harold  must  have  had  a  triumphant  majority. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  put  together  a  catena  of  later  writers  in 
fiivour  of  Harold's  election  as  it  is  to  do  so  in  favour  of  Eadward*s 
recommendation  on  his  behalf.  Two  or  three  hundred  years  after 
the  time,  the  idea  of  bequest  was  more  familiar  than  the  idea 
of  election.  We  have  indeed  the  string  of  writers,  beginning  with 
Simeon,  who  copy  the  whole  passage  from  Florence  in  full.  But 
we  have  no  independent  witnesses  to  the  tradition  of  the  election 
answering  to  Eadmer  and  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  who  assert 
the  bequest  in  words  of  their  own,  not  borrowed  from  Florence 
(p.  588).  The  entry  in  the  Waverley  Annals  I  have  already 
quoted  (p.  589).  There  the  first  entry,  translated  from  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  asserts  the  election  in  the  sti*onge8t  terms,  but 
it  is  immediately  qualified  by  the  strange  Normannizing  passage 
which  follows.     We  should  remember  also  that  such  an  expression 
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as  that  of  Eadmer,  who  eimply  says  that  Harold  "succeeded 
according  to  Eadward's  wiH,**  though  it  does  not  assert  the 
election,  yet  in  no  way  excludes  it.  And  the  use  of  a  word  like 
"  sucoessit  **  is  of  itself  important,  in  the  teeth  of  words  like 
"  invasit "  and  "  arripuit,"  which  we  shall  presently  come  to. 

It  was,  as  we  might  have  expected,  in  Harold's  own  college 
at  Waltham  that  the  tradition  of  the  popular  election  of  its 
great  founder  lasted  longest.  There,  down  into  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  was  still  a  thing  to  be  remembered  and  gloried  in. 
And,  what  we  might  have  been  less  prepared  for,  it  comes  out  Tery 
strongly  in  at  least  one  Scandinavian  writer. 

Of  the  two  Waltham  books,  the  De  Inventione  (c.  20)  asserts 
the  election  in  the  strongest  terms  ; 

"  Post  obitum  itaque  sanctissimi  Regis,  Comes  Haroldus  uncmimi 
omnium  consensu  in  Begem  eligitv/r,  quia  non  erat  eo  prudentior  in 
terri,  armis  strenuus  magis,  legum  terree  sagacior,  in  omni  genere 
probitatis  cultior,  ita  ut  huic  electioni  non  possent  contradicere, 
qui  eum  summo  odio  persequuti  fuissent  usque  ad  tempora  ilia, 
quoniam  tanto  operi  adeo  insignem  in  omnibus  non  genuerit 
Anglia." 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  last  part  of  the  passage,  which 
is  perhaps  purposely  obscure.  It  may  mean  that  Eadwine  and 
Morkere  consented  to  the  election  ;  when  we  remember  what 
the  writer  had  said  about  "Normanni  et  Gallici"  in  c.  14  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  39),  we  may  perhaps  rather  think  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  Norman  favourites.  At  any  rate  an  unuiimous  election  is 
asserted  as  strongly  as  words  can  put  it. 

The  romantic  biographer  of  Harold  may  be  fairly  quoted  on  such 
a  matter  as  this,  because  he  carries  on  the  local  tradition  which 
we  find  in  the  writer  De  Inventione.  He  twice  mentions  the 
accession  of  his  hero.  The  first  time  it  is  spoken  of  merely  in 
general  terms  (Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  ii.  167);  "Ubique  fere  terra- 
rum  celebri  sermone  vulgatum  est  quemadmodum,  Edwardo  sanc- 
tissimo  ad  coeleste  translato,  in  regno  terrene  successerit  Haroldus." 
The  second  passage  (ii.  187,  188)  is  very  remarkable,  whether 
anybody  chooses  to  believe  the  story  or  not  The  writer  asserts 
an  unanimous  election  of  Harold,  and  that  under  very  singular 
circumstances.  He  records  Harold's  oath,  and  argues  at  great 
length  that  it  was  an  oath  which  ought  not  to  be  kept.     He  then 
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Bays  ihat^  as  soon  as  Harold  came  back  from  Normandj,  he  laid 
the  case  before  the  Witan,  who  dechired  the  oath  not  binding,  and 
with  one  consent  elected  him  King.  This  would  almost  seem  to 
be  during  Eadward^s  lifetime ;  at  least  the  heading  of  the  Chapter 
(manifestly  corrupt)  contains  these  words,  "Domino  favente  et 
&Teto  [sic]  oonviyente  Edwardo  ipsum  regn^bsse  affirmant."  This 
I  do  not  profess  to  explain,  unless  the  writer  supposed  some 
settlement  in  Harold's  &TOur  to  have  been  made  during  Eadward's 
lifetime  (cf.  yol.  iL  p.  421  et  seqq.).  The  actual  passage  in  the 
text  runs  as  follows ; 

"  Haroldus  . . .  suis  demum  redditus,  quid  pertulerit,  quid  egerit^ 
ounctis  palam  ezponit.  Exponentem  ut  audita  universitas  in  irft 
excandesdt,  initam  mediante  sacramento  pactionem  improbat,  ne 
observeretur  yehementer  reclamat.  'Absit/  inquiunt^  'absit  nt 
serviamus  Normannis.  Absit  ut  fastib  Normannici  jugo  barbarioo 
nobilitads  Anglicse  urbana  libertas  nuUatenus  substematur.'  Quid 
multal 

Condinumt  oameB,  aedet  hsec  Mntentia  cunotiB. 

Fosthabitoque  juramenti,  quod  nullum  esse  credebatur,  periculOy 
Haroldus  demum  unanimi  onmium  consensu  sublimatur  in  regem." 

I  do  not  rely  on  this  as  history,  though  possibly  the  statement  is 
not  to  be  cast  aside  without  thought.  The  main  value  of  the 
passage  is  to  show  how  strong  and  enduring  the  local  tradition 
was.  This  account,  asserting  Harold's  popular  election  in  the 
strongest  terms,  is  not  very  many  years  older  than  the  French  Life 
of  Eadward. 

Later  still,  we  haye  Peter  of  Langtoft  (i.  398)  distinctly  assert- 
ing both  the  fact  and  the  lawfulness  of  Harold's  election ; 

**ApTha  1a  mort  Eduuaide,  Harald  eet  elu 
Ray  par  la  commune,  la  ooroime  ad  reaceu ; 
En  drayture  et  ley  leaus  est-il  tenu." 

Again  Robert  of  Brunne  (i.  66)  is  puzzled,  and  adds  a  comment  of 

his  own; 

"After  Saynt  Edward,  Harald  Kyng  >ei  ches, 
)>orgh  conseile  of  ]>am  alle,  and  he  ye  Bcheld  lea 
Bight  and  in  lawe,  jie  barons  held  him  trewe. 
NevcrUi  hUfakhed  brought  ti8  sorowe  cdU  newe.'* 

So  the  Scottish  writer  Fordun  (t.  i  i),  oddly  enough,  after  quoting 
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the  bit  about  ''arripnit  diadema"  with  some  modifications,  and 
while  fiercely  bitter  against  Harold  and  against  the  breach  of 
hereditary  right  implied  in  his  election,  still  distinctly  makes  his 
election  a  national  act ; 

^'Apud  populum  vero,  quum,  in  suam  propriam  confusionem, 
atque  r^ni  cunctorum  indigenarum  sempitemum  opprobrium  et 
scandalum,  non  secundum  justitiam  legis,  sed  cordis  afiectum 
sequentes,  supra  se  virum  erigunt,  omnis  regnandi  juris  ex- 
pertem,  Haroldum,  filium  Gkxlwini,  filii  Edrici  [see  vol.  i.  p. 
475]>  quorum  non  fama  sed  infamia  variis  notatur  in  scriptds; 
ineptum  illud  membrum  in  regem  sibi  loco  recti  capitis  statuentes/' 

Of  the  two  Scandinavian  vniters  oi  whom  I  have  here  to  speak, 
I  have  already  quoted  the  passage  from  Snorro  (see  above,  p.  599)* 
He  distinctly  asserts  an  election,  though  he  says  that  the  election  was 
brought  about  through  an  alleged  will  of  Eadward,  on  which  he  seems 
inclined  to  throw  some  doubt.  The  other  Northern  writer  is  the 
Biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  whom  I  have  already  quoted 
(voL  ii.  p.  540)  as  the  only  writer  who  seems  anxious  to  canonize 
Harold.  He  says  distinctly  (263)  that  "t^r  Eadward,  Harold 
the  son  of  Godwine,  whom  some  call  a  saint,  took  the  kingdom  by 
the  will  of  all  the  folk  in  the  land  **  {**  Eptir  Jatvard  kong  toe 
riki,  af  vild  alz  landfolksins,  Haraldur  Gudina  son,  er  sumir 
kalian  helgan  vera '').  I  shall  have  to  quote  this  writer  again  at 
another  stage. 

I  now  turn  to  the  writers  who  are  more  or  less  decidedly  hostile 
to  Harold.  These  sometimes  deny  the  fact  of  the  election,  some- 
times they  wrap  up  the  fact,  just  as  they  do  the  fact  of  £adward*s 
recommendation,  in  vague  and  declamatory  phrases.  I  will  quote 
first  the  purely  Norman  writers,  and  then  those  who  represent  a 
certain  mixture  of  Norman  and  English  traditions. 

First  comes  William  of  Poitiers  (Giles,  p.  121),  who  denies  that 
there  was  any  election  at  all ; 

"  Yerus  namque  rumor  insperato  venit,  Anglicam  terram  Rege 
Edwardo  orbatam  esse,  et  ejus  coron^  Heraldum  omatum.  Nee 
sustinuit  vesantit  AugliM,  quid  dectio  publica  statueret  consuUre; 
sed  in  die  lugubri,  quo  optimus  ille  humatus  est,  quum  gens 
universa  plangeret,  perjurus  regium  solium  cum  plausu  occvpavit, 
quibusdam  iuiquis   &ventibus.      Ordinatus  est   non  sanct^  con- 
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■eoratioiie  Stigando,  justo  selo  Apostolici  et  anathemate  miniaterio 
aacerdotam  privati." 

William  of  Jnmifeges  (vii.  3 1 )  is  shorter  and  still  vaguer,  bat,  when 
be  oomplains  that  Harold  beguiled  away  the  whole  English  naiioii 
from  their  allegiance  to  Duke  William,  he  admits  that  Harold  had 
the  hearts  of  the  nation  with  him,  and  does  in  effect  implj  the 
election.    His  words  are, 

<<Oigns  [Edwardi]  regnum  Heraldus  eonHnuo  invtuU,  ex  fideli- 
tate  pejeratus,  quam  juraverat  Dnci.  Ad  quem  Dux  protiiiiw 
legates  direxit,  hortans  at  ab  hftc  insanift  resipisceret,  et  fidem 
qoam  juramento  spoponderat  condign^  subjectione  servaret.  At 
ille  non  solum  hoc  audire  contempsit,  verum  omnem  Anglomm 
gentem  ab  illo  infideliter  avertit" 

Orderic  (49  a  C),  who,  higher  up  in  the  same  page  (see  toL  iL 
p.  539),  showed  some  signs  of  generous  feeling  towards  Harold, 
becomes  at  this  point  more  savage  against  him  than  anybody 
dse.  He  affirms,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  William  of  Jnmi^(ee, 
that  Harold's  accession  was  against  the  will  of  a  large  part  of  the 
English  nation.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  confused  account  of  the 
tempoiary  refusal  of  Northumberland  to  acknowledge  Harold. 
Orderic  mentions  Eadward's  death  and  burial,  and  then  goes  on ; 

"  Tunc  Heraldus,  ipso  tumulationis  die,  dum  plebs  in  exsequiis 
dilecti  Begis  adhue  maderet  fletibus,  a  solo  Stigando  Archiepiscopo 
(quem  Romanus  Papa  suspenderat  a  divinis  officiie  pro  quibusdam 
crimiuibus)  «7ie  communi  consensu  aliorum  PrcBsulum  et  Comitum 
procerumque  consecratuSf  furtim  prosripuU  diadematis  et  purpuras 
deeus,  Audientes  autem  [Angliy  I  presume]  temerariam  invasionem 
quam  Heraldus  fecerat,  irati  sunt ;  et  potentiorum  nonnulli  fortiter 
obsistere  parati  a  subjectione  ejus  omnino  abstinuerunt.  Alii  vero, 
nescientes  qualiter  tyrannidem  ejus,  quee  jam  super  eos  Dimis 
excreverat,  evaderent,  et  e  contra  considerantes  quod  nee  ilium 
dejicere,  nee  alium  Regem,  ipso  regnante,  ad  utilitatem  regni 
substituere  valerent  colla  ejus,  jugo  submiserunt,  viresque  facinori 
quod  iochoaverat  auxerunt.  Mox  ipse  regnum,  quod  nequiter 
invaserat,  horrendis  sceleribus  maculavit/' 

To  these  we  may  add,  as  speaking  in  the  same  spirit,  the  Verdun 
Chronicle  of  Abbot  Hugh  (Labb^,  i.  194) ; 

"  Etuuardus  Anglorum  Rex  obiit,  qui,  quia  sine  filiis  fuit,  con- 
sanguineum  suum  Willelmum   Normannorum  Comitem  post  se 
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regnare  instituit.  Sed  Heroldus,  contra  Bacramentum  quod  Willelmo 
feeerat,  regnum  invasit/' 

So  Hugh  of  Fleury  (Pertz,  ix.  389)  ;  "Rex  Anglorum  Eduardas, 
qaum  non  haberet  filium,  adoptaverat  praBfatum  Willelmum  et 
8uum  ei  reliquerat  regnam.  Quo  defdncto  quidam  comes  Anglo- 
ram  Hairaldus  ilium  sibi  proripuerat." 

Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  51),  writing  from  a  Northern  point  of 
▼iew,  looks  on  Tostig  as  a  competitor  for  the  Crown  ¥rith  Harold ; 
"  Post  mortem  sanctissimi  regis  Anglorum  Eduardi,  contendentibus 
pro  illo  regno  principibus,  Haroldus  quidam  Anglorum  dux,  vir 
maleficus,  sceptrum  invasit.  Quod  dum  sibi  frater  ejus,  nomine 
Tosti,  ereptum  audiret/'  etc. 

Of  the  poetical  writers,  Wace  (10977)  speaks  of  a  coronation 
and  of  homage  received  by  Harold.  He  says  nothing  of  election ; 
but,  as  usual,  there  is  nothing  in  him  of  the  brutal  violence  so 
common  in  the  other  Norman  writers ; 

**  Dez  ke  li  Beis  Ewart  fii  morz,    '    Unkes  al  Duo  n*en  volt  parler, 
Heraut  ki  ert  manant  ^  fora  Homages  prist  h  f(&eltez 

Se  fist  ^noindre  h  coroner ;  Des  plus  riches  h  des  ainz  nez.** 

Benott  (36656)  is  characteristically  much  fiercer;  he  distinctly 
denies  both  all  election  and  all  ecclesiastical  consecration,  and  mixes 
up  the  supposed  wrongs  of  Tostig  with  those  of  William ; 

"  Herauty  de  coveitise  espris,  Eissi,  senc  nule  autre  devise, 

Senz  autre  conseil  qui*n  Aist  pris,  Parjur,  &us,  pleins  de  coveitise, 

Saisi  le  reigne  demaneis ;  Se  fist  coroner  A  grant  tort : 

Parjurez  e  faus  se  fist  reis  Por  e'en  fii  puis  destruit  e  mort. 

Eissi,  senz  icele  unction  Ne  tint  envers  le  due  fiance 

£  senz  cele  sacration  Ne  ostage  ne  covenance, 

Qu*en  deit  fiiire  k  rei  saintement  De  son  frere  ne  li  sovint ; 

Le  jor  de  son  coronement.  Eissi  out  le  reaume  e  tint.** 

We  now  come  to  the  other  class  of  writers,  those  who  wrote 
in  England  under  more  or  less  of  Norman  influence,  and  who 
contrast  remarkably  with  those  who,  like  Simeon  and  Boger  of 
Howden,  are  content  to  follow  Florence.  First  comes  William 
of  Malmesbury,  who  gives  two  accounts  in  different  parts  of  his 
work.  The  former  passage  (ii.  228)  I  have  already  quoted  (see 
above,  p.  591).  At  a  later  stage  (iii.  238)  he  comes  back  again 
to  the  subject  and  gives  quite  a  different  account.     The  English 
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were  divided  between  Harold,  William,  and  Eadgar;  bat  it  is  now 
neither  Harold  nor  William,  but  Eadgar,  in  whose  £ayour  Eadwaxd 
had  made  hia  .final  bequest.  Notwithstanding  this  bequest,  not- 
withstanding a  real  diversity  of  sentiment  among  themselves^  all 
give  Harold  an  outward  support,  and  he  obtains  the  Grown, 
is  veiy  vague  and  obscure.  It  may  possibly  mean  that  Harold 
elected  by  a  lai^  nujority,  though  some  votes  were  giyen  for  other 
candidates.    The  words  are, 

**  Bex  Edwaidus  &to  functus  fiierat  Anglia  dubio  &vore  nata- 
bat^  cui  se  rectori  committeret  inoerta,  an  Haroldo  anWillelmo 
an  Edgaro ;  nam  et  iUum,  pro  genere  proxinmm  regno,  proceribus 
Bex  commendaverat,  tacito  scilicet  mentis  jadido,  sed  prono  in 
dementiam  animo.  Quare,  ut  preedixi,  Angli  diversis  votis  fere- 
bantur,  quamms  palam  euncH  bona  Haroldo  imprecarmUw:  et  ills 
quidem,  diademate  Sutigpatus,  nihil  de  pactis  inter  se  et  Willelmom 
cogitabat." 

This  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  is  our  first  distinct 
mention  of  the  rights  of  Eadgar.  It  is  the  first  hint  of  a  doctrine 
the  partizans  of  which  were,  as  time  went  on,  largely  to  increase. 
According  to  this  account,  Eadward's  wishes  were  in  favour  of 
Eadgar,  and  his  wishes  were  supported  by  a  party  among  the  Witan. 
This  is  the  first  setting  forth  of  Eadgar  as  an  actual  candidate; 
but  there  is  a  passage  of  Orderic  (598  A),  in  which  he  seems  to 
think  it  necessary  to  explain  why  William  came  to  the  Crown 
rather  than  any  one  of  the  English  royal  family ;  ''  Guillelmus  Dux 
Normannorum,  deficienU  stirpe  RegU  Edgari  quce  idonea  esset  ad 
tenendum  sceptrum  regale,  cum  multis  millibus  armatorum  ad 
Anglos  transfretavit,  et  in  campo  Senlao  invasorem  regni  Albionis 
Heraldum  bello  peremit"  Here  we  clearly  see  the  first  glimmer- 
ing of  the  new  view,  which  gets  a  little  plainer  in  William  of 
Malmesbury,  and  much  plainer  •  in  those  who  came  after  him. 
William's  two  accounts  became  stock  passages,  which  were  copied 
by  the  inferior  writers  who  followed  him,  just  as  Florence's  descrip- 
tion was  copied  by  Simeon  and  other  more  judicious  compilers. 
For  instance,  William's  description  is  taken  as  the  groundwork 
of  that  given  by  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  513),  which  however  is 
well  worthy  of  notice.  The  hereditary  right  of  Eadgar  is  now 
put  much  more  prominently  forward  than  it  was  a  hundred  years 
earlier; 
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**  Defuncto,  ut  prsedictum  est,  Eadwardo,  Anglorum  Rege  sane- 
tissimo,  fluctuabant  proceres  regoi,  quern  sibi  regem  prseficerent  et 
rectorem.  Quidam  enim  Willelmo  Nonnannorum  Duci,  quidam 
Comiti  Haroldo  filio  Godwiui,  alii  autem  favebant  Eadgaro  filio 
Eadwardi.  Eadmundus  yero  Latus-Ferreum,  Eex  naturaUs  de 
stirpe  Begumy  genuit  Eadwardum,  Eadwardus  Eadgarum,  cui  de 
jure  regnwfn  debebatur  Anglonum.  Sed  Haroldus,  vir  callidus  et 
astutus,  intelligens  quia  'nocuit  semper  differre  paratis/  in  die 
EpiphanisB,  qui  Bex  Eadwardus  sepultus  est,  extorti  fide  a  ma- 
joribus,  capiti  proprio  imposuit  diadema." 

This  account  of  Boger  of  Wendover  is  followed  in  nearly  the 
same  words  by  Matthew  Paris  (2  ed.  Wats),  and  in  the  Historia 
Anglorum  (i.  6),  where  he  says,  ''  regnum  usurpavit,  diadema  sibi 
sine  auctoritate  ecclesiastica  imponendo/'  It  is  followed  too  in  the 
Winchester  History  by  Thomas  Rudbome  (Ang.  Sacr.  i.  241),  who 
makes  some  most  singular  comments  which  I  shall  consider  in 
another  Note.  It  implies  more  distinctly  than  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  does  that  the  Duke  was  supported  by  a  party — whether  of 
native  Englishmen  or  not — ^who  had  influence  in  England.  But 
the  rights  of  William  are  now  much  less  dwelt  on  than  the  rights 
of  Eadgar.  Indeed  there  is  another  version,  which  leaves  out 
William  altogether,  and  dwells  wholly  on  the  rights  of  Eadgar.  The 
nation,  or  a  part  of  it,  was  in  favour  of  the  ^Etheliug,  but  Harold, 
by  his  wealth,  his  popularity,  his  vigour  and  energy,  by  some  means 
of  some  sort,  good  or  bad,  contrived  to  supplant  him.  We  first  find 
this  view  where  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  it,  namely  iu 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  761  D),  whom  we  elsewhere  see 
(voL  i.  p.  301)  firmly  believing  in  the  hereditary  rights  of  William. 
His  account  is  very  short,  but  it  has  become,  like  those  of  Florence 
and  William  of  Malroesbury,  one  of  the  stock  passages  for  later 
writers  to  copy.  The  West  Minster  is  hallowed,  Eadward  dies  and 
is  buried ;  then 

''Quidam  Anglorum  Eadgar  Atheling  promovere  volebant  in 
regem.  Haraldus  vero,  viribus  et  genere  fretus,  regni  diadema 
iuvasit." 

This  is  followed  in  one  of  the  alternative  accounts  in  Bromton 
and  R.  Higden  (see  above,  pp.  588,  589),  but  they  add  a  very 
souad  reason  why  Eadgar  was  passed  by,  namely  *'  quia  puer  erat, 
et  tanto  oneri  minus  idoneus/'     The  means  of  Harold's  influence  ia 

VOL.  III.  E  r 
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described  in  different  words  by  different  copyists,  but  the  fullest  is 
that  into  which  it  swells  in  Knighton  (2339).  He  had  Higden 
before  him,  and  Higden  gave,  as  an  alternative  statement,  Florence's 
account  of  the  recommendation  of  Eadward  and  the  election  of 
Harold.  "  Tradit  tamen  Marianus,"  says  Higden  (284),  after  giving 
the  other  account,  "  quod  Bex  Edwardus  ante  obitum  suum  desig- 
Haverit  Haraldum  regem  futurum,  quem  proceres  mox  in  regem 
erexerunt."  The  unlucky  use  of  the  doubtful  word  "  designaverit  '•' 
instead  of  Florence's  "  elegerat "  led  Knighton  astray,  and  he  turned 
the  recommendation  into  a  prophecy.  He  kept  however  the  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  election  by  the  "  proceres,"  but  mixed  it  up 
with  the  usual  talk  about  '^  occupavit  *'  and  with  the  mention  of 
Eadgar,  out  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  The  result  is  worth  giving 
in  full; 

''Tradunt  quidam  quod  Bex  Edwardus,  ante  obitum  suum, 
Haroldum  prcedixk  futurum  regem  post  se,  quem  proceres  mox 
in  regem  erexerunt.  Mox  Haroldus  regnum  occupavit,  quod  per 
novem  menses  circiter  tenuit.  Quidam  enim  Edgarum  Adelyng, 
filium  Edwardi  filii  Edmundi  Ferrei  Lateris,  regem  constituere 
moliebantur,  sed  quia  puer  erat  tanto  regimini  inidoneus  et  in 
burs^  minus  refertus,  Haraldus  comes,  cui  erat  mens  astutior, 
crumena  fecundior,  et  miles  copiosior  et  pompis  gloriosior,  sinistro 
omine  regnum  occupavit." 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  later  compilers 
put  together  those  accounts  which  we  often  see  quoted  in  modem 
books  as  if  they  were  of  equal  authority  with  the  Chronicles.  It 
is  amusing  to  see  how  Eadward's  recommendation  of  Harold,  the 
best  political  act  of  his  life,  is  changed,  through  the  stages  of 
"elegerat,"  "designaverit,*'  *' prsedixit,"  into  an  exercise  of  the 
prophetic  powers  of  the  saint.  Still  it  is  some  comfort  to  see, 
standing  forth  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  bit  of  true  history  which 
is  set  forth  in  the  words,  "  quem  proceres  in  regem  erexerunt." 

I  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly  through  the  Latin  writers,  but  I 
must  now  go  back  some  generations  to  quote  the  very  curious 
account  given  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  (i.  354  Hearne).  He  is  all 
loyalty  towards  the  iEtheling,  and  all  admiration  towards  those 
who  supported  his  cause. 

"  Harald  pys  false  erl,  \>o  Seynt  Edwarde  dede  lay, 
Hytn  sulue  he  let  crouny  kyng  pvlke  sulue  day, 
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Falfilyche ;  vor  Se^t  Edward  so  wel  to  hym  truste, 

}>at  he  bytot  hym  Engelond,  ))at  he  yt  well  wuste 

To  WyllammeB  byof  ])e  bastard,  due  of  Normandye. 

Ac  hym  sulf  he  made  kyng  myd  such  trecherye. 

Ac  ^  gode  tryw  men  of  ^  land  icolde  abbe  ymade  hyng 

^  kunde  eyr,  ^  ymgt  chyld,  Edgar  A^lyng. 

Wo  so  were  next  kyng  bykunde,  me  olupe}^  hym  A)>elyng. 

]>ervoT  me  dupede  hym  so,  vor  bykunde  he  was  next  kyng. 

Ac  Harald  made  hys  wey  byvore,  as  myd  suykedom, 

Myd  syftys  and  myd  vayre  byheste,  and  avong  ^  kynedom. 

So  )>at  Bomme  hym  cho8e  alotU,  and  $omme  hem  htUde  itylle, 

And  sofifrede  as  hii  noe)t  ne  my^te  al  ojieree  wylle. 

So  )7at  Harald  was  kyng,  to  wom  ]te  hele  ]>e  kynedom. 

And  Seynt  Edwardes  syBte  by  hym  to  so))e  oome. 

Vor  \>o  bygan  ))e  wow  Torat,  as  me  myjte  yse, 

[)at  ssolde,  as  Se5iit  Edward  seyde,  b^  )>re  kynges  day  be.** 

Loyalty  to  Eadgar  and  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  Eadward's 
Yision  of  course  go  together. 

Lastly,  one  step  only  remains  to  be  taken,  namely  to  make  the 
oath  and  perjury  of  Harold  a  sin  not  against  William  but  against 
Eadgar.  We  get  the  first  glimmering  of  this  in  a  Flemish  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century,  Hariulf,  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  Cen- 
tulense  or  Chronicle  of  Saint  Riquier  in  the  second  volume  of 
D'Acher/s  Spicilegium.  He  died  in  1143.  His  account  (p.  345) 
is  as  follows ; 

^'Fostquam  autem  mortuus  est  Bex  Ethguardus,  HeriolduB 
quidam  Comes  regnum  sibi  accepit  contra  fas,  et  contra  fidem 
sacramenti  quod  prsedicto  Regi  juraverat,  spondens  quod  pronepoti 
ipsius  Regis,  nomine  Elfgaro,  regnum  cederet  absque  uUo  impe- 
dimento.  At  quum  regni  potestate  et  fascibus  injuste  uteretnr^ 
ea^Uo  Ethguardi  pronepote  Elfgaro,  summus  et  super  omnia 
potens  Deus,  in  cujus  jussu  constant  r^na  terrarum,  et  qui  donat 
ei  cui  vult,  signo  mirabili  e  coelo  ostenso,  destinavit  Quillelmum 
Ducem  Normannorum  Anglorum  Begem  fieri ;  et  quia  veraciter  Dei 
nutu  idipsum  Guillelmus  appetebat  rei  prosperitate  probatum  est." 

We  may  mark  here,  First,  That  Harold  is  supposed,  as  indeed  he 
is  in  the  story  of  his  oath  to  William,  to  have  some  kind  of  power 
of  disposing  of  the  Crown  or  influencing  its  disposal.  Secondly, 
That  no  earthly  right  is  recognized  in  William ;  he  is  expressly 
called  to  the  kingdom  by  a  sign  from  heayen  in  the  shape  of  the 
comet. 

R  r  2 
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Bat  it  was  reserved  for  an  English  writer  of  the  fifteenth  oentozy 
finally  to  put  the  notions  of  Hariolf — wherever  Harinlf  found  them 
—into  shape,  and  that  into  a  shape  exactly  suiting  the  Kngiiah 
politics  of  the  fifteenth  centory.  Famous  John  Haidyng,  living  ao 
long  after  the  time^  naturally  knew  things  which  had  not  been 
revealed  to  those  who  lived  earlier.  He  devotes  two  stansas  of  his 
Chronicle  to  the  matter  (p.  332  ed.  Ellis).  Eadward's  miracles  have 
just  been  spoken  of;  then 

''Sone  after  that  he  dyed  and  went  to  Uyaie ; 

Bat  Qmte  he  made  Duke  Herald  protecUKire 
Of  hisooiuyne^  to  governe  and  to  wyiae^ 

Edgar  Athelyng^  Ml  yonge  a  govemoora^ 

Whom  he  oEdejned  to  be  his  Buooeesoare, 
Ai  very  heyre  to  Kdmimde  Inmmyde ; 

Bat  thla  Hemilde  then  set  all  that  asyde. 

«  •  *  * 

Herolde  by  rtreiigth  then  erowned  was  for  kynge, 

FoTBwonie  that  was  upon  the  eoangelystes 
For  to  orowne  Edgar  Athelynge, 

And  hym  proteoto  and  defende  in  all  wyse 

Unto  his  age,  that  none  the  realm  suppiyae. 
J%t9  wot  hii  oiheofwhidU  As  waafwtwore. 
All  yf  he  made  Edgar  an  earie  therefore.*' 

Ihrotectors  were  much  more  familiar  in  the  days  of  John  Hardyng 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Florence  and  the  Chroniclers. 
Here  too  is  a  special  revelation,  that  the  oath  broken  by  Harold 
was  an  oath  to  Eadgar,  and  not  an  oath  to  William.  We  here  get 
the  history  of  the  eleventh  century  as  it  was  convenient  to  read  it 
in  the  days  of  Richard  of  York  and  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The 
"very  heir"  is  wrongfully  kept  out  by  usurpers,  the  strictest 
doctrine  of  legitimacy  only  is  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  rights 
of  William,  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  are  now  (234)  expressly  denied.    William  came 

"  In  trone  royall  to  have  the  monarchye. 
By  his  conquest  and  his  yictoiye, 
Withoute  tytle  of  ryght  to  hym  discente, 
But  onely  of  his  tryumphall  entente.** 

Lastly,  I  suppose  that  I  ought  at  least  to  mention  the  words  in 
which  Harold*s  accession  is  recorded  in  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion, 
1066.  In  the  English  translation  the  entry  stands  thus;  ''That 
Harold  who,  at  first  earl,  thratujh  cruelty  after  the  death  of  King 
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Edward  unduly  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, was  despoiled  of  his  kingdom  and  life  by  William  the  Bastard, 
duke  of  Normandy,  though  previously  vauntingly  victorious.  And 
that  William  defended  the  kingdom  of  England  in  a  great  battle, 
with  an  invincible  hand,  and  his  most  noble  army."  I  am  sorry 
that  my  ignorance  of  Welsh  hinders  me  from  judging  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  translation  of  the  words  in  Italics,  which  certainly  have 
a  strange  sound.  The  whole  passage  is  an  expansion  of  the 
corresponding  passage  in  the  Annates  Cambrise^  in  which  there  is 
nothing  answering  to  them. 

I  have  thus  traced  out  the  various  statements  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  Harold's  election.  That  it  was  a  perfectly  regular  act 
is  asserted  by  two  of  our  highest  original  authorities,  and  their 
narrative  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  narratives  of  those 
original  authorities  who  do  not  directly  mention  the  fact.  The 
statement  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  and  of  Florence  was  ac- 
cepted, as  preferable  to  the  counter-statements,  by  some  of  the  best 
and  most  careful  compilers  of  the  next  age.  Even  the  Scandi- 
navian writers  and  Harold's  own  local  panegyrists  at  Waltham 
are  at  least  witnesses  to  a  tradition.  Simeon,  Boger  of  Howden, 
and  Ralph  of  Diss  are  something  more.  They  deliberately  pre- 
ferred Florence's  statement  to  any  other,  at  a  time  when  other 
statements  were  much  more  acceptable  to  the  reigning  powers.  As 
the  idea  of  elective  kingship  gradually  died  out,  the  tradition  of 
Harold's  regular  election  would  seem  stranger  and  stranger,  so 
that  for  a  later  writer  to  accept  it  really  implied  a  certain  amount 
of  critical  and  independent  judgement.  On  the  other  hand  we  have, 
first  the  fact  that  the  highest  Norman  authority  of  all,  the  Tapestry, 
though  it  does  not  directly  assert  the  election,  is  quite  consistent 
with  that  version,  while  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  legend  of 
Harold  seizing  the  Crown  by  force  or  fraud.  Moreover  the  wit- 
nesses against  Harold,  from  the  very  beginning,  do  not  agree  among 
themselves.  Some  say  that  there  was  no  public  election ;  Harold, 
they  tell  us,  seized  the  Crown  by  a  conspiracy  with  a  few  men,  and 
reigned  against  the  will  of  the  nation.  Others  complain  that  Harold 
beguiled  away  the  whole  English  people  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  lawful  heir.  All  wrap  up  their  story  in  vague  and  declamatory 
phrases,  which  may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  and  which  contrast 
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forcibly  with  the  distinct  and  clear  statement  of  Florence.  Then^ 
as  we  get  a  little  farther  away  from  the  time,  all  kinds  of  new 
ideas  come  in.  Each  writer,  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon  to  John 
Hardyng,  tells  the  story  according  to  the  political  theories  of  his 
own  age  and  his  own  party.  When  the  notion  of  hereditary  ri^t 
was  gaining  strength,  when  a  family  sat  on  the  throne  who  had 
other  claims  than  those  of  the  first  Norman  conquerors,  the  sup- 
posed rights  of  William  began  to  drop  out  of  sight.  From  the 
twelfth  century  onwards,  we  hear  more  and  more  of  Eadgar,  less 
and  less  of  William,  till  at  last,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  are 
pointedly  told  that  it  was  not  William  but  Eadgar  to  whom  the 
&l8e  oath  of  Harold  was  taken.  Thus  the  true  tradition  of  Harold's 
election  had  to  struggle  with  greater  difficulties  in  each  generation, 
as  to  each  generation  the  ancient  notion  of  popular  election  of 
Kings  became  less  and  less  familiar.  The  Peterborough  Chronicler 
alone,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  recorded  the  election  of  the  hero  whom 
he  loved  at  the  moment  when  it  happened.  Every  other  writer, 
from  Florence  onwards,  who  asserted  Harold's  lawful  election,  as- 
serted it  in  the  teeth  of  prevalent  prejudices  and  prevalent  mis- 
statements. From  the  contemporary  entry  in  the  Chronicle  to  the 
one  true  jewel  half  hidden  in  the  dung-heap  of  Knighton,  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  Harold's  election  forms  a  chain  of  evidence 
of  the  very  highest  kind,  all  the  higher  because  every  statement 
after  the  first  is  made  in  the  teeth  of  statements  on  the  other  side. 

Is  then  the  conventional  talk  about  Harold's  accession,  the  talk 
about  "  occupavit,"  "  invasit,"  "  arripuit,"  and  the  like,  mere  inven- 
tion, mere  wanton  slander  1  Or  is  it  founded,  as  both  legend  and 
calumny  generally  are  founded,  on  some  truth  misrepresented  or 
misconceived?  I  think  that  in  this  case  also  the  legend  has  a 
certain  groundwork  of  truth.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  talk  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  haste  with  which  the  burial 
of  Eadward,  the  election  and  the  coronation  of  Harold,  were  got 
through.  There  was  indeed  nothing  illegal  or  unprecedented  in 
the  matter.  The  first  election  of  Eadward  himself  had  been  made, 
just  like  the  election  of  Harold,  before  the  bui-ial  of  the  King 
whose  death  had  caused  the  vacancy.  And,  had  Eadward  been  on 
the  spot,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  crowned,  as  well  as  elected, 
with  as  great  haste  as  Harold  was.     And  the  hurried  election  of 
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« 

Harold  was  far  more  regular  than  the  hurried  election  of 
Eadward.  It  does  not  appear  that,  when  Harthacnut  died,  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Witan  was  actually  in  session.  The  first 
election  of  Eadward  must  have  been  made  only  by  the  citizens  of 
London  and  such  of  the  other  Witan  as  could  be  got  together  at 
the  moment.  But  the  death  of  Eadward  took  place  during  the 
Christmas  feast,  so  that  Harold's  election  was  made  by  the  ordi- 
nary Midwinter  Gkm6t.  The  thing  then  was  done  lawfully  and 
regularly ;  still  it  was  done  with  a  haste  which  might  well  seem 
strange,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  men  in  other  lands,  prejudiced 
against  Harold,  prejudiced  against  England,  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  England,  should  look  on  the  matter  in  the  worst  possible  light 
On  William  and  his  friends  the  news  came  like  a  thunder-clap. 
They  heard  in  the  same  breath  that  Eadward  was  dead  and  that 
Harold  was  consecrated  King.  Eadward  was  King  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday;  before  the  evening  of  Friday,  Eadward  was  in  his 
grave,  and  Harold  was  King,  full  King,  King  crowned  and  anointed. 
All  William's  schemes  were  defeated,  as  far  as  it  rested  with  the 
peaceful  action  of  the  people  of  England  to  defeat  them.  Not  a 
moment  had  been  allowed  him  to  press  his  claims.  The  thing  was 
done,  and  the  sword  only  could  undo  it.  It  was  no  wonder  then 
if,  in  Norman  eyes,  the  haste  of  Harold's  accession  seemed  strange, 
indecent,  altogether  wicked.  That  it  was  thoroughly  good  ac- 
cording to  English  law  was  a  point  about  which  William  of  Poitiers 
and  his  fellows  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything.  They  naturally 
vented  their  wrath  in  talk  about  "  invasit "  and  ''  arripuit."  As 
usual,  declamatory  expressions  got  substance.  Harold  was  rhetori- 
cally said  to  have  "  seized "  the  Grown ;  thence  came  a  story  that 
he  physically  seized  it  with  his  o>vn  hands.  The  burial  and  the 
coronation  were  done  on  the  same  day;  thence  came  a  story  that 
Harold  seized  the  time  of  Eadward's  burial  for  a  sham  election 
and  coronation.  Lastly,  the  temporary  refusal  of  Northumber- 
land to  acknowledge  Harold,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  a  few 
pages  on,  no  doubt  grew  into  the  account  in  Orderic,  copied  by 
some  later  writers,  about  a  large  part  of  the  nation  standing  aloof 
from  Harold,  or  being  actually  hostile  to  him. 

In  these  two  Notes  I  have  traced  out  the  way  in  which  writers 
of  later  times  spoke  of  the  events  of  the  eleventh  century  according 
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to  the  political  ideas  of  their  own  time,  how  their  estimate  of  the 
events  which  set  Harold  on  the  throne  was  coloured  by  ideas  which 
in  Harold's  time  had  not  come  into  the  head  of  any  man.  It  may 
be  well  to  point  out  how  the  same  kind  of  change  of  view  took 
place  with  regard  to  the  event  in  continental  history  which  most 
nearly  answers  to  it.  The  change  from  the  House  of  Chlodwig  to 
the  House  of  Pippin  was  lasting,  while  the  change  from  the  House 
of  Cerdic  to  the  House  of  Godwine  was  but  fot  a  moment.  Men 
therefore  in  after  times  felt  themselves  bound  to  justify  what  was 
done  by  the  Franks,  while  they  did  not  feel  themselves  bound  to 
justify  what  was  done  by  the  English.  But  the  election  of  Pippin 
was  in  after  times  defended  on  grounds  wliich  were  certainly  not 
thought  of  at  ^he  time,  just  as  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  centnry 
found  out  that  Harold  and  William  were  alike  usurpers.  Waitz 
(Deutsche  Verfassungsgeschichte,  iiL  68)  has  collected  various  pas- 
sages bearing  on  this  change  of  feeling.  Childeric  was  mad  or  an 
idiot  ("  vesanus,"  "insensatus"),  and  such  like ;  Pippin  accepted  the 
crown  unwillingly;  he  was,  like  the  Angevins,  connected  with  the 
old  stock  by  female  descent ;  the  act  was  done,  not  only  with  the 
Pope's  approval,  but  by  the  Pope's  order.  All  these  are  attempts, 
according  to  later  ideas,  to  explain  and  excuse  an  act  which,  when 
it  was  done,  needed  no  excuse  or  explanation. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  two  of  the  three  points  toncliing  Harolds 
accession,  namely,  the  recommendation  of  Eadward  in  his  favour, 
and  his  actual  election  by  the  Witan.  The  third  point  which 
remains  is  the  coronation.  It  is  impossible  wholly  to  disentangle 
the  evidence  bearing  on  the  coronation  from  the  evidence  bearing 
on  the  election,  so  that  some  of  the  references  belonging  to  the 
subject  of  the  coronation  have  been  unavoidably  forestalled.  There 
remains  however  more  than  one  point  to  be  formally  discussed 
in  another  Note. 

NOTE  E.   p.  41. 

The  Coronation  of  H^vrold. 

There  are  three  points  for  discussion  with  regard  to  the  Coro- 
nation of  Harold  ; 

First,  Was  Harold  duly  consecrated  with  the  usual  ecclesiiistical 
rites  ? 
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Second,  Who  was  the  officiating  Prelate  at  the  ceremony  ? 

Third,  What  was  the  place  of  the  ceremony  1 

The  evidence  on  the  first  point  is  as  decisive  as  evidence  can  be. 
The  ecclesiastical  consecration  of  Harold  is  asserted  by  all  the  three 
Chroniclers.  Abingdon  and  Worcester,  with  small  verbal  differ- 
ences, both  say,  *'  Her  wear%  Harold  eorl  eac  to  cynge  gehalgod," 
Peterborough  uses  another  word  and  gives  us  the  date ;  "  Harold 
eorl  .  .  .  wees  gebletsod  to  cynge  on  twelftan  msesse  dseg."  Flo- 
rence, in  the  passage  which  I  have  throughout  taken  as  my  text, 
states  the  same  fact,  and  adds  the  name  of  the  consecrator.  Harold 
was  ''ab  Aldredo  archiepiscopo  Eboracensi  honorifice  consecratus." 
I  therefore  have  not  hesitated  to  describe  Harold  in  the  text  as 
consecrated  by  Ealdred,  according  to  the  form  of  consecration  then 
in  use  in  the  English  Church. 

The  writers  whom  I  have  already  quoted  as  following  the  ac- 
count of  Florence  with  regard  to  the  recommendation  and  the 
election,  naturally  follow  him  also  with  regard  to  the  coronation. 
The  coronation  is  also  mentioned  as  an  alternative  statement  by 
those  writers  who  mention  the  recommendation  and  election  as 
alternative  statements.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Knighton, 
whose  account  is  the  most  confused  of  all,  seems  (X  Scriptt.  2339) 
to  have  no  doubt  about  the  coronation ;  *'  Nunc  Haraldus  ab 
Aldredo  Eboracensi  archiepiscopo  consecratus  est.''  This  is  the 
one  position  which  he  leaves  without  alternative  or  self-contra- 
diction. The  coronation  is  of  course  also  asserted  by  the  writer 
De  Inventione  (c.  20) ;  "  Rex  igitur  consecratus  a  Stigando  Dcro- 
bemensi  archiprsesule."  According  to  his  Norwegian  admirer 
(263),  Harold  was  consecrated  King  and  anointed  (smeared)  with 
holy  chrism  ;  "  Hann  var  vigdr  kongr  oc  smurdr  helgum  chrisma.'' 
Snorro  also  (Johnstone,  192  ;  Laing,  iii.  77)  asserts  that  he  was 
duly  consecrated,  and  that  on  his  consecration  all  the  chiefs  and 
people  of  the  land  submitted  to  him  {"  Haralldr  var  til  konungs 
tekinn,  oc  vigdr  konungs-vigslo  inn  xiii  (  Ptfls-kirkio.  Gengo  |>& 
allir  hofdingiar  til  handa  honom,  oc  allt  f61k  "). 

The  Norman  writers  nearest  to  the  time  do  not  deny  an  ecclesi- 
astical consecration.  Only  they  affirm  that  the  officiating  prelate 
was  Stigand.  '^  Ordinatus  est  non  sanctS  consecratione  Stigandi," 
pays  William  of  Poitiers  (121  Giles);  so  Orderic  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  606),  who  even  goes  further,  and  says 
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that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Stigand  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  prelates  and  nobles.  In  a  later  passage  (873  C),  where 
the  subject  is  rather  dragged  in,  he  says  that  Stigand  ''Haraldum 
pro&navit,  dum  in  regem  benedicere  debuit,''  which  last  word 
might  be  taken  as  an  admission.  William  of  Jumibges  (see  above, 
p.  606)  slurs  oyer  the  whole  matter  with  the  words  "regnom 
invasit/'  The  Tapestry  distinctly  represents  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
secration, but  the  Prelate  standing  by  the  King  on  his  throne  is 
significantly  marked  "  Stigant  Archieps/' 

It  is  only  when  we  get  further  from  the  time  that  wo  find  any 
distinct  denial  of  an  ecclesiastical  consecration  of  some  sort.  Wace, 
as  we  have  seen  (see  above,  p.  607),  is  colourless.  Benoit,  in  the 
passage  already  quoted  (ib.),  distinctly  denies  any  ecclesiastical 
consecration.  So  does  the  author  of  the  French  Life;  he  first 
asserts  (4079-4081)  that  Harold  caused  himself  to  be  elected  and 
crowned,  because  no  one  dared  oppose  him ; 

''  n  se  fist  de  muz  eslire 
E  curuner ;  kar  cimtredire 
Nel  08a  nuls." 

He  presently  goes  on  to  say,  more  at  length,  that  the  coronation 
was  done  hastily  by  laymen  without  any  ecclesiastical  rite  ; 

''  De  la  Tephanie  fu  la  feste,  De  seculers  e  lai  gent, 

Curune  mise  sur  ea  teste  ;  Par  orgoil  sudeement, 

E  lendemein  ke  rois  Aedward  Sanz  sacrement  de  seint  iglise, 

Mundt,  ke  mut  li  fu  vis  tard,  Fu  curunez  e  sanz  servise." 

(w.  4095-4102.) 

The  story  that  Harold  put  the  Crown  on  his  own  head  probably 
comes  from  an  expression  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  the  former 
of  his  two  accounts  (ii.  228  j  see  above,  p.  591),  "  extorta  a  prin- 
cipibus  fide,  diaderaa  arripuit."  For  this  Roger  of  Wendovcr  (see 
above,  p.  609)  substitutes  the  words  "extort^  fide  a  majoribus, 
capiti  proprio  imposuit  diadema."  In  this  he  is  followed,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  Matthew  Paris  and  Thomas  Rudbome,  but  the  latter 
adds  an  explanation  which  I  must  presently  examine  more  at 
length.  The  Hyde  writer  too  tells  us  (290),  **regnum  Anglorum 
.  .  .  usurpavit,  regiumque  diadema  sibi  imposuit."  So  the  author 
of  the  Annales  Regum  Anglire  (in  the  Rishanger  volume,  p.  427); 
"  Haroldus  filius  Godwyni  die  sexto  Januarii  seipsum  apud  West- 
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monagterium  coronavit."  The  same  words  occur  in  Broxnton 
(958)  as  an  altematiye.  The  lUmsej  historian  also  (c.  120,  p.  461) 
speaks  to  the  same  effect ;  "  Haraldus  .  .  .  diademate  regni  sese 
temere  insignivit/ 

In  all  these  writers  the  feeling  against  Harold  is  manifest,  with 
the  seeming  exception  of  Thomas  Rudbome.  He  first  of  all,  as 
I  have  said,  tells  the  story  in  words  borrowed  from  Roger  of 
Wendover,  including  the  self-coronation  of  Harold,  and  his  descrip- 
tion as  '^  yir  callidus  et  astutus/'  But,  as  he  gets  on,  he  gradually 
Boftena  He  is  sorry  that  Harold  was  guilty  of  perjury  (Ang.  Sac. 
i.  242),  because,  if  he  had  not  been  so,  he  would  most  likely  have 
defeated  William  {"  utinam  Haroldus  non  peijurus  fuisset,  et  dis- 
ciplinam  Aristotelis  quam  dedit  Alexandre  Magno  sequutus  fuisset ; 
forte  Dei  auxilio  et  non  dubium,  ut  aliquibus  videtur,  vicisset 
Willelmum  ").  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Harold  was  never  anointed,  and  why  he  put  the  Crown  on  his  own 
head  ("Iste  Haroldus,  quam  vis  semetipsum  propriis  manibus  coronSs- 
set,  numquam  tamen  Rex  inunctus  erat").  Harold  had  scruples  about 
being  crowned  by  Stigand,  on  account  of  his  pluralities  ('^noluit 
enim  inungi  a  Stigando  Cantuariensi  archiepiscopo,  quia  injuste 
duos  pontificatus,  viz.  Cantuariensem  et  Wyntoniensem,  detinuit"). 
He  wished  to  be  anointed  by  Ealdred,  but  that  Primate  was  very 
sick  at  the  time.  Harold  therefore  put  off  his  unction  till  Ealdred's 
recovery  ("distullt  enim  recipere  regiam  inunctionem  quousque 
Aldredus  Eboracensis  archiepiscopus  sanitati  restitueretur,  gravi 
enim  infirmitate  pro  tunc  detinebatur ").  Unluckily  Ealdred 
never  recovered  during  Harold's  reign,  and  Harold  therefore 
went  without  unction  altogether  (^' Archiprsesul  vero  Eboracensis 
Aldredus  an  infirmitate  minime  convaluit  usque  ad  mortem  sea 
occisionem  Harold!'').  The  statement  of  Florence  and  his  fol- 
lowers or,  as  Rudbome  says,  of  Ralph  of  Diss  and  some  others 
(*^quod  autem  Radulphus  de  Dyseto  Londoniensis  Decanus  et 
quidam  alii  scribunt ''),  that  Harold  was  consecrated  by  Ealdred, 
he  explains  as  meaning  that  Ealdred  simply  consented  to  his 
consecration,  not  that  he  consecrated  him  in  person  ("  hoc  intel- 
ligendum  est  quia  Aldredus  archiepiscopus  sic  consensit  consecra- 
tioni,  non  quod  egit  sea  dedit  munus  consecrationis  in  actu"). 
How  Ealdred  could  be  said  to  consent  to  a  consecration  which 
never  took  place  is  not  very  clear.     For  all  this  Rudbome  refers 
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to  "Auctor  de  Concordantiis  Historiarum  AngliaB  sub  literS  H." 
In  this  story  I  can  see  only  an  ingenious,  but  somewhat  unlucky, 
attempt  to  reconcile  contradictory  statements.  Still  there  is  some- 
thing remarkable  in  the  canonical  scrupulousness  which  it  attributes 
to  Harold,  though  the  form  which  it  takes  is  somewhat  singular. 
If  canonical  disabilities  affected  one  Primate  and  bodily  ailments 
the  other,  one  does  not  see  why,  as  in  some  later  cases,  Saint 
Wulfstan  or  any  other  Bishop  in  the  land  might  not  have  officiated 
by  lawful  commission. 

Putting  aside  then  the  misstatements  and  misconceptions  of 
other  writers,  as  well  as  the  ingenious  explanations  of  Thomas 
Rudbome,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  ecclesiastical  consecra- 
tion, as  asserted  by  the  contemporary  writers  on  both  sides,  must 
be  admitted  as  an  undoubted  fact.  The  only  question  open  to 
reasonable  doubt  is  whether  Ealdred  or  Stigand  was  the  consecrator. 
The  Chroniclers,  writing  at  the  time,  before  any  controversy  had 
arisen,  did  not  mention  the  celebrant.  Florence,  after  misstate- 
ments had  arisen,  thought  it  right  to  put  on  record  that  the 
celebrant  was  Ealdred.  He  is  followed  by  the  best  later  compilers, 
among  whom  Thomas  Stubbs  (X  Scriptt.  1702)  should  specially 
be  mentioned,  for  he  writes  as  the  historian  of  the  Primates  of 
York,  and,  though  he  adopts  the  words  of  Florence,  he  doubtless 
represents  the  independent  tradition  of  the  church  of  York.  The 
only  strictly  English  writer  who  represents  Harold  as  crowned 
by  Stigand  is  the  Waltham  writer  De  Inventione.  The  compilers, 
from  Roger  of  Wendover  onwards,  seem  to  have  been  more  taken 
with  the  notion  of  Harold's  putting  the  Crown  on  his  own  head. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  fully  understand  the  point  of  the  question 
between  Ealdred  and  Stigand. 

On  the  other  hand,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Orderic  distinctly 
assert  that  Harold  was  crowned  by  Stigand  (see  above,  p.  617); 
but  they  do  it  in  rhetorical  passagee,  in  which  they  go  on  to 
enlarge  on  Stigand's  schismatical  position.  Their  evident  object 
is  to  make  out  Harold's  coronation  to  have  been  uncanonical  and 
invalid.  The  representation  in  the  Tapestry  is  singular.  It  does 
not  show  Stigand  in  the  act  of  crowning  or  anointing  Harold. 
Harold  is  already  crowned  and  seated  on  his  throne,  and  Stigand 
stands  by,  seemingly  addressing  the  people.     The  Tapestry  is  the 
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most  honest  and  trustworthy  of  all  Norman  accountsj  otherwise 
I  could  almost  believe  that  there  is  here  an  attempt  to  insinuate 
that  Stigand  was  the  celebrant  without  directly  asserting  it. 

The  question  is  simply  this,  Is  this  Norman  statement  to  be 
accepted  in  opposition  to  the  statement  of  Florence,  evidently 
meant  in  answer  to  iti  The  statement,  very  brief  and  casual, 
of  the  one  Waltham  writer  cannot  be  thought  to  add  much  to 
the  strength  of  the  case.  His  notions  about  Stigand  are  a  little 
confused  throughout  his  story,  and  he  might  easily  take  for  granted 
that,  if  a  King  was  crowned,  he  must  have  been  crowned  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Leaving  then  the  De  Inventione,  are 
we  to  believe  William  of  Poitiers,  supported  to  some  extent  by  the 
Tapestry,  or  are  we  to  believe  Florence?  I  at  least  have  no 
doubt  as  to  preferring  Florence  to  William.  Each  is  undoubtedly 
the  champion  of  one  side ;  still  the  position  of  the  two  writers 
is  widely  different.  The  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux  wrote  as  the 
laureate  of  a  living  sovereign,  from  whose  favour  he  had  everything 
to  hope.  The  monk  of  Worcester  wrote  to  clear  the  memory  of 
a  fallen  hero  from  the  calumnies  which  were  already  beginning  to 
gather  round  it.  William  of  Poitiers  writes  in  a  spirit  of  frantic 
reviling  against  Harold ;  Florence  never  displays  any  unbecoming 
bitterness  against  the  Conqueror.  Besides  this,  the  assertion  of 
William  is  simply  an  assertion ;  the  assertion  of  Florence  has  the 
weight  of  a  denial.  Add  to  this  that  William  writes  of  a  transac- 
tion which  happened  in  a  foreign  land  of  whose  laws  and  internal 
affairs  he  clearly  knew  nothing.  Florence,  though  perhaps  not 
of  an  age  at  the  time  to  say  much  from  his  own  knowledge, 
was  an  Englishman  and  a  Worcester  monk,  a  member  of  a  body 
which  doubtless  still  watched  the  career  of  their  former  Bishop 
with  interest.  As  far  then  as  the  comparative  value  of  witnesses 
goes,  it  seems  to  me  that  Florence  is  a  witness  in  every  way  more 
trustworthy  than  William  of  Poitiers. 

The  probability  of  the  case  lies  the  same  way.  We  have  seen 
that  the  episcopal  ministrations  of  Stigand  were  at  this  time 
commonly  avoided  in  England.  Harold  himself  had  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  444)  chosen  Cynesige  and  not  Stigand  to  hallow  his  minster  at 
Waltham.  It  is  therefore  most  unlikely  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
this  still  greater  ceremony,  Harold  should  run  the  smallest  risk  of 
awakening  scandal  or  objection.     The  custom  of  the   time,  and 
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Harold's  own  earlier  conduct,  show  that  Ealdred  would  be  asked  to 
perform  the  ceremony,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Lastly,  if  the  ceremony  was  really  performed  by  Stigand,  the 
assertion  that  it  was  performed  by  Ealdred  must  haye  been  a 
deliberate  falsehood  on  the  part  of  Florence  or  his  informants. 
Here  mistake  or  carelessness  could  never  have  led  to  it.  But  if 
the  celebrant  really  was  Ealdred,  we  can  understand  that  the 
statement  that  it  was  Stigand  might  get  abroad  without  aaj 
absolute  lying  on  the  part  of  any  one.  Let  us  suppose  a  rumour 
of  Harold's  coronation  reaching  the  Norman  court.  Such  a  rumour 
might  well  come  without  the  name  of  the  officiating  prelate. 
It  would  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  ceremony  was  perfonned 
l»y  the  prelate  whose  proper  function  it  was,  the  Metropolitan  of 
Oanterbuiy.  The  natural  surmise  that  Harold  must  have  been 
crowned  by  Stigand  would  soon  grow  into  a  rumour  that  he 
actually  had  been  crowned  by  Stigand.  The  consecration  of  the 
peijured  King  by  the  schismatic  Primate  would  lead  to  fresh 
invectiyes  against  both.  Such  a  consecration  would  be  declared 
to  be  no  consecration ;  strict  churchmen,  in  the  Tigour  of  their 
rhetoric,  would  say  that  Harold  had  never  been  consecrated  at 
all.  Li  the  next  stage  those  words  would  be  taken  literally,  and 
we  thus  reach  the  point  at  which  Benoit  denies  the  performance 
of  any  religious  ceremony.  This  process  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  by  which  ecclesiastical  writers  so  constantly  apply  the  name  of 
concubine,  or  sometimes  harder  names  still,  to  the  wives  of  priests 
or  to  other  women  to  whose  marriage  there  was  any  canonical 
objection.  Lastly,  the  belief  that  Harold  had  no  ecclesiastical 
consecration,  mixed  up  with  the  talk  about  ^'arripuit"  and 
''  invasit,"  led  not  unnaturally  to  the  idea,  which  seems  first  to 
appear  in  Bx)ger  of  Wendover,  that  Harold  put  the  Crown  on 
his  own  head. 

There  is  then,  I  think,  no  doubt  whatever  that  Harold  was  con- 
secrated King  with  all  the  usual  ecclesiastical  rites.  That  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Ealdred  may  be  thought  one  degree 
less  certain,  but  that  too  seems  to  me  to  be  a  point  on  which 
scepticbm  is  unreasonable.  One  point  only  remains,  namely  the 
place  of  the  ceremony,  whether  Harold  was  crowned  in  the  old 
minster  of  Saint  Paul  or  in  the  new  miaster  of  Saint  Peter. 
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Our  direct  evidence  either  way  comes  from  quite  inferior  writers ; 
those  nearest  the  time,  both  Norman  and  English,  do  not  mention 
the  place.  Some  of  the  passages  have  been  already  quoted.  We 
have  seen  that  Snorro  places  the  ceremony  at  Saint  PauFs.  The 
list  of  coronations  in  what  we  may  conveniently  call  Rishanger, 
followed  by  an  alternative  statement  in  Bromton,  places  it  at  West- 
minster. So  does  John  of  Peterborough,  under  1066  ;  "Successit 
in  regnum  Haroldus  Dux  West-Saxonum,  filius  Qodwini,  in  cras- 
tino  obit^s  Kegis,  id  est  in  die  Epiphaniee,  apud  Westmonasterium 

> 

coronatus."     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Brevis  Relatio  (Giles  4) 
we  read, 

"  Adhuc  autem  erat  corpus  ejus  [Edwardi]  super  terram,  sicut 
illi  postea  retulerunt  qui  heec  se  videre  dixerunt,  quum  Heraldus, 
quasi  insanus  atque  postponens  quidquid  Willelmo  comiti  de  regno 
Angliae  juraverat,  videlicet  quod  ei  illud  fideliter  post  mortem 
Regis  Edwardi  servaret,  consentientibus  sibi  civibus  Londonise, 
multisque  aliis  insanis  ejus  feiventibus,  apud  sanctum  Paulum  in 
civitate  Londonise,  contra  omnem  rectitudinem,  coronam  regni 
Angliae  arripuit." 

Comparing  this  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  the  balance  is  distinctly 
in  favour  of  Westminster.  The  witness  of  Snorro,  seemingly  in 
favour  of  Saint  Paul's,  really  tells  the  other  way.  For  he  had  just 
before  said  (Johnstone,  191 ;  Laing,  iii.  77)  that  Eadward  was 
buried  at  Saint  Paul's,  whereas  there  is  no  need  at  all  to  prove  that 
he  was  buried  at  Westminster.  Snorro  most  likely  confounded  the 
minsters  of  the  brother  Apostles.  But  his  statement  distinctly  is 
that  Harold  was  crowned  in  the  same  church  in  which  Eadward 
was  buried,  that  is,  in  Saint  Peter's. 

The  spirit  of  the  Brevis  Belatio,  a  bitter  Norman  pamphlet  of 
the  time  of  Henry  the  First,  is  fully  shown  in  my  extr&ci  The 
writer  professes  to  speak  from  what  he  has  heard  from  those  who 
were  present.  But  does  his  statement  really  assert  a  coronation 
at  Saint  Paul's  ?  What  he  records  is  something  which  took  place  at 
Saint  Paul's  before  Eadward's  burial  This  then  could  not  be 
Harold's  coronation,  for  that  took  place  after  Eadward's  burial. 
Also  he  does  not  speak  of  a  formal  coronation ;  he  uses  one  of  the 
set  phrases  of  Norman  declamation,  "  coronam  regni  Angliee  arri- 
puit." Afterwards  (p.  5)  he  makes  William  say  how  "  Heraldus 
coronam  regni  Angliae  sibi  imposuisset."     These  are  the  rhetorical 
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phrases  which  led  to  the  later  story  of  Harold  crowning  hlmaelf, 
but  they  do  not  in  themselves  imply  any  actual  coronation  at  alL 
If  the  writer  of  the  Brevis  Relatio  means  an  actual  coronation,  he 
is  at  once  convicted  of  error  by  his  placing  the  coronation  before 
the  burial.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  that  he  is  not  talking  of  the 
coronation  but  of  the  election.  Harold  seizes  the  Crown  with  the 
consent  of  the  citizens  of  London  and  many  others.  That  is  most 
likely  the  author's  way  of  putting  the  fact  that  he  was  elected 
by  the  citizens  of  London  and  the  rest  of  the  Witan,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  an  Assembly  in  which  the  citizens  of  Loudon 
were  likely  to  take  a  prominent  part  might  be  held  in  Saint 
Paul's, 

It  is  therefore  by  no  means  clear  that  there  is  any  evidence  at  all 
for  Saint  Paurs.  The  direct  evidence  for  Westminster,  though  not 
good,  is  a  little  better.  The  statement  of  John  of  Peterborough  is 
very  clear  and  straightforward,  but  the  date  of  hb  Chronicle  is 
uncertain,  and  it  is  in  any  case  long  after  the  time.  His  entry 
may  be  merely  copied  from  Rishanger,  whose  statement,  being 
found  in  a  special  list  of  coronations  and  royal  burials,  has  a  cer- 
tain value,  as  not  being  a  mere  obiier  dictum,  but  the  assertion  of  a 
man  who  was  specially  enquiring  into  a  certain  subject. 

But  I  rest  the  coronation  of  Harold  at  Westminster  far  less  on 
these  late  statements  than  ou  the  likelihood  of  the  case  and  on 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  implied  evidence  of  earlier  writers. 
Florence  on  the  one  hand,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Orderic  on  the 
other,  seem  pointedly  to  connect  the  burial  of  Eadward  and  the 
coronation  of  Harold.  In  Florence's  narrative,  Eadwai-d  dies  and 
is  buried;  "  Obiit  Lundoniae  et  in  crastino  sepultus  regie  more. 
.  .  .  Quo  tumulato,"  he  continues,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  so 
often  referred  to,  "Subregulus  Haroldus  ...  die  eodem  ...  in  regem 
est  honorifice  consecratus."  Two  great  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  one 
immediately  following  the  other,  take  place  on  the  same  day;  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  presumption  surely 
is  that  they  took  place  in  the  same  church.  William  of  Poitiers 
again  (see  above,  p.  605)  and,  I  may  add,  William  of  Malmesbury 
(see  above,  p.  591),  seems  to  complain  of  the  indecency  of  having 
the  coronation  on  the  same  day  as  the  bm-ial,  but  they  connect  the 
two  things,  and  they  in  no  way  imply  any  difference  of  place.  It 
is  only  Orderic  (see  above,  p.  606),  who,  by  the  use  of  the  word 
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**  iuTiim"  might  possibly  saggest  that  Harold  took  advantage  of  the 
funeral  in  Saint  Peter's  to  be  crowned  elsewhere  by  Stigand.  But 
he  does  not  distinctly  say  so,  nor  do  his  words  necessarily  imply  it. 
It  strikes  me  then  that  Florence  implies  Harold's  coronation  in 
Saint  Peter*B  and  that  nobody  else  denies  it. 

In  fact,  there  was  every  motive  for  Harold  to  be  crowned  in 
Saint  Peter's ;  there  was  none  for  him  to  be  crowned  anywhere  else. 
Eadmund  and  Cnut  had  been  crowned  at  Saint  PauVs,  but  Saint 
Paul's  was  no  traditional  crowning-place  of  West-Saxon  royalty. 
Kingston  had  been  forsaken,  and  no  other  one  spot  had  definitively 
taken  its  place.  No  prescription  was  broken  through  by  a  West- 
minster coronation,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  recent  consecration 
of  the  church,  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Founder,  would  draw  all 
men's  minds  to  the  newly  hallowed  temple,  and  cause  it  to  be 
chosen  before  all  others  for  the  greatest  of  national  rites.  To  be- 
lieve that  the  prelates  and  the  other  Witan  buried  Eadward  at 
Saint  Peter's,  and  then,  without  any  conceivable  motive,  marched 
off  to  Saint  Pauls  to  crown  Harold,  seems  utterly  preposterous. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  West  Minster  was,  from 
the  very  beginniug,  designed  as  a  national  crowning-place.  The 
assertion  of  the  doubtful  charter  to  that  effect  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  501) 
is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  later  ages.  William  was  crowned 
at  Saint  Peter's.  The  fact  that  he  was  crowned  there  is  in  trdth 
no  slight  argument  that  Harold  was  crowned  there  before  him. 
William  had  no  motive  to  innovate  on  such  a  point.  His  only 
reason  for  being  crowned  at  Saint  Peter's  must  have  been  because 
Saint  Peter's  had  been  specially  designed  by  Eadward  for  Kings 
to  be  crowned  in.  And  that  motive  would  tell  just  as  strongly 
with  Harold  as  with  William.  William  had  every  motive  to  con- 
nect himself  in  every  way  with  the  memory  of  Eadward,  and  to  put 
himself  forward  in  every  way  as  the  true  successor  of  Eadward  and 
the  faithful  executor  of  his  wishes.  But  Harold  had  exactly  the 
same  motives  to  do  exactly  the  same.  A  passage  of  William  of 
Malmesbury  (quoted  above,  p.  555)  which  has  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  other  side  (Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westminster,  48) 
has  no  reference  to  the  matter  at  all.  All  that  is  there  said  is  that 
William  favoured  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  because  he  was  crowned 
there,  and  that  Williams  successors,  out  of  reverence  for  Saint 
Eadward's  tomb,  were  crowned  there  also.     There  is  not  a  word, 

VOL.  III.  s  8 
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expressed  or  implied,  to  show  that  William's  was  the  first  corona- 
tion in  the  West  Minster. 

I  have  then,  in  these  three  Notes,  gone,  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
through  the  whole  of  the  points  suggested  by  my  text  from 
Florence.  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  we  have  the  strongest 
ground  that  history  can  give  us  for  believing  that  Harold  the  son 
of  Qodwine  was  in  every  way  a  lawful  King  of  the  English,  a  Kin^ 
chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed,  according  to  the  ancient  use  of  this 
Church  and  Kealm.  We  may  quote  without  hesitation  the  words 
even  of  his  own  romantic  biographer,  when  he  introduces  his  hero 
(ii.  151)  as  ^^  Illustrissimus  Hex  legitimus  Haroldus,  jam  rite  ac 
legitime  coronatus."  The  evidence  of  true  history,  as  distinguished 
from  the  voice  of  calumny  and  misconception,  sets  Harold  before  us 
as  recommended  by  the  dying  will  of  his  predecessor,  as  chosen  to 
the  kingdom  by  the  consent  of  a  full  and  regular  Assembly  of  the 
whole  nation,  as  consecrated  to  his  kingly  office  with  all  the  rites 
of  the  Church,  at  the  hands  of  a  Primate  whose  canonical  position 
no  man  ventured  to  gekinsay.  And  we  may  add  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  depriving  the  royal  abbey  of  Saint  Peter  of  the  choicest 
flower  in  the  rich  garland  of  its  historic  memories.  There  is  no 
ground  for  doubting  that  the  spot  which  beheld  the  ro3ral  unction 
of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  had  already  received  a  higher  honour 
still,  in  being  the  spot  where,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  English 
history,  an  English  King  received  the  English  Crown  purely  because 
he  was  the  worthiest  of  the  English  people. 


NOTE  F.   p.  43. 
The  Ancient  Coronation  Office. 

For  the  details  of  the  coronation-rite  I  have  gone  mainly  to 
Selden's  Titles  of  Honour  (p.  115),  to  Taylor's  Glory  of  Regality, 
a  very  careful  and  accurate  work  devoted  wholly  to  the  subject 
of  coronations,  and  to  the  third  volume  of  Maskeirs  "  Monumenta 
Ritualia  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae."  As  we  know  that  Harold  was 
"honorifice  consecratus,"  the  very  words  in  which  Florence  pre- 
sently describes  the  coronation  of  William,  I  have  held  myself  fully 
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justified  in  describing  him  as  crowned  according  to  the  office  then 
in  use  in  the  English  Church,  that  commonly  known  as  the 
Coronation  Office  of  iEthelred.  This  office  is  printed  in  full  by 
Mr.  Taylor  in  an  Appendix.  It  is  also  printed  by  Mr.  Maskell, 
but  piecemeal  in  the  ndtes  to  a  later  office,  which  makes  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  follow. 

It  would  seem  from  the  rubric  of  this  office  that  the  coronatioa 
of  the  King  was  intended  to  follow  immediately  upon  his  election 
by  the  Witan.  He  was  to  be  led  by  two  Bishops  from  the  meeting 
of  the  Elders  to  the  church  (^  coDsecrandum  Regem  de  conventu 
Seniarum  duo  Episcopi  per  manus  producant  ad  ecclesiam." 
Taylor,  395 ;  Maskell,  3).  This  office  has  long  been  a  privilege  of 
the  Bishops  of  the  two  sees  of  Durham  and  Bath  and  Wells.  Their 
right  to  it,  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  day  (see  the  Corona- 
tion Office  of  the  present  Queen,  Maskell,  p.  88),  dates  from  the 
time  of  Bichard  the  First,  who  was  led  (see  Boger  of  Howder, 
Scnptt.  p.  Bed.  374  h)  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Beglnald, 
Bishop  of  Bath.  But  it  appears  from  Quy  of  Amiens  (see  p.  558) 
that  William  was  led  by  the  two  Archbishops;  and,  when  the 
Empress  Matilda  was  received,  though  not  actually  crowned,  in 
the  church  of  Winchester  (WilL  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  42),  she  was 
led  by  the  Bbhops  of  Winchester  and  Saint  David's,  though  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  present.  It  is  therefore  most  likely 
that  this  privilege  of  the  sees  of  Durham  and  Wells  is  not  older 
than  Bichard's  time  (Maskell,  xxix. ;  Taylor,  321,  325,  et  seqq.), 
that  his  choice  of  Bishops  for  the  purpose  was  determined  by 
the  high  descent  of  the  Bishops  of  those  sees  at  that  particular 
time,  and  that  from  them  the  right  passed  on  to  their  successors. 

The  election  in  the  church  by  the  clergy  and  people  ("ab 
episcopis  et  a  plebe")  is  something  distinct  from  the  earlier  civil 
election.  In  my  text  I  have  simply  transferred  to  the  coronation 
of  Harold  the  account  which  we  find  given  of  the  coronation  of 
William.  The  process  is  much  the  same  in  the  later  offices,  down 
to  the  form  for  the  coronation  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  according  to  a 
device  drawn  up  by  that  prince  himself  (see  Maskell,  73).  The 
hereditary  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  strongest  language,  but  the 
principle  of  election  is  put  forth  in  language  equally  strong.  Prince 
Henry  \a  spoken  of  as  ^*  rightfull  and  undoubted  enheritour  by  the 
lawes  of  God  and  man ; "  but  he  is  also  "  electe,  chosen,  and  required 
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by  all  the  three  estates  of  this  lande  to  take  uppon  hym  the  seid 
coronne  and  royall  dignitie."  The  assent  of  the  people  is  asked 
in  this  form,  "Woll  ye  serve  at  this  tyme,  and  geve  your  wills 
and  assents  to  the  same  consecration,  enunction,  and  coronaeion  I 
Whereunto  the  people  shall  say  with  a  grete  voyce,  Ye,  ye,  ye ;  So 
be  it ;  Kyng  Henry,  King  Henry."  This  is  perhaps  the  last  very 
distinct  case  of  election.  Since  that  time  the  form  has  gradually 
shrunk  up  into  the  mere  recognition  which  is  now  all  that  takes 
place.  Indeed  the  election  itself  can  never  have  been  much  more 
than  a  form.  Such  a  form  allows  no  room  for  the  proposing  and 
supporting  of  opposing  candidates,  such  as  we  know  to  have  some- 
times taken  place  at  royal  elections  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  263,  477 ;  ii.  p.  10). 
It  happens  at  a  stage  when  the  King  is  already  fixed  upon,  and 
when  all  that  is  needed  is  his  actual  admission  to  the  kingly 
office.  The  reason  for  going  through  such  a  form  doubtless  was 
that,  as  the  coronation  was  an  ecclesiastical  rite,  it  was  thought  fit 
that  there  should  be  at  least  the  shadow  of  an  ecclesiastical  election, 
an  election  by  the  clergy,  and  by  the  people  in  their  character,  not 
of  English  freemen  but  of  baptized  men.  The  King-elect  had  been 
already  chosen  to  the  civil  office ;  it  still  needed  the  voice  of  the 
Church,  the  voice  of  the  cler^  and  of  all  Christian  people,  to 
declare  him  worthy  of  the  ecclesiastical  sacrament.  This  ecclesi- 
astical election  outlived  the  civil  election,  and  it  is  cui-ious  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which  it  dwindled  down  to  the  present  unmeaning 
form. 

It  is  a  most  singular  thing  that  a  prayer  in  the  office  of  JEthelred, 
or  rather  in  an  English  office  older  than  that  of  ^Ethelred,  should 
have  been  copied  for  a  King  of  the  French  in  the  fourteeuth  cen- 
tury, without  changing  those  local  formulse  which  were  suited 
to  England  only.  This  curious  fact  was  first  mentioned  by  Selden 
(Titles  of  Honour,  177,  189;  see  also  Maskell,  14).  The  form  in 
iEthelred's  office  prays  that  the  King  "  totius  regni  Anglo-Saxonum 
ecclesiam  deinceps  cum  plebibus  sibi  annexis  ita  enutriat  et  doceat, 
mimiat  et  instruat,  contraque  omnes  visibiles  et  invisibiles  hostes 
idem  potenter  regaliterque  tuse  virtutis  regimen  ad  minis  tret,  ut 
regale  solium,  videlicet  Anglorum  vel  Saxonum  sceptro  [sceptrum], 
non  deserat."  In  the  later  English  forms  the  old  national  names 
are  left  out.  But  in  the  order  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  of  France  in  1375  (Selden,  p.  189)  the  latter  part  runs  thus. 
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**ut  regale  solium,  videlicet  Saxonum,  Merciorum,  Nordanchim'* 
brorum  sceptra,  non  deserat."  Maskell  also  (14)  quotes  another 
French  office,  which  iu stead  of  the  words  '^totius  regni  Anglo- 
Saxonum  ecclesiam"  reads  "totius  Albionis  ecdesiam."  On 
this  he  quotes  Menard  as  arguing  that  the  King  of  the  French 
anciently  had  royal  rights  over  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  that 
he  was  crowned  King  of  the  English.  He  suggests  that  these 
rights  arose  in  the  person  of  Lewis  From-beyond-Sea,  who  might 
inherit  a  claim  to  the  English  Crown  through  his  mother  Ogiva 
(Eadgifu).  See  vol.  i.  p.  183;  see  also  Depping,  Expeditions 
Maritimes  des  Normands,  i.  216  ;  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages, 
i.  188.  (Depping's  speculations  are  amusing  enough,  though  he 
does  not  go  quite  so  fEU*  as  Menard.)  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that  the  French  scribes  in  both  cases  copied  English  offices,  and 
seemingly  two  distinct  English  offices,  of  which  that  used  for 
Charles  the  Fifth  would  seem  to  be  older  than  the  office  of  iBthel- 
red.  The  formula  "  Saxonum,  Merciorum,  Nordanchimbrorum " 
must  be  older  than  the  simple  form  ''Anglorum  vel  Saxonunu" 
The  passage  also  suggests  another  question.  What  are  the  '^  plebes 
annexae,"  annexed,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  ?  Surely  the  reference  is  to  the  dependent  members  of 
the  English  Empire,  a  reference  which  had  much  less  meaning  in 
later  English  offices  and  which  had  no  meaning  at  all  in  the 
French. 

With  regard  to  the  unction,  it  strikes  me  that,  according  to  the 
ancient  English  rite,  the  King  was  simply  anointed  on  the  head. 
The  rubric  in  iEthelred's  office  (Maskell,  19)  copied  in  the  French 
office  (Selden,  116)  is  simply  "hie  unguatur  oleo."  In  the  later 
offices  the  King  is  anointed  on  the  hands,  breast,  shoulders,  and 
elbows,  and  on  the  head  last  of  all.  In  the  very  ancient  office 
printed  by  Maskell  (p.  76)  from  the  Pontifical  of  Archbishop 
Ecgberht,  the  rubric  is  "  hie  verget  oleum  cum  comu  super  caput 
ipsius,''  but  another  rubric  follows,  "unus  ex  pontificibus  dicat 
orationem  et  alii  unguant."  This  may  possibly  mean  such  a  mani- 
fold unction  as  we  find  in  the  later  offices,  but  at  any  rate  the  order 
is  different. 

With  regard  to  the  regalia,  the  Tapestry  represents  Harold  as 
holding  the  orb,  which  at  a  modem  coronation  is  the  subject  of  a 
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special  ceremony  and  is  directly  connected  with  the  investiture 
with  the  '* Imperial  mantle"  (Maskell,  114).  But  I  do  not  find 
any  form  for  the  delivery  of  the  orb  in  ^thelred's  office.  The 
erown  represented  in  the  Tapestry  seems  to  be  a  crown  of  fieurs- 
de-lys,  which  is  the  form  of  the  crown  worn  by  Eadward  both  on 
his  death-bed  and  in  the  earlier  scenes.  It  differs  from  that  which 
has  just  before  been  shown  as  offered  to  Harold;  it  differs  also  from 
that  which  Harold  bears  on  his  coins,  and  none  of  them  seems  to 
have  the  cross  on  the  top  to  which  Godwine  alludes  in  his  speech 
in  the  great  Gem<5t  of  1052  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  332). 


NOTE  a   p.  50. 
The  Character  op  Harold's  Government. 

I  mentioned  in  a  former  Note  (vol.  ii.  p.  536)  that  Florence  of 
Worcester,  while  showing  a  deep  admiration  for  Harold  throughout 
his  career,  keeps  back  his  formal  panegyric  till  he  records  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Crown.  Immediately  after  the  passage  on  which  I  have 
commented  in  three  successive  notes,  he  draws  a  picture  describing 
Harold  as  in  every  respect  the  model  of  a  just,  pious,  and  patriotic 
King; 

"Haroldus  .  .  .  ut  regni  gubernacula  susceperat,  leges  iniquas 
destruere,  sequas  coepit  condere,  ecclesiarum  et  monasterioruin 
patronus  fieri,  episcopos,  abbates,  monachos,  clericos  colere  simul  ac 
venerari,  pium,  humilem,  affaHlemque  se  bonis  omnibus  exhibere, 
malefactore  exosos  habere,  nam  ducibus,  satrapis,  vicecomitibus  et 
Buis  in  commune  pnecepit  ministris,  fures,  raptores,  regni  distur- 
batores  comprehendere  et  pro  patriae  defensione  ipsemet  terrd 
marique  desudare." 

This  of  course  is  in  some  sense  an  ideal  picture.  That  is  to 
say,  it  does  not  refer  only  to  Harold's  short  reign  as  King.  What 
Florence  really  means  is  that  the  just  and  vigorous  government 
of  Harold's  earlier  days  was  continued  by  him  after  his  royal 
election.  Florence's  panegyric  of  Harold  the  King  is  in  short 
identical  in  all  its  main  features  with  the  Biographer's  earlier 
panegyric  of  Harold  the  Earl.  The  words  of  Florence  are  copied 
by  most  of  the  wiiters  who  copy  his  account  of  the  election  and 
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coronation,  such  as  Simeon  of  Durham  (1066),  Bx)ger  of  Howden 
(256  B),  Ralph  Higden  (284),  and  the  Ely  History  (ii.  44).  It 
seems  in  short  to  have  become  a  sort  of  formula  with  all  writers 
who  took  the  national  side.  The  strangest  thing  is  when  Knighton 
(2337)  gives  it  in  an  abridged  shape,  as  an  alternative  character 
of  Harold,  after  some  of  the  most  savage  abuse  on  record,  which 
I  shall  presently  have  to  quote. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abuse  which  the  Korman  writers  hurl  at 
the  newly-chosen  King  is  something  perfectly  frantic.  William  of 
Poitiers,  more  careful  for  England  than  England  was  for  herself, 
tells  us  (146,  Giles)  how  William  delivered  the  kingdom  which  he 
conquered  from  the  proud  and  cruel  yoke  of  Harold  ('^  Profecto 
sustulit  a  cervice  tu&  superbum  crudelemque  dominatum  Heraldi ; 
abominandum  tyrannum,  qui  te  servitute  calamitosi  simul  et  igno- 
miniosi  premeret,  interemit.  Quod  meritum  in  omni  gente  gratum 
habetur  atque  praeclarum  ").  So  Orderic  tells  us  (492  A,  D)  how 
the  reign  which  had  begun  in  perjury  and  usurpation  was  car- 
ried on  in  tyranny  and  wickedness ;  "  Heraldus  Goduini  comitis 
filius  regnum  Anglorum  usurpaverat,  janique  tribus  mensibus  ad 
multorum  detrimentum  perjurio  et  crudelitate,  aliisque  nequitiis 
poUutus  tenuerat.'*  So,  directly  after;  *'Mox  ipse  regnum  quod 
nequiter  invaserat,  horrendis  sceleribus  maculavit."  He  goes  on 
to  add  how  the  righteous  soul  of  Tostig,  whom  he  fancies  to  have 
been  in  England,  was  vexed  by  the  unlawful  deeds  of  his  brother 
('^Tosticus,  Goduini  comitis  filius,  advertens  Heraldi  fratris  sui 
prsevalere  facinus,  et  regnum  Anglise  variis  gravari  oppressionibus, 
SBgre  tulit ").  This  kind  of  talk  is  followed  by  Matthew  Paris  (Hist. 
Ang.  i.  8),  who  adds  a  very  curious  comparison;  "Gives  qui  ab 
Haraldo,  tyranno  et  improbo  exactore,  injustis  exactionibus  et  an- 
gariis,  veluti  ab  altero  Beomredo,  premebantur."  No  one  but  a 
monk  of  Saint  Alban's  would  have  thought  of  Beomred,  the  usurper 
of  Mercia  in  the  young  days  of  his  own  founder  Offa,  as  the  type 
of  a  tyrant. 

In  the  French  Life  of  Eadward  (4445  et  seqq.)  we  begin  to  get 
more  details.  After  a  little  moralizing,  we  get  a  long  accoimt  of 
Harold's  enormities,  charging  him  pretty  nearly  with  every  vice, 
and  telling  us  how  he  went  on  sinning,  and  how  Eadward  often 
appeared  and  rebuked  him  in  vain.  Then  follows  a  further  list  of 
his  crimes,  some  of  which  are  very  curious ; 
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^DtaoMn  cam  xmanr  ■mmoo,  Dd  tut  dopit  e  ublie ; 

De  gent  remdre  ne  s'tlagnoy  Det  iUffoiret  w'cii^iwrf,  iCem  d. 

Cum  MMwite  oi  ewAeclrer  iVe  tCandme  gate  un  moL 

Set  pur  denen  aonnter ;  Marnhand  mens  ke  prinoe  peri ; 

AimoB  e  ohivaleiie  K*of  set  fiurdeos  ftiree  qoeti.** 

(▼▼.  4491-4500.) 


^e  oomplamt  against  Harold  for  neglect  of  faistorical  stady 
mm]j  be  retorted  on  Eadward's  panegyriBte  and  his  own  calam- 
niators.  But  there  is  something  very  odd,  something  doabUeas 
eharacteristio  of  the  Sheriffs  of  the  thirteenth  oenioxy,  in  the 
pbtare  of  the  King  sitting  *^Iike  a  Sheriff  at  the  exeheqaer,'' 
counting  oyer  his  money.  (Compare  Boger  of  Wendover,  ii.  17, 
where,  describing  the  alleged  fiscal  extortions  of  Waldier,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  he  speaks  of  him  as  ^Tioecomitis  agens  vioes.*^  Hue 
diaige  of  avarice  we  shall  come  across  again,  and  it  perfaapv 
contains  a  certain  groimd<-woTk  of  truth.  l%at  is  to  say,  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  times,  especially  alter  Eadward's  lavish 
expenditure  on  ecclesiastical  objecti^  called  for  a  prudent  economy, 
which  was  sure  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  understand  what 
is  meant  by  Harold's  contempt  for  arms  and  chivalry,  which  is 
found  also  in  an  earlier  and  shorter  revilement  of  him  (w.  4283— 
4310).  It  cannot  mean  contempt  of  the  specially  Norman  chivalry, 
as  the  word  is  in  this  very  passage  applied  to  Harold's  own 
prowess.  For  the  poet  goes  on  to  set  forth  Harold's  strength  and 
courage  in  strong  terms,  though  he  adds  that  his  frightful  wicked- 
ness made  his  ^  chivalry ''  of  no  use  to  him. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Elnighton's  portrait  of  Harold's  kingly 
government;  here  it  is  in  full  (2339).  Harold  has  just  been 
crowned  by  Ealdred  ; 

^Iste  devenit  nimis  elatus  et  cupidus  in  collectione  auri  et 
argenti  et  theBaurorum,  nee  aliquam  uocarem  ducere  voluit,  sed  vi 
oppressit  filias  baronum  et  procerum  et  militum  de  regno,  quod  ipsi 
legre  ferebant.  Et  de  forestis  euis  tantam  ferocitatem  et  severi- 
tatem  ergo  adjacentes  nobiliores  exercuit,  quod  qiuimplures,  ad- 
nihilavit  et  multos  depauperavit.  Nee  minim,  quamvis  ex  his  et 
ex  aliis  nimis  odiosus  devenit  populis  sxxis" 

This  charge  of  cruel  enforcement  of  forest  laws  might  almost 
seem  to  have  been  transferred  from  William  to  Harold.  It  reminds 
one  of  some  of  the  doings  of  Charles  the  First  in  Essex.    It  is 
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&  charge  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  346)  has 
not  scrupled  to  repeat,  but,  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  (i.  362)  truly  says, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for  it  except  the  assertion  of 
this  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the  words  in  Italics  I  shall 
have  to  speak  again.  In  those  which  follow  Knighton  might  seem 
to  have  drawn  his  portrait  from  King  John,  and,  to  carry  out 
the  analogy,  as  Lewis  was  then,  so  William  is  now  implored  to 
come  over  to  England  as  a  deliverer ; 

"Et  ideo  pars  comitum  et  baronum  adinvicem  conferebant, 
dicentes  non  ipsum  esse  fortunse  deditum,  nee  vemm  esse  Begem 
Bed  per  intrusionem  erectum,  et  ideo  infauste  regere  populum  suum. 
Et  mandaverunt  Willielmo  Duci  Normanniae,  qui  Bastardus  vocatus 
est,  eo  quod  ante  celebrationem  matrimonii  natus  sit,  ut  in  Angliam 
veniret  eorum  consilio  et  auxilio  jus  regni  prosequuturus,  fece^ 
runtque  ei  fidelem  securitatem  veniendi ;  et  consensit/' 

Immediately  after  all  this  comes  Florence's  panegyric,  cut  a  little 
short,  as  an  alternative  pictid*e. 

I  will  wind  up  my  extracts  with  a  sketch  of  Harold's  accession, 
reign,  and  end,  given  by  Matthew  Paris  in  another  work,  the 
Abbreviatio  Chronicorum,  iii.  169;  '^  Defuncto  igitur  gloriosissimo 
rege  ac  Dei  confessore  Edwardo,  Heraldus,  Godwin!  comitis  filius 
ignobilis  et  peijurus,  statim  regnum  invasit,  seipsum  coronavit. 
Qui  cum  anno  integro  nondum  regn&sset,  ab  hominibus  suis  merito 
derelictus  et  exosus,  spiculo  confossus  in  capite  ultore  Deo,  apud 
Hastingum  obiit  miserabiliter  interfectus.  Et  apud  Waltham 
traditus  sepulturee,  quia  rex  qualisqualis  exstiterat,  et  in  armis 
strenuissimus."  It  shows  how  thoroughly  calumny  had  done  its 
work  when  so  patriotic  a  writer  could  talk  in  this  strain. 

After  these  general  charges  against  Harold,  it  is  only  right  to 
extract  some  entries  from  Domesday,  in  which  Harold  is  described 
as  seizing  the  lands  of  certain  persons  after  his  accession  to  the 
Crown.  Three  of  them  are  in  the  same  shire  and  page  (Hamp- 
shire, 38) ; 

''Leman  tenuit  in  paragio  de  Bege  E.  Heraldus  abstulit  ei 
quando  regnum  invasit,  et  misit  in  firmd  su^  et  adhuc  ibi  est." 

"  Leman  tenuit  de  Godwino  Comite.  Heraldus  qtumdo  regnabat 
abstulit  ei,  et  in  sui  firmd  misit,  et  adhuc  est  ibi.  Ipse  Leman 
non  potuit  recedere  quo  voluit." 
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''Godwin  tenait  de  Rege  E.  in  paragio,  nee  alieuln  potent 
reoedere.  HenddoB  abeialit  ei  at  in  firmfi  soft  misii   Adhoc  est  ibL" 

Another  case  is  in  QbnoeeterBliire^  162  6,  where,  after  lands  once 
held  hj  a  certain  i£lfric  which  were  then  held  by  the  Kiii^  ia 
entered,  ''Has  y.  terras  abstulit  Heraldns  Gomes  post  mortem 
regis  K" 

It  is  of  course  open  to  any  one  who  is  so  inclined  to  nse  these 
passages  in  support  of  the  charge  of  private  epdliation  which  is 
bronght  against  Harold,  among  the  other  charges  in  the  Eraaeb 
life.  Thns  mnch  I  said  in  my  first  edition,  and  since  then  Mr. 
C.  H.  Pearsim  (North  British  Beriew,  April,  1870)  has  certainly 
made  the  most  of  the  two  cases  which  I  then  qooted.  "With  him  they 
become  '' two  manors  wUch  Harold  todi  from  their  oicmerLemaa;'' 
as  in  the  same  breath,  seemingly  not  having  read  the  Bishop's  own 
aoconnty  he  ventures  to  spesk  of  "  Hbhop  Qiso,  whose  see  he  had 
fhmdend,"  But  it  is  quite  dear  that  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  matter  to  justify  us  in  condemning  Harold  for  dealinga, 
some  of  them  with  his  own  tenants,  which  may  have  been  perliBctly 
kipj  and  honest  The  entiy  does  not  even  venture  to  call  the 
occupations  "unjust^"  as  it  does  with  regard  to  Harold's  ooeupa- 
tioDs  of  Chureh'lands  in  Herefordshire,  and  also  with  regard  to 
many  cases  where  Normans  had  taken  lands  from  Englishmen  and 
from  one  another.  At  any  rate,  if  any  wrong  was  done  by  Harold, 
it  was  not  redressed  by  bis  successor.  At  the  time  of  the  Survey 
the  lands  were  held,  not  by  Leman  and  Godwine  or  by  their 
descendants,  but  by  King  William. 

These  entries  are  hardly  enough  to  make  us  set  aside  the 
portrait  of  Harold's  government  given  us  by  Florence  in  fovour 
of  that  given  by  the  French  Biographer  and  by  Ejiighton.  And 
I  believe  that  they  are  the  only  corroborative  evidence  for  that 
portrait  that  can  be  found.  On  the  use  of  the  word  ^^  regnabat "  as 
applied  to  Harold,  an  use  unique  in  Domesday,  I  shall  have  to 
speak  in  another  volume. 

NOTE  H.   p.  63. 
The  Coinaoe  op  Habold. 

Too  much  must  not  l)e  made  of  the  word  pax  on  the  coins 
of  Harold.    The  word  in  various  spellings,  pax,  pacx,  paxs,  appears 
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on  the  coins  of  various  Kings  from  Cnut  to  Henry  the  First, 
Still  it  is  remarkable  that  the  coins  of  Harold  are  singularly 
common,  considering  the  shortness  of  his  reign,  and  that,  if 
I  rightly  understand  my  numismatic  authorities,  all  his  coins 
bear  this  legend,  while  with  the  other  Kings  it  is  only  occasional, 
and  with  some  of  them,  as  with  Cnut,  very  rare.  I  may  add  that 
Harold  seems  to  have  been  the  only  King  who  could  always  spell 
the  word  right.  Ingenious  men  have  puzzled  themselves  to  find 
out  some  special  allusion  in  the  word,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  coins  of 
Cnut,  to  the  agreement  between  Cnut  and  Eadmund  for  the  division 
of  the  Kingdom,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  coins  of  Eadward  and 
Harold,  to  the  agreements  made  at  the  restoration  of  Codwine. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  word  in  any  case  implies  anything  more 
than  the  obvious  religious  or  moral  sentiment  which  it  sets  forth. 
But  it  is  certainly  striking  to  find  that  sentiment  so  constantly 
expressed  on  the  coins  of  the  King  who,  above  all  others,  needed 
peace,  and  who,  through  the  aggressions  of  others,  so  utterly  failed 
to  find  it. 

On  the  whole  matter  see  Ruding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage, 
i.  137-166  (3rd  ed.),  and  vol.  iii.  pL  26.  I  have  also  to  thank  Mr. 
Leicester  Warren  for  some  private  information  contained  in  a  letter 
to  him  from  Mr.  John  Evans. 

I  am  afraid  of  getting  out  of  my  depth  when  talking  of  either 
coins  or  crowns,  but  I  cannot  help  noticing  the^  marked  difierence 
between  the  arched  crown  set  with  pearls  which  appears  on  the 
coins  of  Harold  and  the  singular  kind  of  cap  which  is  the  com- 
monest among  the  many  head-pieces  affected  by  Eadward.  (See 
Buding,  iii.  pi.  25,  and  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  133,  134.)  Is  it 
possible  that  the  monastic  saint  preferred  the  helm  of  the  warrior, 
while  the  hero,  in  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  the  legend  on  the 
coin,  chose  to  appear  in  the  garb  of  a  peaceful  ruler  ? 

NOTE  I.   p.  67. 

The  Opposition  op  Nobthumberland  to  Habold's 

Accession. 

This  story  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
one  authority  fills  up  gaps  in  another,  and  also  of  the  way  in  which 
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important  facts  Bometimes  lurk  in  authoritiea  which  are  not  of  tim 
flrat  rank.  The  AUngdon  and  Worcester  CSuonides  both  hegOk 
their  acooont  of  the  year  1066  with  Harold's  eomhig  from  Toik  to 
Westminster  for  the  Easter  Festival  (''On  )>isBnm  geaie  com  HanM 
qmg  of  Eoforwio  to  Westmynstre-to  ]»am  Eastran").  Tbet«  is  aoi 
s  word  about  his  going  to  Yoxk  or  about  the  cause  thaH  took 
him  there.  This  we  kam  only  from  the  account  in  WilBam  of 
ICalmesbury's  life  of  Wulfetan  (AngL  Sacr.  ii.  253),  which  we  tbiis 
see  that  we  can  ftilly  trust  for  the  main  outUne  of  the  stoiy.  Hie 
jealou^  of  the  North  against  the  South  is  admirably  desenBMI ; 
only  the  narratiye  is  confrised  by  a  notion  that  Tostig  had  aome- 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter.  William  of  Malmesbnry  seems  nerar 
to  haye  fidly  made  up  his  mind  where  Tost%  was  at  the  time 
of  Harold's  accession.  His  account  of  the  whole  busineas  nma 
Aus; 

^'Quinto  anno  collati  Wlstano  I^iscopatfis  Bex  Edwardus  &£o 
iimctus  ingens  seminarium  disccndin  reUquit  Angiifls;  hlncHaroldo^ 
inde  Willelmo  (3omite  NormannisB,  legitimo  eam  jure  damantibvs. 
Bt  tunc  quidan  HaraMuSy  yel  feyore  impetratft  yd  yi  extortft 
eanfB&f  r^gnum  paullo  minus  totum  obtinuit.  Soli  Nortfaamhumlni 
magnum  et  gentile  tumentes  interim  parere  distulere,  Aquiknalem 
cervioositatem  Australi,  ut  dictitabant,  molUtiei  subjugare  non 
dignati.  Animabat  eos  ad  tyrannidem,  et  insolentift  soft  ingentes 
eorum  alebat  spiritus,  Tostinus  ejusdem  Eegis  frater,  nee  fortitadine 
degener,  si  ardens  ingenium  tranquillis  studiis  applicare  maluisset. 
Qui  postmodum  in  e&dem  provincii  com  Haraldo  Rege  Norega- 
norum,  quern  in  Bufiragium  adsciverat,  csbbus  poenas  inconsultsd 
animositatis  pependit.  Sed  hsec  posteriuB.  Tunc  vero  Haraldus 
eo  profectunis,  ut  contumaciam  eorum  lenioribus  curaret  remediis, 
quandoquidem  ferro  frangere  consilium  non  erat^  sanctum  yirum 
secum  adduxit.  Sic  enim  fama  sanctitatis  ejus  etiam  ad  abditis- 
simas  penetraverat  gentes,  ut  nullam  non  arrogantiam  molliturus 
crederetur.  Nee  vero  citra  opinionem  rei  fuit  eventus.  Namque 
illi  populi  ferro  indomabiles,  semper  quiddam  magnum  a  proavis 
spirantes,  pro  reverentid  in  jura  Haraldi  facile  concesserunt.  Et 
profecto  perseveralssent,  nisi  eos  Tostinus,  ut  dixi,  averteret." 

This  piece  of  history  is  not  only  valuable  in  itself,  but  it  also 
helps  us  to  the  origin  of  a  misrepresentation.  We  have  seen  Orderic 
(see  above,  p.  606)  asserting  that  part  of  the  English  nation  never 
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submitted  to  Harold  at  all,  while  the  rest  submitted  only  un- 
willingly.  This  misstatement  is  clearly  an  exaggeration  of  the  fact 
that  Northumberland  did  for  a  short  time  refuse  to  acknowledge 
him.  This  same  fact  may  quite  possibly  be  at  the  bottom  of  those 
other  stories  about  Harold's  oppression  and  tyranny  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  many.  Orderic  goes  on  to  tell  us  (492  C)  that, 
though  some  powerful  men  (*' potentiorum  nonnulli'')  refused 
obedience,  yet  Eadwine  and  Morkere  were  zealous  partizans  of 
one  whom  he  seems  to  look  on  as  already  their  brother-in-law 
("  Eduuinus  vero  et  Morcarus  Gomites,  filii  Algari  prsecipui  Gon- 
Bulis,  Heraldo  familiaritate  adhseserunt,  eumque  juvare  toto  cona- 
mine  nisi  sunt,  eo  quod  ipse  Edgivam  sororem  eorum  uxorem 
habeb^t ").  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  openly  concerned 
in  the  resistance  of  Northumberland,  though  one  certainly  is  in- 
clined to  put  their  names  for  the  name  of  Tostig  in  William  of 
Malmesbury's  account;  but  we  know  how  they  acted  before  the 
year  was  out. 

It  is  doubtless  on  the  strength  of  this  passage  of  Orderic  that 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  ventured  to  write  (Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  362) ; 
"  Some  portions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominions  never  seem  to  have 
submitted  to  Harold.  In  others  a  sullen  obedience  was  extorted 
from  the  people,  merely  because  they  had  not  power  enough  to 
raise  any  other  king  to  the  throne."  In  the  page  before  he  had 
said,  "  If  our  authorities  are  correct,  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, but  who  had  been  suspended  by  the  Pope,  was  the  only 
prelate  who  acknowledged  his  authority."  Now,  unless  Sir  Francis 
merely  meant  that  Harold  never  received  the  homage  of  Malcolm, 
the  only  ground  for  saying  that  any  part  of  ''the  Anglo-Saxon 
dominions"  refused  to  acknowledge  ELarold  is  the  story  of  the 
resistance  of  Northumberland  given  by  William  of  Malmesbury. 
But  it  is  an  essential  part  of  that  story  that  the  resistance  of 
Northumberland  was  peaceably  overcome  by  Harold  with  the  help 
of  Saint  Wulfstan.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  all  the  prelates 
except  Stigand  refusing  to  acknowledge  Harold's  authority,  the 
holiest  prelate  of  the  time  appears  as  Harold's  most  zealous 
partizan.  The  two  parts  of  the  story  hang  inseparably  together. 
If  we  believe  that  part  of  England  for  a  while  refused  allegiance  to 
Harold,  we  must  also  believe  that  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Worcester 
was  his  most  loyal  subject. 
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I  should  not  have  enlarged  on  any  faults  in  a  work  of  Sir  Francois 
Palgrave  which  was  written  thirty  years  before  his  death,  and  which 
certainly  does  not  represent  the  latest  lights  of  that  great  scholar, 
if  the  worst  parts  of  his  early  work  had  not  been  so  unwisely 
reprinted  as  stop-gaps  between  the  fragments  of  that  later  work  of 
his  which  every  student  of  these  times  ought  to  have  beside  him. 


NOTE  K.   p.  63. 
The  Date  of  the  Marbiagb  of  Harold  and  Ealdotth. 

There  is  no  direct  statement  to  be  found  anywhere  as  to  the 
date  of  the  marriage  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth.  The  different  ac- 
counts which  we  have,  not  one  of  them  of  first  rate  authority,  all 
connect  the  death  of  Gruffydd  and  the  second  marriage  of  his 
¥ridow  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  659),  as  if  no  great  time  had  passed  between 
the  two  events.  Still  there  are  one  or  two  hints,  none  of  them 
perhaps  of  any  great  strength  singly,  but  having  together  a  cumu- 
lative force,  which  make  it  most  likely  that  the  marriage  took 
place  after  Harold's  coronation. 

1 .  One  of  the  fullest  of  the  accounts  of  Ealdgyth,  which  I  quoted 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  660,  is  that  of  Benott  de  Ste.  More,  no  great  authority 
certain!}'.  He,  it  will  be  remembered,  places  the  death  of  Gruffydd, 
and  therefore  the  marriage  of  his  widow,  after  Harold's  ac- 
cespion.  As  to  the  death  of  Gruffydd  be  is  of  course  wrong,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  given  the  right  date  to  the 
maniage,  and  may  have  wrongly  inferred  that  the  death  of  Gruffydd 
must  have  happened  a  short  time  before  it. 

2.  What  more  immediately  concerns  us  at  this  point  is  that  none 
of  the  accounts  of  Harold's  coronation  contains  any  mention  of 
Ealdgyth,  unless  the  expression  of  Orderic  (quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  660), 
which  follows  almost  immediately  after  his  account  of  the  corona- 
tion, and  which  might  be  understood  to  imply  that  Harold  was 
already  married,  be  taken  as  an  exception.  The  words  of  Orderic 
however  do  not  seem  decisive.  Neither  of  course  is  the  absence  of 
any  mention  of  Ealdgyth's  coronation  decisive  the  other  way,  but  it 
is  woiih  mentioning  among  other  hints. 

3.  In  none  of  the  accounts  of  the  mesfages  which  passed  between 
William  and  Harold  after  Harold's  coronation  is  there  a  single 
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word  implying  that  Harold  was  already  married,  though  some 
mention  of  his  marriage  would  have  been  much  to  the  purpose. 
And  several  of  the  versions  imply  that  Harold  could  have  married 
William's  daughter  even  after  his  coronation.  Wace  (Roman  de 
Bou,  1 1088)  thus  sums  up  Harold's  offences ; 

"  For  li  regne  se  perjura,  E  <m  iristor  mist  son  lignage  : 

E  li  regne  poi  li  dura.  Ne  volt  mie  fille  el  Due  prendre, 

A  tut  li  regne  fist  damage,  Ne  cunvenant  tenir  ne  rendre." 

So  again  in  the  Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertin,  p.  197  (a  passage 
to  which  I  shall  have  again  to  refer),  the  cause  af  William's  ex- 
pedition is  said  to  be  "  eo  quod  filiam  ipsius  Wilhelmi  in  uxorem 
accipere  recusaverit  [Haroldus]."  This  is  hardly  the  language 
which  would  be  used  of  a  man  who  had  already  taken  another  wife. 
Perhaps  too  the  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238)  may 
look  the  same  way.  He  tells  us  that  Harold  on  his  accession 
**  nihil  de  pactis  inter  se  et  Willelmum  cogitabat,  liberatum  se 
Sacramento  asserens  quod  filia  ejus  quam  desponderat  citra  nubiles 
annos  obierat."  This  is  in  answer  to  a  message  of  William,  which 
must  have  included  a  summons  to  marry  some  one  of  his  daughters. 
Harold  answers  that  the  particular  daughter  to  whom  he  had 
engaged  himself  was  dead.  This  is  not  at  all  like  the  language  of  a 
man  who  was  already  married. 

In  the  account  given  by  Eadmer  (5),  followed  by  Simeon  of 
Durham  (1066),  it  is  still  more  distinctly  implied  that  Harold  could 
have  married  William's  daughter,  even  after  his  coronation.  When 
Harold  refuses  to  comply  with  William's  first  demands,  the  Duke 
sends  a  second  embassy,  calling  upon  him  at  any  rate  to  marry  his 
daughter,  which  Harold  refuses  to  do  ("  Iterum  ei  amicd  famili- 
aritate  mandavit  quatenus,  'aliis  omissis,  servatd  fidei  sponsione, 
saltem  filiam  suam  uxorem  duceret.  ...  At  ipse  nee  illud  quidem 
se  facere  velle  .  .  .  respondit "). 

The  statements  quoted  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  are  of  course 
very  confused  and  contradictory.  Their  evidence  as  bearing  on  the 
real  nature  of  the  engagements  entered  into  between  Harold  and 
William  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  among 
several  passages  where  we  should  have  naturally  looked  for  some 
mention  of  the  marriage,  if  it  had  taken  place,  not  one  mentions  it, 
while  some  distinctly  imply  that  it  had  not  taken  place. 
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The  political  motive  of  the  marriage  would  be  the  same,  what- 
ever was  its  date.  It  must  have  been  an  attempt  to  seciu-Q 
the  fidelity  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere.  The  most  obvious  time 
for  it  therefore  is  the  time  of  Harold's  acknowledgement  by  the 
Northumbrians. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  whether  it  is  to  this  marriage  or  to 
anything  else  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  (North  British  Review,  April , 
1870,  p.  66)  refers  when  he  says  that  "to  ruin  Tostig's  chances, 
Harold  had  raised  the  less  capable  rival  Edwin  to  a  perilous  height 
of  power."  Eadwine  simply  kept  under  Harold  the  post  which  he 
had  held  under  Eadward. 


NOTE  L.  p.  66. 
The  Political  Position  op  the  Lady  Eadgyth. 

I  AM  not  aware  of  any  mention  of  Eadgyth  in  any  English  writer 
between  the  death  of  Eadward  and  her  own  death  (Chronn.  Wig. 
Petrib.  1076;  Fl.  Wig.  1074).  The  accounts  of  the  latter  event 
however  show  that  Winchester  was  her  dwelling-place,  and  that  she 
was  in  high  honour  with  William. 

I  think  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  Winchester  (see  vol.  i.  p.  304) 
was  part  of  the  morning-gift,  first  of  Emma  and  then  (by  reversion 
or  by  the  despoiling  of  Emma)  of  Eadgyth.  It  is  plain  that  the 
city  was  the  usual  dwelling-place  of  each  of  the  widowed  Ladies  in 
her  widowhood.  That  Winchester  was  the  morning-gift  of  Eadgyth 
is  distinctly  asserted  by  Guy  of  Amiens  (see  above,  p.  540). 

There  are  several  signs  that  Eadgyth  was  not  thoroughly 
loyal  towards  England.  The  only  direct  statements  to  tliat  effect 
are  certainly  to  be  found  only  in  very  suspicious  sources,  but, 
weighing  one  thing  with  another,  tbey  seem  not  to  be  wholly  with- 
out likelihood.  William  of  Poitiers,  in  the  midst  of  his  savage 
abuse  of  Harold  (126),  adds,  "  Germana  quoque,  tilt  moribus  ah- 
simillima,  quum  armis  non  valeret,  votis  impugnabat  et  consilio. 
.  .  .  Voluit  autem  vinlis  prudentice  femina,  intelligens  honesta 
quselibet  et  vita  colens,  Willelmum  Anglis  dominari."  So  the 
Hyde  writer  (290)  says  distinctly,  "Haroldus,  defuncto  Edwardo, 
mox  regnum  Anglorum,  contradicente  EdithS  Regina  sorore  sud. 
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usurpavit/'     I  do  not  quite  understand  what  the  writer  of  the 
French  Life  means  when  be  says  (4075)  that  Harold 

"  Piir  la  reine  Edith  sa  Buer 
Fu  cremuz  e  amez  de  cuer.*' 

When  we  remember  Eadgyth's  preference  for  Tostig  and  her 
alleged  share  in  one  of  his  worst  crimes,  we  may  perhaps  think 
it  quite  possible  that  she  was  no  loyal  subject  of  Harold.  We 
may  even  be  led  to  see  a  special  meaning  in  the  earnest  request 
made  by  Eadward  on  his  death-bed,  that  she  should  lose  nothing 
of  her  rights  and  honours  (see  above,  p.  13).  And,  when  Tostig 
had  fallen,  she  may  even  have  looked  to  William  as  bein^  in 
some  sort  his  avenger.  She  may  also,  at  an  earlier  time, 
have  fallen  under  the  baneful  £suscination  of  her  husband's  foreign 
favourites.  And  the  Norman  account,  strange  as  it  sounds, 
derives  a  certain  support  from  its  very  strangeness.  It  is  the 
kind  of  thing  which  no  one  would  have  been  likely  to  think  of, 
if  there  had  not  been  some  real  ground-work  for  it.  And  the 
honour  shown  to  Eadgyth  by  William,  and  the  respect  with  which  she 
is  alwayB  treated  by  Norman  writers,  are  in  themselves  suspicious. 
It  was  of  course  the  obvious  policy  of  William,  representing  him- 
self as  he  did  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Eadward,  to  show  every 
respect  to  the  widow  of  his  predecessor.  But  when  we  remember 
that  that  widow  was  also  the  sister  of  Harold,  it  is  hardly  honour- 
able to  her  that  William  was  able  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  this  kind. 
The  other  female  members  of  her  family  found  that  England  under 
William  was  no  place  for  them.  But  while  her  mother,  her  sister, 
her  nieces,  were  all  in  banishment,  Eadgyth  sat  quietly  at  Win- 
chester, enjoying  all  the  honours  of  the  Old  Lady.  In  fact  her 
character  is  a  riddle  from  beginning  to  end,  and  her  relations  to  her 
brothers  are  almost  as  mysterious  as  her  relations  to  her  husband. 

NOTE  M.   p.  67. 

The  Affaibs  of  the  Abbey  of  Ely  at  the  time  of 

Harold's  Accession. 

Thebe  are  several  points  worth  notice  in  the  condition  of  the 
Abbey  of  Ely  at  the  time  of  Harold's  election  which  it  may  be  as 
well  to  speak  of  in  the  same  place. 

Abbot  Wulfric,  according  to  the  Ely  history  (ii.  36),  was  ap- 
VOL.  III.  t  t 
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pointed  by  Eadward  in  the  year  1045,  ^^^  ^®  ^  described  as  bein^ 
the  King's  kinsman ;  ^  Rex  Edwardus  Wlfricum  cognatum  suum 
abbatem  ad  jam  dictum  coenobium  apud  Wintoniam  assumpsit, 
ibique  a  Stigando  Dorobemensi  archiepiscopo  benedici  fecit,  tertio 
regni  sui  anno,  ab  lucamatione  vero  Domini  millesimo  quad- 
ragesimo  quinto."  The  writ  then  follows,  which  is  also  printed  in 
God.  DipL  iv.  226,  addressed,  according  to  a  common  form,  to  tho 
Bishops,  Earls,  Sheriffs,  and  Thegns  generally  of  every  shire  where 
the  abbey  had  lands.  The  abbotship  is  given  by  the  King^s  granut, 
just  like  a  bishoprick  {"  Ic  kyjie  eow  ]>8et  ic  babe  geunnen  Wlfrfoe 
])6Bt  abbotrice  in  Hely  on  eallen  ]>ingen,"  &c.). 

This  appointment  made  at  Winchester  would  probably  be  made 
in  the  Easter  Gem6t  of  1044,  perhaps  about  the  time  when  Abbot 
Siward  was  appointed  Coadjutor-Archbishop  to  Eadsige  (see  voL 
ii.  p.  68).  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  difficulty.  That 
Stigand  should  be  called  Archbishop  before  his  time  by  a  writer 
living  long  after  is  not  wonderful  But  one  does  not  see  how  he 
came  to  be  performing  an  episcopal  act  over  an  abbot  whose  church 
was  not  in  either  of  his  successive  dioceses,  and  at  a  time  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  71)  when  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
diocese  at  all.  There  is  also  something  puzzling  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Wulfric,  as  of  several  other  persons,  as  King  Eadward'a 
kinsman.  "We  have  seen  Earl  Odda  so  described  (see  vol.  ii,  p. 
158)  and  Bishop  Rudolf  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  119),  and  we  also  find  the 
same  name  given  to  no  less  a  person  than  Saint  Eadmund  of 
East  Anglia  himself.  See  Cod.  Dipl.  ii,  225,  226.  Was  Wulfric 
one  of  the  house  of  ^thelwine,  and  was  that  house  looked  on  as 
connected  with  Eadward  through  the  first  maniage  of  his  grand- 
mother iElfthryth  1 

I  infer  that  Wulfric  died  shortly  before  the  death  of  Eadward 
from  the  words  "  mortuo  nuper  Wlfrico  patre  "  in  Hist.  Elien.  ii. 
43.  The  historian  gives  two  accounts  of  the  appointment  of 
Thurstan.  In  the  second,  in  c.  43,  he  merely  says  that  Harold 
"mox  accepto  regno,  Turstanum  in  Ely,  mortuo  nuper  Wlfiico 
patre,  ejusdem  monasterii  constituit  abbatem,  virum  probatae  vir- 
tutis  et  abstinentiae,  Anglice  et  Latine  sufficienter  a  puero  ipso  in 
loco  edoctum."  The  earlier  account  in  c.  41  runs  thus;  "Post 
decessum  vero  abbatis  Wlfrici,  Stigandus  Doroberniee  archiepi- 
scopus,  abbatiam  de  Ely,  sed  et  episcopatus  atque  abbatias  sibi 
assumpsit  plurimas,  et  gratia  utriusque  domini  sui,  Edwardi  scilicet 
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et  Haroldi  regum,  eas  propriis  pastoribus  yiduatas  quamdiu  voluit 
in  sui  manu  tenuit,  et  quibuB  voluit  personis  conferebat.  Nam 
Wintoniensem,  GlastonienBem,  Sancti  Albani,  et  Sancti  Augustini, 
et  Elyensem  ante  Turstanum  abbatem,  abbatias  in  manu  bu^  re- 
ceperat,  et  velut  proprias  possidebat.  Ipso  quoque  suggerente, 
Haroldus,  qtii  regni  sceptra  tenebat,  ipsum  Turstanum  ab  eodem 
Stigando  benedici  fecit" 

With  this  benediction  of  Thurstan  by  Stigand  we  may  compare 
the  benediction  of  ^thelsige  by  Stigand  in  1061  (see  vol.  iL  p. 
451).  Compare  also  iSthelsige's  pluralities  at  Canterbury  and 
Ramsey  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  452),  and  the  strange  story  about  Stigand 
himself  holding  the  abbey  of  Gloucester  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  674).  Com- 
pare also  the  case  of  Ealdred  at  Winchcorabe  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  361), 
and  the  vast  pluralities  of  Abbot  Leofrio  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  348). 
Nevertheless  I  conceive  that  there  is  here  a  good  deal  of  exaggera- 
tion as  to  Stigand's  pluralities.  The  abbey  of  )i^inchester,  meaning 
seemingly  the  New  Minster,  seems  to  be  confounded  with  the 
bishoprick.  We  know  the  succession  of  Abbots  of  New  Minster 
(see  vol  ii.  p.  681),  among  whom  Stigand  does  not  occur,  and  of 
Saint  Swithhun's  he  was  necessarily  Abbot  as  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
And  if  Stigand  ever  held  any  of  the  other  abbeys  spoken  of,  it 
must  have  been  for  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  have  seen  the 
regular  succession  of  Abbots  at  Glastonbury  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  360), 
and  also  at  Saint  Augustine's  in  the  person  of  ^thelsige,  men- 
tioned just  above  as  blessed  by  Stigand  himself.  Neither  do  I 
find  any  mention  of  an  incumbency  of  Stigand  in  the  local  history 
of  Saint  Alban's. 

The  detention  by  Stigand  of  lands  belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
Ely,  is  asserted  in  the  local  history,  ii.  41;  '*  Stigand  us,  quamvis 
substituto  illic  abbate,  caussas  ecclesiae  agebat,  sed  quasdam  illiuB 
optimas  possessiones,  sicut  Liber  Terrarum  insinuat,  ad  maximum 
loci  dispendium  retinuit."  The  reference  is  most  likely  to  Domes- 
day, where  we  read,  imder  Cambridgeshire  (189  6),  "Hoc  manerium 
[Ditone]  jacuit  in  aecclesia  S.  Edeldridae  de  Ely  T.  R.  E.,  sed 
Stigandus  archiepiscopus  eum  inde  sumpsit;  homines  de  hun- 
dreda  nesciunt  quomodo.''  I  do  not  quite  know  what  is  meant  by 
"  caussas  ecclesise  agebat,"  unless  it  be  that  Stigand,  while  robbing 
the  house  himselfj  defended  it  against  other  people. 

The  charge  here  brought  against  Stigand  is  the  same  as  that 
which  was  also  brought  against  Archbishop  Ealdred  and  Bishop 
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iGlfweard.  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  69,  464,  551,  552.  But  there  is  an 
entry  in  Domesday  which  may  perhaps  suggest  another  view  of 
his  conduct.  In  fol.  40  b  we  read  of  certain  lands  in  Hampshire 
which  "  abbatia  de  Ely  tenuit  de  Stigando  Archiepiscopo  T.  IL  E.," 
but  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  belonged  to  the  see  of 
Winchester.  If  these  were  any  part  of  the  lands  in  question, 
Stigand's  appropriation  of  them  may  have  been  simply  the  re- 
sumption of  a  lease. 

The  abbey  of  Ely  had  at  this  time   a  somewhat  remarkable 
inmate.    This  was  one  Osmund,  who  had  been  a  Bishop  in  Sweden, 
reminding  one  of  Eadward's  kinsman   Kudolf,  who  had  been  a 
Bishop  in  Norway,  and  whom  Eadward  quartered  on  the  monks  of 
Abingdon  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  119).     The  Ely  historian  (ii.  42)  speaks 
of  Osmund  with  great  reverence,  but  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  14) 
calls  him  ^acephalus''  and  "girovagus,"  and   charges  him  with 
teaching  false  doctrine.     He  seems  to  have  tried  to  set  himself  up 
as  an  independent  Metropolitan  of  Sweden,  in  opposition  to  the  see 
of  Hamburg.     When  he  was  refused   consecration   at  Rome,  he 
obtained  it  "a  quodam  Folaniss  archiepiscopo,''  that  is,  it  would 
seem,  from  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  from  1038  to  1059. 
He  came  back  to  Sweden,  professing  to  have  been  consecrated  by 
the    Pope    as    Archbishop    of    Sweden.     Wlien    papal    Legates, 
members  of  the  church  of  Bremen,  came  to  complain,  he  wrought 
so  upon  King  Emund  and  the  Swedish  people,  that  the  Legates 
were  sent  away  as  not  having  proper  credentials  ("  Solitis  populum 
regemque  impulit  dolis,  ut  legati  repellerentur,  quasi  non  habentes 
sigillum  Apostolici ").    At  last  (Adam,  iii.  70)  the  famous  Adalbert, 
Archbishop   of  Hamburg    (1043-1072),    the    early   guardian   of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  held  a  visitation  of  Scandinavia  by  authority 
of  Pope   Alexander   the   Second,    and   quietly  removed  ("dimisit 
hilaris")  several  in^egularly  ordained  Bishops,  including  Osmund. 
This  must  have   been   between   106 1    and    1065.     Osmund  came 
to  England  and    won   great   favour  with    Eadward  and  with  all 
the  great  men  of  the  land,  but,  charmed  with  the  piety  of  the 
monks  of  Ely  and  their  Abbot,  he  withdrew  to  their  house,  joined 
their  brotherhood,  and  discharged  episcopal  functions  among  them 
— an  early  case,  like  that  of  Rudolf,  of  a  Bishop  in  partibus.     He 
died  in  Thurstan's  time,   and  was  buried  at   Ely  and  afterwards 
translated. 
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NOTE  N.   p.  71. 
The  Comet  of  1066. 

This  comet  evidently  made  the  deepest  impression  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  It  is  recorded  in  nearly  every  chronicle  everywhere, 
and  it  is  very  generally,  even  by  men  who  have  no  special  con- 
nexion either  with  England  or  with  Normandy,  accepted  as  a 
presage  of  the  Conquest  of  England.  Our  usual  English  and 
Norman  authorities  record  it  also ;  but  I  have  preferred  to  collect 
a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  entries  in  the  annals  of  more  distant 
countries.  I  will  give  some  specimens  from  the  writers  of  Ger- 
many, of  Southern  Gaul,  and  of  Italy. 

The  Chronicle  of  Saint  Andrew  at  Cambray  (Pertz,  vii.  537)  has 
a  most  remarkable  entry ; 

"De  bello  in  Anglid  facto.  Anno  autem  Dei  Christ!  1066  ad 
occidentalem  plagam  unus  ex  cometis  admodum  visu  terribilis, 
crinitos  radios  velut  flammigeras  hastas  emittens,  vespere  solem 
sequens  per  octodecim  dies  apparuit.  Quod  genus  sideris  quod 
erunt  bella  aut  famem  aut  pestilentiam  portendere  solet.  Hoc 
regni  etiam  mutationem  ips^  su&  apparitione  praesignavit.  Nam 
Wilelmus  Normannorum  Comes,  paratd  non  parvd  classe,  assumptd 
magn^  militid,  mare  pertransiit." 

A  short  narrative  of  the  Conquest  of  England  follows.  So  the 
Chronicles  of  Conrad  of  Ursperg  (p.  ccxxxiii.)  and  Ekkehard  (Pertz, 
vi.  199)  also  directly  connect  the  comet  with  William's  expedition, 
of  the  results  of  which  they  give  a  very  exaggerated  account ; 

'' A.D.  1066.  Cometes  per  totum  orbem  diu  apparuit.  Eodem 
anno  AngM  per  Willihelmum  Nortmannicum  miserabiliter  afflictS 
tandemque  subact^  ipse  rex  ejus  effectus  est.  Qui  mox  omnes 
pene  regni  ejusdem  prsesules  exsilio,  nobiles  vero  morti,  destinavit, 
mediocres  autem  suis  militibus  in  servitutem,  uxores  indigenarum 
universorum  advenis  in  matrimonium  subjugavit.''  Bishop  Otto 
of  Freisingen  (vi.  35)  speaks  somewhat  in  the  same  spirit ;  "  Anno 
ab  incamatione  Domini  mlxvi.  stella  quse  cometes  dicitur  visa 
effectu  non  caruit.  Eodem  enim  anno  Guilhelmus  Nortmanniss 
comes  Britanniam  majorem,  quse  nunc  Anglia  dicitur,  occiso  rege 
ejus  Heraldo,  expugnavit,  totaque  in  servitutem  redacta  provincia, 
ac  Northmannis  ibi  positis,  illo  tempore  regnavit.'* 
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Abbot  Hugh's  Chronicle  of  Verdnn  (Labb^,  i.  194)  fsajn,  ^'Mil- 
lesimo  quoque  lxv.  anno,  Ind.  iiL  stella  qu»  cometes  dicitar 
appamit,  et  eodem  anno  Etauardus  Angl.  Rex  obiit"  (See  the  rest 
of  the  passage  in  p.  606.) 

Still  more  distinct  is  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  James  at  LQttich 
(Pertz,  zn.  639;  Bouquet,  xi.  294);  ''Cometes  apparuit^  quso 
bellum  AngliflB  portendit,  quam  Guillelmus  Normannonun  Comes, 
ips&  cum  Rege  suo  Hero  [sic]  gravissimft  csede  mulctatS,  vi 
militari  oorripuit,  r^^umque  victor  obtinuit." 

Adam  of  Bremen  we  have  almost  learned  to  look  on  as  a  writer 
Scandinavian  rather  than  Qerman.  He  (iii.  50,  51)  connects  the 
comet  with  English  affiiirs,  but  he  does  not  give  them  the  pre- 
oedence.  He  first  mentions  the  death  of  Qodescalc  (see  voL  i.  p. 
726)  and  other  events  nearer  home,  and  then  adds, 

''  Et,  nisi  fedlor,  hsec  mala  nobis  ventura  significavit  ille  horribilig 
cometa  qui  isto  apparuit  anno  circa  dies  pesch».  Eodem  qaoqne 
tempore  clades  ilia  memorabilis  in  Anglid  facta  est»  ciyus  magnitado, 
et  quod  Anglia  Danis  ex  antique  subjecta  est^  summam  noe 
eventuum  pneterire  non  sinit." 

He  then  goes  on  with  that  short  sketch  of  English  affiurs,  from 
which  I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  quote  piecemeaL 

Other  German  accounts  which  connect  the  comet  with  England 
will  be  found  in  the  Annales  Blandinienses  (Pertz,  v.  26),  in  the 
Annales  FonnoselenBes  (v.  36),  in  the  Annales  Wirziburgenses 
(ii.  245,  "A.  1066.  Cometa  videtur;  et  Anglia  a  Normannis 
subjicitur "),  in  the  Annales  Besuenses  (ii.  249,  ''A  1066.  Stella 
cometes  apparuit,  et  eo  anno  Bex  Anglorum  Haroaldus  occiditur "), 
and  in  Marianus  (Pertz,  v.  559),  whose  curious  account  of  this  year 
I  have  often  had  occasion  to  quote.  See  also  Sigebert  (vi.  361) 
and  the  Saxon  Annalist  (vi.  694),  who  oddly  describes  William 
as  ''  filius  illius  Boberti  quem  Bicardus  comes  Nortmannorum  ex 
sorore  Knut  Begis  Danorum  genuerat." 

To  these  German  writers  I  may  add  the  Pole  Dlugoss,  the  latest 
in  time  and  also  the  most  distant  from  England.  He  tells  us  (i. 
260,  ed.  Leipzig,  17 11);  "Cometes  stella  in  occidentem  facem 
dirigeus  apparuit,  plura  mala  quibus  et  Almaniae  et  Britaunise 
regioues  afflictse  fueruut  designans.  In  Britannia,  quss  nunc  Anglia 
dicitur,  Bex  Eraldus  occiditur,  et  in  Almanid  principes  variis 
csedibus  in  se  debacchantur." 
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Of  German  writers  who  do  not  connect  the  comet  with  England 
I  may  mention  Berthold  (Pertz,  v.  273)  and  Bemold  (v.  428). 
But  the  most  remarkable  entry  is  that  of  Lambert  (1066),  who 
connects  the  comet  with  English  afiEiEdrs,  but  looks  on  it  as  pre- 
saging, not  Senlac,  but  Stamfordbridge ; 

''  In  festis  paschalibus  per  quatuordecikn  fere  noctes  continuas 
cometa  apparebat.  Quo  in  tempore  atrox  et  lacrimabile  nimis 
proelium  factum  est  in  partibus  Aquilonis,  in  quo  Rex  Angli- 
saxonum  tres  reges  cum  infinito  eorum  exercitu  usque  ad  inteme- 
cionem  delevit ."     (On  these  three  Kings  see  Note  FF.) 

In  the  Annales  Altahenses  (Pertz,  xx.  817),  which  gives  so  many 
notices  of  English  affairs,  the  writer  seems  not  quite  certain  whether 
to  connect  the  comet  with  England  or  not ;  '*  Tribus  proximis  diebus 
ante  pascha  per  totam  Italiam  stella  queedam  mirse  magnitudinis 
apparebat,  quae  radium  unum  in  modum  hastse  versus  orienteU 
mittebat.  Post  pascha  autem  in  diebus  rogationum,  non  per  Italiatn 
solum,  sed  jam  per  totum  regnum,  stella  cometa  apparuit  et  pef 
quatuordecim  dies  <nagno  miraculo  intuentibus  fuit.*'  The  writei^ 
seems  to  connect  it  with  the  sickness  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  he 
presently  mentions  the  Conquest  of  England,  and  adds,  "  Quidam 
etiam  interpretabantur,  idcirco  stellam  crinitam  tam  terribilem 
pridem  exarsisse,  quod  tot  millia  hominum  eodem  anno  periere." 

Turning  to  Southern  Gaul,  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentius 
(Labb^,  ii.  211)  not  only  connects  the  comet  with  England,  but 
ventures  to  give  a  rash  judgement  in  a  matter  of  English  constitu- 
tional law ;  "  1066.  Stella  cometes  apparuit.  Willermus  comes, 
filius  Roberti  supradicti  comitis  Normannis^,  transiens  mare  con- 
flixit  cum  Airaudo,  pseudo-rege  Anglarum,  quem  devicit  cum  ipsS 
gente,  et  terram  eamdem  in  suam  ditionem  recepii"  Another 
Aquitanian  Chronicler,  William  Godell,  is  less  certain  about  the 
matter  (Bouquet,  xi.  284) ;  **  Hoc  anno  cometes  apparuit  in  vigili& 
Sancti  Marci,  significans  fortasse  abundantiam  effusi  Christiani 
sanguinis  quam  terra  in  regno  Anglorum  absorbuit."  See  also  the 
Chronicle  of  Saint  Benignus  at  Dijon  (Pertz,  v.  42),  and  that  of  the 
Campanian  Chalons  (Labb6,  i.  296).  The  Rheims  Chronicle 
(Labb^,  i.  360)  throws  its  notice  of  the  year  into  two  hexameters, 
which  appear  in  a  great  number  of  forms ; 

"  SexagenuB  erat  sextuB  millesimus  annus, 
Quum  pereunt  Angli  stella  monstrante  oametlL." 
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Abbot  Baldric,  in  his  verses  on  William  (Duch^ne,  Bar.  Franc, 
iv.  257),  has  quite  a  different  couplet.    William  is  one, 


Indice  qui  ooelo,  qui  j)ne8agante  comet4 
Anglos  ixmumeris  stragibus  obtinmt.** 


(letting  nearer  our  usual  beat,  the  Breton  Chronicle  of  Quimperl^ 
on  the  one  hand  (Bouquet,  xi.  372),  and  the  Chronicle  of  Lambert 
of  Saint  Omer  (Pertz,  v.  65)  on  the  other,  both  bring  in  the  men- 
tion of  English  affairs,  though  the  Breton  writer  mixes  them  up 
with  things  which  were  to  him  nearer  home.  Lastly,  one  of  the 
Ajigevin  chronicles  (Labb^,  i.  288)  looks  on  the  comet  as  the  sign 
of  many  woes  to  many  nations.  The  Conquest  of  England  comes 
first,  but  events  which  more  immediately  touched  Anjou  had  also 
something  to  do  with  it.  "In  hoc  anno  apparuit  cometa  terri- 
biUs,  multarum  calamitatum  in  sequentibus  annis  subsequutarumy 
ut  post  patuit,  portentrix.  Nam  in  ipso  anno  comes  Nor- 
mannorum  Guillehnus  Anglorum  regnum  magno  periculo  aggressus 
impugnare,  bello  publico  magnd  et  miserabili  c^de  cruento  expug- 
navit,  atque  in  regem  levatus  coronari  se  fecit."  He  then  goes  on 
to  speak  of  Conau's  invasion  of  Anjou  and  his  death,  and  of  the 
wars  between  the  brother  Counts  Geoffrey  and  Fulk. 

Of  the  Italian  chronicles  I  have  already  quoted  one,  the  A  titiaU 
of  Beneventum  (see  p.  70).  The  Annales  Cavenses  (Pertz,  iii.  180) 
connect  the  comet  only  with  local  affairs.  But  at  Bari  the  Norman 
name  was  more  familiar,  and  Lupus  Protospatarius  (Pertz,  v.  59) 
recorded  William's  victory,  though  he  did  not  know  his  name ; 
"1067.  Et  hoc  anno  apparuit  stella  cometes,  et  comes  Normannus 
Robertus  fecit  bellum  cum  Araldo  Rege  Anglorum,  et  vicit 
Robertus,  qui  et  factus  est  rex  super  gent  em  Anglorum.'* 

All  our  usual  authorities  record  the  appearance,  and  all,  I  think, 
in  its  proper  chronological  order,  except  William  of  Poitiers,  who 
brings  it  in  afterwards  (139)  at  the  end  of  his  apostrophe  against 
Harold. 

The  different  statements  as  to  the  number  of  days  during  which 
the  comet  was  visible  are  remarkable,  and  I  must  leave  it  to  astro- 
nomers to  reconcile  them.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
time  of  thirty  days,  spoken  of  in  two  chronicles  only,  one  of  which 
seems  evidently  to  copy  from  the  other,  must  be  an  exaggeration. 
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The  fourteen  days  of  Wace  (11462)  and  the  fifteen  of  William  of 
Jumi^ges  (vii.  31)  and  Benott  (36778)  doubtless  mean  the  same 
thing,  according  to  the  usual  French  idiom.  And,  as  the  seven 
days  of  the  English  Chronicles  and  Sigebert  (vi.  301)  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  idiom,  be  eigTu,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  eighteen 
days  of  the  Cambray  annalist  are  owing  to  a  confusion  between 
the  two  accounts.  If  so,  we  have  only  two  statements,  one  of  a 
week,  the  other  of  a  fortnight.  The  latter  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Lambert  and  of  William  of  Jumibges ;  the  French  metrical 
writers  simply  follow  William.  The  poet  of  the  Draco  Normannicus 
(i.  1249)  cuts  the  time  down  to  five  days,  for  a  reason  of  his  own  ; 

'*  Hujus  temporibuB  resplenduit  ipsa  cometa, 

CujuB  ab  igne  novo  Neugtria  clara  nitet. 
Nam  simul  hseo  rutilans  crines  detoinjuet  in  Anglos ; 

Mirantur  populi,  Grallia  iota  etupet. 
Nam  jubaris  tanti  nitor  ardet  quinque  diebus, 

Ut  reor  hinc  quintus  rex  radiabit  ei.** 

This  is  of  course  a  compliment  to  Henry  the  Second. 

Some  notice  of  this  comet  will  be  found  in  Chambers'  Descrip- 
tive Astronomy,  pp.  281-3,  ^<^^  sending  me  to  which,  and  for  some 
other  hints,  I  have  to  thank  Professor  H.  J.  S.  Smith.  It  seems 
to  be  that  which  is  called  Halle's  Comet,  which  has  since  appeared 
in  1145,  1223,  1301,  1378,  145^1  i53i»  1682,  1759,  and  1835. 
The  appearance  in  1 1 45  is  mentioned  in  the  Angevin  Chronicle  in 
Labb^,  i.  277,  and  in  the  Tewkesbury  Annals  for  11 44  (Luard,Ann. 
Mon.  i.  46),  where  it  may  possibly  be  connected  with  Stephen's 
wars.  The  appearance  of  1223  is  mentioned  in  the  Rouen 
Chronicle  (Labb^,  i.  374)  under  1222;  "Hoc  anno  visa  est  stella 
circum  occasum  solis  Decembrilis,  primse  magnitudims,  ardens  velut 
facula,  radios  sursum  erigens,  et  in  acutum  velut  in  conum  coUigens 
terrae  vicina  videbatur,  quod  aliquod  prodigium  portendere  fere- 
batur.  Hanc  dicebant  esse  oometam.''  It  must  also  have  appeared 
in  912  and  989,  but  I  do  not  find  those  appearances  mentioned  in 
our  Chronicles,  though  comets  are  mentioned  in  905  or  906,  975, 
and  995. 

Dr.  Bruce  (p.  86)  quotes  Mr.  Hinde  for  the  fact,  which  was  also 
mentioned  to  me  by  Professor  Smith,  that  the  comet  of  1066  is 
mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals.     Mr.  Chambers  tells  us  that  they 
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•bo  meotioii  its  i^peannoe  in  1378— «  year,  bj  the  ymff  <fsSlB 
noBorftlde  «sum^  for  any  omiet  ^'Itirase^pialtoibe  Ml  moeft 
m  fize,  Bad  bm  tnuB,  at  Ant  bduJI,  iiwMased  to  %  wondeiM 
kngtk" 

I  hft^e  no  doaU  at  all  tint  tlie  group  in  tko  Tapegtiy  ivliiih  ttt- 
mediafedy  followi  the  representation  of  the  eomet  Italf  lepfeeenls 
Barold  as  faearij^  <rf  ita  sppearanoe  and  ite  mtesrpretatioii»  I 
eannot  think  with  Mr.  Flandi^  (p.  147)  and  Dr.  Brooe  ^  Bf) 
tiist  Harold  is  reeeiying  the  news  of  tiie  lan^Unf  of  Toslig  oir  of 
anything  dae.  There  is  no  mention  of  Tosfcig  or  hm  mttsioii 
throughout  the  Tapestry,  with  whose  snl^iect  his  doings  had 
indeed  only  an  indirect  oonnesLon*  It  is  most  wdikdy  tiwtwi 
incidental  and  most  ohsenre  reiennee  to  Tostig^s  myasiim  shonU 
lurk  in  a  part  of  the  T^pestiy  where  it  is  tiloronghly  out  of 
place  both  as  to  time  and  stdjeet  Nor  ean  llie  figure  qwaking 
to  the  King  represent  WiDiam's  ambassador  or  any  one  direcUy 
connected  with  William.  The  story  of  ^HUiam's  expedition  begina 
bom.  the  Teiy  beginning  in  the  next  compartment,  where  the  ship 
taloes  the  news  of  Harold's  accession  to  Normandy.  The  present 
group  ends  the  story  of  Eadward's  death  and  Harold's  accession. 
It  follows  immediately  on  the  Comet,  and  it  seems  connected 
with  it.  The  speaker  is  surely  the  interpreter  of  the  sign,  and 
that  interpreter  a  fidvris  KOK&y,  a  Kalchas  or  a  Micaiah.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  what  Dr.  Bruce  calls  "the  dreamy-like  flotilla"  in 
the  border  may  be  meant  darkly  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  his 
interpretation,  and  so  to  act  as  a  connecting  link  between  this 
compartment  and  that  which  comes  next  after  it 

With  regard  to  comets  in  general,  and  especially  two  which 
appeared  in  1165,  we  have  the  learned  exposition  in  Fordun's 
Qesta  Annalia,  v.  p.  258,  ed.  Skene;  ''Cometa  est  stella,  non 
omni  tempore  sed  maxime  contra  obitum  regis,  aut  contra 
excidium  apparens  regionis.  Cum  ea  cum  crinito  diademate 
fulgens  apparuerit  regale  nunciat  letum.  Si  autem  ferens  comas,  et 
rutilans  sparserit  illas,  patriae  prsefigurat  excidimn." 
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NOTE  O.    p.  80. 
The  Marriage  op  William  and  Matilda. 

That  William's  marriage  with  Matilda  was  forbiddeii  by  papal 
authority,  and  that  the  papal  dispensation  for  the  marriage  did 
not  issue  till  some  years  after  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated, 
are  facts  which  have  long  been  known.  But  the  remarkable 
paper  which  Mr.  Stapleton  wrote  in  1846  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal  (iii.  i)  threw  a  new  light  on  the  whole  matter.  The 
essay,  like  all  Mr.  Stapleton's  writings,  is  brimful  of  curious 
learning,  but,  as  usual,  his  power  of  arranging  and  making  use  of 
his  facts  is  by  no  means  equal  to  his  diligence  and  acuteness 
in  bringing  them  together. 

Mr.  Stapleton's  propositions,  as  far  as  I  can  disentangle  them, 
are  three ; 

First,  that  Matilda,  before  her  marriage  with  William,  was 
mother  of  two  children,  Gerbod  and  Gundrada,  whose  father  was 
Gerbod,  known  as  the  Advocate  of  Saint  Bertin. 

Secondly,  That  the  ecclesiastical  opposition  to  the  marriage  of 
William  and  Matilda  was  not  owing — at  least  not  wholly  owing 
— ^to  any  consanguinity  or  affinity  between  them,  but  to  the  fact 
that  Matilda,  at  the  time  of  William's  courtship,  had  a  husband 
still  living. 

Thirdly,  That  the  delay  in  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  was 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  divorce. 

Of  these  three  propositions  Mr.  Stapleton  has,  I  think,  con- 
vincingly made  out  the  first ;  the  second  and  third  I  cannot  accept. 

That  Gundrada,  the  wife  of  Earl  William  of  Warren,  was  the 
daughter  of  Matilda,  but  not  the  daughter  of  King  William,  is 
manifest  from  the  language  employed  by  Earl  William  in  his  grant 
to  the  Priory  of  Lewes  (Stapleton,  Arch.  Joum.  iii.  21;  Monas- 
ticon,  V.  1 2).     He  makes  his  gifts 

''  Pro  salute  animse  meae  et  animae  Gundradae  uxoris  meae  et 
pro  animi  domini  mei  Willelmi  Regis,  qui  me  in  Anglicam  terram 
adduxit,  et  per  cujus  licentiam  monachos  venire  feci,  et  qui  meam 
priorem  donationem  confirmavit,  et  pro  salute  domincB  mecB 
MaHldis  Begincp^  matris  uxoris  mece,  et   pro  salute  domini  mei 
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Willehni  Begis,  filii  eoi,  post  ci^ns  adTentoiii  in  AjigHona  tenam 
banc  cartam  ted,  et  qni  me  comitem  Bnrreua  feoiL" 

It  is  utterly  inconceiTable  that  Earl  William  would  have  t 
this  language,  if  King  William  had  been  the  father  <tf  hu.i 
In  Bucli  a  case  he  would  have  deecribed  his  wift  as  the  d 
of  King  William.  He  wonld  nerer  hare  drawn  tbe  pointed  di»- ' 
tincdon  which  he  doee  draw  between  Uatilda  hia  lad;,  tlw  jnother 
of  hii  wife,  and  William  his  lord,  who  haa  done  for  him  tacL  and 
each  &TOiirB.  On  the  other  hand  tliere  is  the  earlier  chatter  at 
King  William  himself  to  the  same  priory,  which  is  granted,  aooordii^ 
to  the  text  in  the  Vonaeticon  (t.  13), 

"  Pro  animJl  domini  et  anteceeaoris  mei  Begis  Ednoardi,  et  pro 
animS  patria  mei  oomitis  Botberti,  et  pro  mefi  ipuna  anim&  ct 
Qzoiis  mete  Matildia  Rqcian,  et  filioinm  atqne  BDOoeaaonm  ix»- 
tromm,  et  pro  animft  Otiilldmi  de  Watrenni  et  nzoria  sn»  Qoo- 
dradK^fuB  rata  et  herednm  aQoram." 

Here  William,  according  to  the  recdved  text,  oertunly  caOa 
Gnn^rada  his  daughter.  But  the  mannacript  is  sud  to  be  nearij 
ille^ble,  and  the  reading  to  be  vtxy  donbtinl.  Hr.  Stapleton  (p.  a) 
for  the  words  whidi  follow  "  Qondradn"  silently  reeds  "pro  me  «( 
heredibos  meis."  Mrs.  Qreen  (i-^a)  mentions  that  the  words "  fiUn 
meee  "  are  clearly  in  a  different  and  later  hand.  This  is  admitted 
by  Mr.  Blaauw,  in  an  article  in  tie  Archteologia  (xrxii.  p.  108), 
written  ezpreselj  in  answer  to  Ur.  Stapleton,  but  he  ai^es  that 
tbe  inaertimi  represents  tbe  true  reading,  and  objects  to  Mr. 
Stepteton's  reading  on  other  grounds.  But  it  strikes  me  tiat 
Mr.  Blaauw's  text,  if  genuine,  does  not  upset  Mr.  Stapleten's  pou- 
tion.  The  words  "fillfe  mete,"  taken  by  themselves,  would  of 
.  course  prove  the  person  spoken  of  to  be  William's  own  daughter. 
But  tbey  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  charter 
of  William  of  Warren.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  a  man  should 
use  the  woi'db  "  filia  mea  "  of  his  wife's  daughter — his  own  daughter 
for  many  purposes  of  law — than  that  a  man  should  speak  of  his 
wife's  parents  in  the  wonderful  way  which  we  must  attribute  to 
William  of  Warren,  if  Gundrada  really  was  William's  daughter. 

Another  Lewes  charter  (Monasticon,  v.  14),  in  which  Uatilda  is 
spoken  of  as  the  mother  of  Oundrada — "  Kcithildis  B^na,  mater 
Henrici  Begis  et  Gundrada  comitissn" — is  of  course  evidence 
for  Matilda  being  the  mother  of  Gnndrada  as  well  aa  of  Henry, 
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but  it  does  not  prove  them  to  have  been  children  of  the  same 
father.  It  is  plain  why  those  two  only  among  Matilda's  children 
are  spoken  of.  Henry  was  the  reigning  King,  Gundrada  was  the 
local  benefactress. 

The  documentary  evidence  then  seems  distinctly  to  show  that 
Gundrada  was  the  daughter  of  Matilda,  but  not  the  daughter  of 
William.  One  charter  plainly  implies  that  she  was  so ;  the  others 
do  not  imply  the  contrary.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  two 
passages  of  Orderic,  both  quoted  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  which  imply 
that  Gundrada  had  a  brother  Gerbod,  and  that  neither  of  them 
was  son  or  daughter  of  William.  Mr.  Blaauw  answers  that  Or- 
deric's  authority  is  weak  on  this  point,  as  he  stumbles,  if  he  does 
not  contradict  himself,  in  his  whole  account  of  William's  daughters. 
Now  certainly,  if  Orderic  simply  left  out  Gundrada  in  a  list  of 
William's  daughters,  the  omission  would  prove  nothing  whatever 
against  the  least  direct  proof  that  she  was  his  daughter.  But  it 
proves  much  more,  when  Orderic  speaks  of  her  incidentally  in  a 
way  in  which  it  is  q[uite  impossible  that  he  should  have  spoken  of 
a  daughter  of  William,  and  when  he  gives  her  a  brother  whom  no 
man  ever  for  a  moment  fancied  to  be  William's  son.  In  one  of 
these  two  places  (522  C)  Orderic  tells  us  that  William  the  Con- 
queror gave  the  earldom  of  Surrey  "  Guillelmo  de  Guarenn^  qui 
Gundredam  sororem  Gherbodi  conjugem  habuit.''  Nor  does  it 
make  much  difference  that  the  grant  of  the  earldom  was  really 
made  not  by  William  the  Conqueror  but  by  William  Eufus. 
(See  Orderic  himself,  680  C.)  In  the  other  place  (522  A; 
cf.  698  A)  Orderic  recounts  the  adventures  of  "Gherbodus 
Flandrensis,"  his  investiture  with  the  earldom  of  Chester,  his 
return  to  his  own  country,  and  his  misfortunes  there.  It  is 
clear  that  Orderic  did  not  look  on  Gundrada  as  a  daughter 
of  William ;  she  was  in  his  eyes  simply  the  sister  of  Gerbod. 
Gundrada  and  Gerbod  were  therefore,  beyond  all  doubt,  chil- 
dren of  Matilda,  but  they  were  not  children  of  William.  But 
I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Stapleton  when  (pp.  20,  25)  he 
gives  them  auother  brother,  and  Matilda  another  son,  named 
Frederick.  He  must  have  been  thinking  of  the  Frederick  whose 
existence  he  had  himself  established  in  p.  3.  But  this  Frederick, 
as  appears  from  Domesday,  196  6,  was  brother,  not  of  Gundrada, 
but  of  her  husband  William  of  Warren.     Still  less  is  there  any 
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evidence  to  give  Matilda  yet  another  son,  Plichard,  the  "Ricftrdmr 
Ouet,  frater  comitisssB  Warennse  "  who  appears  in  the  Bermondaey 
Annals  (see  Planch^,  Conqueror  and  his  Companions,  i.  136)  under 
the  year  1098  as  a  henefactor  of  that  house.  (I  do  not  find  him  ia 
the  Bermondsey  charters  in  the  Monasticon.)  The  dead  Qundrada 
would  hardly  have  been  so  described,  and  it  proves  nothing  to  aay 
that  the  wife  of  the  second  William  of  Warren  was  CounteBS  of 
Surrey  as  well  as  of  Warren.  Warren  is  the  title  much  more 
commonly  used  in  ordinary  speech. 

Matilda  then  was  the  mother  of  Gerbod  and  Gundrada,  but  who 
was  their  father  ?  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  distinct  proof,  but 
the  Flemish  charters  collected  by  Mr.  Stapleton  (pp.  17-19)  show 
that  there  was  a  whole  succession  of  Oerbods,  holding  the  office  of 
Advocate  (AdvoeattMj  Avoue)  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint 
Omer,  and  who  are  often  simply  described  as  Gerbod  the  Advocate. 
These  Gerbods  range  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  century, 
from  ioa6  to  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Frisian,  that  is  between  107 1 
and  1093.  There  is,  for  instance  (p.  17),  a  charter  of  Baldwin  the 
Fourth  in  1026,  and  among  the  signatures  is  "  Signum  Gerbodonis 
Advocati."  The  same  signature  is  added  to  charters  of  Baldwin 
the  father  of  Matilda  in  1056  (Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertin,  p.  181) 
and  1067.  In  the  later  charters  up  to  1087  we  find  mention 
of  Gerbod  and  his  wife  Ada  (p.  201),  and  of  Gerbod  and  his  brother 
Arnulf.  Mr.  Stapleton  supposes — he  seems  to  have  no  evidence 
but  that  of  the  cliarters  themselves — that  Gerbod  the  husband 
of  Ada  is  the  Earl  of  Chester  and  son  of  Matilda,  and  that  Gerbod 
and  Arnulf  were  their  sons.  This  is  in  every  way  probable,  but  I 
cannot  follow  liim  when  he  assumes  that  the  signatures  of  1026, 
1056,  and  1067  all  belong  to  one  Gerbod,  the  father  of  the  Earl  of 
Chester  and,  according  to  him,  the  first  husband  of  Matilda.  This 
assumption  seems  to  be  the  only  ground  for  the  inference  that 
Matilda  s  first  husband  was  living  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
William,  and  that  therefore  the  delay  and  difficulty  about  the 
marriage  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  divorce.  But 
it  is  surely  simpler  and  more  obvious  to  take  the  signature  of  1026 
to  be  that  of  her  husband,  and  those  of  1056  and  1067  to  be  those 
of  her  son.  With  the  Gerbod  of  1056  or,  considering  how  young 
he  must  have  been,  with  those  who  acted  in  his  name,  the  abbey 
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of  Saint  Bertin  had  rather  fierce  disputes.    See  the  narrative  in  the 
Cartulary,  p.  183,  and  Count  Baldwin's  charter,  pp.  184,  185. 

I  therefore  accept  the  marriage,  but  the  theory  of  the  divorce 
seems  to  me  quite  untenable  on  every  ground.     It  is  remarkable 
enough  that  no  hint  should  be  found  in  any  contem{>orary  writer 
that  Matilda  had  been  married  befcH'e  her  marriage  with  William,, 
and  that  we  are   driven  to  infar  the  fact  from  the  language  of 
charters  and  from  the  most  casual  indications  elsewhere.     But  we 
have  more  than  one  parallel  case  in  Norman  history.    The  Norman 
writers   are  altogether  silent  about  the  marriage  between  Duke 
Robert  and  Estrith  the  sister  of  Cnut  (see  voL  L  p.  467).    So  again, 
we  should  never  have  known  from  the  Encomiast  of  Emma  that  his 
heroine  ever  was  the  wife  of  iBthelred.  In  his  courtly  pages  the  sister 
of  Duke  Bichard  is  a  virgin  (see  vol.  i.  p.  717)  when  she  marries 
Cnut.     So  in  the  Norman  writers  Matilda  is  ever  the  daughter  of 
Baldwin,  never  the  widow  of  Qerbod.     And,  as  Emma  is  called 
virgo,  so  Matilda  is  called  puella,  pitceUej  demoiselle.     But,  if  she 
is  never  called  the  widow  of  Gerbod,  still  less  is  she  called  his  wife. 
In  the  case  of  Cnut  and  Emma,  we  know  the  real  facts  &om  the 
testimony  of  both  English  and  Norman  writers.     In  the  case  of 
William  and  Matilda,  the  Norman  writers,  in  the  silence  of  the 
English,  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  we  are  left  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  documents.     The  English  writers  are  silent  through 
indifference;    the   Norman   writers    are    silent    through   design. 
The  best  informed  of  all,  William  of  Poitiers,  leaves  out  the  fact 
that   there  was  any  opposition  to  the  marriage   at  all.     But,  if 
William's  marriage  had  been,  not  simply  irregular  or  uncanonical, 
but  a  glaring  act  of  adultery,  done  in  open  defiance  of  a  papal 
command,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  so  astounding  a  fact  should 
have  failed  to  find  any  chronicler. 

Again,  it  may  perhaps  seem  strange  if  William,  when  in  search  of 
a  wife,  chose  a  widow  with  children  rather  than  any  of  the  princely 
maidens  who,  we  are  told,  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  But  it 
would  be  far  stranger  if,  with  so  wide  a  field  before  him,  his  choice 
lighted  on  the  married  wife  of  another  man.  Would  the  wise 
men  of  Normandy  have  recommended  such  a  step  ?  Would  Count 
Baldwin  have  consented  to  expose  his  daughter  to  such  open  shame  i 
Would  the  papal  prohibition  of  the  marriage  have  taken  the  form 
which  it  did  take  (see  above,  p.  90)  1     Would  Pope  Leo  and  the 
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Council  of  Eheims  have  simply  forbidden  Count  Baldwin  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  William  the  Norman  ?  Would  they 
not  rather  have  warned  William  and  Matilda,  as  later  asserioiB  of 
discipline  warned  Philip  and  Bertrada,  against  an  act  of  shameless 
adultery  ?  Can  we  conceive  that  Lanfranc  would  have  stooped  to 
interest  himself  in  obtaining  a  dispensation  for  the  guilty  pur,  or 
that  a  dispensation  would  ever  have  been  granted  by  the  most  com* 
plying  Pontiff?  Such  a  dispensation  could  have  been  granted  only 
on  proof  of  some  canonical  hindrance  which  made  the  former 
marriage  of  Gerbod  and  Matilda  null  and  void.  No  proof  of  such 
an  impediment  is  produced.  It  was  a  daring  act  on  the  part  of 
William,  Matilda,  and  Baldwin  to  contract  an  uncanonical  marriage 
in  the  teeth  of  a  direct  papal  prohibition.  But  they  surely  would 
never  have  ventured  on  a  step  breathing  such  defiance  to  all  law 
and  morals  as  a  marriage  between  a  man  and  another  man's  wife, 
contracted  on  the  chance  that  her  first  marriage  might  be  proved 
to  be  illegal. 

I  hold  then  that  Gerbod  was  dead  before  1049,  and  that  the 
objection  to  William's  marriage  with  his  widow  was  simply  one 
of  the  usual  canonical  objections  on  the  ground  of  kindred  or 
afiinity.  This  is  asserted  by  all  the  writers  who  mention  the 
subject  (see  above,  pp.  94,  102,  106).  But  there  is  no  small  difficulty 
in  making  out  what  the  nearness  of  kin  between  William  and 
Matilda  was.  Mr.  Stapleton,  (p.  22)  assumes  that  their  kindred 
arose  from  the  fact  that  Matilda's  "grandmother  was  a  daughter 
of  Duke  Richard  the  Second  of  Normandy,  and  aunt  of  William 
the  Conqueror."  If  this  could  be  made  out,  William  and  Matilda 
would  clearly  be  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  But  the  pedigree 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  certain.  Baldwin  the  Bearded,  Matilda's 
grandfather,  undoubtedly  married  a  daughter  of  Richard  the  Good 
(Will.  Gem.  v.  13).  But  she  could  not  have  been  the  mother  of 
Baldwin  of  Lisle.  A  daughter  of  Richard  and  Judith  could  not 
have  been  born  before  10 10  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  454),  at  which  time 
the  younger  Baldwin  was  a  grown  man,  capable  of  marrying  and 
rebelling  against  his  father.  Baldwin  the  Bearded  must  have  been 
quite  an  old  man  when  he  married  the  daughter  of  Duke  Ricljard. 
She  seems  to  have  had  no  children ;  his  first  wife,  the  mother 
of  Baldwin  of  Lisle  and  grandmother  of  Matilda,  was  Ogiva 
[Eadgifu  ?]    of   Luxemburg.     ("Ogiva   filia   Gisleberti   comitis  de 
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Lizelenborg."   Gen.  Com.  Fland.,  Pertz,  ix.  318.    Cf.  Moreri,  art. 
Flandre,  and  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  iii.  4.)     This  is  doubt- 
less the  "Otgiva"  or  "Odgiva  comitissa"  who  died  in  1030  or 
1 03 1   (Ann.  filandinienses  and  Formoselenses,  Pertz,  y.  26,  35), 
only  five  or  ^ix  years  before  Baldwin's  death.    Oudegherst  (Annales 
de  Flandre,  63,  67,  75),  who  calls  her  Ognie  and  Odgona,  has  much 
to  say  about  her,  and  about  her  son's  wonderful  birth  when  she 
was  fifty  years  old.     However  all  this  may  be,  it  seems  perfectly 
clear  that  Matilda  was  not  the  granddaughter  of  any  daughter  of 
Richard  the  Good.     Failing  Richard  the  Good,  I  cannot  suggest 
any  other  common  ancestor  for  William  and   Matilda^  but  it  is  > 
quite  possible  that  the  marriage  of  William's  aunt  with  liatilda's    | 
grandfather  may  have  been  held  to  create  some  kind  of  affinity   / 
between  William  and  Matilda. 

Prevosty  in  his  note  on  Wace  (ii.  60),  has  a  suggestion  of  the 
same  kind,  namely,  that  the  canonical  impediment  was  the  affinity 
arising  from  the  fact  that  Matilda's  mother,  Adela  of  France, 
had  been  married,  or  rather  betrothed,  to  William's  uncle,  Richard 
the  Third  (cf.  Palgrave,  iii.  264).  Again  I  am  not  canonist  enough 
to  say  whether  this  would  really  have  been  any  hindrance  to  a 
marriage  between  Richard's  nephew  and  Adela's  daughter;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Richard  the  Third  was  married 
or  contracted  to  Adela,  daughter  of  King  Robert  His  marriage 
contract  with  au  Adela,  dated  1026,  in  which  he  endows  her  with 
large  possessions,  mainly  in  the  C6tentin,  is  printed  in  D'Achery, 
Spicilegium,  iii.  390,  and  Licquet,  Hist,  de  Normandie,  ii.  269 
(see  also  Palgrave,  iii.  137).  M.  Licquet  (ii.  5)  maintains  that 
this  Adela  is  not  King  Robert's  daughter,  but  some  unknown  wife 
of  the  name,  whom  he  holds  to  have  been  the  lawful  mother  of 
the  monk  Nicolas  (see  above,  p.  381,  and  vol.  i.  p.  464).  His 
chief  grounds  for  this  belief  are  that  Adela  is  not  described  as  the 
King^s  daughter,  and  that  the  words  of  the  deed  {**  annulo  mihi  in 
carnis  unitate  jungendam")  imply  that  the  bride  was  already  a 
grown  woman,  whereas  Adela  the  daughter  of  King  Robert  was, 
in  1026,  a  babe  in  her  cradle.  Now  the  deed  is  drawn  up  in 
a  rhetorical  style ;  *^  Domina  Adela  "  is  once  addressed  in  the  voca- 
tive case,  and  that  is  the  only  mention  of  her  name,  though  she 
is  told  that  she  is  **  juxta  nobilitatis  tuse  lineam  dotata."  All  this 
looks  to  me  as  if  she  was  the  King's  daughter,  for  whom  the  city 
VOL.  III.  U  u 
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and  county  of  Coutances,  and  a  good  deal  more,  which  the  deed 
bestows  upon  her,  would  surely  not  be  an  unworthy  dowry.  Ab  to 
her  age,  the  statement  that  she  was  then  an  ini&uit  rests  on  the 
authority  of  William  of  Jumidges,  which  is  generally  yery  good, 
but  which  is  in  this  case  contradicted  by  dates.  He  says  (yL  6) 
that  the  elder  Baldwin,  at  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Duke 
Robert  in  1028,  took  away  Adela  as  a  babe  firom  King  Robert's 
court,  and  brought  her  up  as  his  son's  bride  till  she  was  marriage- 
able {"  a  palatinis  tricliniis  adeptam  tulit,  et  ad  domum  propriam 
in  cunis  asportavit,  eamque  usque  ad  annos  nubiles  diligenti  cor& 
nutrivit").  But  we  read  directly  after  that  the  younger  Baldwin, 
puffed  up  by  his  royal  connexion  (''mox  ut  nobilis  puelln  am- 
plexibus  coepit  frui  "),  rebelled  agaiost  his  father,  who  was  restored 
by  Duke  Robert  (see  vol.  i.  p.  465).  All  this  is  said  to  have 
happened  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  King  Robert  (''quS 
tempestate  Robertus  Rex  Francorum  moritur"),  which  took  place 
in  1 03 1.  These  two  statements,  in  the  same  chapter,  cannot  be 
made  to  agree.  The  truth  is  that  Adela  could  not  possibly  have 
been  a  mere  baby  in  ioa6.  Her  parents,  Robert  and  Constance, 
were  married  in  998 ;  her  daughter  Matilda  was  the  mother  of  two 
children  before  1049.  Compare  the  imaginary  genealogy  of  Her- 
leva,  vol.  ii.  p.  610. 

Adela  then  who  was  betrothed  to  Duke  Richard  is  the  same 
person  as  Adela,  daughter  of  King  Robert,  wife  of  Count  Baldwin, 
and  mother  of  Matilda.  Richard's  early  death  seems  to  have 
hindered  her  actual  marriage  with  him,  but  it  may  have  been  held 
that  she  had  contracted  an  affinity  with  the  ducal  house  of  Rouen 
which  made  it  unlawful  for  her  daughter  to  marry  Duke  Richard's 
nephew.  Either  then  of  these  possible  grounds  of  affinity,  the 
marriage  of  the  elder  Baldwin  with  the  daughter  of  Richard  the 
Good  or  the  marriage  of  the  younger  Baldwin  with  the  betrothed 
wife  of  Richard  the  Third,  seems  to  me  far  more  likely  than  Mr. 
Stapleton's  theory  of  the  divorce.  This  view  is  also  supported  by 
the  witness  of  all  those  writers  who  speak  of  the  kindred  between 
the  parties.  The  expressions  "  cognata,"  "  consanguineum  cubile," 
&c.,  are  indeed  not  strictly  accurate,  as  the  connexion  was  only  by 
affinity;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  writers  who  use  them 
should  laxly  apply  to  affinity  words  which  strictly  refer  only  to 
kindred,  than  that  they  should  speak  in  this  way  when  the  im- 
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pediment  really  was  that  Matilda  had  a  husband  living.  Mr. 
Stapleton's  arguments  against  this  view  seem  singularly  incon- 
clusive. "  The  peculiarity  of  the  birth  of  William  the  Conqueror," 
he  tells  us  (p.  22),  "as  being  ill^timate,  certainly  forbids  such  a 
conclusion,  coupled  with  the  silence  of  the  Pope  at  the  Council  of 
Rheims."  The  Pope's  silence  surely  cuts  one  way  as  much  at 
another.  As  for  William's  bastardy,  Mr.  Stapleton  would  hardly 
argue  that  Duke  Bobert  could  have  lawfully  married  Herleva's 
mother  or  sister,  or  that  William,  as  nuUius  JUius,  could  have 
lawfully  married  his  own  mother  or  sister.  William's  kindred 
with  Eadward  is  constantly  insisted  on,  notwithstanding  his 
bastardy,  and  one  cannot  doubt  that  a  marriage  between  him  and 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Enmia  would  have  been  thought  unlawful 
Mr.  Stapleton  presently  (p.  24)  mentions  the  foundation  of  the 
abbeys,  and  adds  with  some  triumph  that  "  no  papal  bull  attests 
that  this  penance  was  enjoined  merely  for  marrying  within  the 
degrees  of  kindred."  Still  less  does  Mr.  Stapleton  produce  any 
papal  bull  attesting  that  it  was  enjoined  for  a  shameless  and 
obstinate  course  of  adultery. 

There  is  indeed  one  other  view,  that  maintained  by  M.  licquet 
(ii.  131)  and  followed  by  Mrs.  Green  (English  Princesses,  i.  4), 
namely  that  there  was  no  real  impediment  to  the  marriage  firom 
either  kindred  or  affinity,  but  that  Pope  Leo  simply  forbade  the 
marriage  on  political  grounds.  Leo,  the  firm  friend  of  the  Em- 
peror, did  not  wish  to  strengthen  so  doubtful  a  vassal  of  the 
Empire  as  Baldwin  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  97)  by  so  close  a  connexion 
with  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  This  is  unlikely  in  itself  and 
unsupported  by  evidence.  Even  papal  authority  could  hardly  go 
so  far  as  to  forbid  a  marriage  to  which  there  was  no  canonical 
objection ;  and  if  Leo  did  so,  a  prohibition  arising  from  a  tempo- 
rary political  cause  would  not  have  been  so  rigidly  maintained  by 
so  many  successive  Pontifb.  And  the  place  which  the  prohibition 
holds  among  the  acts  of  the  Council  distinctly  shows  that  it  was 
aimed  against  an  intended  breach  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  mar- 
riage. It  comes  in  the  middle  of  a  series  of  citations  and  ex- 
communications, all  aimed  at  offenders  of  that  class,  and  among 
which  a  merely  political  prohibition  would  be  strangely  out  of 
place.  M.  Licquet,  like  Mr.  Stapleton,  appeals  to  the  silence  of  the 
Pope  as  to  the  motive  of  the  prohibition.     This  silence  is  a  diffi- 
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culty  according  to  any  view,  but  it  is  a  greater  difficulty  according 
to  M.  Licquet's  yiew  than  according  to  any  other.  The  actual  reason 
is  not  minutely  specified,  but  the  position  of  the  prohibition  in  the 
acts  of  the  Council  is  enough  to  show  its  general  nature. 

William  then,  I  hold,  married  the  widow  of  Gerbod.  In  choosing 
a  widow  for  hb  bride,  he  only  acted  like  several  other  great 
men  of  his  century.  Eadmund,  Cnut,  Harold,  all  married  widows. 
Cnut  and  Harold  married  the  widows  of  Kings  whom  they  had 
helped  to  deprive  of  their  kingdoms.  But  the  case  which  most 
exactly  forestalled  William  happened  Just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  in  the  person  of  Matilda's  maternal  grandfather,  King 
Robert.  That  most  devout  of  Kings  uncanonicaUy  married  his 
widowed  cousin  (see  vol.  i.  p.  453),  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
worried  by  ecclesiastical  censures  out  of  his  wife,  and  well  nigh  out 
of  his  life  also.  William  characteristically  stood  his  ground,  and 
gained  his  point  in  the  end  in  the  teeth  of  Prior,  Archbishop,  Pope, 
and  Council. 

The  date  of  the  marriage  is  not  given  by  any  of  the  Norman 
writers.  They  all  do  their  best  to  slur  over  the  delays  and  difficul- 
ties about  the  marriage,  and  they  would  fain  have  us  believe  that 
Matilda  was  won  as  soon  as  wooed.  The  date  1053  comes  from 
the  Tours  Chronicle  (Bouquet,  xi.  348),  and  in  default  of  any 
better  authority,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  do  otherwise  than  accept 
it.  It  also  falls  in  singularly  well,  as  Mr.  Stapleton  suggests,  with 
the  date  of  the  captivity  of  Pope  Leo  (see  above,  p.  91).  Another 
date,  1047,  is  given  in  the  late  Chronicle  of  Saint  Bavon  (Corp. 
Chron.  Fland.  i.  552,  "  Wilhelmus  Dux  Normannise,  uxorem  duxit 
Mathildem  filiam  Balduini  comitis  Flandrise,  quae  postea  peperit 
ei  Wilhelmum,  postmodum  Kegem  ADglise").  But  this  date  can- 
not be  accepted,  as  it  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  prohibition  of 
the  marriage  in  1049.  ^^  ^^  been  sometimes  said  (see  Bouet,  p. 
8)  that  Orderic  (484  C)  fixes  the  marriage  in  1063,  and  it  has 
thence  been  inferred  that  the  marriage  was  repeated  after  Lanfranc 
had  come  back  with  the  dispensation.  But  the  words  of  Orderic 
do  not  really  fix  the  marriage  to  1063.  He  has  been  speaking  of 
the  death  of  Geoffrey  Martel  and  other  matters,  and  places  the  death 
of  Geoffrey  in  1060  or  1061.  He  then,  in  his  usual  fashion,  takes 
the   opportunity  to  enlarge  on  the  greatness  and   prosperity  of 
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Normandy  and  its  Duke  about  this  time,  and  goes  on  to  tell  us  of 
his  wife  and  children.  But  there  is  nothing  bearing  on  the  date 
of  the  marriage. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Chronicle  of  Tours,  the  only  one 
which  gives  the  date  of  the  marriage,  adds  a  most  strange  tale  about 
William's  courtship; 

"  Tunc  Quillelmus  Dux  NormanniaB  Mathildem,  filiam  Balduini, 
Comitis  FlandrisB,  duxit  in  uxorem,  in  hunc  modum.  Quum  ipsa 
a  patre  suo  de  sponso  recipiendo  esepius  rogaretur,  eique  Quillelmus 
NormannisB  a  patre  suo,  qui  eum  longo  tenvpore  niUrierat,  prse  aliis 
laudaretur,  respondit,  numquam  nothum  recipere  se  maritum.  Quo 
audito,  Quillelmus  Dux  clam  apud  Brugis,  ubi  puella  morabatur, 
cum  pauds  accelerate  eamque  regredieutem  ab  ecclesid  pugnis,  cal- 
cibus,  et  calcaribus  yerberat  et  castigat,  sicque  ascenso  equo  eum  suis 
in  patriam  remeat  Quo  facto,  puella  dolens  ad  lectum  decubat,  ad 
quam  pater  veniens,  illam  de  sponso  recipiendo  interrogat  et  re- 
quirit,  qu8B  respondens  dicit,  se  nunquam  habere  maritum  nisi 
Quillelmum  Ducem  Normannise  quod  et  factum  esf — Chron. 
Turon.  Bouquet,  xi.  348. 

This  tale  is  found  also  in  the  French  riming  Chronicle  of  Philip 
de  Mouskes,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  (ii.  174,  ed.  Brussels, 
1838).     Matilda  is  thus  described ; 

"...  11  Quens  de  Flandres  avoit         Et  moult  estoit  bide  et  vallans 
Une  fille  qui  moult  eavoit^  Sage  oourtoise  et  bien  parlans.** 

(v.  16902.) 

To  the  first  offer  of  marriage  her  answer  is  thus  given ; 

**  La  demoiflelle  vint  avant  JPaim  mious  estre  lumne  vel^ 

Si  leur  respondi  maintenant  Que  jou  soie  a  bastart  domi^.** 

(v.  16932.) 

William  then  goes  to  Lille ; 


Tout  .droit  i  Lille  vint  i  jour 
U  la  puciele  ert  a  sejour.** 


Matilda  is  throughout  called  "  puciele  "  and  "  demoiselle."  William 
then  kicks  and  beats  her,  much  as  in  the  story  in  the  Tours 
Chronicle,  and  her  consent  is  given  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  tale  is  that  it  is  evidently  a 
myth  which  has  fastened  itself  upon  William  in  several  forms,  and, 
I  suspect,  on   Harold   also.     The   story  of  William  beating    or 
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kicking  his  wife  is,  in  two  accounts,  transferred  from  the  b^^inning 
of  their  married  life  to  the  end.  William  of  Malmesbury  (iiL  273) 
tells,  without  believing  it,  a  tale  that  William  in  his  later  days 
forsook  his  old  chaste  manner  of  life  {"  non  desint  qui  ganniant 
eum  ccdibatui  antiquo  renunci&sse  quum  r^ia  potestas  aocreviaset " 
— the  same  singular  use  of  the  word  ccel^  spoken  of  in  toL  iL  pp. 
382,  527),  and  took  a  concubine,  the  daughter  of  a  priest.  Matilda, 
in  her  jealousy,  had  the  girl  ham-strung  {*^  per  satellitem  succiso 
poplite  Matildis  sustulerit "),  a  tale  which  seems  to  be  taken  from 
the  story  of  King  Eadwig's  wife  or  mistress — (Osbem  or  Eadmer, 
Vit.  Od.  Ang.  Sacr.  ii  84).  On  this  Matilda  is  beaten  to  death  with 
a  bridle  (^'illam  ad  mortem  freeno  equi  csesam"),  whether  by  her 
husband's  own  hand  or  not  is  not  distinctly  said.  Now  this  stoiy 
is  clearly  the  same  as  Snorro's  story  (Johnstone,  217 ;  Laing^  iii. 
94)  how,  when  William  was  setting  out  for  England,  his  wiie  came 
to  speak  to  him,  perhaps  to  keep  him  back,  on  which,  being 
mounted,  he  struck  her  with  his  heel,  so  that  the  spur  ran  into  her 
breast^  and  she  died  ("  Enn  er  hann  b&  |>at,  |^  laust  hann  til  hennar 
med  haelinom,  oc  setti  sporan  fyri  bri<5st  henni,  svo  at  4  kaf  stdd, 
fell  hon  vid  oc  feck  bana'').  And  this  again,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, is  the  same  as  William  of  Jumi^es*  story  (yii.  35)  of  Harold 
kicking  his  mother  when  she  prayed  him  not  to  go  forth  to  battle 
(see  p.  438).  The  tale  of  a  King  kicking  or  beating  his  wife  or 
mother  was  afloat,  and  it  was  easy  to  fill  the  blank  with  the  name 
of  either  William  or  Harold. 

One  more  point  is  suggested  to  me  by  the  charge  against  Wil- 
liam's chastity,  brought  in  the  last  paragraph.  Genealogists,  local 
antiquaries,  and  romance-writers  are  fond  of  calling  the  well-known 
William  Peverel  of  Domesday  a  natural  son  of  the  Conqueror.  For 
this  assertion  I  know  of  no  authority,  except  a  statement  in  Dug- 
dale's  Baronage  (i.  436)  which  is  said  to  come  "  ex  Coll.  R.  Gl. 
S." — that  is  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald.  We  are  there  told 
that  Ranulf  Peverel  "  married  the  daughter  of  Ingelric,  founder  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Saint  Martin  le  Grand  in  the  city  of 
London,  who  had  been  a  concubine  to  William  Duke  of  Normandy," 
and  that  William  Peverel  was  "begotten  on  her  by  the  same 
Duke  before  the  Conquest  of  this  realm."  The  uncorroborated 
assertions  of  a  herald  are  not  materials  for  history. 

Of  the  still  wilder  notion  that  Thomas  of  Bayeux,  Archbishop  of 
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York,  was  a  natural  son  of  Uie  Conqueror  I  shall  speak  in  my  next 
Yolume. 

The  mention  of  Matilda  suggests  the  name  of  her  aunt  Judith, 
the  wife  of  Tostig,  who  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  her  sister  (see 
Tol.  iL  p.  132).   The  Biographer  of  Eadward  (404)  distinctly  speaks 
of  her  as  the  sister  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth,  and  moreover  as  the  niece 
of  Eadward.     ''Tostinus  sortitus  est  uxorem  Juthittam,  neptem 
ipsius  clarissimi   Regis  iEdwardi,   et  sororem  prsedicti   Comitis 
Baldewini/'    This  statement  is  opposed  to  that  of  Florence  (105 1), 
who  speaks  of  Judith  as  Baldwin's  daughter,  and  two  passages  of 
Orderic.     In  one  place  (638  C)  he  reckons  the  daughters  of  Baldwin 
and  Adela  as  "Mathildis  Begina  Anglorum  et  Juditha,  Tostici 
ducis  uxor/*     Elsewhere  (49a  D,  see  p.  304)  he  says  of  William 
and  Toetig, ''  duas  sorores,  per  quas  amicitia  saepe  recalescehat,  in 
conjugio  habehant.'*     Orderic  is  followed  by  Alberic  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who  giyes  (p.  98)  Baldwin  and  Adela  three  sons, 
Baldwin,  Bobert^  and  Philip,  and  two  daughters,  '^  Judith,  quam 
nux>sit  Tosticus  comes  Nordanubriorum  in  Angli^  et  Mathildem 
prsedictam  Normannorum  ducissam."     She  is  also  called  Baldwin's 
daughter  by  two  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  record  her 
second  marriage  with  Duke  Welf  of  Bavaria.     Botho  in  his  Hcture 
Chronicle  of  Brunswick  (Leibnitz,  iii.  325)  says  of  Baldwin  (whom 
by  the  way  he  confounds  with  his  son,  marrying  him  to  Richilda 
instead  of  Adela)  that  he  had  "  eyne  dochter  de  het  Jutta,  de  nam 
Konigh  Heroden  in  EngelarU,  dar  wart  se  geheten  Wichanda,  do 
nam  se  dar  na  Hertoghen  Wolpy  den  olden  in  Beyeren."     The 
honest  Nether-Dutch  is  pleasant  to  read,  but  it  is  strange  to  make 
Judith  the  wife  of  Harold — degraded  into  Herod — instead  of  Tostig. 
But  Botho  repeats  the  statement  in  p.  327,  nor  does  he  stand  alone 
in  it.     In  Arenpeck's  Bavarian  Chronicle  (Leibnitz,  iii.  661)  we 
read  of  Welf,  how  ''  accepit  R^nam  Angliae,  tunc  viduam,  filiam 
scilicet  Balduini  nobilissimi  comitis  FlandrisB,  Juditham,in  uxorem.'* 
These  accounts  are  of  course  simply  amusing,  but  we  shall  presently 
see  that,  as  for  their  chief  blunders,  they  sin  in  decent  company. 

Florence  then  and  Orderic  are  the  only  early  authorities  who 
call  Judith  a  daughter  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth.  And  the  authority  of 
Orderic  is  lessened  by  a  manifest  error  which  he  has  fallen  into 
with  regard  to  Baldwin's  fiEimily.    He  makes  him  (526  C)  the  fiftther 
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of  Udo,  Archbishop  of  Trier,  who  was  really  the  son  of  Connt 
Eberhard  of  Nellenberg  (Gest.  Trev.  ap.  Pertz,  viii.  183).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Genealogy  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  (Corp.  Chron. 
Fland.  i.  86;  Pertz,  ix.  318)  distinctly  calls  Matilda  Baldwin's 
only  daughter.  Baldwin  married  Adela  ^'genuitque  ex  eSi  duos 
filios,  Balduinum  Montensem  et  Robertum  Frisonem,  et  muun 
filiam  nomine  Mathildem/'  We  now  fall  back  on  our  own  writers 
and  remember  that  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (1051)  called  Judith 
only  the  '*mage"  of  Baldwin,  while  Eadward's  Biographer  (pp. 
404,  424)  distinctly  called  her  his  "  soror."  We  now  turn  to  the 
Saxon  Annalist,  and,  among  some  wild  stories,  we  find  the  same 
kindred  distinctly  asserted.  Judith,  as  before,  is  Harold's  widow. 
Welf  of  Bavaria  (Pertz,  vi.  764)  "duxit  viduam  Haroldi  ducts 
Anglorum  [see  above,  p.  226]  Judihtam  nomine."  But  in  an  earlier 
passage  we  read  (vi.  694),  '*  Hujus  Haroldi  conjux,  amUa  Rodherti 
eomiUis  de  Flandrid,  ex  cognatione  beat!  Ethmundi  Regis  fuit." 

Here,  comparing  this  passage  with  the  Biographer,  we  may  find 
the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  The  Biographer  says  that  Judith  was 
Baldwin's  sister  and  Eadward's  niece,  which  last  statement  at  first 
seems  very  puzzling.  The  Saxon  Annalist,  evidently  writing  quite 
independently,  calls  her  the  aunt  of  Baldwin's  son  Robert,  and  also 
calls  her  a  kinswoman  of  Eadward  (we  should  of  course  read 
Ethi^ardi  for  Ethmundi).  That  is,  she  was  a  daughter  of  Count 
Baldwin  the  Bearded  by  his  Norman  wife,  the  daughter  of  Richard 
the  Good.  She  thus  exactly  answers  all  the  descriptions.  She 
is  sister  of  Baldwin  of  Lisle,  aunt  of  Robert  the  Frisian,  and  she 
is,  in  a  vague  sense,  niece  of  Eadward,  that  is,  daughter  of  his 
first  cousin.     The  pedigree  stands  thus  ; 

Richard  the  Fearless. 


I 1 

^theb*ed  =  Emma  Richard  the  Good  =  Judith. 


I 

Eadward.  daughter  »  Baldwin  =  Odgiva. 

Tostig  =  Judith  =  Welf.       Baldwin  «  Adela. 

I H . 

Baldwin.       Robert.       Matilda. 

Judith  would  thus  be,  not  Matilda's  sister  but  her  aunt,  an  aunt 
however  possibly  younger  than  herself.  Odgiva,  the  first  wife 
of  Baldwin  the  Bearded,  died  in  1031.  His  daughter  by  the 
Nonnan  princess,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  could  not  be  bom  before 
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1032  or  1033.     Matilda,  the  daughter  of  parents  married  in  1027, 
may  well  have  been  older. 

We  haye  here,  I  think,  another  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Biographer  in  matters  coming  within  his  own  province,  and  that  in 
a  case  where  his  statement  seemed,  at  first  sight,  puzzling  and 
suspicious.  I  do  not  however  know  why  he  calls  her  Fausta,  or 
why  the  Brunswick  picture-chronicler  calls  her  Wichanda.  Judith 
was  an  obvious  name  for  her,  being  that  of  her  maternal  grand- 
mother the  wife  of  Duke  Kichard.  Possibly,  as  Miss  Tonge 
suggests  (Christian  Names,  ii.  345),  this  Hebrew  name,  in  its  form 
of  Jutta^  may  have  got  confounded  with  the  Northern  Gytha. 


^  NOTE  P.  p.  103. 

The  Quarrel  akd  Eecokciliation  of  William  and 

Lanf&anc. 

Two  different  stories  are  told  of  the  cause  which  led  to  William's 
order  for  the  banishment  of  Lanfranc,  which  led  to  the  closer  friend- 
ship between  them.  In  the  story  in  Lanfranc's  Life  (287  Giles)  the 
story  is  told  as  I  have  given  it  in  the  text.  The  Duke's  wrath 
is  kindled  because  of  Lanfranc's  opposition  to  his  marriage; 
'^Mandat  ut  monasterio  exturbetur,  patri&  discedat,  Lanfrancus. 
Nee  motus  animi  sui  hie  vindictd  sedare  valens,  mandavit  juris 
monasterii  villam,  qusB  parous  dicitur,  flammis  excidi."  (On  the 
word  Parky  see  Earle,  Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  323.)  And  in  page 
288  we  read,  "Hujus  tarn  improvidsB  jussionis  caussam  agunt, 
quod  idem  Lanfrancus  contradicebat  nuptiis  filisB  comitis  Flandri®, 
quam  ipse  sibi  dux  copulaverat  in  matrimonio,  quia  proximi  camis 
consanguinitate  jungebatur.''  (So  Chron.  Becc.  198.)  This  story 
goes  on  to  say  how  the  banished  Prior  set  out  on  a  horse  which 
went  on  three  legs,  because  the  house  had  none  that  was  better 
("  quia  melior  non  habebatur,  tripes  equus  quarto  pede  inutili  illi 
tribuitur ''),  and  accompanied  by  one  servant.  He  meets  the  Duke ; 
'*  Protinus  qua  iUe  discedebat  duci  obvius  venienti  appropinquans." 
The  meeting  may  have  been  accidental,  or  Lanfranc  may  have  gone 
by  a  way  where  he  was  likely  to  meet  William,  but  I  cannot  think, 
with  Dr.  Hook  (ii.  93),  that ''  Lanfranc  directed  his  steps  to  Rouen, 
where  he  probably  had  been  sunmioned  to  appear  before  the  duke." 
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The  lame  horse — the  narrator  quite  enters  into  the  joke-— bows  liis 
head,  and  his  rider  salutes  the  Duke ;  ''  Eqno  per  singalos  pessos 
caput  ad  terram  submittente,  dominum  salutat."  William  at  first 
turns  away,  but  presently  listens.  Lanfranc  b^^s  with  a  joke ; 
he  is  obeying  William  by  going  out  of  his  dominions  as  £ut  as 
he  can ;  he  would  go  faster,  if  the  Duke  would  give  him  a  better 
horse.  William  laughs,  and  asks  whether  any  criminal  before  had 
ever  ventured  to  ask  a  present  of  his  judge.  The  Duke  is  Curly 
won  over,  Lanfranc  makes  his  speech,  and  all  is  soon  settled. 

A  quite  different  account  of  the  reconciliation  of  Lanfranc  to  the 
Duke,  or  rather  of  his  first  introduction  to  him,  is  given  -in  two 
passages  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gfest.  Pont  38  and  150), 
one  in  the  Life  of  Lanfranc  himself,  the  other  in  that  of  Herfast, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Thetford.  William's  chapli^ps  stir  him  up 
against  Lanfranc,  because  he  had  mocked  the  ignorance  of  one  of 
their  number.  The  Duke  orders  him  to  leave  Normandy,  but  he 
goes  to  court,  obtains  an  interview  with  the  Duke,  and  speedily 
wins  his  favour.  In  the  second  account  it  appears  that  the  chaplain 
mocked  at  was  Herfast  himself,  who  came  to  Lanfranc's  school  with 
great  pomp.  Lanfranc  then  makes  a  mock  of  his  ignorance ;  ^*  Ex 
primS  coUoquutione  intelligens  quam  prope  nihil  sciret,  abeceda- 
rium  ipsi  expediendum  apposuit,  ferociam  hominis  Italidt  faceti^ 
illudens."  The  order  for  banishment  then  follows.  Lanfranc,  some- 
what oddly,  goes  to  court  to  ask  for  provisions  for  his  journey  ("Quum 
ad  curiafn  commeatum  petit urus  venisset ").  Then  comes  the  story 
of  the  lame  horse,  and  the  Duke  is  won  over  to  Lanfranc,  mainly 
through  the  intercession  of  William  Fitz-Osbem.  There  is  no 
mention  of  Lanfranc's  opposition  to  the  marriage. 

This  story  about  the  chaplain  may  be  true ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  first  that  Lanfranc  was  already  known  to  the  Duke, 
secondly  that  the  main  ground  of  ofTence  was  the  opposition  to  the 
marriage. 

NOTE  Q.   p.  III. 
The  Childben  of  William  and  Matilda. 

About  the  number  and  order  of  the  sons  of  William  and  Matilda 
there  is  no  doubt.  They  were  Robert,  Richard,  William,  and 
Henry.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Richard  was  second  in  order.     He 
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is  always  put  so  in  the  lists,  and  Orderic  (573  C)  expressly  calls 
him  "RicardoB,  filios  ejus,  qui  post  Rodbertum  natus  faerat." 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  most  have  been  speaking  hastiljf  when 
(iii.  254)  he  called  him  "  the  fourth  son." 

Bat  about  the  daughters,  their  number,  names,  and  order,  the 
statements  are  most  contradictory.  I  will  first  of  all  set  forth 
the  different  accounts  of  the  early  writera. 

All  that  William  of  Poitiers  tells  us  (120)  is  that  two  brother 
Elings  of  Spain  sought  for  a  daughter  of  William  in  marriage, 
whose  name  is  not  given,  and  that  they  greatly  disputed  about  her. 
Of  the  promise  or  offer  of  a  daughter  to  Harold  he  says  nothing 
directly,  though  he  alludes  to  it  in  a  later  passage  (145). 

William  of  Jumi^s  (vii.  21)  only  says  that  William  had  four 
daughters,  without  giving  their  names.  His  continuator  (viiL  34) 
also  reckons  up  four.  First  ("primogenita"),  Cecily,  Abbess  of 
Caen.  Second,  Constance,  wife  of  Alan  Fergant  of  Britanny. 
Third,  Adelaide  [Adeb'dis],  who  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  died 
unmarried  (''Heraldo  proditori  ante  bellum  Anglicum  sponsata, 
Bed,  illo  dignft  mort«  mulctato,  nulli  nupta,  vii^go  jam  nubilis 
obiit").     Fourth,  Adela,  wife  of  Stephen  of  Blois. 

Orderic  gives  no  less  than  four  lists.  The  first  time  (484  D)  he 
simply  gives  the  names  of  four  daughters,  Adeliza,  Constance,  Cecily, 
and  Hadala.  The  second  time  (512  D)  the  number  is  raised  to 
five,  and  the  names  are  Agatha,  Constance,  Adeliza,  Adela,  and 
Cecily.  The  third  time  (573  C)  he  gives  little  biographies  of 
four  daughters,  ist,  Agatha,  betrothed  first  to  ECarold,  then  to 
Amfurcius  [Alfonso]  of  Gallicia,  but  who  died  a  virgin.  2nd, 
Adelaide  [Adelidis],  who  lived,  seemingly  as  a  nun,  under  the  care 
of  Roger  of  Beaumont  ("  Adelidis  pulcherrima  virgo  jam  nubilis 
devote  Deo  se  commendavit,  et  sub  tutel&  Rogeri  de  Bellomonte 
sancto  fine  quievit ").  3rd,  Constance,  wife  of  Alan  Fergant  [Fer- 
gannus].  4th,  Adela,  wife  of  Stephen.  The  fourth  time  (638  D) 
he  gives  a  mere  list,  with  the  same  names  as  in  the  second  but  in  a 
different  order,  Agatha,  Adeliza,  Constance,  Adela,  and  Cecily.  He 
also  (511  A)  says  that  a  daughter  of  William,  whose  name  he  does 
not  mention,  was  promised  in  marriage  to  Earl  Eadwine. 

William  of  Kalmesbury  (iii.  276)  says  expressly  that  William 
had  five  daughters,  ist,  Cecily  the  Abbess,  who  was  living 
when  he  wrote — ^he  wrote  therefore  before  1126.     2nd,  Constance. 
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3rd,  Adela.  Of  two  others  be  did  not  know  the  names  ("  duanim 
nomina  excideront "),  one  betrothed  to  Harold,  the  second  to 
Alfonso,  but  both  of  whom  died  unmarried. 

Wace  (9650)  knows  only  two  daughters,  ''£le"  and  Abbees 
Cecily.  Ele  is  (10821)  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  is  afterwards 
married  to  Count  Stephen. 

Lastly,  in  Domesday  (49)  we  find  incidental  mention  of  a  daughter 
Matilda.  Her  chamberlain  Qeoffirey  {**  Qoisfridus  Camerarius  filisB 
Begis")  had  lands  in  Hampshire,  which  he  held  ^'de  R^e  W.  pro 
servitio  quod  fecit  Mathildi  ejus  filise.''  She  is  also  mentioned 
in  an  encyclic  letter  of  the  nuns  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen 
(Mabillon,  Ann.  Ord.  Ben.  y.  690)  along  with  her  mother  Matilda 
and  her  sisters  Adelaide  and  Constance,  as  one  for  whom  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  are  asked. 

Now  of  all  these,  Cecily,  Constance,  and  Adela  need  give  us  no 
trouble  here.  The  history  of  all  three  is  well  known,  and  will 
come  in  its  proper  place.  But  about  the  others,  the  contradictions 
are  great  The  names  Adelidis  and  Adeliza  are  doubtless  the  same. 
We  have  then  these  statements. 

1.  Adeliza  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  died  unmarried.  (Cont. 
Will.  Gem.) 

2.  Adeliza  died  unmarried  under  the  care  of  Roger  of  Beaumont 
(Ord.  Vit) 

3.  Agatha  was  betrothed,  first  to  Harold  and  then  to  Alfonso, 
but  died  unmarried.     (lb.) 

4.  A  nameless  daughter  betrothed  to  Harold  died  unmarried. 
(Will.  Malms.) 

5.  A  nameless  daughter  betrothed  to  Alfonso  died  unmarried.  (lb.) 

6.  A  nameless  daughter  was  betrothed  to  Eadwine.     (Ord.  Vit) 

7.  Matilda  appears  without  a  history.     (Domesday.) 

The  first  question  is  whether  the  daughter  betrothed  to  Harold 
and  the  daughter  betrothed  to  Alfonso  are  the  same.  Orderic 
stands  alone  in  making  them  the  same.  On  the  whole,  the  balance 
of  evidence  geems  to  me  to  lie  the  other  way.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  Adeliza  who  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  and  that  it  was 
another  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  the  Spanish  King.  Indeed 
they  cannot  be  the  same,  if  we  accept  the  statement  which  William 
of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238)  puts  into  Harolds  mouth  in  the  course 
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of  the  messages  which  passed  between  him  and  William,  namely 
that  the  maiden  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  had  died  before 
his  election  to  the  Grown  ("liberatum  se  sacramento  asserens,  quod 
filia  ejus  quam  desponderat  citra  nubiles  annos  obierat ").  I  am 
sorry  nevertheless  to  give  up  Orderic's  (573  C,  D)  very  pretty 
story,  which  recalls  (or  reverses)  the  well-known  ballad  of  the 
Spanish  Lady's  Love^  She  had  seen  and  loved  Harold,  and  pre- 
ferred death  rather  than  to  give  herself  to  another  and  an  unknown 
bridegroom.  But  there  is  also  the  difficulty  of  the  extreme  youth 
of  any  daughter  of  William  at  any  time  to  which  we  can  assign 
Harold's  visit.  I  cannot  think,  with  Baron  Maseres  (103),  that 
the  betrothed  of  Harold  was  Cecily. 

According  to  Wace,  the  Adeliza  or  Adelaide  betrothed  to  Harold 
was  the  same  as  Adela,  afterwards  Countess  of  Blois.  The  two 
names,  both  coming  from  the  add  or  c^Sd  root,  might  easily  be 
confounded,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  Harold's 
betrothed  had  been  on  the  one  hand  mistaken  for  the  betrothed 
of  Alfonso,  and  on  the  other  hand  divided  into  two,  Adela  and 
Adeliza.  But  all  the  other  accounts  seem  pointedly  to  distinguish 
between  Adela  and  tlie  betrothed  of  Harold,  whether  she  were 
called  Adeliza  or  not. 

I  need  not  discuss  the  theory  according  to  which  Mr.  Blaauw 
and  Mr.  Thorpe  (Lappenberg,  Norman  Kings,  215)  make  the 
Matilda  of  Domesday  the  same  as  Qundrada;  but  a  view  put  forth 
by  Mrs.  Qreen  (Princesses,  i.  16,  407),  who  has  gone  minutely  into 
the  matter,  is  better  worth  examining.  She  holds  that  Matilda 
and  Agatha  are  the  same,  that  the  name  of  Agatha  is  a  mistake  of 
Orderic,  that  this  is  the  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  Eladwine, 
and  that  the  story  of  her  attachment  to  Harold  arose  from  con- 
founding one  English  lover  with  another.  Again,  by  gaining  the 
three  or  four  years  between  the  visit  of  Harold  and  the  betrothal 
to  Eadwine,  the  difficulty  as  to  age  is  got  over.  Mrs.  Green's 
suggestion  is  at  least  ingenious.  But  I  do  not  see  the  evidence 
for  giving  the  name  Matilda  to  the  daughter  who  was  promised  to 
Eadwine. 

Mr.  Planch^  (Conqueror  and  his  Companions,  i.  86)  first  starts, 
and  then  himself  answers,  a  theory  according  to  which  Matilda  and 
Constance  are  the  same.  He  gives  exact  dates  for  the  births  of  all 
the  daughters,  which  I  am  unable  to  follow. 
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Abbot  Baldric,  in  his  yerses  addressed  to  Abbess  Cecily 
(Duch^ne,  Rer.  Franc,  iv.  274),  speaks  of  a  sister  of  the  Abbess^ 
who  was,  in  some  unexplained  way,  connected  both  with  Bayeux 
and  with  Angers.  Mrs.  Green  makes  her  also  the  same  as  Matilda. 
The  lines  are, 

**  Audi-vi  qxiamdam  te  detmulBse  sororem, 
CujuB  fiixna  meaa  aliquando  percuUt  aures. 
Namen  it  elApsiim,  vidiflse  tamen  ramixUBoar. 
Baiocensu  erat,  sed  tunc  erat  And^gavenas, 
Quam,  tibi  m  placeat^  no8tr&  de  parte  saluta* 
Atque  mihi  nomen  rescribe  tuumque  suumqae.*' 

As  neither  Abbot  Baldric  nor  William  of  Malmesbnry  could 
remember  the  names  of  William's  daughters,  I  miay  perhaps  be 
forgiven  if  I  leave  the  name  of  the  betrothed  of  Harold  undeter- 
mined. 

NOTE  R.  p.  116. 
The  Revolt  of  William  Busac. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  about  William  Busac  and  his 
revolt.  The  story  is  told  by  no  one  except  William  of  Jumi^es 
(vii.  20);  and,  as  he  seems  to  put  it  instead  of  the  far  better  known 
story  of  the  revolt  of  William  of  Arques,  which  he  tells  out  of  its 
place  (vii.  *j),  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  he  has  fallen  into 
some  confusion  between  the  two  revolts  and  the  two  Williams. 
But  he  tells  bis  tale  so  clearly  and  straightforwardly  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  it,  unless  it  can  be  shown  distinctly  to 
contradict  some  better  ascertained  piece  of  history. 

The  father  and  brothers  of  William  Busac,  as  described  by 
William  of  Jumi^ges,  are  all  well  known  persons.  But  William 
expresses  himself  inaccurately  when  he  says  (vii.  20)  that  Count 
William  of  Eu  was  an  **uterinu3  frater"  of  Richard  the  Gk)od. 
He  must  here  use  the  word  "uterinus"  vaguely  in  the  sense  of 
illegitimate ;  for  an  "  uterinus  frater,"  strictly  speaking,  of  Richard 
the  Good  would  mean,  not  a  natural  son  of  Richard  the  Fearless, 
but  a  son  of  Gunnor  by  some  father  other  than  Richard.  The 
only  question  is  as  to  the  time  when  Count  William  obtained  the 
grant  of  Eu,  and  whether  it  was  granted  by  his  half-brother 
Richard  the  Good  or  by  his  greatruephew  Duke  William.     The 
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following  passages  may  be  referred  to  on  this  point,  which  does 
not  greatly  concern  my  history.  Will  Qem.  iv.  i8,  vii.  2,  viii.  37; 
Stapleton,  i.  Ivi. ;  Koman  de  Rou,  6 123-62 15,  where  a  romantio 
story  is  told,  which  is  followed  by  Le  Boeuf,  Yille  d'Eo,  p.  28; 
and  Palgrave,  iii.  45. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  in  none  of  these  accounts  is  there  any 
mention  of  William  Busac  as  a  son  of  Count  William,  though 
there  is  of  his  brothers  Robert  and  HugL  Still  it  seems  hardly 
possible  wholly  to  reject  WiUiam's  existence  and  his  investitare 
with  the  County  of  Soissons,  which  is  so  clearly  asserted  by 
William  of  Jumi^ges,  and  which,  from  the  further  details  given 
in  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  must,  I  conceive,  rest  on  other 
authorities  which  I  have  not  at  hand.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
story  itself  is  that  it  seems  to  be  implied  throughout  that  the 
castle  of  Eu  was  in  the  possession  of  William  Busac  at  the  time  of 
his  revolt.  If  William  of  Jumi^ges  did  not  so  distinctly  make 
William  Busac  ^the  second  brother^ — ^'horum  medius"  between 
Robert  and  Hugh — ^I  should  have  been  inclined  to  think  that 
William  Busac  was  the  eldest  brother,  that  he  inherited  the 
county,  and  that  Robert  succeeded  to  it  on  William's  exile.  But 
this  view  seems  forbidden  by  the  words  ^'horum  medius ;"  and  we 
also  find  Robert's  name  with  the  title  of  "  Comes  de  Ou  "  attached 
to  a  charter  drawn  up  *^  tempore  quo  discordia  ccepit  inter  ipsum 
[comitem  Willelmum]  et  Henricum  Regem  Francorum."  (Cart, 
de  Saint  Bertin,  Paris,  1840,  p.  426.  The  signature  of  '^  Willelmua 
de  Ou,"  attached  to  an  earlier  charter  on  the  same  page,  belongs  of 
course  to  the  elder  William.)  We  must  suppose  then  that  William 
Busac  contrived  to  occupy  his  brother's  castle  by  some  underhand 
means  and  to  defend  it  against  the  Duke. 

m 

In  accepting  the  account  of  this  revolt  given  by  William  of 
Jumibges  I  do  not  profess  to  fix  its  exact  date,  or  to  add  any 
details  beyond  such  as  are  found  in  his  narrative.  From  the  point 
at  which  he  brings  in  the  story,  it  would  seem  to  have  happened 
between  the  affair  of  WiUiam  the  Warling  and  the  marriage  of 
Duke  William,  that  is,  between  1048  and  1053.  ^^^  ^  William 
of  Jumidges  puts  the  courtship  and  marriage  of  William  together  as 
if  there  had  been  no  delay  between  them  (see  above,  p.  85,  note  4)^ 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  means  to  fix  the  revolt  to  1049  or  there- 
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abouts.  At  any  rate,  the  place  which  I  have  given  to  it  in  mj 
narrative  seemed  to  me  the  natural  one  for  it,  as  it  is  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  events  which  is  carried  on  in  the  more  famous  revolt 
of  William  of  Arques,  namely  insurrections  in  Normandy  abetted 
by  the  King  of  the  French. 

The  way  in  which  the  story  of  William  Busac  is  treated  by 
modem  writers  is  curious.  See  Licquet,  iL  126;  La  Butte,  Histoire 
des  Dues  de  Normandie,  i.  246,  249 ;  and  the  local  historian  of  Eu, 
M.  Le  Boeuf,  p.  30.  A  still  more  amazing  account  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Koscoe's  Life  of  William  the  Conqueror,  p.  89,  for  which 
it  would  be  well  to  give  some  more  definite  authority  than 
'^  Walsingham ;  Wace ;  Chron.  Sax. ;  Chron  de  Nor. ;  W.  Malms. ; 
Mazeres." 

But  the  wanderings  of  smaller  writers  will  not  seem  wonderful, 
when  we  read  the  strange  and  contradictory  statements  made  by 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  which  I  feel  sure  would  not  have  been  found 
in  any  but  a  posthumous  work  of  that  great  scholar.  He  first  (p.  50) 
tells  us  of  Count  Robert  and  his  services  at  Mortemer,  and  of 
"  Robert's  son  William  (in  France  called  William  Busac),  enriched, 
like  his  father,  by  the  spoils  of  th6  Anglo-Saxon,  and  who  came 
to  a  fearful  end."  William  Busac  is  here  confounded  with  his 
nephew  William  "  de  Owe,"  son  of  Count  Robert,  who  was  blinded 
and  mutilated  by  William  Rufus  in  1096  (see  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno, 
and  Palgrave,  iv.  420).  In  a  later  passage  (iii.  224)  we  read, 
"William,  sumamed  Busac,  second  son  of  William,  Count  of 
Arques,  now  revolted  against  the  Duke."  If  Sir  Francis  had 
written  or  dictated  in  Latin,  I  should  have  thought  that  "  Arcensis" 
had  been  substituted  for  "  Aucensis,"  by  the  same  editorial  proems 
which  took  "Lagam  Regis  Eadwardi"  to  be  a  misprint  for 
"legem." 

William  was  succeeded  in  the  county  of  Soissons  by  his  sons 
John  and  Reginald,  after  whom  the  county  passed  to  the  de- 
scendants of  his  daughter  Ramentrude,  wife  of  Ivo  of  Nesle. 
Another  son,  Manasses,  was  in  1092  chosen  Bishop  of  Cambray 
by  the  citizens  in  opposition  to  the  clergy,  and  was  translated  to 
Soissons  in  1103  (see  Gest.  Epp.  Cam.  Pertz,  vii.  504). 
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NOTE  S.   p.  120. 
The  Revolt  op  William  op  Abques. 

There  is  a  singular  difference  among  our  authorities  as  to  the 
date  of  the  revolt  of  Count  William  of  Arques.  William  of  Poitiers, 
Orderic,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  put  it  at  the  point  where 
I  have  put  it  in  the  text.  But  in  William  of  Jumi^ges  and  Wace 
it  comes  much  earlier,  immediately  after  Duke  William's  recovery 
of  Falaise  &om  Thurstan  Goz  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  203),  some  years  earlier 
than  the  battle  of  Yal-^s-dunes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  later 
date  is  the  right  one.  In  the  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers,  the 
story  comes  in  in  what  is  evidently  its  natural  order,  immediately 
before  the  French  invasion  of  1054.  The  personal  action  of  the 
Duke  himself,  now  evidently  in  full  manhood,  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  earlier  date,  as  does  also  the  prominent  position  of  G-uy- 
Qeoffirey  of  Poitiers,  who  in  1044  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  622)  was 
"parvulus."  The  story  is  also  fixed  to  1053  ^7  *^®  death  of 
Ingelram  of  Ponthieu  and  the  succession  of  his  brother  Guy.  See 
Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii,  752.  At  the  earlier  date  the  elder 
Ingelram  was  reigning. 

Besides  this  difference  in  date,  the  narratives  of  William  of 
Poitiers  and  of  Wace  differ  a  good  deal  in  the  order  of  events, 
though  I  do  not  see  any  further  contradiction  between  the  two 
versions.  I  have  therefore,  while  forming 'my  narrative  mainly  on 
that  of  William  of  Poitiers,  not  scrupled  to  bring  in  some  touches 
of  detail  &om  Wace  which  seemed  to  bear  marks  of  authenticity. 

In  the  order  which  I  have  followed,  Duke  William  requires 
his  imcle  to  surrender  his  castle,  and  he  himself  puts  a  garrison 
in  it.  The  garrison  then  restore  the  castle  to  William  of  Arques, 
who  openly  revolts.  Duke  William  hears  the  news  at  Yalognes, 
he  hastens  to  Arques,  meets  a  party  of  loyalists  from  Rouen,  fights 
a  party  of  the  rebels  before  the  gates  of  the  castle,  and  then 
blockades  it.  He  then  leaves  the  blockading  force  under  Walter 
Giffard.  King  Henry  comes  to  help  William  of  Arques,  and  he 
falls  into  an  ambush,  where  Count  Ingelram  is  slain  and  Hugh 
Bardulf  taken  prisoner.  The  King  retires ;  the  Duke  returns ; 
William  of  Arques  surrenders  the  castle,  and  the  other  posts  in 
Normandy  held  by  the  French  are  siureDdered  aIflo« 

VOL.  III.  7  - 
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The  aooonntB  in  Williain  of  Jamifeges  and  in  Waoe  leave  ont  the 
occupation  of  the  casde  by  the  Duke  and  its  betrayal  to  the  Count 
of  Arques.  They  say  that  the  Duke,  suspecting  his  unde,  mim- 
moned  him  to  his  presence,  which  summons  Count  William  declined 
to  obey,  and  openly  rebelled  ("Quern  Dux  a  sui  yeaanift  niteni 
ayellere,  ad  exhibendum  sibi  obeequium  p«r  l^gatoa  jonit  eott 
yenira  Sed  ille  higusmodi  l^gationem  habens  oontemptui,  magnft 
cum  fiduoi&  ad  resistendum  se  mumiit  et  armavit"  WiU.  Gem. 
Til.  7).  Wace  transfers  the  hasty  ride  from  the  CAtentin  firom  the 
first  to  the  second  appearance  of  Duke  William  before  AitjueiL 
William  of  Poitiers  again  makes  William  reach  Arques  with  six 
followirsy  all  the  others  who  had  started  from  Yalognea  baying 
ftiled  to  keep  up  with  his  pace.  He  there  meets  the  reinforoement 
of  three  hundred  from  Bouen.  Waoe  makes  him  reach  Arques 
abadntely  alone  (t.  8699); 

"  tultiB  m  g«nte  ^en  menreiDa  Ne  noli  ne  pot  o  U  yenir, 

K«  dt  rf  loliig  rf  tost  Tint  Ik:         De  oals  qol  2k  YaluigiiM  ftmnt 
NqIs  De  1*611  pot  2k  U  toib,  E  d^  YaluigiiM  od  U  ■'eanonnt.'* 

His  is  an  evident  exaggeration,  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  events. 
Bad  William  reached  Arques  absolutely  alone,  in  the  state  of  things 
conceived  by  William  of  Poitiers,  he  must  have  &llen  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  But,  while  Wace  transposes  the  two  marches  of 
William,  Orderic  (657  B)  rolls  the  two  into  one.  In  his  story 
William's  first  appearance  comes  after  King  Henry  and  Count 
Ingelram  have  entered  the  country.  He  hears  of  them  at  Valognes; 
he  sends  on  a  picked  force,  and  then  follows  himself  with  his  main 
army.  The  former  ("  prsBCursores  mei ")  meet  Ingelram,  and  defeat 
and  kill  him  before  William  reaches  Arques  at  all.  But  though 
I  think  that  Wace  has  transposed  the  order  of  events,  I  have  not 
scrupled  to  draw  several  details  of  the  ride  from  him,  and  to  accept 
Valognes  as  the  starting-point.  The  other  writers  only  mention  the 
Gdtentin  generally.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  Wace  may  have 
been  thinking  of  William's  former  ride  from  Valognes  (see  voL  ii. 
p.  246),  where  also  the  mention  of  Valognes  is  peculiar  to  himself. 
But,  if  William  was  likely  to  be  there  at  one  time,  he  was  likely  to 
be  there  at  another. 

The  mention  of  Saint  Aubin  as  the  place  of  the  ambush  also 
comes  frx)m  William  of  Jumifeges,  followed  by  Wace.     (I  am  sorry 
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that,  when  I  was  at  Arques,  I  forgot  to  explore  the  spot.)  I  have 
ventured  to  connect  this  mention  of  Saint  Aubin  with  that  which 
Orderic  gives  (606  B,  C)  of  Bichard  of  Hugleville's  resistance 
at  Saint  Aubin.  This  comes  in  a  genealogical  passage  where  the 
campaign  of  Arques  is  spoken  of  only  incidentally,  and  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  case  of  quite  independent  testimony  coinciding. 


NOTE  T.  p.  197. 

Thk  Aorbemsnt  betweek  William  and  Herbert  of 

Maine. 

I  HAVE  here  made  some  changes  in  the  text  which  have  been 
suggested  by  a  tract  by  Dr.  H.  Vattelet,  "  Der  Eonflikt  Yilhelms 
des  Eroberers  mit  seinem  sone  Robert  und  di  Nachfolge  im  Eng- 
lisch-Normannischen  Eeiche  im  lare  1087''  (Zurich,  1874;  I  keep 
the  writer's  own  spelling),  to  which  there  is  an  appendix,  '^Der 
Kampf  um  Maine  und  das  Ferhaltnis  Orderich  Vitals  zu  Yilhelm 
fon  Poitiers.''     The  writer  there  says  in  a  note, 

''  Fon  zeitgenossen  vi  auch  fon  spatem  sind  di  genealogischen 
ferhaltnisse  des  hauses  Maine  argunter  einander  gevorfen  vorden. 
Freeman,  Hist  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  iii.  199  sqq.,  macht  aus 
d^n  tauten  Herberts  schevestem  desselben." 

That  is  to  say,  I  take  Gersendis,  Paula,  and  Margaret  for 
daughters  of  Hugh  and  sisters  of  the  younger  Herbert.  So 
seemingly  does  Dr.  Vattelet  himself  when  he  says  (p.  40),  "  Her- 
bert hatte  aber  noch  di  unferheiratete  schvester  Margareta  hinter- 
lassen."  But  his  remarks  have  more  distinctly  called  my  attention 
to  the  contradictory  statements  on  this  point,  and  he  has  brought 
out  another  point  in  the  agreement  between  William  and  Herbert 
which  I  had  not  noticed  as  I  ought,  namely  that  Herbert  was  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  William. 

That  Margaret,  and  therefore  her  sisters,  were  daughters  of 
Hugh  and  sisters  of  the  younger  Herbert  seems  plain  &om  the 
language  of  William  of  Poitiers  (105);  "Germanam  Heriberto 
[Herebertil]  ex  partibus  Teutonum  siue  munificentiae  maximis 
impensis  adductam,  nato  suo  conjugare  decrevit,  ut  per  eam  ipse 
et  progeniti  ex  ipso,  jure  quod  null^  controversift  convelli  posset  vel 
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infirmari,  Hereberti  hiereditatem  posdderent  Bororiiii  et  nepotes.'* 
So  the  Contmoator  of  William  of  Juxnibges  (viiL  5)  says  there  ms 
a  plan  that  Helias  of  La  Fl^e  should  marry  ^filiam  ciyuadam 
eomitis  Langobardis,  neptem  yidelioet  Hereboti  quondam  Ceno- 
mannemriw  eomitis  ex  primogenitft  filift."    The  last  words  are  odd, 
and  the  iact  is  veiy  doubtful,  but  the  words  eould  only  have  been 
written  by  one  who  looked  on  Qersendis  as  a  sister  of  Herbert 
Orderic  (487  D),  though  he  makes  the  younger  Herbert  a  son  in- 
stead of  a  grandson  of  the  elder,  distinctly  calls  Maigaret  the  aister 
of  the  younger  Herbert  In  53  a  B  he  gives  the  whole  pedigree,  and 
records  the  marriage  of  Hugh  with  the  widow  of  Theobald,  and 
adds,  ''qu8e  filium  nomine  Herbertum  et  tree  filias  ei  peperit** 
He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  three  daughters  and  their  mar- 
riages.   In  683   0  he  certainly  speaks  of  "Margarita  Heiberti 
filia ;"  but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  here  forgot  that  Maigaret  was 
the  sister  and  not  the  daughter  of  the  younger  Herbert  than  that 
he  meant  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Herbert  Wake-Dog.     On 
the  other  hand  the  biographer  of  the  Cenomannian  Bishops  (Vet 
Ann.  *3i5)  ^ves  this  account  of  Qersendis ; 

"  Erat  uxor  ejusdem  marchisii  Qersendis  nomine,  filia  Herbert! 
Cenomannorum  illustrissimi  eomitis,  qui  vocatus  est  Evigila-canem: 
qu8B  primo  quidem  Tlieobaldo  dud  Campanile  in  matrimonium 
tradita,  sed  ab  eo,  repudio  interveniente,  discedens,  prse&ti  Athonis 
poBtmodum  fuerat  copulata  conjugio." 

This  comes  from  a  Cenomannian  writer,  who  might  therefore 
seem  to  be  better  authority  than  the  Norman  writers  j  but  it  is 
a  mere  obiter  dictwm  against  the  direct  statements  the  other  way. 
Moreover  the  biographer  (307'*')  implies  that  there  were  other 
children  of  Hugh  besides  Herbert,  who  would  doubtless  be  the 
younger  daughters  Paula  and  Maigaret,  as  G^rsendis  (see  p.  90) 
must  have  been  married  some  time  before  1049.  ^E^^i  ^ 
Margaret  and  her  sisters  were  daughters  of  the  elder  Herbert  and 
aunts  of  the  younger,  they  must  have  been  sisters  of  Biota,  who 
is  always  mentioned  quite  distinctly  from  them.  Also  the  age 
of  Margaret  agrees  with  her  being  the  sister  and  not  the  aunt  of 
Herbert  In  1061  she  was  too  young  to  be  married,  but  a 
daughter  of  Herbert  Wake-Dog,  who  died  in  1035,  must  have  been 
at  least  twenty-six  in  1061,  and  Qersendis,  whose  parents  were 
not  married  till  1051  at  the  earliest,  had  been  married  and  put 
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away  before  1049.  ^  ^^^  ^^  doubt  then  that  Margaret  was  a 
sister  and  not  an  aunt  of  Herbert.  Benott  (35790)  erroneously 
makes  her  only  his  half-sister ; 

''Herbert  avdt  une  soror 
Devera  sa  mhre;  esteit  Tieise." 

The  "  Tieise "  comes  from  some  misunderstanding  of  the  "  Teu- 
tonum  partes  "  in  William  of  Poitiers. 

I  do  not  know  why  Dr.  Vattelet  sends  Margaret,  while  still 
alive,  to  somewhat  strange  quarters  in  the  monastery  of  Fdcamp. 
"Veil  aber  Kobert  noch  nicht  heiratsfahig  ydr  und  damit  Sm 
Margareta  nicht  entginge  vurde  si  in  das  kl6ster  F^mp  geschikt." 
She  may  likely  enough  have  lived  in  the  palace,  but  hardly  in  the 
abbey,  though  she  was  certainly  buried  in  its  church  (see  above, 
p.  214). 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Vattelet  for  bringing 
out  clearly  what  I  ought  to  have  noticed,  namely  the  promise  of  a 
daughter  of  William — ^far  be  it  from  me  to  say  which  daughter 
— to  Herbert.  This  clearly  comes  out  in  the  passage  of  William 
of  Poitiers  quoted  in  p.  199,  note  2.  William  of  Ualmesbury, 
iii.  236,  speaks  to  the  same  effect ; 

"  Cenomanis  dudum  a  Martello  succensa,  et  domino  suo  Hugone 
privata,  tunc  nuper  aliquantulum  sub  Herberto  Hugonis  filio 
respiraverat :  qui,  ut  tutior  contra  Andegavensem  esset,  Willelmo  se 
roanibus  dederat,  in  ejus  fidelitatem  sacramento  juratus ;  prseterea 
filiam  ipsius  petierat  et,  desponderat,  qusB  priusquam  nubilibus 
amus  matura  conjugio  fierit,  ille  morbo  decessit." 


NOTE  U.  p.  227. 

The  Bequest  of  Eadwabd  to  William  and  the  Oath 

OF  Habold. 

The  oath  which,  as  William  alleged,  Harold  had  sworn  to  him, 
and  the  bequest  which,  as  he  also  alleged,  Eadward  had  made  in  his 
favour,  are  two  subjects  every  detail  of  which  is  shrouded  in  con- 
troversy and  contradiction,  and  two  subjects  moreover  which 
cannot  be  kept  apart  from  one  another.     I  have,  both  in  the  text 
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•nd  elsewhere,  set  forth  more  than  once  what  I  believe  to  be  die 
true  hicrtory.  I  will  now  go  more  minutely  throogb  all  the 
evidence  which  we  have  bearing  on  the  matter. 

I.  As  I  have  already  said  (see  above,  p.  219),  there  are  three 
statements  as  to  the  object  of  Harold's  visit  to  Normandy.  And 
two  out  of  these  statements  imply  different  versions  of  the  alleged 
bequest  of  Eadward  to  ^Hlliam.  I  have  stated  their  subetuioe 
in  the  text ;  I  will  now  go  through  the  evidence  for  and  against 
thenL 

I.  The  first  version  is  that  of  William  of  Poitiers.  He  mentioDS 
the  matter  twice,  first  in  his  narrative  of  Harold's  visit  (107  et 
seqq.),  secondly,  in  the  account  of  the  messages  sent  by  William  to 
Harold  (129-30).  According  to  tlus  statement  (129),  Eadwaid 
chose  William  as  his  heir,  on  account  of  his  many  excellences 
(^  quoniam  omnium  qui  genus  suum  attingerent  me  credebat  excel- 
lentissimum,  qui  optime  valerem  vel  ei,  quamdiu  viveret,  subvenire, 
vel  posteaquam  decederet,  regnum  gubemare  ")  and  as  a  return  for 
the  kindness  whidi  he  had  received  from  William  and  his  prede- 
cessors during  his  sojourn  in  Normandy  (''  ob  maximos  honores  et 
plurima  beneficia  quss  ill!  atque  fratri  suo,  necnon  hominibus  eomm, 
ego  et  majores  mei  impendimus ").  This  devise  of  the  Crown  was 
apparently  made  by  a  decree  of  the  Witan ;  at  any  rate  it  was 
made  by  the  advice,  and  confirmed  by  the  oaths,  of  Archbishop 
Stigand  and  of  the  three  great  Earls,  Godwine,  Leofric,  and  Siward 
("  sane  neque  id  absque  suorum  optimatum  consensu,  verum  con- 
silio  Stigandi  archiepiscopi,  Godwini  t^omitis,  Leurici  comitis, 
Sigardi  comitis ").  These  great  leaders  all  agreed  to  accept  Wil- 
liam as  Eadward's  successor  on  his  death,  and  meanwhile,  as  the 
passage  seems  to  mean,  to  set  up  no  other  candidate  against  him 
{"  qui  etiam  jurejurando  suis  manibus  oonfirmaverunt,  quod  post 
Edwardi  decessum  me  reciperent  dominum,  nee  ullatenus  peterent 
in  vit&  illius  patriam  hanc  ullo  impedimento  conira  me  occupari*'). 
A  son  and  a  grandson  of  Qodwine  were  given  by  Eadward  as 
hostages  for  this  engagement  (''  obsides  mihi  dedit  Gk)dwini  filium 
ac  nepotem,"  130;  so  again,  107,  '^Heraldus  .  .  .  ci:gus  antea 
frater  et  fratruelis  obsides  fuerant  accepti  de  successione  e^em  " — 
Willelmi  sc.).  As  Eadward  found  himself  near  death — it  might 
have  been  added,  now  that  the  three  Earls  who  had  confirmed  the 
devise  were  all  dead — the  King  thought  it  good  to  bind  Harold  by 
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the  same  oath  which  had  been  formerly  taken  by  his  father,  with 
the  further  security  that  it  should  be  taken  in  William's  presence, 
while  Qodwine  and  the  rest  hckd,  on  the  former  occasion,  only 
bound  themselves  to  him  in  his  absence  {**  ut  quod  pater  ejus  atqoa 
csdteri  supranominati  hie  [in  England]  mihi  juravere  absenti,  is  ibi 
[in  Normandy]  prsesens  juraret  prsesenti  ").  Eadward  also,  it  would 
seem,  wished  to  give  William,  before  his  death,  a  further  confirma* 
tion  in  his  own  name  {"  graviore  quam  fuerat  cautum  pignore 
cavit/'  107).  The  importance  of  binding  Harold  to  the  proposed 
succession  is  strongly  set  forth.  He  alone  could  influence  or  con- 
strain the  English  people,  who,  it  is  implied,  were  very  likely  to 
disturb  the  arrangement  (^et  eum  [Haraldum]  quidem  pruden- 
tissime  [destinavit] ,  ut  ipsius  opes  et  auctoritas  totius  Anglicae 
gentis  dissensum  coercerent,  si  rem  novare  mallent  jpei^idd  mobiU" 
tate,  quantd  sese  agwU  ").  Harold  is  therefore  sent  on  this  errand; 
he  falls  into  the  hands  of  Guy  and  is  rescued  by  William,  as  I  have 
described  in  the  text  He  makes  his  oath  to  William — ^its  terms  I 
shall  discuss  at  a  later  stage  of  this  Note — and  William  looks  on 
him  as  one  who  will  most  effectually  win  over  the  English  to  his 
cause  (''quern  inter  se  et  Anglos,  quibus  a  Rege  secundus  erat, 
mediatorem  sperabat  fidissimum."  108). 

This  is  the  full  account  given  by  the  contemporary  panegyrist 
of  William.  Two  things  are  to  be  noticed  in  it,  as  important 
admissions  made  by  an  enemy.  First,  the  loyalty  of  HatoM  to 
Eadward,  and  the  fiill  friendship  and  confidence  which  existed 
between  the  King  and  the  Earl,  are  implied  throughout,  in  distinct 
contradiction  of  one  form  of  Norman  calumny.  Secondly,  there  is 
throughout  a  recognition  of  the  English  people  as  a  party  likely  to 
claim  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  one  whose  voice,  it  is  expected, 
will  not  be  given  on  behalf  of  William.  The  epithets  of  abuse 
which  the  Norman  panegyrist  hurls  at  the  heads  of  the  English 
nation  are  in  trudi  a  speaking  witness  to  the  popular  character 
of  the  ancient  English  government. 

William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  31)  tells  essentially  the  same  story^ 
He  says  nothing  about  the  counsel  and  the  oaths  of  Stigand  and  the 
three  Earls,  but  he  tells  us  that  Eadward,  fimdlng  himself  childless 
{**disponenU  Deo  successione  prolis  carens"),  sent  Archbishop 
Robert  to  announce  to  William  his  intention  of  making  him  his 
heir    ("olim    miserat  Willelmo  duci  Eodbertiun    Cantuariorum 


■nhipneaalein,  ex  regno  a  Deo  sibi  attriltato  illDm  siatsrv 
hnredem").  AftenrarJs  he  eends  Harold,  the  most  powerful 
Earl  in  his  Eiugdom,  tu  conSrm  Uie  beqacst  by  oath,  and  to  pliglit 
hU  own  Utli  to  the  Duke  ("demde  Heraldum  ciuit^ruiD  sat 
donunfttiiMUB  omuitem  divitiis  et  hooore  ac  poteoti^  nuaunimi 
dad  deatinftTit,  ut  ei  do  coron^eiiafidelitatem  fac«ret,  ac  Ckrigtinw 
more  nunmentia  firmarot").     The  atoiy  tlien  gnes  on  as  before, 

Ordeiio  (492  A)  tells  the  Mine  atory  as  William  of  Jumii^ 
with  the  additiou  that  the  deviec  in  farour  of  Duke  ATilljBm  wu 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  Euglish  nation  ;  "  Eduardus  nimirDm 
propinqno  aao  Willefmo  duci  Normannorum,  primo  per  Rodiwrtum 
Gftntuariornm  suKnium  jiontificem,  [>ostett  per  eumdem  Heralduin, 
intogram  Anglid  regai  mandavertit  concessioneDi,  ipsomqtic,  aiiiu- 
ilmt»6tM  AngUt,  fecei-at  totiua  juris  sui  hc^redom." 

BenOft  (36498  et  seciq.)  followe  William  of  Jtuni^ee,  eiorpl 
tluit  he  does  not  give  the  nanie  of  the  Archbiahop,  and  that  h« 
■eenii  to  imply  that  the  luission  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  mianoD 
of  Harold  happened  in  tno  consecutive  years  ; 

"  L'aiaevwqna  da  Cui<<irhire,  £«i  am  avant,  ti  cam  je  ctu  di^ 

IJ  ploa  ham  hata  Ae  ana  unpire,     Por  ^fermer  oe  qu'il  U  done  ^^ 

Oat  m  Nannendie  trauus,  Tot  lo  reaiune  e  la  canme."  ^H 

(TT.  36508-365 13.>" 
■nie  poet  of  Draco  Normannicus  (i,  1295)  must  have  had  the 
eatne  Btory  in  his  head,  only  he  Bomewhat  strangely  makes  WiUiim 
say  that  Harold  was  sent  to  announce  a  dying  beqneet  of  Eadward; 
"  Edwardtu  morieiu  milii  rex  ngnl  '*'»'^""f>, 
Sivit  ut  haredl,  juribm  idque  peto. 
Haraldum  miait,  finnantur  ftedara ;  camla 
Fonit  onus,  sceptniiD  perfiduB  iite  cafHt." 

It  is  really  needless  to  refute  this  story.  Some  remarks  on  the 
tale  will  be  found  in  Lord  Lyttelton  (Heury  the  Second, 
i.  351  et  seqq.)  and  Baron  Maseres  (pp.  74  et  seqq.,  113  et 
seqq.)  which  are  far  above  the  average  criticism  of  their  age.  Both 
writers  are  hampered  throughout  by  the  supposed  necessity  of 
accepting,  or  at  least  of  attaching  some  weight  to,  the  accoonta 
of  the  false  Ingulf;  otherwise  their  line  of  argument  is  of  ahigh 
order.  There  are  also  some  good  remarks  of  Lord  Lytton's  in  a 
note  to  his  "  Harold  "  (iii.  385),  though  I  cannot  conceive  what  hs 
aieaos  by  saying  (iii.  386)  that  "  the  Saxon  Chroniclers  . . .  nuitfl 
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is  relating  Edward's  warnings  to  Harold  against  his  visit  to  the 
Norman  court."  The  "  Saxon "  Chronicles,  I  need  hardly  repeat, 
are  altogether  silent  on  the  matter. 

No  one,  I  think,  who  goes  carefully  through  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  tale  as  told  hy  William  of  Poitiers,  will  hesitate  to 
say,  with  Baron  Maseres,  "  there  is  reason  to  think  it  is  ahsolutely 
false,"  or,  with  Lord  Lytton,  ^*  this  appears  a  fable  wholly  without 
foundation."  Here  is  a  purely  English  matter,  an  act  of  the 
English  Witan,  a  deed  confirmed  by  the  greatest  men  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  England,  which  rests  solely  on  the  assertion  of 
an  interested  Norman  writer,  and  of  which  no  English  chronicle  or 
cartulary  has  preserved  the  slightest  trace.  To  make  us  believe 
that  Leofric,  that  Siward,  that  Stigand,  that  Godwine,  that  the 
whole  English  people,  agreed  to  the  succession  of  William,  we 
should  accept  no  evidence  short  of  the  document  bearing  their 
signatures,  strengthened  by  an  entry  in  the  Chronicles  to  show  that 
the  document  might  possibly  be  genuine.  No  statement  was  ever 
weighed  down  by  a  heavier  burthen  of  internal  improbability.  An 
act  done  when  Stigand  was  Archbishop  and  when  Qodwine  and  the 
other  Earls  were  still  living,  must  belong  to  the  few  months  between 
the  appointment  of  Stigand  to  the  archbishoprick  at  the  Mickle 
Gem<5t  of  September,  1052  and  the  death  of  Godwine  at  Easter, 
1053.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  title  '^  archiepiscopi ''  is 
simply  descriptive  of  the  person,  and  that  the  act  might  have  been 
done  at  a  time  when  Stigand  had  not  yet  reached  the  archiepiscopal 
rank.  For  Stigand  and  the  three  Earls  are  clearly  mentioned  as 
being  the  four  greatest  men  in  the  kingdom,  which  of  course  would 
not  be  the  case  at  a  time  when  Stigand  was  only  a  presbyter,  or 
even  the  Bishop  of  an  inferior  see.  The  devise  then,  if  it  was  ever 
made  at  all,  could  have  been  made  only  within  those  few  months. 
And,  except  in  those  later  years  when  Harold's  succession  seems  to 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  settled  thing  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  663),  no 
time  can  be  found  so  unlikely  as  those  few  months  for  any  act  in 
favour  of  William.  No  wilder  assertion  was  ever  made  than  that 
which  represents  the  Witan  of  England,  with  Godwine  at  their 
head,  as  agreeing  to,  and  even  advising,  the  succession  of  the  Nor- 
man Duke  to  the  English  Crown  at  the  very  moment  of  their  great 
triumph  over  Norman  favourites  and  Norman  influence  in  England 

So  much  for  William  of  Poitiers.      William  of  Jumi^j^es,  and 
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Ordeiic  who  eridently  foUows  him,  do  not  greatly  mend  nnftiri  by 
leaying  out  Btigand  and  the  Earla,  and  aeemiDgly  putting  St^paad'a 
predeoeasor  Bobert  in  hia  ataad.    ArehUahop  Bobert  la  made  to 
<acom  from  England  into  Nonnandy.    They  douMlaaa  had  in  thdr 
ninda  the  time  when  Bobert  really  did  croaa  from  Enghmd  into 
Nonnandy.    But  that  perilooa  paaaage  waa  not  made  on  the  Biing^a 
errand  or  on  any  errand  at  all ;  it  waa  the  hurried  flight  dm  poblie 
enemy,  haatening  to  aave  himaelf  from  the  Tengeanee  of  the  lh>gliJi 
people  (aee  vol.  iL  p.  339).   The  atory  aa  regazda  Stigand«  Godwinair 
Leofric,  and  Siwaid  ia  manifeatly  impoaaible;  it  ia  no  laaa  11^ 
poesible  aa  regarda  Harold.    We  hare  already  aeen  that  during  the 
whole  time  that  Harold  anawered  the  deacription  given  of  him 
by  the  NcMinan  writera  aa  the  richeat  and  moat  powerfiil  Eari  in 
England,  the  auceeaaion  waa,  practically  if  not  ibrmallyy  detennuied 
in  &Tour,  firat  of  the  iEtheling  Eadward  and  then  of  Harold 
himaelf.      The  tale  that  Eadward  aent  Harold,  or  that  Harold 
oonaented  to  go,  on  an  errand  which  ahut  out  bimaalf  and  every 
other  Engliahman  from  all  hope  of  auceeaaion  to  die  down,  ia 
aimply  abaurd  and  impoaaible. 

a.  The  aecond  veraion,  that  in  which^  Harold  goea,  net  to 
guarantee  the  auceeaaion  to  William,  but  to  faring  bade  tiM 
auppoaed  hoatagea,  hia  brother  and  nephew,  inyolvea  quite  another 
view  of  the  allied  bequest  to  William.  In  this  account,  thene 
is  no  mention  of  any  formal  act  of  the  Witan,  none  of  any  oatha 
of  Bisbopa  and  Earls,  none  even  of  any  act  of  the  King  himaelf, 
after  he  became  King.  It  comes  out  incidentally  that  Eadward  ia 
aaid  to  have,  years  before,  privately  promised  the  Crown  to  William. 
And  the  only  evidence  for  this  private  conversation  between  Ead- 
ward and  William  is  another  alleged  private  conversation  between 
William  and  Harold.  Yet  this  story  is,  as  I  have  before  aaid 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  299),  less  grotesquely  absurd  than  the  former  one, 
and  it  rests  on  better  authority.  It  is  the  version  followed  by  two 
most  valuable  English  writers  of  the  next  generation,  namely 
Eadmer  and  Simecm  of  DurhauL  The  narrative  of  Simeon,  vre 
cannot  doubt,  was  borrowed  from  the  narrative  of  Eadmer,  whoae 
exact  words  he  follows  through  a  great  part  of  the  stoiy.  And  the 
appearance  of  the  story  at  all  in  Simeon's  History  is  remarkable. 
Simeon  had  copied  from  Florence,  with  the  change  or  addition 
of  two  or  three  words  only,  the  narrative  of  the  election  of  Harold, 
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of  the  two  inyasions,  of  the  two  battles,  of  the  death  of  Harold  and 
the  coronation  of  William.  It  then  perhaps  struck  him  that 
Florence's  narratiye  contained  no  statement  whatever  of  any  motive 
for  William's  invasion.  Simeon  therefore  (1066)  starts  as  it  were 
afresh,  with  the  introduction,  "  Ut  autem  sciatur  origo  caussse  qud 
Willelmus  Angliam  bello  appetiit,  breviter  quse  paullo  ante  gesta 
sunt  repetantur."  He  then  goes  on  to  the  same  effect  as  Eadmer. 
The  hostages,  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon  (^  Wlnothus  filius  Qodwini  et 
Hacun  filius  Suani  filii  sui "),  are  given  by  Godwine  to  Eadward 
at  their  reconciliation,  and  they  are  given  by  Eadward  to  Duke 
William  for  sake-keeping.  Some  time  after  Godwine's  death, 
Harold,  now  in  possession  of  his  father^s  Earldom  (''  Godwinus  .  .  . 
ma1&  morte" — Eadmer,  4.  Simeon  says  only  ^'quum  esset  mortuus" 
— ''post  breve  tempus  interiit,  et  Haraldus  filius  ejus  comitatum 
CanticB  patri  succedens  obtinuit.  Is,  elapso  modico  tempore,"  &c.), 
asks  leave  of  the  King  to  go  over  to  Normandy  and  bring  back  the 
hostages.  Eadward  says  that  he  may  go,  but  warns  him  against 
going.  He  is  sure  that,  if  he  goes,  some  harm  and  shame  will 
happen  to  him  and  to  England.  He  knows  Duke  William  well 
enough  to  be  sure  that  he  will  never  let  the  hostages  go,  unless 
he  can  get  some  gain  by  so  doing  ("  Hoc  non  fiet  per  me ;  verum- 
tamen  ne  videar  te  velle  impedire,  permitto  ut  eas  quo  vis  ac 
experiare  quid  possis.  Prsesentio  tamen  te  in  nihil  aliud  tendere 
nisi  in  detrimentum  totius  Anglici  regni  et  opprobrium  tui.  Nee 
enim  ita  novi  comitem  mentis  expertem  ut  eos  aliquatenus  velit 
concedere  tibi  si  non  prsescierit  in  hoc  magnum  proficuum  sui"). 
Harold  however  thinks  himself  wiser  than  the  Ring  {^  suo  quam 
Regis  consilio  credens"),  and  sets  out.  He  is  shipwrecked,  im- 
prisoned  by  Guy  ("  pro  ritu  loci,  captivitati  addicitur "),  and  de* 
livered  and  honourably  received  by  William.  He  presently  tells 
the  Duke  the  cause  of  his  journey.  William  tells  him  that  it  will 
be  his  own  fault  if  the  matter  does  not  turn  out  well  (''bene 
quidem  rem  processuram  si  in  ipso  non  remaneret ").  After  a  few 
days,  the  Duke  sets  forth  his  own  mind  to  the  Englishman.  When 
he  and  Eadward  were  living  together  as  youths  in  Normandy,  Ead- 
ward promised  him  that,  if  he  should  ever  obtain  the  Grown  of 
England,  he  would  make  it  over  to  him  as  his  heir  ("  Regem 
Edwardum,  quando  secum  juvene  olim  juvenis  in  Normannid 
demoraretur,  sibi,  interposit^  fide  sui  pollicitum  fuisee,  quia,  si 
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Bex  Angliffi  foret,  jus  regni  in  illmn  jure  bttreditaxio  poet  m  tni»* 
ferret '^.  If  Harold  would  swear  to  support  this  dii^OMil  of  die 
Crown,  and  would  bind  himself  by  other  engagements  which  I  sbaD 
presently  discuss,  Hakon  should  be  released  at  onoe^  and  Wolfbotfa 
as  soon  as  WiUiam  had  mounted  the  English  thrtme  (''lime  el 
modo  nepotem  tuum,  et  quum  in  Angliatn  regnalnnis  ^eiWDO^ 
firatrem  tuum  inoolumem  redpies'').  Handd,  fioding  himiwlf  in 
a  strait  firom  which  he  knows  not  how  to  escape^  sweara  to  all  that 
was  required  of  him  (''sensit  Haxaldns  in  his  periadant  nodiqiifl^ 
nee  intellezit  qua  evaderet,  nisi  in  omnibus  istis  yoluntali  Wiflebm 
adquiesceret  Adquievit  itaque"  ftc).  He  renins  to  England 
with  Hakon,  and  tells  the  whole  story  to  Eadward,  who  reminds 
him  of  his  own  warning  (^'nonne  dizi  tibi,  ait^  me  Willelmnm 
ndsse,  et  in  illo  itinere  tuo  plurima  mala  huio  regno  oontingeve 
posse").  Eadward  soon  afterwards  disB^  and  Harold,  Acoozding  to 
Eadward's  own  wishes,  succeeds  him.    See  above,  p.  588. 

I  have  already  (see  above,  p.  2x9,  and  vol.  iL  p.  299)  made  some 
remarks  on  this  story,a  story  which  is  plainly  of  English  indention. 
Eadward's  intentions  in  fiftvour  of  'Vniliam  are  cut  down  to  a  ladi 
promise  in  his  youth,  of  which  no  one  seems  to  know  anything  ex- 
cept Eadward  and  William  themselyes.  Eadward's  present  inten- 
tions are  plainly  in  £Eiyour  of  Harold,  and  perfect  confidence  and 
cordiality  are  implied  as  reigning  between  the  Eling  and  the  EaiL 
But,  as  I  have  already  said,  this  view  of  Eadward's  promise  will 
not  stand  the  tesfc  of  chronblogy.  There  was  no  time  when  Ead- 
ward and  William  lived  together  as  youths  of  equal  age.  When 
Eadward  left  Normandy  in  1041,  William  was  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old,  Eadward  perhaps  thirty-eight.  A  private  promise  of 
this  kind  seems  most  unlikely  to  have  happened  between  them, 
though,  as  I  have  already  said  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  518),  William's  coun- 
sellors may  have  been  already  reckoning  the  chances  of  William's 
succession.  The  story  of  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon  being  given  as 
hostages  for  Gkxiwine's  good  behaviour  on  Godwine's  triumphant 
return  is  quite  inconsistent  (see  above,  p.  221)  with  the  true  narra- 
tive of  that  return.  Still  less  can  we  accept  the  story  of  William 
of  Poitiers  (see  above,  p.  678)  that  Wul&oth  and  Hakon  were 
given  as  hostages,  not  for  Godwine's  good  behaviour  towards  Ead- 
ward, but  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  imaginary  act  of  the  English 
Witan  in  favour  of  William.     My  own  belief  is  that  there  were  on 
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English  hostages  at  all  in  the  hands  of  "^^illiam  at  the  time  when 
Harold  came  into  Normandy.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  the 
story  of  the  hostages  arose.  It  is  certain  that  Wulfuoth  was  kept 
as  a  prisoner  hy  William,  and  that  his  imprisonment  began  early 
in  life.  William,  on  his  death-bed  (see  Florence,  1087),  set  free 
various  prisoners,  both  English  and  Norman,  and  among  them 
**  WLiothum  Regis  Haroldi  gennanum,  quem  a  pueritii  tenuerat  in 
custodii."  This  of  course  might  only  mean  that  Wul&oth  was 
imprisoned  after  William's  coming  to  England,  as  must  have  been 
the  case  with  Harold's  son  Wulf,  whom  Florence  speaks  of  directly 
after.  But  it  is  also  quite  consistent  with  the  statement  that  he 
was  left  behind  as  a  hostage  by  Harold.  That  he  was  so  left  is 
affirmed  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  It 
is  also  implied  by  William  of  Poitiers,  when  he  says  (iii)  that,  of 
his  two  supposed  hostages,  one,  namely  Hakon,  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn with  his  uncle  {**  quinetiam  fratruelis  ejus,  alter  obses,  cum 
ipso  redux  propter  ipsum  redditus  est").  But  moreover  William 
of  Jumi^ges,  who  says  nothing  about  Hakon  or  about  any  earlier 
giving  of  hostages,  says  (vii.  31)  that  Wul&oth  was  left  as  a 
hostage ;  "  Postremo  ipsum  [Heraldum]  cum  multis  muneribus 
Regi  remisit  [Willelmus],  et  pulcrum  adolescentem  Wlnotum 
fratrem  ejus  obsidem  retinuit."  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Benoft 
(36640) ; 

"  Heraut  out  iin  frere  danzel,  Vunnoth  out  non,  corteis  e  sage ; 

Que  n^estoveit  querre  plus  bd ;       Gel  laissa  au  Due  en  ostage." 

One  would  certainly  understand  this  as  meaning  that  Wulfnoth 
had  accompanied  Harold  on  his  voyage  and  that  he  was  left  by 
him  as  a  hostage  for  his  own  good  faith.  Why  should  not  this 
have  been  the  case  ?  If,  as  I  have  suggested,  Harold  was  accom- 
panied on  his  voyage  by  both  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon,  if  he  brought 
Hakon  back  and  left  Wulfnoth  behind  as  a  hostage,  one  can  easily 
see  how  the  story  arose  about  Hakon  and  Wulfnoth  having  both 
originally  been  hostages.  The  Norman  version  would  represent 
them,  as  William  of  Poitiers  does,  as  hostages  given  for  William's 
succession  to  the  Crown.  English  writers,  knowing  that  this  at 
least  never  happened,  would  find  some  more  possible  occasion  for 
the  handing  over  of  a  son  and  a  grandson  of  Oodwine  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Norman  Duke.     Such  an  occasion  would  be  found 
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in  the  reoonoflution  betveon  Qodwine  wtd  Eadwai-d.  The  uiter- 
dtuige  of  hostagM  is  iaentioi)«d  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
tfaa  rtor;,  ao  tlittt  th«  notiaa  that  hostages  were  pten  bj  Oodviae 
at  the  final  conclusioii  of  peace,  tbongh  tm  nnfiMutdod  idem  *ii 
not  ui  nnnatimJ  one; 

muse  tiien  ate  the  two  vieira,  aocoiding  to  both  ot  whidi  Hanid 
is  made  to  set  o<it  for  Nonnandy  with  some  settled  pnrpoM^  mAr 
to  oonfirm  the  beqneet  of  the  Oowa  to  William  or  to  obtain  tlw 
releaae  of  his  bro^w  and  nqihew.  Ilie  two  aooonata  are  ttttai^y 
eoBtradictoiy  to  one  another,  and  I  do  not  tiunk  that  .eithw  will 
stand  the  teat  of  tsitidsm.  Bit  befinre  I  go  on  to  tiie  third  Tsrsioa, 
i  I  must  mention  the  acconnta  giTaa  in  the  Bomao  de  Bob  and  in 

P  the  Tq>eati7.    Honert  Waoc^  sAar  his  manner,  knowing  ihat  then 

^  mm  two  or  three  stories,  allows  his  readers  to  choose  between 

'  ,  ttiem.    He  first  tells  the  stoij  of  Qodwine's  retom,  aeooidisg  to 

[   ''  his  notion  of  it    Godwins  is  in  banishmwit,  and  the  King  w31 

i  not  let  him  com6  bade  unless  be  gives  bostsgea  for  bis  jgood  b^ 

fj  havionr.    He  sends  his  son  and  grandsui,  whtan  Eadwavd  —ads 

I  over  to  Vraiiam,  and  Oodwine  then  retoms. 


"QdgoituTamBia;  A  «a  a«t^  <1  Bel  bdlliaK 

THit  por  H  R«b  uNtimr,  B  U  Bab  la  a  mrUm 

l^nt  par  m  pareni  nulnMilr,  AI  Dno  Willome  en  NonDandie 

TtiOt  par  aei  homsB  ganudr.  Come  k  cQ  tl  miilt  m  fie  : 

Un  Boen  nevo  et  un  Boen  filz,  Muid«  li  >  k'U  lea  gut  tent 

K'il  aveit  eiueiiible  aorm,  Ke  U  mfilBiiie  li  deuuuit." 

(vT.  10579-10590.) 

He  then  adda  the  significant  remark,  which  seems  to  show  that  he 
had  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Juni^g««  in 
his  e;e,  that  this  looked  very  much  as  if  Eadward  intended  the 
hoBtages,  who  were  nominally  given  for  the  good  behavionr  of  Ood- 
wine, to  act  practically  as  hostages  for  the  snccession  of  William. 
"  (^o  Alt  BembluiC  k'il  vouldrt  (^  diitnnt  gem,  ke  il  pjnit 

Ee  to<  tenu  dt  tea  retemo^  Sun  regne  veil  s'il  aini  nwnut.'' 

(w.  10591-10594.) 

He  then  goes  ou  to  describe  Oodwine's  death  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  640), 
Eadward'a  vow  of  pilgrimage,  the  foundation  of  Weetminster,  and 
Eadward's  intention  to  bequeath  his  Crown  to  William,  which  last 
he  describes  in  hmguage  whi^  is  evidently  taken  from  the  state- 
ment put  into  William's  own  mouth  by  William  of  Poitiers  (139  ; 
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see  above,  p.  678).  He  then  gives  a  description  of  Harold,  on 
whose  virtues,  power,  and  &vour  with  the  King  he  becomes  some- 
what eloquent,  and  fully  understands  his  position  as  the  practical 
ruler  of  the  whole  Kingdom. 

"  En  la  terre  out  un  seneecal  Li  plus  fort  horn  ta  del  pais 

Heraut  out  nom,  noble  vassal ;       Fort  fu  dliomefl,  fort  fii  d*amiB, 
Por  sun  pris  h  por  sa  bunt4  Engleterre  out  en  $a  baillie 

Out  el  regne  grant  poest^  Com  home  hi  a  seneichaucieJ" 

(w.  10709-10716.) 

So  directly  after ; 

"  Heraut  fu  ben  de  son  seignior, 
Ki  k  feme  aveit  sa  seror." 

(w.  10725-10736.) 

The  story  then  goes  on  in  much  the  same  shape  as  it  takes 
in  Eadmer.  Harold's  wish  to  release  Uie  hostages  and  the  warnings 
of  Eadward  are  given  in  much  the  same  way,  with  the  further 
piece  of  advice  from  the  King,  that,  if 'Harold  wishes  for  the 
hostages,  he  should  send  some  other  messenger  and  not  go  himself. 
Wace  then  adds  that  he  has  also  read  another  story,  that  namely  of 
William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Jumi^s,  and  that  he  does  not 
profess  to  know  which  is  the  true  one. 

"  laa.  Tai  jo  trov^  escrit,  Al  Due  Willame  sun  cosin, 

Et  un  altre  liyre  me  dist  Ke  11  T^ust  emprez  sa  fin  ; 

Ke  11  Beis  11  rova  aler  Ne  sal  mie  ceste  achoisin, 

Per  11  r^alme  ass^urer  Mais  Tun  h  Taltre  esciit  trovon.** 

(w.  10741-10748.) 

So  much  for  Wace.  The  Tapestry  plainly  shows  (pi.  i)  an 
interview  between  Eadward  and  Harold  before  Harold  sets  sail 
from  Bosham,  and  another  interview  (pi.  7)  after  Harold's  return. 
Of  these  two  scenes  the  earlier  must  be  interpreted  by  the  later. 
In  that  scene  Harold  is  represented  as  recounting  his  adventures 
to  the  King  with  a  very  strange  look  and  strange  gestures,  quite 
different  from  anything  shown  in  the  first  interview.  But  Dr. 
Bruce's  imagination  surely  carries  him  a  little  too  far  when  he 
says  (p.  27)  that  **  Harold  comes  into  the  presence  of  the  Confessor 
like  a  guilty  person,  deploring  his  misdeeds  and  craving  pardon. 
An  axe,  carried  by  an  attendant  on  the  left  of  the  King,  is  turned 
towards  him,  apparently  betokening  that  he  has  committed  an 
offence  worthy  of  death.     The  King  is  evidently  reproving  him 
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ebarply,  but  the  attendant  on  the  right  or  the  King  faanofte 
edge  of  hb  aie  tuniwl  away  fram  Harold,  Bhows  that  the  resoft 
of  the  interview  wns  n  ])iinlon."  Unluckily  for  this  lugwiioBi 
theory,  one  of  the  pcraouB  wlio  in  this  very  plate  offer  the  Cron 
to  Harold  curies  an  aie  with  its  &dge  no  less  threaten ing);  tunini 
tAwards  the  person  of  the  King-elect,  Still  there  is  no  donbt  tin 
Harold  entero  the  King's  presence  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  Iji" 
menus  proud  of  the  suooera  of  his  errand.  ITis  Deck  is  strttchi 
out  in  a  moEit  amazing  faehion,  and  the  whole  espreeaioD  ii  tkl 
of  one  whose  position  is  eJtceedincly  awkward.     This  eeenu  to  mt 


to  fit  in  exactly  with  the 
it  can  be  made  to  fit  id 
According  to  that  version, 
or  ashamed  of.     He  had  sinipii 
ctuiy  out  the  King's  intention 
he  had  utterly  failed,  except  i 
ho  had  involved  hiniaeK  at 
roust  have  gone  to  the  Kiui; 
BO  much  his  intellectual 
bimeelf.     This  seems  to  me  m 


Eodmer,  and  I  do  not  se«  toT 
version  of  William  of  roitim 
bad  done  nothing  to  be  sfniii 
ilged  liimself  in  a  solemn  wsjin 
ut,  occonling  to  Esdmer'ii  %larf. 
as  be  had  brought  luck  Il»1««; 
»>untry  in  great  danger,  and  he 
the  unpleasant  feeling  that  wm 
lad  for  once  proved  wiser  tias 
plainly  enough  eiipresscJ  ii 


rejjresentalion  of  the  second  inter  iew  in  the  Tapestry;  1  therofgw 
accept  the  Tapestry  aa,  so  far,  a  witness  in  fiivour  of  EadmH't 
version,  or  at  least  in  favour  of  some  version  according  to  whirti 
Harold  went  into  Normandy  on  an  errand  which  failed.  A  certain 
amount  of  confirmation  is  thus  given  to  Eadmcr's  stiitemeut.  hut 
1  can  hardly  think  that  it  is  enough  to  eoiuiterbalanco  its  inherent 
improbability  in  other  resjiects. 


3.  I  now  come  to  the  third  version,  that  which  makes  HaroU'i 
presence  in  Normandy  wholly  the  result  of  accident.  Wilham  »( 
Malmesbury  was  fully  aware  of  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiei^- 
He  (ii.  128)  distinctly  refere  to  it  ("  ferunt  quidam  ipsum  Haroldum 
a  R«^  in  hoc  " — namely  to  announce  to  William  the  bequest  of 
Eadward — "  Normanniam  miaaum"),  but  he  deliberately  rejecla  it. 
The  story  which  he  prefers  as  nearer  to  the  truth  ("  quia  propins 
vcro  videtur"),  and  as  told  by  those  who  were  better  infonoed 
("alii  Bccretioria  conailii  couscii"),  represented  Harold's  preence 
in  Normandy  or  in  any  part  of  Gaul  as  simply  caused  by  his  being 
carried  thither  by  Btrees  of  weather  ("  inritunj,  venti  violentia  ilioc 
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actum*').  He  set  ont  from  Bosham  purely  on  a  voyage  of  pleasure 
and  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  ('^ut  animum  oblectaret  suum, 
piscatorium  conscendit  navigium  ").  Some  cause  or  other  led  him 
to  venture  to  an  unusual  distance  from  land  ('*  interim  quidem 
longiusculo  ludo  in  altum  proceditur "),  and  a  storm  drove  him 
to  the  coast  of  Ponthieu.  According  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
Harold  was  not  thus  merely  yachting,  but  was  going,  for  some  cause 
which  is  not  mentioned,  to  Flanders  ("Haraldus  vero  transiens 
in  Flandriam  tempestate  corapulsus  est  in  Ponticam  provinciam,'' 
M.  H.  B.  760  E).  Matthew  Paris  (p.  i),  whom  I  shall  again  have 
to  quote,  tells  the  tale  in  what,  for  my  purpose,  is  the  same  way. 
Harold,  still  a  young  man,  but  looking  forward  to  the  Crown 
(^'dum  adhuc  juvenis  esset,  adspirans  ad  regnum  Anglise"),  is 
sailing  about,  and  is  driven  by  the  winds  to  a  land  which  he  takes 
to  be  Flanders,  but  which  proves  to  be  Ponthieu  {**  sponte  spatiatus, 
navigando  raptus  est  vi  ventorum,  et  dum  Flandriam  credidit  se 
attigisse,  compulsus  venit  in  Pontinam  provinciam'').  Snorro 
(Johnstone,  190 ;  Laing,  iii.  75)  makes  Harold  to  have  been 
sailing,  not  to  Flanders,  but  to  Wales.  He  seemingly  looks  on 
the  voy^e  as  part  of  Hitrold's  warfare  against  Qruffydd.  A  storm 
drives  his  ships,  not  to  Ponthieu,  but  to  the  coast  of  Normandy 
C'  ))at  var  &  eino  sumri,  at  Haralldr  Gndinason  &tti  ferd  til  Brett- 
landz,  oc  fdr  &  skipi,  enn  er  ]>eir  komo  $  hafit^  )>&  t<5k  )>^  andvidri,  oc 
rdk  dt  i  haf.  peir  tdko  land  vestr  1  Nordmandi,  oc  hbfdo  fengit 
storm  mann-hsettan").  These  accounts  seem  independent,  and  of 
course  they  cannot  be  reconciled  in  detail.  The  important  point 
which  they  have  in  common  is  that  they  all  represent  Harold's 
presence  in  Normandy  as  unintentional.  He  is  not  going  thither 
on  any  errand  either  of  his  own  or  of  the  King's;  he  is  carried 
either  directly  to  Normandy,  or  first  to  Ponthieu,  by  a  storm.  If 
this  were  the  true  tradition,  we  can  easily  imderstand  that  various 
versions  would  soon  arise  as  to  the  direction  and  object  of  his 
journey.  Snorro's  notion,  for  instance,  of  a  voyage  into  Wales  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  remarkable  agreement  of  several  versions 
that  it  was  irom  Bosham  that  Harold  set  sail.  But  it  is  of  little 
moment  whether  he  was  sailing  to  Wales  or  Flanders  or  nowhere 
in  particular,  if  only  he  was  not  purposely  sailing  to  Normandy. 
And  that  this  story  is  the  right  one  will,  I  think,  appear,  if  we 
consider  the  way  in  which  tales  grow.  They  improve,  they  add 
VOL.  in.  y  y 
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details,  they  give  now  and  fuller  reasooB  for  ererytlihtg ; 
Bcldom  lop  off.  Thu  fact  of  Harold's  presence  in  Nonnaiwlj  iruuU 
coll  fortli  a  thousand  ctjnjectureB  and  speculatiooa  as  to  Uw  ouk  is 
Ilia  being  Uiere.  The  purely  negative  version,  which  saitl  tbtf  lil 
these  speculations  were  at  fkult,  whidi  asserted  that  BtnUi 
preecuce  in  Nomiandy  was  a  mere  accident,  is,  of  all  the  thsm 
that  which  leoat  bears  the  itupres6  of  legendary  inreatlia  <t 
adonuuent. 

This  general  position  is  not  affected  by  William  of  MaJmesiiu')'! 
evident  attempt  to  reconcile  this  version  with  that  of  Wiliiam  of 
Puitiera.  Harold,  iu  011/8  ai  id,  bej^'ina  to  demise  some  niQUD 
of  escujie  ("  aatuto  pectorc  voh .  ca^Hs  rt^nieiliiun  "),  It  iwems  tt 
he  tokeu  for  granted  that  such  lui  ma  could  coiae  onlj'  througb  tte 
help  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans-  He  accordingly  wins  a  nuui  ovk 
by  great  proiuiBes  ("homiueni  miasLs  ingentibas  sollicitatiua  }. 
and  eeitdii  him  with  a  messa^  to  Duke  WUliani.  It  is  lianl 
to  set  how  a  prisoner  who  was  kn  t  not  only  in  ward  but  in  ftilten 
could  have  had  the  chance  of  w  ming  orer  any  one  in  this  wiy, 
unless  indeed  tho  man  so  won  over  were  one  of  his  owu  keepen. 
The  message  is  to  tho  effect  that  £aroId  has  been  sent  by  Ea(lvai\i 
to  coufinn  iu  a  more  solemn  way  the  Ring's  intentious  in  favour 
of  William.  It  is  assumed  that  £adward  hod  mode  such  a  Ji^- 
poaition  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  370),  and  that  it  had  been  mode  kno«-D  W 
William  by  messeugera  of  inferior  dignity;  only  Harold  is  made 
falsely  to  assume  for  tho  nonce  the  character  of  an  ambassaJor 
("  missum  se  Normauuiam  a  Kegc,  ut  quod  minores  nuntii  balbn- 
ticraut  ipse  potiasimum  suS  confirmaret  proeaentii").  So  Matthew 
Paris  makes  Hurold  falsely  pretend  that  he  was  coming  on  m 
errand  to  the  Duke's  court,  though  he  ^ves  that  errand  a  different 
turn  from  that  which  it  takes  in  William  of  Ualmesbury,  one  which 
1  shall  have  to  discuss  hereafter.  This  is  a  most  awkwardly  de- 
vised story,  even  as  a  story,  and  it  is  of  course  iuconjustent  with  the 
evidence  by  which  I  have  shown  that  no  disposition  iu  WilUam's 
favour  at  this  time  can  lie  admitted.  It  can  only  be  an  attempt 
to  piece  together  the  twu  veraions,  that  of  Harold's  embassy  mJ 
that  of  his  accidental  presence  in  Normandy.  He  was  nut  really 
an  amhaaaador,  but  he  pretended  to  he  one.  The  attempt  ut 
joining  the  two  storieB  was  an  owkward  one,  but  iierhaps  uo  oilier 
attempt  could  have  succeeded  better. 
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The  two  other  writers  who  follow  a  version  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  William  of  Malmeshury,  namely  Snorro  and  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  give  no  details  of  Harold's  deliverance  from  his 
prison  in  Ponthieu.  Snorro  leaves  out  the  sojourn  in  Ponthieu 
altogether,  and  Henry  only  says, "  quem  [Haraldum]  captum  consul 
Ponticus  Willielmo  Duci  Normannisa  reddidit/'  So  Matthew  Paris, 
making  the  act  still  more  voluntary  on  Guy's  part,  says,  "  quem 
captum  consul  Ponticus  Willielmo  Normannorum  Duci  prsesen* 
tavit."  Snorro,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,  gives  some  curious 
details  of  Harold's  sojourn  at  Bouen ;  he  also  makes  him  get  there 
in  the  summer,  stay  through  the  winter,  and  go  back  to  England 
in  the  spring. 

II.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  distinct  views  as  to  the  devise  of 
the  Crown  in  fi&vour  of  William  are  involved  in  the  first  two  of 
these  three  versions.  According  to  one  of  them,  the  bequest  was 
simply  a  private  promise  made  by  Eadward,  when  he  was  not  yet 
King,  that,  if  he  ever  should  become  King,  William  should  succeed 
him.  This  is  in  itself  not  impossible,  though  it  is  impossible  in  the 
particular  shape  in  which  it  is  told  us,  namely  as  the  promise  of 
one  young  man  to  another  young  man.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
show  that  such  a  promise  as  this  could  have  no  kind  of  force, 
according  to  the  laws  of  England  or  of  any  other  kingdom.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  story,  the  devise  of  the  Crown  took  the  form 
of  an  Act  of  Settlement,  of  a  regular  vote  of  the  King  and  his 
Witan,  confirmed  by  the  signatures  and  the  oaths  of  the  four 
greatest  men  in  the  land.  Such  an  act  would  doubtless  have  been 
valid,  and  it  would  have  given  William  as  good  a  claim  as  George 
the  First.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  such 
attempts  at  an  election  before  the  vacancy  seem  to  have  been  un- 
popular, and  that  they  were  very  seldom  carried  out  in  practice 
(see  vol.  i.  pp.  107,  477).  But  beyond  the  assertion  of  William's 
own  laureate,  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  or  of  probability 
in  favour  of  this  story,  and  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  told 
is  chronologically  impossible  (see  above,  p.  684) .  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  or  those  whom  he  followed,  probably  saw  this,  and  they  there- 
fore changed  the  date  from  some  time  before  the  death  of  Godwine 
to  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  iEtheling  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  370). 
William  also  leaves  out  all  mention  of  the  consent  of  the  Witan  or 
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of  &»  Enrfa,  and  seems  to  make  Uie  devise  a  purely  persoB^  ict' 
of  &9  King-  B^  m  get  aoiMliiing  which  is  barel}-  possible,  bat 
wliich  has  no  evidence  and  no  prolxJnlitj  m  its  bvovr.  Jn  fact 
jMither  of  theae  statementa  aa  to  dn  beqaeat  at  yfWam  nat « the 
■li^itert  tenable  gnHud.  The  tlnrd  statement,  tiut  of  a  itaM^ 
tcstameatat;  diapoaal,  a  beqneat  of  Eadwaid  on  Ua  daMUa^ 
doee  not  ^ipear  in  any  writer  at  all  Bear  the  time.  The  ttek  «f  Aa 
death-bed  nomination  of  Harold  ma  too  well  known  to  be  thniad, 
and  the  advene  partf  geuerall;  omtented  themsdvea  wi&  awerfiBg 
that  the  nomination  waa  wmng  from  tiie  dying  King  agaaat  hia 
will  The  first  ^ipeannee  of  the  notku  <d  a  death-bed  baqnaat 
to  William  is  to  be  found  in  tiv  passage  of  tiw  ^fda  witter 
which  I  hare  alnadr  quoted  (see  above^  p.  598),  when  it  ia  aud 
Oat  Eadward  "  Begnom  morinw  Willetmo  oomHi  eanaobrino  aao 
reliqnit,"  Bo  the  Annab  of  Uaigam  (p.  3  Loard),  "^da  niga 
deoeesit  .  .  .  qnam  potiorem  hjaredon  non  habtnt,  Wilhfaao 
Dad  Nonnannorum,  eonsobrino  sno,  ngnom  Ai^ue  teatasento 
tradidit"  80  Iliomas  Wykes,  tlw  partisan  of  Hauy  1t»  'BaA, 
consistently  enough  aaanrts  the  rigfata  of  William  in  tibeir  fnlnaas. 
He  tdls  us  (p.  J 3  Gale)  bow  Eadward,  "tmsvidan  dam  adhne 
vireret  regnnm  Anglin  post  mortem  auam  periculis  et  torba- 
tionibns  esponendnm,  nobilisnmnm  Ducem  Normannin^  Willielnmrn 
le  Bastard,  heeredem  anum  constitoit,  et  r^ni  eoi  sacoeeeorem, 
tamquam  ex  testomento  dnm  adhnc  viveret,  assignavit  ipsam." 
H.  Francisque  Uichel,  in  hie  note  to  Benott  (iii.  162),  has  collected 
several  pesBagea  from  nnpublisbed  writers  taking  the  Norman  aide, 
which  he  very  &irly  contrAsts  with  the  genuine  atatementfl  of  the 
EugliBfa  writers.  One  only,  the  Chronicle  of  Peter  of  Ickbam,  a 
writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  seems  worth  quoting  beoanae  be 
attempts  rather  ingeniously  to  combine  two  veraiona; 

"late  antem  Edwardua,  oliquando  exsnlatns  in  Normanniam, 
Willielmo,  cognomento  Bastard,  Daci  Iformannarum,  preeatitit 
eacramentum  qao<l  ai  Bex,  annuente  Deo,  foret,  nullnm  alinm 
pneter  ipaum  haberet  bEeredem. 

"  Iste  Edwardua,  sanctos  Dei  ccnfesaor,  abaqne  liberis  decesait, 
quia  virgo  penuanserat:  et  qanm  hieredem  de  ae  non  haberet, 
Willielmo  Duci  Normannie  conaanguineo  sno,  sicut  ei  prina  Jura- 
mento  promiserat,  regnuia  teatamento  dedit," 

These  passages  seem  qnite  enough  to  show  that  the  notion  of 
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a  last  will  and  testament  in  favour  of  William  is  one  which  was 
quite  unknown  till  a  later  generation.  I  must  quote  one  more 
passage  in  which  this  view  is  set  forth,  because  it  brings  in  another 
expression  which  deserves  some  notice.  In  the  Chronicle  of 
Battle  Abbey  (p.  2)  we  read,  "  Interea  Anglic®  regnum  monarchise 
eidem  Duci  Willelmo,  a  suo  consanguineo  Bege  Edwardo,  e  mundo 
migrante,  hsBreditario  jure  delegatum,  relinquitur."  The  expression 
to  be  noticed  is  that  of  ''  hsereditario  jure,''  which  is  here  applied 
to  William's  succession  to  the  Crown.  We  find  it  also  in  charters 
of  William  himself  and  of  his  son  William  Bufus.  There  is  one 
in  Rymer  (p.  3),  where  William  describes  himself  as  "Ego  Wil- 
lelmus  Dei  gratia  Bex  Anglorum  haereditario  jure  factus;"  and 
one  of  William  Bufus  (p.  5),  where  he  describes  himself  as  "  Ego 
Willelmus  Dei  gratia  Bex  Anglorum  filius  magni  Begis  WiUelmi 
qui  Begi  Edwardo  hsereditario  jure  successit."  The  words  "jus 
hffireditarium "  have  more  than  one  meaning.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Battle  writer  really  meant  to  assert  an  hereditaiy  right  in 
the  modem  sense.  He  had  just  before  said  that  William,  "  prin* 
cipatum  proprium" — that  is  of  course  the  Duchy  of  Normandy 
— **  hsereditario  sibi  jure  a  patre  relictum  feliciter  obtinuit."  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  William's  kindred  with  Eadward  really 
was  looked  on  by  zealots  in  his  cause  as  giving  him  some  hereditary 
claim  upon  England.  This  was  certainly  the  belief  of  Henry  of 
Huntingdon.  See  vol.  L  p.  301.  Otherwise  the  words  "hare- 
ditario  jure  *'  may  be  taken  simply  to  mean  that  William  was  the 
heir  of  Eadward  in  the  sense  of  being  adopted  by  him.  So  two  of 
the  manuscript  chronicles  quoted  by  M.  Francisque  Michel  (Benoit, 
iii.  163)  say  that  Eadward  "adoptavit  in  regnum" — "adoptavit 
hseredem — ^Willielmum  Ducem  Normannorum."  The  words  "hoBre- 
ditario  jure  "  are  also  used  to  express  something  which  a  man  holds 
by  a  right  which  is  not  derived  from  his  forefathers,  but  which 
is  to  be  passed  on  to  his  descendants.  Thus  Waltham  was  granted 
to  Harold  by  Eadward  " haBreditario  jure"  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  671), 
and  thus  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  20)  says  that  the  lands  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury  were  granted  out  by  William  Bufus  to  la3^en 
"illis  ipsis  hereditario  jure  tenendee."  It  is  even  applied  to 
property  held  by  a  corporation  in  absolute  freehold,  which  will 
therefore  pass  to  the  official  heirs,  so  to  speak,  of  the  existing 
members.     Thus  Saint  Wulfstan,  writing  to  Anselm  (Eadmer,  Hist. 
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NoY.  as),  talks  of  lands  being  held  ''jure  eoderiastioB  hcmliUtiw  * 
Cf.  the  Gaiialary  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Bouen,  pp.  449  et  aeqq. 

There  is  one  more  Nonnan  version  of  the  bequest  of  Eadwnidy 
which,  though  it  rests  on  no  earlier  authority,  is  worth  rsfiBrring  to^ 
on  account  of  the  detail  at  which  it  is  given,  and  becanae  it  brings 
in  names  which  we  have  already  heard.    It  will  be  fimnd  in  the 
History  of  Colchester  Abbey  in  the  Monastioon,  iv.  607  (ef.  EDii^  L 
4 1 5).  The  ''intemuntius"  between  William  and  Eadward  was  Hubert 
of  Rye  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  246),  the  &ther  of  Eudo,  the  founder  of  the 
abbey.    Eadward,  finding  himself  nek  and  without  hei»(''qoum  eo 
mazime  cruciaretur,  quod  in  se  regium  genus  defioere  idderet*^ 
— ^Eadgar  is  seemingly  forgotten — sends  Qoscdin,  a  merohant  of 
Winchester,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  on  long  voyages  in  the 
way  of  trade^  on  a  message  to  Duke  William.    Goscelin,  by  his 
name,  must  have  been  a  Norman  or  Frenchman,  and  the  mention  of 
a  French  merchant  as  settled  at  Winchester  in  Eadward's  time  is 
worth  notice.    The  Duke  ia  asked  to  send  some  confidential  agent 
C  ut  aliquem  dirigeret  a  suo  latere")  to  receive  the  King^s  message 
for  the  Duke.    In  an  assembly  of  Norman  barons  (''  fiMsto  magna 
procerum  conventu  "),  the  Duke  seeks  for  some  one  who  will  go 
on  an  embassy  to  England.     But  all  refuse  to  trust  themselves 
among  the  barbarians  who  had  wrought  the  death  of  .£Ured 
("omnes  recusant  barbaram  expetere  gentem,   propter  ilia  qu8B 
audierant  facta  apud  G^ldefordiam "),     Hubert  at  last  volunteers 
to  go^  and  is  thereon  much  praised  and  rewarded     He  goes  over 
in  wonderful  state  (''cum  grandi  apparatu,  cum  pomp&  magnS, 
equis  phaleratis  et  fremitu  terribilibus,  hominibus  serico  indutis 
et  colore  vestium  spectabilibus ") ;  Eadward  receives  him  honour- 
ably, and  of  course  gives  him  a  grant  of  land  (''  ei  primsB  in  Anglift 
suae  mansionis  villa  quae  Esce  dicitur,  perpetuo  possidenda  con- 
ceditur."     The  place  is  Ashe  in  Hampshire,  which  appears   in 
Domesday,  47,  as  held  by  Hubert's  son  Eudo,  but  which  was 
held  T.  B.  E.  by  a  tenant  of  Earl  Harold).    The  business  is  done 
satisfactorily,  and  Hubert  goes  back  to  Normandy  with  the  promise 
of  the  kingdom  and  with  tokens  confirming  the  promise  (''  insignia 
quibus  Willielmus  declarabatur  haeres  Edwardi  Begis  Anglorum, 
spatam  scilicet   cum    capulo    in    quo   erant   inclusae   sanctorum 
relliquisB,  comu  de  auro  venatorium,  et  caput  ingens  cervinum''). 
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The  Btory  goes  on  to  say  that  Hubert  did  not  come  with  William 
into  England  because  disturbances  were  looked  for  in  Maine,  which 
he  was  sent  to  quell  or  to  hinder  ("  veniente  Willielmo  in  Angliam 
accipere  sibi  regnum,  quoniam  a  Cenomanic^  regione  suspicabatur 
tumultus,  Hubertus,  quia  erat  promptus  manu  et  consilio  bonus, 
missus  est  illic  prsetendere  et  servare  pacem  "),  I  did  not  venture, 
without  better  authority,  to  mention  this  in  my  text  at  p.  386,  but 
it  is  worth  comparing  with  the  seeming  disloyalty  of  the  Ceno- 
mannian  knight  at  Senlac  mentioned  in  p.  485. 

Now,  after  going  through  all  these  accounts,  what  is  the  real 
state  of  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  alleged  promise  of  Eadward 
to  William?  A  death-bed  bequest,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
alleged  by  William  or  by  his  contemporaries.  Such  a  bequest 
would  be  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  versions  of  the  story  of 
Harold's  oath,  all  of  which  conceive  William  as  asserting  some 
right  to  the  succession  before  Eadward's  last  sickness.  A  promise 
made  in  much  earlier  times,  before  Eadward's  accession,  is  possible, 
but  it  19  by  no  means  likely,  and  such  a  promise  could  not  be  of  any 
legal  force.  An  act  of  the  King  and  his  Witan  in  William's  favour 
is  impossible  in  itself  and  is  confirmed  by  no  kind  of  evidence. 
But  that  there  was  some  promise  made  by  Eadward  in  William's 
favour  I  think  cannot  be  doubted.  When  I  believe  that  promise 
to  have  been  made  I  have  already  said  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  296).  Here 
is  another  fact  which  looks  the  same  way.  In  a  Westminster 
charter  quoted  by  Ellis  (L  312)  and  M.  Francisque  Michel  (Benott, 
iii.  164),  William  tells  us  how  he  reigned,  "devicto  Haroldo  Rege 
cum  suis  complicibus,  qui  mihi  regnum  prudentid  Domini  des- 
tinatum  et  heneficio  concessioms  domini  et  cognati  mei  gloriosi 
Regis  Edwardi  concessum  conati  sunt  auferre."  This  is  vague 
enough,  but  it  suggests  one  hint.  The  feudal  language  employed, 
the  words  "  beneficium  "  and  "  dominus " — ^the  latter  of  which  is 
applied  by  William  to  Eadward  in  other  documents  (see  above, 
pp.  250,  555,  and  cf.  ii.  17) — might  suggest  that,  when  the  promise 
was  made,  William  did  homage  to  King  Eadward  as  his  lord 
and  adopted  father.  There  is  but  one  time  when  this  could  have 
happened.  We  have  here  another  confirmation  of  the  view,  sup- 
ported by  no  direct  evidence,  but  the  only  view  which  is  not  upset 
by  opposing  evidence,  that  the  promise  was  made  by  Eadward, 


Knd  th»t  the  homage,  if  there  was  any,  was  performed  by  WilEa 
tt  the  time  of  WiUiam'e  viut  to  England  in  1051. 

m.  The  ttinxt  point  is  as  to  the  time,  tlic  place,  &nd  the  taBtIa 
of  arold'a  OBtli.  Aa  to  the  time,  Wiiliara  of  Poitiers  (108)  Jfr 
tinctly  places  tlio  oath,  aa  well  as  the  kniglitbood,  before  the  expe- 
dition into  Britauiiy.  Such  secnis  also  to  be  the  account  of  Onlero 
(493  A-B),  tliough  his  way  of  telling  the  story  in  the  plaj^erfw* 
tense  takes  o<T  somewhut  from  the  clcarneiis  of  his  namtne; 
"Heraldns  . .  sue  mine  at  urn  feccrat,  .  .  turn;  etiam  Dm  eumd™ 
Heraldum  in  cx[>Mlitiouc  secum  contra  Couanum  comitem  Britonum 
dnxerat,  armisiiue  fulgentibus  et  equia  ftliisque  insigniia  cam  com- 
militonibuB  mii&  spectabiiiter  onuiverat."  The  other  acconsta  ^eem 
to  place  both  the  kuightlioud  and  the  oath  after  tliat  expeditiac. 
In  the  Tapefetry  (pi.  6)  wo  read  iinmadialcly  after  the  takiag  of 
Dinan,  "EioWiUelm  iledit  Haroldo  arma;"  on  thia  follow  Ibe 
worda,  "Hie  Willclm  vcnit  Bngias,  ubi  Harold  Bacramentnm  fecit 
WilWmo  Duci."  So  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vd.  31)  and  W«e 
(Roman  de  Boti,  io8i6)place  the  oath  immediately  after  the  retam 
from  Britftim^,  Ihoogb  Wace{io8iii  sec  above,  pi>.  218,  24i)"seem8 
to  place  the  kuiglithood  before  the  expedition.  Aa  to  the  place, 
there  ia  yet  more  difforeiice  than  as  to  the  time.  The  Tapestry 
clearly  meanu  to  place  the  event  in  its  own  city,  for  "  Bagias," 
curious  aa  the  form  is,  can  mean  no  place  bat  Bayenz.  So  doM 
Wace,  himself  a  canoa  of  Bayeux  (Boman  de  Bou,  10826).  But 
William  of  Poitiers  (108)  placea  it  at  Bonneville  ("coadnnato 
ad  Bonamyillam  concilio"),  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Benoft 
(36394); 

"  Si  josta  II  Hiu  son  coadle,  U  fu  li  Barreaoaaz  jurei, 

Ce  Bui  lisont,  k  Bone*Vile.  Que  Heraut  mefinie  a  deviBes." 

Orderic  (492  A)  places  the  scene  of  the  oath  at  Rones  ("ipse 
Eeraldna  apud  Rotomagum  Willelmo  Duci  coram  optimatibiu 
Kormanniffi  sacramentum  fecerat").  It  ia  also  placed  at  Booen 
by  the  romantic  biographer  of  Harold  (Chron.  Angl.  Norm.  iL  164 
et  seqq.),  who  adds  that  the  oath  was  sworn  under  a  very  large  and 
aged  oak,  which,  aa  soon  as  the  oath  was  broken,  immediately  lost 
its  bark,  which,  as  he  truly  adds,  was  "dictu  mimm"  and  "r«S 
digna  spcctaculo,"    He  adds  that  he  himself  saw  it  an  hundred  and 
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forty  years  after  the  event,  which  fixes  his  own  date  to  about  the 
year  1204. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  oath,  William  of  Poitiers  (108)  simply 
says,  "  HeraldoB  ei  fidelitatem  sancto  ritu  Christianorum  juravit." 
But,  according  to  his  manner,  he  implies  in  a  later  passage  (131 ; 
see  p.  464,  note  2)  that  the  oath  was  made  upon  relics.  So  Orderic 
(492  A);  ''  Homo  ejus  factus,  omnia  quae  ab  illo  requisita  fuerant 
super  sanctissimas  reliquias  juraverat."  The  "phylactery  called 
*  the  bull's-eye ' "  is  found  in  the  Brevis  Relatio  (4) ;  "  Ei,  sicut 
multi  dicunt,  super  filacterium  quod  vocabant  oculum  bovis  quod 
ei  fidem  et  promissionem  quam  ei  faciebat  bene  custodiret/'  (For 
another  oath  taken  "supra  philacteria  reliquiarum,"  see  Dudo, 
126  C.)  The  Hyde  writer  (290)  tells  us  why  it  was  called  the 
bull's-eye ;  **  Infinitam  sanctarum  multitudinem  reliquiarum  deferri 
jussit,  superque  eas  filacterium  gloriosi  martyris  Pancratii,  quod 
oculum  bovis  vocant,  eo  quod  gemmam  tam  speciosam  quam 
spatiosam  in  medio  sui  contineat,  coUocavit,  certissime  sciens  tan- 
tum  martyrem  nulld  temeritate  posse  deludi."  In  the  Tapestry 
(pi.  6)  H^old  is  shown  swearing  between  two  chests  or  phylacteries 
(see  Ducauge  in  voce)  of  different  shapes,  one  of  which  has  some- 
thing on  the  top  which  might  fairly  pass  for  the  ''gemma  speciosa 
et  spatiosa  "  of  the  Hyde  writer.  But  in  none  of  these  accounts  do 
we  find  anything  about  the  trick  played  upon  Harold  by  William. 
Whatever  Harold  swears  upon,  it  is  not  at  all  implied  that  he  was 
otherwise  than  fully  aware  of  what  he  was  doing.  The  tale  accord- 
ing to  which  Harold  is  made  unwittingly  to  take  an  oath  of  a  more 
solemn  kind  than  he  supposed  comes  from  Wace ; 

"  Toz  li  core  sainz  fiat  demander,       Ne  ne  li  fust  moetr^  ne  dit 
Et  un  liu  ttiz  asembler  ;  De  buz  out  une  filatire, 

Tut  une  ouve  en  fist  emplir,  Tut  li  meillor  k*il  pout  ealire, 

Pois  d*un  paele  les  fist  covrir,         E  li  plus  chier  k*il  pout  trover : 
Ke  Heraut  ne  sont  ne  ne  vit,  Oil  de  boef  Tai  ol  nomer." 

(w.  10828-10837.) 

So  again,  after  the  oath  has  been  taken ; 

''  Quant  Heraut  out  li  sainz  beisiez     Ki  tut  aveit  acovet^ ; 
Et  il  fu  suz  levez  en  piez,  A  Heraut  a  dedenz  monstr^, 

Verz  la  cuve  li  Dus  le  trait,  Sor  kels  core  sainz  il  a  jur^. 

E  lez  la  cuve  ester  le  fiut :  Heraut  forment  s*espoanta 

De  la  cuve  a  le  paeale  oet^,  Des  relikes  k*il  li  monstra.'* 

(w.  10850-10859.) 
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I  leay6  the  reader  to  judge  which  of  these  two  verrioiui  is  the  cUer. 
It  IB  quite  possible  that  the  striking  circomstance  of  the  hiddsn 
relicsy  which  is  peculiar  to  Wace,  may  be  meralj  an  iostanoe  of 
the  usual  growth  of  legend.  But  it  is  no  leas  poasiUe  that  Waoe^ 
a  very  honest  writer,  may  have  preseryed  a  £Mst  niiieh,  as  tending 
to  the  discredit  of  William  and  in  some  measure  lesBeniag  the 
crime  of  Harold,  was  left  out  by  two  Tiolent  partinnfc  I  leave  the 
point  in  the  same  uncertainty  in  which  I  must  leave  all  the  other 
details  of  the  story. 

We  now  come  to  the  matter  of  the  oath  said  to  have  been  taken 
by  Harold.  The  fullest  accounts  of  its  terms  are  those  wfaicfa  aie 
given  by  William  of  Poitiers  (io8)  and  by  Eadmer  {$}.  I  have  in 
the  text  (p.  341)  given  its  terms  according  to  the  accounts  of  thess 
two  writers.  The  oath,  as  given  by  WiUiam  of  Foitiera,  runs  as 
follows; 

"Se  in  curift  domini  sui  Edwardi  Begis,  quamdia  supereMet^ 
Duds  Willdmi  ricarium  fore;  enisurum,  quanto  eoosilio  valeret 
aut  opibus,  ut  Anglica  monaiehia  post  Edwardi  deeessnm  in  cgus 
manu  confirmaretur;  traditurum  interim  ipsius  militnm  cnstodi« 
castrum  Doveram,  studio  atque  sumptu  suo  communitum;  item 
per  diyersa  loca  illius  terrsB  alia  castra,  ubi  voluntas  Ducb  ea 
firman  juberet ;  abunde  quoque  alimonias  datumm  cnstodibus." 

The  terms  in  Eadmer  take  the  form  of  a  speech  addressed  by 
William  to  Harold.  William  mentions  Eadward*8  promise  of  the 
Crown  to  him,  and  goes  on  thus ; 

''Tu  quoque,  si  mihi  te  in  hoc  ipso  [the  succession  to  the 
Crown]  adminiculaturum  spoponderis,  et  insuper  castellum  Do&is 
cum  puteo  aquas  ad  opus  meum  te  facturum,  sororemque  tuam 
quam  uni  de  principibus  meis  dein  in  uxorem  te  ad  me,  tempore 
quo  nobis  conveniet,  destinaiurum,  necne  [necnon?]  filiam  meam  te 
in  conjugem  acceptunim  fore  promiseris,  tunc  et  modo  nepotem 
tuum,  et  quum  in  Angliam  regnaturus  yenero,  fratrem  tuum 
incolumem  recipies." 

In  both  these  versions  Harold  binds  himself  in  different  terras 
to  do  all  that  he  can  to  bring  about  William's  succession  to  the 
Crown ;  but  William  of  Poitiers  makes  no  mention  of  the  engage- 
ments as  to  the  two  marriages,  the  marriage  of  Harold  to  a 
daughter  of  William  and  the  marriage  of  Harold's  sister  to  one  of 
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William's  nobles.  In  a  later  passage  however  (p.  145,  which 
I  shall  quote  in  Note  Y),  he  takes  for  granted  both  the 
marriage  of  Harold  with  WiUiam's  daughter,  and  also  another 
stipulation  of  which  we  hear  more  distinctly  in  William  of  Jumi^es 
(vii.  31).  This  is  the  important  addition  that  Harold  should 
have  half  the  kingdom  as  the  portion  of  Adeliza  (''deinde  Dux 
postquam  Heraldus  fidelitatem  sibi  de  regno  pluribus  sacramentis 
firmavit,  Adelizam  filiam  suam  cum  medietate  Anglici  regni  se 
daturum  eidem  spopondit").  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228) 
gives  much  the  same  account  as  Eadmer,  but  with  the  strange 
addition  that  Harold  offered  the  oath  of  his  own  accord.  His 
words  are;  "Ibi  Haroldus,  et  ingenio  et  manu  probatus,  Nor- 
mannum  in  sui  amorem  convertit;  atque,  ut  se  magis  commendaret, 
uUro  illi  tunc  quidem  castellum  Dorobemise  quod  ad  jus  snum 
pertinerety  et  post  mortem  Edwardi  regnum  Anglicum,  sacramento 
firmavit:  quare  et  filise,  adhuc  impubis,  desponsione,  et  totius 
pcUrimonii  ampHtudine  donatus,  familiarium  partium  habebatur." 
The  words  in  Italics  would  seem  to  refer  to  some  sort  of  commen- 
dation of  Harold's  lands  to  William,  and  something  of  the  same 
kind  seems  implied  in  the  words  with  which  William  of  Poitiers 
goes  on  with  his  story  (109);  "Dux  ei  [Heraldo]  jam  satelliti" — 
a  common  equivalent  for  "miles"  or  vassal — "suo  accepto  per 
manus  ante  jusjurandum  terras  ejus  cunctumque  potentatum  dedit 
petenti." 

Wace  says  nothing  about  the  castle  of  Dover,  still  less  does 
he  stoop  to  Eadmer's  detail  about  the  well,  but  he  mentions  the 
two  engagements  to  marry  William's  daughter  and  to  make  over 
the  Kingdom  to  him  at  Eadward's  death.  He  gives  these  terms 
twice; 

"  Entretant  a  li  Dus  parl^  Et  h  moillier  8*il  velt  prendra 

Tant  ke  Heraut  li  a  gra^  Ele  one  fille  ke  il  a : 

Ke  Engleterre  li  liverra  9^  se  li  plaist  li  jurera, 

Tres  ke  li  Beis  Ewart  moira ;]        Et  Willame  le  graanta.*^ 

(w.  10816-10823.) 

And  again  in  describing  the  actual  taking  of  the  oath; 

*'  Poiz  a  jur^  et  a  prami  Sulunc  sa  force  e  son  saveir 

Si  come  home  ki  eschaii :  Empr^s  la  mort  Ewart,  8*il  vit ; 

Ele,  la  fille  al  Duo  prendra.  Si  veirement  Dex  li  ait, 

Et  Engleterre  al  Due  rendra ;  E  li  corz  sainz  ki  iloc  sont/* 
De  90  il  fera  son  poeir  (w.  10840-10848.) 
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I  have  discuBaed  in  the  text  tbe  chief  pumtfi  connected  witfa  (Ik 
tennB  of  the  oatb,  and  I  have  put  forth  the  view  which,  ob  tba 
whole,  eeems  to  me  the  least  unlikely.  I  will  now  get  tt^eda 
MTenl  passages  in  which  the  promise  to  marry  William's  dftugbter 
Iwoomes  the  chief,  or  even  the  only,  engagemeDt  taken  by  HareR 
Tbey  come  from  writers  who  had  not  such  good  meaus  of  kurv- 
ledge  as  William  of  Poitiers,  but  who  were  much  lese  likdy  t» 
tnin^rescHt  or  colour  the  etory.  They  show  what  B9j)ect  of  tbe 
tel«  most  Etrutk  those  who  were  not  immediately  iut«rested  b  tie 
nutter.  Let  ue  begin  with  Sne^o.  The  ouly  engagement  he 
koowB  of  on  Harold's  part  is  his  ngagement  to  marry  "WiJliiio'i 
dAaghter.  The  proposal,  as  &r  William  is  concerned,  coni» 
from  Harold  himself,  hut  Heemin  r  from  Harold  t&Iked  over  bf 
Ufttihla.  The  Duke  does  not  igether  like  the  long  eTening 
talks  hetween  Harold  and  his  wite.  Matilda  tells  Harold  that  bet 
husband  wishes  to  know  the  a  t  of  their  discourse ;  bo  it  is 
Bgreett   that   Harold  shall  tell  Duke  the  next  day.     HaroIJ 

sonn^ingly  asks  William  for  his  danghti'r  in  marria^,  saying  tkH 
he  has  fully  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Duchess,  who  faroun 
his  suit  ("  ^t  er  at  segiu  ydr,  Jarl,  atfleira  hyn  \  hingat-komo  nunni, 
enD  ^t  er  eo  hefir  enu  upp  borit  fyrir  ydr.  £c  vill  bidia  dottr 
^nnar  til  eigin-kono  nicr,  hefir  oc  Jietta  mdU  rwtt  fyri  miSdor 
hennar  optliga,  oc  hefir  hon  mer  ^vf  heitit,  ad  lidfinna  }ietta  mil 
vid  ydr."  Johnstone,  191;  Laing,  iii.  76).  The  suit  is  acctpteJ; 
Harold  is  betrothed  to  tbe  princess,  but,  on  account  of  her  youti, 
Uifl  marriage  ia  to  bo  put  off  for  a  time.  Harold  then  goes  to 
England,  and  comes  back  no  more  to  WebMand  to  marry  the  gid 
{"oc  kom  eige  eidan  til  Vallanch,  at  vitia  (wssa  rids").  When 
Harold  is  elected  King,  William  indeed  bethinks  himself  that  Itis 
kindred  with  Eadward  gives  bim  a  better  right  to  the  Crown  than 
Harold  ("  enn  Vilhiihnr  })6ttiK  betr  tilkominn  rflcis  (  Englandi,  eo 
Haralldr,  fj-rir  ft^ndsemis  sakir  )te(mi  Jdtvardor  Konimgs." 
Johnstone,  3i6j  Laing,  iiL  94),  hut  it  is  not  made  to  appear  that 
there  was  any  breach  of  fnitli  on  Harold's  part  on  this  score. 
William  invades  England,  partly  to  assert  his  hereditary  right  to 
the  Crown,  partly  to  punish  Harold  for  not  marrying  his  daughter 
("  [lat  var  oc  med,  at  baun  )>6ttiz  eiga  at  giallila  Raralldi  STivirding, 
er  hum  hafdi  slitit  festamdiom  vid  ddttur  hans  "), 

So  in  tbe  Cartularj-  of  Saint  Berlin,  in  a  passiige  already  ouoted, 
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we  read  (p.  197)  how  "Willelmus,  Comes  NortmannisB  .  .  .  . 
Angliam  petiit,  ac  Haroldo  ipeins  terrsB  [Bege )]  occiso,  eo  quod 
JUiam  ipsius  Wilhdmi  in  uxorem  reeipere  reetisaverit,  Anglos  grayi 
proelio,  multorum  sangaine  fiiso,  sibi  subjugavit,  et  utrique  populo 
Anglico  et  Normannico  regnayit."  Here  the  only  reason  given 
for  William's  attacking  England  is  Harold's  n^lect  to  marry  his 
daughter.  No  other  was  known  to  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Saint  Andrew's  at  Cambray,  who  wrote  in  1133.  Here  {Pertz,  vii. 
537)  William  is  described  as  invading  England  without  any 
apparent  reason,  till  we  reach  the  words  "  Bex  Anglomm  Heroldos, 
olim  contra  prsedictum  comitem  Willelmnm  peijurus,  nam  filiam  ejus 
se  accepturum  juraverat."  The  Waltham  writer  "  De  Inventione  " 
(cap.  20)  is  in  the  like  case ;  "  Insidiantibus  ei  perfidis  Norman- 
norum  versutiis,  quia  filiam  Willelmi  Ducis  Normannorum  nuptui 
traditam  contempsit."  These  "  versutiae  "  exactly  describe  the  sort 
of  constraint  under  which  I  conceive  Harold  to  have  made  the 
whole  engagement. 

These  accounts  mention  no  ground  at  all  for  the  invasion  except 
Harold's  refusal  to  marry  William's  daughter.  Other  accounts,  with- 
out going  so  far  as  this,  put  the  question  of  marriage  forward  in 
a  very  remarkable  way,  as  if  everything  else  was  incidental.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  version  of  the  messages  between  William  and  Harold 
which  is  given  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon.  William's  main  object  is  to 
demand  Harold's  sister  and  to  require  Harold  to  marry  his  daughter. 
Other  matters  are  quite  secondary.  '' Yenit  nuntius  in  Angliam  a  pne- 
fato  Willelmo  directus,  expetens  sororem  H^roldi,  juxta  quod  con- 
venerat  Willelmo  et  illi.  A  lia  etiam  qwB,  violato  eaeramento,  eervata 
non  erant,  ecUumnicUus  est "  (Eladmer,  5).  And  afterwards, ''  iterum 
ei  amicd  familiaritate  mandavit  quatenus,  aliis  omissis,  servatd  fidei 
Bponsione,  saltem  filiam  suam  uxorem  duceret."  (Simeon  reads, 
''ut  quamvis  violate  fide  csetera  non  serv&sset,  si  tamen  filiam 
suam  duceret  uxorem,  leviier  ferret^)  Harold,  in  his  answer,  does 
undoubtedly  speak  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  castle  of  Dover,  but 
these  subjects  are  thrust  in  between  his  answers  about  the  two 
marriages,  how  his  sister  is  dead — does  the  Duke  wish  for  her 
corpse  ? — ^and  how  he  cannot  marry  a  foreign  wife  without  the 
consent  of  the  Witan.  Throughout  this  story  William  is  made 
much  more  anxious  to  find  a  husband  for  his  daughter  than  to  find 
a  kingdom  for  himself.     This  must  surely  come  from  some  account 
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like  that  of  Soorro  atki  tlie  otl>V  writers  quuted  aboTe,  wbicb 
kpoke  of  the  nunuge  onlfi  and  which  bas  hieeu  mixed  up  with  the 
iwooont  giren  hy  WiUitun  d  Boitim. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  Out,  in  tiu  wild  account  of  Eadward's 

death-bed  giveo  in  the  French  life  (see  above,  p.  593),  evei7- 

ttuitg  IB  made  to  tnm  on  an  sipaated  marriage  between  Harold 

and  William's  daughter.     U  is  <n  ftat  marriage  that  he  is  made  to 

gronnd  hit  hopn  of  ths  Ciown.    Ib  the  account  in  Mattheir  Paris 

i|  (p.  I  Wata,  and  in  tlie  ffiatoria  Aagloruni,  i.  5)  again,  the  mar- 

i,  n*ge  oomea  fint.     Harold,  oairied  to  Fouthii?u   by  accident  and 

I  i '  banded  orer  b;  Gny  to  JPilliam,  pretmdi  that  he  ia  ouut  maittfy 

'  { I  into  Noimandj  to  make  a  leagw  witli  tiie  Doka  anl  to  iimtj 

I  hia  daughter  ("  Haraklna  awenbat  ae  hno  omnia  Ipeato  fimMH  St 

{  olam  "■"■""a  in  fTormanniam  ocufiedenretmr  Dnoif  ^^ff""'  tiSM  ht 

'  {  qtoDMrn  aooeptoraa ").    Thia  ba  swean  to  do  on  tha   nSai  of 

.  >  the  auntB  ('*  qood  et  jnrant  super  BBnctomm  rnnUcmm  nUquia 

ae  fideliter  ad  qnemdam  twminnm  oompletamm").    HaroM  aad 

William,  hitlierto  enemia^  now  beoome  great  friends,  all  the  aooie 

BO    became   Haiotd    baa    eome   aeoretly  ("tanto  igitor   myori 

honors  aosceptaa  eit  qnanto  aecretinB  adrentitant;  foeaant  enna 

ante  inimici  ad  invicem").    ISiKi,  ae  aomething  quite  aeooDdaiy, 

oomee  the  oath  about  the  kingdom;  "Juravit  insnper  ae  poet 

mortem    B^pj    Edwardi,    qui   jam    lenoit    sine    liberis,    regnnm 

Angliie  Dud,  qni  in  regnum  jus  haboit,  fideliter  conserraturum." 

There  ia  no  explanation  of  the  alleged  right  of  William,  no  mention 

of  any  bequeet  by  Eadward.    Matthew  bad  surely  read  some  aocoont 

which  mentioned  the  promise  of  marriage  only,  and  he  added  the 

bit  about  the  kingdom  in  deference  to  the  more  usual  statement. 

I^istly,  we  have  that  most  singular  account  in  the  Hyde  writer 
{288-90),  to  which  I  have  already  (see  above,  p.  697,  and  voL 
1^  P-  515)  had  to  refer.  According  to  this  version,  hostages,  one 
of  them  a  bod  of  Godwine,  were  given  to  William  for  the  eafe^ 
of  Eadward,  when  the  English  embassy  ctune  to  offer  him  the 
Crown  on  the  death  of  Harthacnut.  If  any  one  chooses  to  accept 
this  statement,  here  is  a  ready  way  of  accounting  for  the  other 
stories  about  tlie  hostages.  And  though  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that 
a  son  of  Qodwine  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  William  at  that  tim^ 
such  a  story  is  much  less  unlikely  than  the  story  that  he  was  so 
given  at  the  time  of  Godwine's  return.     But  in  this  account  the 
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hostages  are  not  spoken  of  again.  Harold,  sailing  to  some  place 
not  mentioned  {"  quibusdam  caussis  navem  ingressus "),  is  driven 
by  adverse  winds  to  Ponthieu ;  he  is  imprisoned  by  Guy,  and  set 
free  at  the  prayer  ("precibus")  of  Duke  William.  The  Earl  and 
the  Duke,  according  to  this  account^  appear,  not  as  the  old  enemies 
which  Matthew  Paris  calls  them,  but  as  old  friends  ("  ab  eodem 
[Willelmo]  optime  cognitus  [Haroldus]  in  multis  familiariter  est 
habitus  ").  They  agree  at  last  that,  as  William's  cousin  King  Ead- 
ward  has  no  heir,  Harold  shall  receive  the  kingdom  of  England 
on  condition  of  marrying  William's  daughter  and,  it  would  seem, 
of  holding  the  Kingdom  as  a  fief  of  his  fieither-in-law.  Such  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words,  ^' Ad  hoc  inter  eos  sermo  progressus 
est,  ut  quia  Edwardus  Bex  Anglorum,  consobrinus  Comitis  Willelmi, 
heeredem  non  habebat,  regnum  Anglorum  Willelmus  Haroldo  con- 
cederet  eo  tenore,  ut  filiam  ipsius  matrimonio  acciperet,  eique  per 
omnia  fideliter  [fidelis  1]  exsisteret."  Harold  agrees  so  readily  that 
William,  who  did  not  easily  trust  Englishmen,  becomes  suspicious, 
and  binds  him  by  an  oath  (''  quod  quum  promptissime  annueret, 
ab  eodem  Anglorum  Jidem  suspectam  hahevUe  ad  districta  sacra- 
menta  est  coactus").  The  phylactery  of  Saint  Pancras,  already 
spoken  of,  is  accordingly  brought,  and  Harold  swears  on  it  ^'se 
omnia,  scilicet  sicut  fiierat  postulatus,  constantissime  se  servaturum 
et  Normannis  fidelem  affuturunL" 

Now  it  is  strange  when,  after  this,  we  read  in  the  same  account 
(see  above,  p.  598)  that  Eadward  on  his  death-bed  left  the  Grown 
to  William,  and  that  Harold  usurped  it.  This  hardly  fits  in  with 
an  agreement  between  Harold  and  William  that  Harold  should 
have  the  Grown  on  certain  conditions.  But  the  account  which  this 
writer  (291)  gives  of  the  messages  between  the  two  princes  exactly 
fits  in  with  his  account  of  the  oath.  William  calls  on  Harold  to 
do  what  he  has  promised  to  do  (''  ut  sacramentorum  in  Normannid 
gestorum  reminiscens,  fcedus  quod  juraverat  persolveret "),  that  is, 
doubtless,  to  marry  his  daughter  and  do  homage  for  the  kingdom. 
Harold's  answer  is  that  he  has  no  need  of  any  kind  of  connexion  or 
intercourse  with  the  Normans,  and  will  therefore  not  perform  his 
oath  ("remandat  Haroldus  Normannorum  societatem  non  esse 
Anglis  necessariam,  et  ideo  nullum  ei  juramentum  persolvere, 
nullum  cum  eo  consortium  habere").  Of  resigning  the  kingdom 
there  is  not  a  word. 
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The  reader  will  by  tins  time  know  the  peealiar  podlaon  cf  Ae 
Hyde  writer.  His  accoonts  are  often  strange  and  incndilik^  aoi 
contradicted  by  better  antfaorities.  Bnt  they  are  alwmys  indqwB- 
dent.  The  writer  is  no  servile  eopyvsL  He  fbllcnred  indepeDdflBt 
traditions  and  exercised  an  independent  judgement  of  his  owb* 
His  statements  therefore  have  a  certain  yalne.  And  in  this  ease 
they  have  more  value  than  usual,  as,  though  his  pngndioas  an 
strongly  Norman,  his  story  points  to  a  tradilum  qmte  difioent 
firom  the  received  Norman  vendon. 

Putting  then  together  the  hints  of  these  variouB  writen^  com- 
bined with  the  probability  of  the  case,  I  am  led  to  the  Tiew  whidi 
I  have  suggested  in  the  text  Harold's  oatii  was  primarily  sa 
oath  to  marry  William's  daughter,  and  this  oath,  or  periu^  his 
knighthood,  was  accompanied  by  an  act  of  homage  to  Winism. 
He  became  his  "satelles"  in  the  language  of  William  of  Poitien^ 
his  "  homo"  in  the  language  of  Orderic  I  have  shown  in  the  text 
how  vague  and  lax  were  the  obligations  which  such  an  act  cairied 
with  it  But  it  was  an  act  which  obviously  lay  open  to  maiqr  ^ 
terpretations.  Harold  would  doubtless  hold  that  whatever  dUiga* 
tions  were  imposed  either  by  gratitude  or  by  formal  Taasalags 
would  be  amply  fulfilled  by  his  services  in  the  Breton  war  and  by 
continued  friendly  relations  with  Normandy.  But  nothing  woold 
be  easier  than  for  William  to  magnify  the  simple  obligation  of 
homage  into  a  promise  to  hold  the  English  Crown  in  fief  or  to 
make  it  over  to  William  himself.  Out  of  such  a  groundwork  as 
this  the  elaborate  Norman  story  could  easily  grow  up.  But  if 
Harold  expressly  promised  all  that  William  of  Poitiers  makes 
him  promise,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  engagement  to  marry 
William's  daughter  could  ever,  in  so  many  versions  of  the  tale^ 
some  of  these  versions  distinctly  fevourable  to  the  Norman  side,  have 
usurped  the  place  which  would  have  properly  belonged  to  the  more 
important  engagements  about  the  kingdom. 

I  will  now,  by  way  of  relaxation,  wind  up  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject with  the  most  wonderful  tale  of  all,  that  with  which  Gervase 
of  Tilbury  amused  the  imperial  leisure  of  Otto  the  Fourth.  I 
will  give  only  a  summary,  referring  the  reader  to  the  original  of 
the  "Otia  Iniperialia,"  Decisio  Secunda,  cap.  xx.,  which  will  be 
found  in  Leibnitz  collection  of  Brunswick  historians,  vol.  i.  p.  945. 
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The  holy  King  Eadward  left  as  his  heir  his  nephew  Harold,  a 
prince  whose  virtues  are  set  forth  in  the  most  glowing  terms. 
In  his  boyhood  he  had  been  sent  by  his  uncle  for  education  to 
Normandy,  according  to  the  use  of  the  English  nobles,  who  com- 
monly sent  their  sons  into  France,  to  learn  the  use  of  arms  and 
to  lay  aside  the  barbarism  of  their  native  tongue.  The  reigning 
Duke  had  a  bastard  son  named  William,  who  was  brought  up  as 
his  heir.  The  two  lads  formed  a  boyish  friendship,  and  promised 
to  marry  each  other's  sisters.  King  Eadward  and  the  unnamed 
Norman  Duke  die  about  the  same  time ;  Harold  succeeds  his  uncle 
in  England,  and  William,  after  some  opposition,  succeeds  his  father 
in  Normandy.  The  new  Duke  sends  a  message  to  the  new  King, 
calling  on  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  by  an  exchange  of  sisters. 
Harold  has  now  no  mind  for  either  marriage,  but  his  own  mar- 
riage with  William's  sister  is  brought  about  by  an  accident.  The 
King  of  the  English  sets  out  with  a  few  companions  on  a  yachting 
expedition.  Stress  of  weather  drives  him  to  Flanders — we  should 
surely  read  that,  intending  to  go  to  Flanders,  he  was  driven  to 
Normandy — ^where  he  pretends  that  he  is  come  to  carry  out  his 
promise  as  to  both  marriages.  He  does  marry  the  Duke's  sister, 
and  takes  her  with  him  to  England,  and  again  promises  to  send 
his  own  sister  to  the  Duke.  Once  more  at  home,  he  neglects  his 
promise,  and,  puffed  up  with  pride,  he  invades  Scotland  and  de- 
feats the  Scots  in  a  stoutly  contested  battle.  Directly  after  this, 
he  hears  that  William  has  landed  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
hastens  to  attack  him.  The  Normans,  few  in  number  and  fearing 
Harold's  prowess,  defend  themselves  with  a  dyke.  But  God,  wha 
can  conquer  by  few  as  well  as  by  many,  overthrows  the  proud  Eng- 
lish, whose  King  is  either  killed  or  escapes  by  flight.  William  then 
marches  on  London,  marries  Harold's  sister,  and  reigns  over  Eng- 
land by  virtue  of  the  marriage. 

This  is  altogether  the  wildest  of  all  the  tales  that  I  have  come 
across.  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  all  its  blunders,  anachronisms, 
and  confusions.  The  most  amusing  perhaps  is  the  story  of  Harold's 
youthful  sojourn  in  Normandy.  This  is  evidently  a  confusion  be- 
tween Harold  and  Eadward,  and  the  reason  which  is  given  must  be 
one  which  belonged  to  Gervase's  own  day  rather  than  to  Eadward's, 
though  we  may  compare  the  strange  statement  of  the  Encomiast 
(see  vol  i.  p.  717)  about  the  JEthelings  Eadward  and  iElfred  being 
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■ent  to  NonilUidy  for  ediuntion.  But  even  this  amaziag  fAUlB'% 
Torth  ft  momenVi  tbongfat,  aa  it  ahowa  huw  etroDg  the  traditioa 
WM  tiut  Bome  qaeation  about  n  marriage  of  some  kiDtl  or  other 
wu  tbo  pruiuay  groimd  ot  quarrel  between  Hoiold  and  William. 

IV.  I  havB  ^ren  in  Hw  text  as  the  probable  date  of  Harold's 
Tint  to  Komundf  the  only  date  n-Licb  seems  possible,  namely 
1064.  Mr.  St  John  (ii.  126  et  eetiq.),  wbo  rejeets  tlie  story  alto- 
gstber,  enlargee  on  the  Tarying  atatemf  nts  as  to  the  d<it«.  Tbe 
euiieet  aoeoimtB  give  no  dute ;  some  seem  to  place  it  very  soon 
after  the  death  of  Oodwine,  otberx,  Gometimes  iiuieed  the  aame<, 
place  it  Teiy  loon  before  ^e  dcatb  of  Eadward.  The  writers  seem 
not  to  have  stopped  to  think  that  tliese  two  events  were  thirteen 
yean  mpaiL  Mr,  St  John  says,  very  truly,  though  with  a  curious 
flomfiiuon  of  the  respective  datea  and  valuea  of  bis  authors, 

"Bromfam^  p.  94},  placei  it  in  the  fimrteenth  jear  of  SdwanI, 
tiiat  18,  A.D.  io6« ;  Vatthew  of  Wotminater  and  Begor  «f  Went- 
over  in  ^s.  1059;  Heiu;  of  Hnntingdwi,  aj>.  1063;  Bamilidi 
Higden,  iii.  183,  in  1064;  Hovedeu,  Halmeibaiy,  HmungAxd, 
Waoe,  Simeon  of  Durham,  run  throng  the  iHwle  gamut  of  Ato- 
Dcdogy  from  the  period  immediatelj  Bnoeeeding  the  deaA  of  God- 
win to  the  period  immediatdy  preceding  the  death  of  Edward,  bo 
little  poaaible  did  they  find  it  to  give  any  stability  or  ooherenoe  to 
their  fable." 

He  then  goes  on ; 

"Modem  hiatoriaDs,  discovering  insuperable  objections  to  all  the 
earlier  dates,  imagine  there  are  fewer  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
B4judging  the  voyage  to  the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign.  The 
selection  seems  unfortunate.  At  the  time  of  the  expedition  against 
Conan  the  com  Is  said  to  have  been  almost  ripe  in  the  fields, 
which  in  Bretagne  is  never  the  case  till  towards  the  end  of  Augnst 
or  the  b^inning  of  September.  Now  from  the  most  unimpeadi- 
able  of  all  testimonies,  we  know  that  Harold  was  in  Wales  duriDg 
the  Bummer  of  a.d.  io6g,  overlooking  the  ereciioQ  of  the  hunting- 
palace  which  he  undertook  to  build  for  the  pleasure  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  We  may  infer,  though  it  is  not  stated,  that  Harold  left 
Wales  sometime  before  the  end  of  August,  because  on  the  a  4th  of 
that  month  Caradoc,  son  of  the  murdered  King  GrifSth,  whoaa 
widow  Harold  had  married,  exterminated  the  Earl's  workmen,  and 
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put  a  period  to  the  construction  of  the  palace.  Immediately  after 
this,  that  is,  early  in  September,  the  insurrection  took  place  in 
Northumbria,  when  Harold  was  at  hand,  ready  at  the  King's 
request  to  negotiate  with  the  rebels  at  Northampton. 

"From  this  view  of  the  occurrences  of  a.d.  1065,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  imagine  an  unoccupied  interval  lying 
between  midsummer  and  autumn  long  enough  to  admit  of  our 
crowding  into  it  all  the  events  which  are  said  to  have  occurred 
during  Harold's  imprisonment  at  Ponthieu  and  forced  detention  in 
Normandy." 

These  arguments  are,  I  think,  decisive  against  1065.  Mr.  St. 
John  places  the  Northumbrian  revolt  in  September  instead  of  in 
October ;  still  the  English  events  of  the  autumn  of  1065  hardly 
leave  time  for  Harold's  captivity  at  Beaurain,  his  sojourn  at  Bouen, 
and  his  warfeu:^  in  Britanny.  But  Higden's  date  of  1064  seems 
open  to  no  objection.  Florence  (see  vol.  iL  p.  471)  certainly  carries 
the  Welsh  war  into  that  year ;  but  the  Chronicles  leave  it  an  abso- 
lute blank.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not 
commit  myself  to  the  date  or  to  anything  else.  Mr.  St.  John's 
arguments,  though  often  expressed  with  needless  violence,  have 
throughout  great  weight  as  against  the  details  of  the  story.  But 
I  still  think  that  the  story  must  have  had  some  groundwork  of 
truth,  and  I  have  tried  to  show  what  that  groundwork  may  have 
been. 

V.  It  would  be  an  interesting  question,  how  far  Harold's  obli- 
gations to  William,  whatever  they  were,  were  known  in  England 
either  before  or  after  Eadward's  death.  But  this  is  a  point  on 
which  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  guide  us.  I  know  of  no 
writer  who  has  anjrthing  to  say  on  the  subject,  except  the  romantic 
Biographer  of  Harold,  whom  I  have  quoted  in  p.  604. 

I  have  thus  done  what  I  could  to  throw  light  on  the  most 
perplexing  question  in  my  history,  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
questions  in  all  history.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  I  am  thought 
to  have  only  made  what  was  before  dark  darker  still.  But  no  one 
can  know  how  thick  the  darkness  really  is  except  by  groping  in 
it,  as  I  have  done,  in  his  own  person. 
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NOTE  W.    p.  322. 
Tbe  ^lfoyva  or  THx  Batkux  Tapebtkt. 

There  ib  qo  representAtiou  in  the  whole  of  tbe  Tapestty  aloch 
is  morv  tboniugbly  puzzling  than  the  one  referred  to  in  tbe  tnt 
(pi,  4),  with  ite  legend  "Ubi  unus  clericua  et  j-Elfjjyva."  Wlio 
is  the  lady,  benring  a,  purely  English  name,  who  is  thus  mdileDl* 
brought  in,  aeemiagly  at  the  gate  of  William's  palace,  with  no 
•pparent  reference  to  an;^'" —  '—'are  or  after  I  One  imiiiW 
naturally   look    for  the  fimn  lliam'e   wife  err  daughter  in 

8uch  a  position,  rather  that  any  other  woman.    HBrohf) 

promise  to  marry  William's  r,  which    is  so  promiD«ntIj 

dwelt  upon  in  every  otlier  vers  lie  story,  is  not  once  nllnJtd 

to  in  the  Tapeatry,  unless  this  la  reference  to  it.     But  ho« 

could  Willium's  wife  or  Willis:  lighter  be  described  by  the 

familiar  English  proper  name  Ai  )     Go  the  other  hand,  wbut 

chance  is  there  that  any  Englis  lan  reftlly  bearing  the  name 

of  ^fgifii  could  he  present  in  U  '.  William's  palace  at  such  s 
moment  T     And,  if  any  such  M\  Dally  waa  there,  what  bearing 

had  her  presence  on  the  general  oou'  of  the  story,  so  as  to  accoont 
bt  the  prominent  position  thus  gin      lo  bcrl 

Some  of  these  difficulties  naturally  struck  the  very  earliest  coni- 
mentatiirs  on  the  Tapestry,  and  from  their  days  to  ours  a  serie* 
of  the  wildest  eonjeetures  have  been  poured  forth  witli  regard  to 
the  "vElfgyva"  in  question.  The  matter  is  treated  of  by  Lancelot 
(H^moires  de  1' Academic,  viii.  612),  by  De  La  Rue  and  his  trans- 
lator K[r.  Douce  (Arehajologia,  xvii.  100),  bySlr.Amyot(Arcbffiologi«. 
xix.  199),  by  De  La  Kuc  again  in  his  Apjiendix  of  1834  (Recherches 
Bur  la  Topiaserie,  p.  53),  by  Mr,  Boltou  Comey  (p.  19),  by  Dr. 
Bruce  (p,  53),  and  lastly  by  Mr.  Planch^  (Journal  of  Arch«ologi«d 
Association,  1867,  p.  141).  The  strange  thing  is  that  several  of 
these  writers  seem  uot  to  have  understood  that  ^Ifgifu  is  simply  a 
very  common  English  name,  but  to  have  fancied  that  it  was  a  sort 
of  title,  meaning  Queen  or  Princess.  Their  stumbling-block  was 
tbe  double  name  of  Eadward's  mother,  "  .filfgifu-Einma,"  iu  which 
formula  Ijancelot  argued  that  jElf^/u  was  equivalent  to  Slo/iOgt. 
Any  one  who  turns  to  the  passages  which  I  have  referred  to  will 
find  a  great  number  of  guesses,  some  of  which  refute  themselves, 
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while  others  are  refuted  by  other  writers  in  the  dispute.  "iElfgyva" 
has  been  identified  with  the  Duchess  Matilda,  with  her  daughter 
Adeliza,  with  Harold's  sister  Eadgjth  and  his  wife  Ealdg3rth,  while 
some  have  taken  the  trouble  to  show  that  she  cannot  be  either 
-/Elfgifu-Emma  or  "the  other  iElfgifu"  (see vol  i.  p.  714)  of  Cnut's 
time.  What  it  is  that  iEIfgyya  and  the  clerk  are  doing  no  one 
seems  to  know  for  certain,  neither  can  I  throw  any  light  on  the 
matter.  Out  of  all  this  mass  I  will  only,  by  way  of  relaxation, 
quote  Mr.  Bolton  Comey's  remarks,  as  at  once  the  most  curious 
and  the  least  generally  accessible. 

'*  William  promised  to  bestow  one  of  his  daughters  on  Harold. 
She  is  represented  beneath  the  inscription  ^lfotya — but  Elfgiva 
was  not  her  name.  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  I.  of  Normandy, 
and  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  sometimes  called  by  the 
Saxon  annalists  Elfgiva  Emma.  Elfgiva  therefore,  whatever  we 
read  in  Florence  of  Worcester^  seems  to  hc^ve  been  an  appellation  of 
honouTf  and  may  have  been  understood  as  such  by  the  Saxons 
Bayeusains.  If  so,  why  was  the  name  of  the  betrothed  omitted  % 
Gould  it  not  be  ascertained,  or  was  it  deemed  superfluous?  I 
apprehend  the  latter  to  have  been  the  case;  she  was  the  damb 
par  excellence  ^^e  was  buried  and  was  a/nnuoMy  commemorated 
at  Bayeux." 

We  may  infer  then,  First,  that  the  Saxon  language  was  spoken 
at  Bayeuz  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  date  to  which  Mr.  Comey 
assigns  the  Tapestry;  Secondly,  that  in  tbe  Saxon  language  of 
Bayeux  jElfgyva  meant  "Lady;"  Thirdly,  that  one  particular 
daughter  of  William  was  known,  distinctively  and  familiarly,  as 
'Uhe  iElfgyva;"  Fourthly,  that  Mr.  Bolton  Corney  understood  Old- 
English  better  than  Florence  of  Worcester. 

Now  leaving  all  wild  conjectures,  let  us  try  and  see  what  really 
suggests  itself  about  this  obscure  matter.  The  Tapestry  represents 
a  woman  named  Mifgifn  as  being  in  Duke  William's  palace  at  the 
moment  of  Harold's  coming  thither.  Who  was  she  1  We  may  put 
aside  Matilda  and  all  other  women  who  never  were,  or  could  have 
been,  called  iElfgifu.  We  may  put  aside  all  those  women  who 
were  named  iElfgifu,  but  who  were  dead  and  buried  at  the  time. 
But  of  all  the  women  named  ^Ifgifu  who  were  living  at  the  time, 
which   could  have   been   in  William's '  palace  at  that  particular 
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moment  t  Severtl  gnetMS  have  ocenrred  to  me  at  diffisnot  toMn 
Thef  are  mere  gaeeees,  of  no  more  Talna  than  tbe  gnoMfli  of  oCkr 
writers.  They  are  all,  I  allow,  improbable  goaawi^  but  I  thiaklkk 
they  have  the  advantage  over  some  other  gueaeei  of  not  bqg 
absolutely  imposBible. 

1.  In  my  second  volume  (p.  658)  I  threw  oat,  half  in  jeift^da 
suggestion  that  ^fg^fu,  the  name  aasiimed  by  Emma  on  kr 
marriage  with  iEthelred,  was  the  name  naoally  aasomed  hj  tofgn 
women  who  married  English  husbands.  Is  it  posdUe  thst  that 
is  really  something  in  this  I  Is  it  possible  that  Williain's  dsn^ter, 
if  she  had  married  Harold,  would  have  had  to  ehaoge  her  nsmi 
to  iBlfgif a  t  Is  it  possible  that  she  is  here  called  JEtff^  pro- 
leptically,  perhaps  sarcastically  t  Thu  ii^  I  grants  very  &r-fetdi6d 
and  unlikely,  but  it  is  periiaps  not  absolutely  impossible.  We 
should  certainly  expect  the  Tapestry  to  contain  aome  refeience  to 
the  intended  marriage  between  HJarold  and  WilUam'a  dang^iter. 
We  should  certainly  expect  to  find  William's  dang^kter,  imther  thm 
any  other  girl  or  woman,  represented  where  we  find  j/Ellf^Sa  vtpn- 
sented.  And  here  is  a  way,  however  fiff-fetched,  in  whidi  it  is  jut 
possible  she  might  be  called  .£lfg^fn. 

a.  .Slfgifu  was  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  658)  the  name  of  the  widow  of 
JEL^Kty  the  mother  of  Harold's  wife  Ealdgyth.  According  to  some 
accounts,  she  was  of  Norman  birth.  Could  she  have  been  living 
or  visiting  in  Normandy  at  this  time!  And  can  her  introduction 
have  any  reference  to  Harold  s  marriage  with  her  daughter  t 

3.  I  have  mentioned  in  my  second  volume  (p.  554)  the  proba- 
bility that  Harold  had  a  sister  of  the  name  of  JBlfgifu,  and  that  she 
must  have  been  the  sister  whom  Harold  (Eadmer,  p.  5 ;  Sim.  Duo. 
1066)  promised,  as  part  of  his  oath,  to  give  in  marriage  to  one 
of  William's  nobles.  Is  it  possible  that  she  was  in  Normandy  at 
this  time  1  If  Harold's  voyage  really  was,  as  I  believe  it  to  have 
been,  a  mere  yachting  excursion,  he  may  very  well  have  been 
accompanied  by  bis  sister,  as  well  as  by  his  brother  and  his  nephew. 
If  it  should  be  asked  how  iElfgifii  came  to  be  in  WiUiam's  palace 
while  her  brother  was  still  a  captive  at  Beaurain,  it  may  be 
answered  that  even  Guy  may  not  have  pressed  his  right  of  wreck  so 
far  as  to  imprison  a  woman,  and  that  it  is  certain  that  one  or  more 
of  Harold's  party  escaped  Guy's  clutches,  if  only  to  carry  the  news 
of  lib  imprisonment  to  William  (see  above,  p.  224).     If  therefore 
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Harold  was  accompanied  by  his  sister,  it  is  quite  possible  she  might 
find  her  way  to  Bouen  before  he  did.  I  throw  this  out  as  a  mere 
conjecture,  and  it  certainly  has  its  difficulties  about  it,  but  every 
explanation  of  this  puzzling  group  must  be  mere  conjecture,  and  it 
certainly  strikes  me  that  this  conjecture  has  less  of  difficulty  about 
it  than  some  of  the  others. 

Whomever  we  fix  upon  as  the  iElfgifu  of  the  Tapestry,  it  is  still 
by  no  means  clear  what  is  happening  between  her  and  the 
clerk,  or  why  the  incident  should  receive  so  prominent  a  place 
in  the  pictured  story.  Like  the  introduction  of  Turold,  Vital,  and 
Wadard,  there  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  some  fact  which  was 
perfectly  well  known  at  the  time,  but  of  which  no  other  record  has 
been  preserved.  As  such,  it  is  another  witness  to  the  contemporaiy 
date,  and  thereby  to  the  authority,  of  the  Tapestr}*. 


NOTE  X.  p.  230. 
The  Breton  Campaign  op  William  and  Harold. 

Our  only  detailed  accounts  of  this  campaign  come  from  William 
of  Poitiers  and  the  Tapestry.  Between  these  two  both  Lord 
Lyttelton  (i.  354)  and  Mr.  Planch^  (145)  see  a  distinct  contra- 
diction ;  only  Lord  Lyttelton  assumes  that  the  Tapestry  must  bo 
wrong  because  it  contradicts  William  of  Poitiers,  while  Mr.  Planch^ 
assumes  that  William  of  Poitiers  must  be  wrong  because  he  con* 
tradicts  the  Tapestry.  But  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between 
the  two  authorities ;  their  accounts  may  easily  be  reconciled,  if  we 
only  suppose  a  somewhat  remarkable  omission  on  the  part  of 
William  of  Poitiers. 

William  tells  us  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  deliver 
Dol,  which  was  held  on  Duke  William's  behalf  by  Rhiwallon, 
and  that  Conan  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Norman  army.  He 
gives  no  details  of  any  further  progress  of  William  and  Harold 
in  Britanny,  though  he  has  a' good  deal  to  tell  us  as  to  what  passed 
between  William  and  Bhiwallon.  He  makes  no  mention  of  Rennes 
or  of  Dinan,  the  other  two  places  represented  in  the  Tapestry. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Tapestry  (pi.  5)  which  at  all  contradicts 
this  account  of  what  happened  at  Dol.     William's  approach  to  the 
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iitf  18  dearly  not  a  hostile  approach*  The  Duke  hinounlf  and  thow 
immediately  about  him  are  not  even  in  armour.  There  are  no 
defenders  on  the  walls,  sach  as  we  presentlj  see  at  Dinaiu  Hie 
legend  is  simply  "Yenerunt  ad  Dol,*'  while  in  the  other  oaae  it 
is  **  Pngnant  contra  Dinantes."  Bat  on  the  other  aide  Gonan  and 
his  host  are  nmning  away — ^  Conan  fiigi  ▼ertit.'*  I  do  not  prafiM 
to  explain  the  intentions  of  the  man  who  is  letting  himsdf  down 
bj  a  rope  from  the  wall. 

Thus  hr  the  Tapestry  and  the  Ardideacon  exactly  ^pree.  The 
Tapestry  also  does  not,  as  Mr.  Hanch^  understands  it|  make  WilUam 
pursue  Conan  to  Bonnes.  Bennes-— "  Bednes  " — is  indeed  intro- 
duced in  the  Tapestry,  but  it  forms  no  part  of  the  story;  the  city  is 
represented  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  other  subjectSy  and  oeitainly 
no  one  is  made  to  pursue  the  flying  Bretons.  Bennea  ia  aimp^ 
brought  in  to  mark  whither  Conan  fled. 

The  story  of  the  siege  of  Dinan  belongs  wholly  to  the  Tspestiy. 
It  is  certainly  strange  that  William  of  Poitiers  should  leave  out  all 
mention  of  so  considerable  an  exploit^  but  the  difficully  ia  a  good 
deal  lessened  if  we  accept  Wace's  statement  (see  p.  230)  that 
Harold  accompanied  William  on  more  than  one  raid  into  Britanny. 
That  a  Biegd  of  Dinan  really  is  intended,  and  not  a  si^ge  of  Bennes, 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all. 


NOTE  Y.  p.  261. 
The  Embassies  exchanged  between  William  and  Hasold. 

The  different  statements  as  to  Harold's  oath  naturally  lead  to  the 
equally  different  statements  as  to  the  messages  which,  after  Harold's 
election,  were  exchanged  between  him  and  William.  Whatever 
Harold  had  promised,  that  William  demanded;  and  whatever 
William  demanded,  that  Harold  refused.  We  thus  get  a  set  of 
statements  differing  exactly  as  the  other  set  of  statements  differ. 
I  have  already  bad  occasion  to  refer  incidentaUy  to  several  of  them. 
I  will  now  try  to  put  them  together  in  order. 

Among  the  purely  Norman  authorities,  the  Tapestry  is  silent. 
William  of  Poitiers  does  not  directly  speak  of  any  messages  between 
the  rivals  till  after  Williams  landing  in  England  (i 28-131;  see 
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above,  p.  432).  But  there  is  a  passage  further  on  which  seems  to 
imply  an  earlier  message.  This  is  when  the  Archdeacon  breaks 
forth  into  that  wonderfiil  panegyric  on  his  master  (145)  which 
follows  his  account  of  William's  coronation ; 

"  Hie  [Willelmus]  ne  Heraldum  vellet  occubuisse.  Immo  voluit 
patns  Godwini  potentiam  illi  ampliare,  et  natam  suam,  Impera- 
toris  thalamo  dignissimam,  in  matrimonium,  fU  fuerat  poUieUitSf 
tradere." 

This  clearly  implies  that  an  ofiPer  of  the  Earldom  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  perhaps  of  something  greater,  together  with  the  hand  of 
William's  daughter,  had  been  twice  made  by  William  to  Harold. 
The  first  time  is  of  course  at  the  taking  of  the  oath ;  the  second 
time  must  be  in  some  message  sent  before  the  expedition.  For 
the  messages  exchanged  after  William's  landing  are  given  at  length, 
and  they  contain  no  such  terms.  And  an  offer  of  William's  daughter 
could  then  at  least  have  been  nothing  but  sheer  mockery.  By  that 
time,  at  all  events,  Harold  was  married  to  Ealdgyth. 

William  of  Jumi^es  (vii.  31)  has  an  account  which  exactly 
agrees  with  the  implied  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers.  The 
Duke,  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  news  of  Harold's  election,  sends 
messengers  to  remind  him  to  keep  his  oath.  The  terms  of  the 
oath,  according  to  him,  were  that  William  should  be  King,  Harold 
having  half  the  kingdom  and  William's  daughter.  His  words 
are, 

*'  Ad  qnem  [Heraldum]  Dux  protinus  legatos  direxit,  hortans  ut 
ab  hdc  insanii  resipisceret,  et  fidem  quam  juramento  spoponderat 
condignd  subjectione  servaret.  At  ille  non  solum  hoc  audire 
contempsit,  verum  omnem  Anglorum  gentem  ab  illo  infideliter 
avertit." 

He  then  goes  on  with  the  account  of  Qrufiydd  and  Ealdg3rth 
which  I  quoted  in  vol.  ii  p.  659. 

Orderic  does  not  mention  the  message.  The  Roman  de  Sou 
(w.  1 1 066- 1 1075)  speaks  of  several  messages ; 

"  WiUame  li  manda  soyent,  Ne  il  terre  ne  li  rendrdt, 

K'il  li  tenist  sim  serement,  Et  Willdalme  le  desfia^ 

E  Heraut  li  manda  vilment,  '  E  desfiance  li  manda ; 
K*il  ne  fereit  por  li  n^ent,  E  Heraut  toz  tema  reponeit 

Ne  il  sa  fille  ne  prendreit,  Ke  nule  rien  mez  ne  creimeit.** 

Here  the  terms  of  William's  messages  are  not  given,  but  they  may 
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be  inferred  from  the  t«nna  of  Harold'e  answer.  These  tenwBd 
also  the  mention  of  more  mesisogps  than  one,  seem  od  the  vUt 
to  fall  in  with  the  nccoimt  given  by  £admer  and  Simeon,  alud 
1  have  already  mentioned  (see  above,  p.  68a),  Harold  tlier*  aiim 
this  answer,  of  which  I  do  not  fully  vmderatand  the  clause  iImI 
tite  castle  and  well  of  DoTer ; 

"  Boror  to«i,  qnam  juxta  condictnm  expetis,  mortua  est.  Qod 
si  corpus  ejus,  qoale  nanc  cet,  vult  cotues  habere,  mittsm,  M 
judicer  sacmmentum  violisse  quod  feci.  Caatellum  I>oftis  et  in  a 
put«um  nqiiK.  licet  nceciftm  cat.  ut  Tobis  convenit,  expleri." 

He  Iheu  goes  on  with  tl  t  wliich   I   have  already  t/oM 

(pp.  263,  365),  in  which  lochires  his  ioability  dlberti 

decline   the   kingdom  wliicii  ffered    to    him    or  to  many  ■ 

foreign  woman  without  the  c\  of  the  Witaii.     William  tha 

tends  a  second  message  (see  <  ;,  p.  261),  of  which  the  tone 
is  greatly  lowered.     He  uov  asks  that,    if   Harold  will  ia 

nolliiug  else  that  he  has  pron  1  do,  he  will  at  least  m«rn  im 

daughter.     "Alioquin,"  he  cu  'e,  "se   promissam   regni  mc- 

ccssionem  armis   sibi    vindicate  prucuhlubio  aciret,     A(  '^m 

[Uuroldus]  nee  illud  qoidem  st  cere  velle,  nee  hoc  fonuidut 
respond!  t." 

It  will  be  easily  Been  how  compi  ily  this  agrees  with  the  aocuonl 
in  the  Roman  de  Ron,  except  i_  the  prominence  given  to  the 
engngenient  about  HuroIU's  sister,  which  Wace  does  not  mention 
at  all.  The  stutement  ubout  her  death  ^eerna  to  me  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  genuineness,  as  it  is  not  a  thing  which  anybody  would 
take  the  trouhle  to  invent.  And  it  has  sometimes  struck  me  that 
this  cxjilaius  the  statement  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  where  he 
makes  Harold  say  that  the  daughter  of  William  whom  he  had 
promised  to  many  was  dead  (see  above,  p.  669),  In  this  state- 
ment lie  stands  quite  alone,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  he 
confounded  the  two  man-iage  engagements,  and  that  the  death  of 
'miiiam's  daughter  is  really  a  reproduction  of  the  death  of  Harold'* 
sister.  Tlie  rest  of  Willisni  of  Malmesbui^-'s  dory,  and  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  put  into  the  mouth  of  Harold,  I  have  mentioned 
already  in  tlie  text  and  notes. 

Tlie  version  of  the  Hyde  writer  I  have  already  given  at  p.  701. 

In  Benoit's  account  {3^^3a-36^5^)  the  kingdom  alone  is 
welled  upon.     He  had  mentioned  the  marriage  (36623  et  teq<l.)i 
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but  be  seems  to  look  on  tbe  marriage  of  Adeliza  as  sometbing 
volunteered  by  William  after  the  oatb,  not  as  part  of  tbe  oath 
itself. 

Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Angl.  i.  6)  makes  William  send  a 
message  before  Eadward's  death.  Harold  having  got  safe  home, 
'^jactabat  se  laqueos  evasisse  hostiles  perjurii  crimen  eligendo." 
The  story  then  goes  on,  "adveniente  igitur  termino,  quo  cuncta 
compleri  deberent  promissa,  et  jam  elapso,  nihil  fecit.  Misit  igitur 
dux  ad  eum  nuncios  sollennes,  cansam  quserens;  sed  Haraldus 
mendax  et  superbus  omnia  prselocuta  procaciter  denegando,  nuncios 
turpiter  lacessitos,  jumentis  mutilatis,  remisit."  William  then 
stirs  up  the  King  of  the  French  and  his  other  neighbours  to  help 
him  against  the  wrong-doer.  Eadward  dies;  Harold  seizes  the 
crown  without  ecclesiastical  consecration  (see  above,  p.  6i8),  and  so 
adds  the  Pope  to  his  enemies.  Then  come  the  two  invasions 
of  Harold  Hardrada  and  of  William. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  need  to  quote  the  accounts  of 
any  later  writer. 

NOTE  Z.   p.  287. 
William's  Councils  and  Negotiations. 

Two  points  of  some  difficulty  meet  us  here.  We  have  no  trust- 
worthy guide  to  the  chronology  of  the  different  embassies  and 
assemblies  which  William  used  to  put  forward  his  claim ;  doubts 
may  also  be  raised  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Norman  assemblies 
which  he  consulted.  To  fix  the  exact  chronology  seems  hopeless ; 
as  I  said  in  the  text,  several  negotiations  were  most  likely  going 
on  at  the  same  time.  And  the  writer  who  ought  to  be  our 
best  authority,  William  of  Poitiers,  is  now,  as  usual,  very  careless 
about  the  order  of  events,  arranging  them  not  so  much  according 
to  the  almanac  as  according  to  any  arrangement  which  may  best 
suit  his  rhetoric.  Two  distinct  questions  however  arise.  First, 
Did  the  assembly  which  William  of  Malmesbury  places  at  lille- 
bonne  meet  before  or  after  the  gift  of  the  consecrated  banner  by 
the  Pope  ?  Secondly,  Was  the  English  expedition  discussed  in  one 
or  in  two  Norman  assemblies  7 

On  the  first  point,  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238)  distinctly 


I  ^nd  se  utrimque  partibiia,  Fapft  vexillum  in  oat 
ngni 'WlUfilino  ooatradidit ;  quo  ilia  ticcepto,  conveutum  mngnstu 
Ufui  lillabou  feoit,  super  pegotio  ^ingulorum  scat«utia«  xia 
Utu."  Yfmeo,  on  the  otlivr  hftuil  {11436),  places  the  eniUa 
to  the  Ft^lait  of  all,  afier  nil  the  other  DegotialioiiB. 

On  tlie  Moood  poaut,  Waoe  (iiiao  et  eeqq.)  is  the  only  vrib 
who  dutinctlj  marls  the  tvro  aescmbliM,  first,  a  smali  bodr 
■tJncit  ooonaeUon  vlio  t-ecommend  the  gathering  of  a  larger  ■ 
•embly,  and  ■eoondlj',  the  lart^er  a^eiubly  of  the  whole  baroiutge 
Hwmandj  irhich  ia  gathered  acconliug  to  their  recommesdatio 
Tbt  worda  of  WiQiam  of  MtdmcBbury  would  seem  to  imply  01 
aaMmblj  only. 

I^  na  aee  iriwtho-  anjlhiug  can  he  got  out  of  Wilh'am  of  Poitie 
to  atnngthen  eithar  view.  UnTJiig  recorded  (p.  131)  Harolc 
aeeoarioD  aftor  hia  own  fashion,  he  t«lls  us  of  a  ronncil  held  I 
imiiarn,  in  whidi  mnny  of  hie  chief  men  dissuaded  him  from  tl 
undertaking  aa  being  one  too  great  for  the  power  of  NormaDc 
("Dux  Willelmua,  habit&  cum  euis  couEultatione,  armis  injuria 
nloiad,  armia  hnreditBtcni  rep()scerc  decrevit ;  tametsi  comphir 
m^rom  id  ingenioec  diwtuaderent,  ut  rem  nimis  anluam,  \o 
mannia  ▼iribna  longa  m^iorem").  He  tben  ealavgai  on  ti 
number  of  wiae  and  illnBtrions  men  vhom  Konnandj  then  ea 
tained,  and  gives  a  liat  of  them,  which  diSers  in  one  or  two  "»"* 
only  from  the  list  which  Waoe  gives  of  the  former  and  amaU 
conncil.  Then  comes  an  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  ship 
the  pouring  in  of  foreign  soldiers,  the  delay  at  the  month  of  U 
Dive.  Then,  and  not  before,  we  read  of  the  embasaies  to  tl 
Oerm&n  King,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  the  Danea.  Then  conn 
the  tale  about  Harold's  spiea,  which  is  followed  by  a  great  Dumbi 
of  aliments  against  the  expedition,  which  read  very  much  Ul 
Waoe'a  account  of  the  assembly  of  Lilleboime,  and  which  I  hai 
not  scrupled  (see  p.  995)  to  transfer  to  that  gathering.  One  1 
them  is  that  the  ships,  though  seemingly  already  collected  at  tl 
mouth  of  the  Dive,  could  not  be  got  together  or  supplied  wit 
crews  within  the  appointed  space  of  a  year.  The  Duke  then  maki 
a  speech  in  answer,  and  the  fleet,  which  had  been  waiting  in  vai 
for  the  south  wind  at  the  Dive,  sails  for  Saint  Valeiy. 

In  a  tale  told  in  this  way  it  is  clear  that  no  regard  b  paid  I 
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chronology.  The  facts  are  much  the  same  as  the  facts  in  Wace, 
hut  as  to  their  order  nothing  can  he  made  out.  It  will  he  remem- 
bered that  several  other  incidents  in  the  history,  as  the  comet  and 
some  points  in  the  engagements  hetween  WiUiam  and  Harold,  are 
(see  pp.  648,  698,  713)  recorded  or  alluded  to  by  William  of 
Poitiers  in  places  still  more  distant  from  their  chronological  order. 
The  short  account  in  William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  31-34)  proves 
hardly  anything.  The  events  which  he  records  come  in  this  order; 
the  message  to  Harold;  the  coming  of  Tostig;  the  death  of  Conan; 
the  preparation  and  voyage  of  William.  Orderic  (492-494)  is 
fuller.  He  begins  with  the  coming  of  Tostig,  to  whose  suggestion 
he  seems  to  attribute  the  gathering  of  the  assembly  (see  p.  304). 
His  list  of  persons  consulted  is  the  list  in  William  of  Poitiers,  with 
a  few  names  added.  Then  comes  the  embassy  to  Rome  and  the 
gift  of  the  banner.  Then  comes  the  unsuccessful  enterprise  of 
Tostig  against  England,  followed  by  William's  own  preparations. 
Orderic  then,  after  his  custom,  leaves  the  subject  to  talk  about 
quite  other  matters.  He  comes  back  to  it  after  some  while  (499— 
500)  to  tell  of  the  Norwegian  invasion  of  England,  of  the  delay  of 
the  Norman  ships  at  the  Dive,  of  William's  final  voyage  and  all 
that  followed  it. 

The  short  and  inadequate  account  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M. 
H.  B.  761-762)  is  of  some  importance,  because  part  of  it  is  clearly 
drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  the  account  in  Waoe.  He  tells  us 
that  William  held  an  assembly,  and  that  his  fleet  afterwards  met 
at  Saint  Valery.  He  says  nothing  about  any  embassies  at  all.  But 
he  is  the  only  writer  besides  Wace  who  makes  any  special  mention 
of  William  Fitz-Osbem,  though  the  way  in  which  he  tells  the 
story  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  which  it  is  told  in  the 
Jloman  de  Rou.     See  p.  298. 

The  evidence  being  in  this  state,  I  thought  that  I  might  safely 
follow  Wace.  His  account  of  the  two  assemblies  is  full  and  clear, 
and  it  derives  a  sort  of  incidental  support  from  William  of  Poitiers 
and  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  The  former  seems  in  a  manner  to 
imply  that  there  were  two  assemblies,  though  he  puts  the  second 
out  of  its  place.  Following  Wace  thus  far,  I  have  also  followed 
him  in  placing  the  assembly  at  Lillebonne  before  the  receipt  of  the 
banner  from  Borne,  though  William  of  Malmesbury  asserts  the 
exact  contrary.     The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  which  order  he 
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thinW  the  man  likelj.  Um  i^ronl  at  Hie  Pope  wouU  of 
flomae  be  likd;  to  teU  with  giMt  ofbat  on  As  Bi«d  flf  tka  >«■%. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  wonld  be  •  gnat  poirt  lor  inilian  ta  k  avB 
of  the  mppottofhiiown  Aiahrbafimbai^Fliadto  AsPopb  B 
wonld  be  hardlj  like  the  viadom  of  VWmx  to  adi^  or  lifc*  the 
Tisdom  of  EjUdMuid  to  ffvA,  a  Uaavag  t 
wfaieh  mi^t  eanlr  &U  throng  altogether. 
ozoitcaBent  wooU  ptobMj  tell  k«  on  Villiam^  o 
va  the  mixed  maltatBda  of  etnaadara  who  floiftad  to  1 
parta.  Bat  the  quatim— not  one  (tf  anj  gnat  it 
bel^aa  openMio. 

Aa  to  the  embaMka  to  fimgn  pow«t%  tha  ipfHiitf—  to  da 
Pope  ia  nwntioaed  in  tmrj  aeooont  which  tdle  Dm  aloij  in  mj 
detoiL  It  ia  in  bet  the  oeirfn  and  aoal  of  tha  wliol»  Iimiiib 
All  'aoooonta  again  igna  aa  to  the  indox  of  foreign  aoMiera  <rf  aD 
kinda.  But  aa  to  the  paitunbr  potentatea  applied  fai^  on  t*B 
fiiUeet  aooonnta  difo-.  WiUiam  of  Fmtien  ^>eaka  of  the  ipfBiB^ 
tiiMU  to  OomaDj'  and  Doimark,  Waoe  of  thoea  to  IVaaee  and 
Flaoden.  Than  ia  hen  no  eontradictioD.  Th(i  nlqnnt  nf  TTilliaai 
of  Foitaen  waa  to  -exalt  hia  hero,  and  his  own  nund  waa  deeplj 
impreased  with  Imperial  ideas.  The  distant  embaaaiee,  above  all 
the  embasBy  to  the  fiitnre  Emperor,  were  thoae  which  tended  moat 
to  set  forth  the  greatness  of  the  Norman  Duke;  thej  were  those 
therefore  on  which  the  iojal  Archdeacon  was  most  inclined  to 
dwell  It  was  equally  natural  that  Wace,  writing  at  a  later  timc^ 
ahould  think  most  (^  those  nearer  embassies  which  ordinaij 
Norman  tradition  would  be  most  likely  to  understand  and  to 
remember.  His  acconnt  of  the  dealings  of  William  with  the  King 
of  the  French  is  straightforward  and  probable  enon^,  except  in 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders  in  his  cbancter 
of  lUgeni  I  have  therefore  followed  it  in  the  t^t.  Bat  of  the 
intercourse  between  William  and  Baldwin  in  bis  character  of 
sovereign  of  Flanders,  Wace  has  (11390-11431)  a  tale  which 
strikes  me  as  bo  purely  legendoiy  that  I  did  not  ventore  to  in- 
troduce it  into  the  text.  The  Duke  sends  to  Baldwin,  who  is 
spoken  of  as  his  brother-in-law,  not  as  his  father-in-law  ("com 
od  serorge" — eorortiu — "  et  od  ami"  In  v.  11391;  and  again, 
"  vostre  aeror  et  vos  oevoz"  in  vr.  11424,  11425),  and  asks  hia 
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help.  Baldwin  answers  that  he  must  first  know  what  share  of  Eng- 
land he  is  to  have  for  his  pains.  William,  who  seems  to  he  con- 
ceived as  talking  with  Baldwin  face  to  face,  says  that  he  must 
go  home  and  consult  his  harons,  and  that  he  will  then'  send 
word  by  letter  what  the  result  is. 


"  E  U  Du8  diflt  k*U  B*en  irdt, 
A  sez  Bftrunz  en  parlereit, 
£t  a  els  s'en  cunselllereit, 


E  90  ke  Ten  11  loerrdt 

Par  aon  bref  li  remandereit." 

(w.  11399-11403.) 


No  consultation  with  the  barons  seems  to  follow,  but  the  Duke 
does  a  thing  which  nobody  had  ever  done  before  {"  poiz  fist  90,  ke 
ainz  ne  fist  nus  ").  He  takes  a  small  piece  of  parchment  on  which 
nothing  is  written,  then  seals  it  up  with  wax,  and  causes  to  be 
written  on  the  outside  that  the  Count  shall  have  such  part  of  Eng- 
land as  is  stated  in  the  inside  of  the  letter. 


De  parohemin  prist  im  petit 
K*il  ni  out  leitre  ne  eacrit, 
Tot  Yoi  le  B^ela  en  cure, 


£t  en  la  ooe  fist  escrirey 
Ke  d*EngleteiTe  tant  areit 
Comme  li  brief  dedenz  diaeit.** 

(w.  11406-11411.) 

The  packet  is  sent  to  Baldwin  by  a  cunning  varlet  ("vaslet 
enlo9onez ") ;  the  Count  breaks  the  seal,  looks  inside — seemingly 
he  could  read — ^finds  nothing,  and  shows  it  to  the  varlet.  The 
varlet  then  says  there  is  nothing  there  and  that  Baldwin  shall  have 
nothing.  The  honours  which  the  Duke  was  seeking  would  belong 
to  Baldwin's  sister  and  nephews.  If  Baldwin  had  joined  in  the 
enterprise,  no  one  would  have  gained  more  byHt  than  himself.  As 
it  was,  William  would,  with  God's  help,  conquer  England  for  himself 
without  help  from  Baldwin.  Wace  adds,  as  he  so  often  does,  that 
he  does  not  know  what  answer  the  Count  made. 

The  sort  of  practical  joke  described  in  this  story  would  be  quite 
in  keeping  with  one  side  of  William's  character  (see  p.  162)  if  one 
could  only  see  the  point  of  the  joke.  But  that  point  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  very  obvious,  and  the  whole  story  seems  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  real  relations  between  William  and  Baldwin.  See  the  note 
of  Prevost,  ii.  137,  and  Taylor,  no. 


NOTK  Ai  p.  301. 
Tb>  tlormMMsn  or  Tom«  attmk  h 


Tbi  preHDM  of  Tostig  in  Honnuidy  is  nssert«d  by  Onlmc  in 
the  paMigM  irbuli  I  hare  qnottd  in  tke  test,  anil  it  ia  iiniilied  in 
the  ibort  nuaHn  of  WilUam  of  Jmniifc^'i^'a  (vii.  32),  who  simply 
MjT^  ftfter  deaeriMng  Harold's  aooeenoD,  "  Putro  Dax  Tosticiim 
oomitem  in  Angliam  nuut,  aed  militia  Homldi  mare  eervan§  «uin 
armis  abegit"  (we  p.  305).  WiUiatn  of  Poitiers  aad  Wace  make 
tM  mention  of  anjr  viiit  -of  Toatag  to  Homiiiudy  :  they  do  not  speak 
of  him  at  all  tiE  tbej  oome  to  tbair  almi^st  incidmital  mention  of 
^nU  Hardrads'B  invaaion  of  Kngland.  The  Rnglieb  writara  also 
make  no  mention  of  any  ^nt  to  Nonnandy  od  Tustig's  part.  He 
goes  to  Flanden  uid  oranee  on  his  vain  tt^edition  to  Ifntfaatin 
Hay  "from  beyond  aea"  (tee  p.  323)1  vhidi  of  eoans  lenrea 
tiie  matter  open  between  IfonnaDdy  aid  Flanden.  Saarto  Again 
knowa  nothing  of  a  Tisit  to  Normandy,  bst  takes  Toatig  (aaa  p. 
330}  from  Flanden  to  Denmai^  by  way  of  Triealuid.  I  do  not 
however  wholly  rqect  tbe  aeoonnt  of  Ordnio.  ^le  omiarfon  of 
Toeti^s  visit  both  by  William  of  Poitien  and  by  the  "Kng<«h 
writera  ia  not  at  all  hard  to  nnderatand,  while  >t  ia  not  easy  to 
aee  why  William  of  Jumi^eg  or  Orderic  shoold  have  invented  it. 
Its  omisBion  by  Snorro  is  still  lees  sorpriaing ;  it  is  hard  indeed 
to  reconcile  his  version  with  that  of  tbe  English  Chronicles  even 
on  those  points  which  are  the  very  life  of  his  story. 

Orderic's  story  however  cannot  be  accepted  in  its  details,  HtbI 
of  all,  it  involves  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  655)  tbe  central  mistalEe  of  making 
Tosti^s  banishment  follow  the  accession  of  Harold.  Secondly,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  mistake,  it  greatly  horriee  Tostig'a 
movements.  It  makes  him  go  to  Flanders,  leave  his  wife  there, 
and  hasten  to  Normandy,  whereas  we  know  that  he  left  England  on 
November  ist,  1065,  snd  stayed  with  Baldwin  tbe  whole  winter 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  497).  Thirdly,  it  represents  Toetig's  first  expedi- 
tjon  as  not  reaching  England  at  alt,  whereas  we  know  that  he 
landed  and  harried  the  coast  at  several  places  (see  p.  337)-  Bnt, 
except  the  first  mistake,  wliich  we  know  how  to  account  for  and 
to  correct,  these  are  not  very  fatul  difficulties.     Toslig  did  reach 
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England,  but  he  did  nothing  there  of  any  moment,  and  Orderic, 
writing  from  the  Norman  point  of  view,  might  easily  speak  of  an 
expedition  which  so  utterly  missed  its  mark  as  if  it  had  never 
touched  English  ground  at  all.  And,  small  as  the  point  is,  it  b 
worth  noticing  as  an  undesigned  coincidence  that  Orderic  makes 
Tostig  set  sail  from  the  C6tentin,  while  the  English  Chronicler 
makes  him  land  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  have  therefore  not 
hesitated  to  accept  the  main  outline  of  Orderic's  story,  and  to 
speak  of  Tostig's  first  expedition,  in  May,  1066,  as  undertaken 
with  at  least  the  connivance  of  William.  Tostig  must  have  had 
some  force,  Norman  or  Flemish,  following  him  during  the  whole 
time.  The  presence  of  Flemings  at  Stamfordbridge  is  beyond 
doubt     See  p.  372. 

What  follows  next  in  Orderic  and  William  of  Jumi^es  is  far 
harder  to  reconcile  with  our  own  Chronicles.  They  both  make 
Tostig,  after  struggling  in  vain  against  many  winds  (''Zephyro 
Notoque  aliisque  veutis  altematim  impellentibus  angores  multos 
pertulit/'  Ord.  Vit.  593  C),  make  his  way  at  last  to  Harold 
Hardrada  in  Norway;  "Post  plurimos  labores  ad  Heraldum 
Begem  Nortwigenarum,  qui  Harafagh  cognominabatur,  accessit," 
says  Orderic.  So  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  32);  "At  ille  non 
valens  salubriter  Angliam  intrdire,  neque  Normanniam,  quia  ventus 
obstabat,  redire,  Heraldum  Herfiekgam,  North wegse  Eegem,  adiit.'' 
There  is  nothing  about  his  going  to  Scotland  or  to  Denmark.  Wace 
indeed  takes  him  to  Denmark,  but  seemingly  only  through  con- 
founding Denmark  and  Norway. 

**  Tosti,  ki  mult  B*en  corona,  Daneiz  h  Norrdz  amena, 

En  Danemarche  tresparaa,  Deverz  Eurolo  ariva.** 

(w.  1 1803.) 

So  Benoit,  who  carries  Tostig  to  Norway  in  v.  36842  ("  vers  North- 
wege  Testut  sigler  Par  merveilles  orrible  mer"),  calls  the  force 
which  he  brought  into  England  "ceus  de  Norwege"  in  v.  37065, 
and  "Daneis"  in  37103.  None  of  these  writers  know  anything  of 
the  double  negotiation,  first  with  Swegen,  then  with  Harold,  which 
is  so  prominent  in  Snorro.  Again,  the  Norman  accounts  take 
Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  straight  from  Norway  to  Yorkshire. 
The  **  erroneus  exsul "  pleads  his  cause  before  the  tyrant,  as  Orderic 
(493  D)  himself  calls  Harold,  though  Tostig  is  made  to  address 
him  by  many  respectful  titles  (''  Sublimitatem  vestram,  magnifico 
VOL.  III.  3  A 
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Bex" — Bee  vol.  i.  pp.  6i,  259 — ^"nipples  adeo,  el  me  servitiaiiiqiie 
meam  migeBtati  yestras  fideliter  offero").  He  tells  how  lui 
yoonger  brother  has  rifien  against  him  and  depriired  him  of  the 
honours — ^whether  the  Earldom  of  the  West-Saxoos  or  tlie  'Empm 
of  Britain — which  were  dne  to  him  by  hereditary  right  (''iit  poMim 
reatitui  per  yestmm  anflfraginm  honori  expatemft  saceeasione  debito. 
Nam  Henddus  firater  mens,  qui  jure  mihi,  v^iote  primogeiuto^ 
debniaeet  parere»  fraudulenter  insnrrezit  contra  me'T-  He  goes  on 
to  enlaige  on  hia  brothei^a  perjniy  (''regnnm  AngliA  perjmiis 
prBBsampfiit  usurpare'^y  an  argoment  which,  however  teDing  with 
ITVllliam,  sounds  strangely  out  of  pkce  when  addressed  to  Harold 
Hardrada.  He  proposes  to  Harold  of  Norway  to  overthrow  Handd 
of  England,  and  to  occupy  his  kingdom,  granting  half  of  it  to 
Tostig  in  fief  ("proterviam  perfidi  fratris  bello  proterite,  medie- 
tatem  Angliss  vobis  retinete,  aliamqne  mihi,  qui  vobis  inde  fiddiCer 
serviam  dum  advizero,  retinete'').  Harold  consents,  he  oceD|nes 
six  months  in  preparations,  and  sets  sail  in  Augoat  Qrderic 
therefore  conceived  that  Tostig's  banishment,  his  journeys  to 
Flanders  and  Normandy,  his  attempt  on  England,  and  hia  escape 
to  Norway,  all  took  place  in  the  course  of  January  and  Febroaiy. 
In  August  then  Harold  and  Tostig  set  sail  together  and  sail 
straight  for  Toriuhire  (''  mense  Augusto  Heraldus  Noricomm  Bex 
cum  Tostico  et  ingenti  classe  immensum  pelagus  intravit,  et, 
Aparciate  Beu  Bored  flante,  ad  Angliam  applicuit  et  Eboraoeusem 
provinciam  primitus  invasit/'  499  D,  500  A). 

It  is  clear  that  this  account  differs  in  some  respects  from  that 
of  Snorro,  which  I  have  given  in  the  text.  Snorro  makes  Tostig 
leave  Harold  in  the  spring  (see  p.  334)  and  go  and  collect  English 
and  Flemish  troops  in  Flanders,  with  whom  he  meets  Harold  at 
some  point  of  his  voyage.  The  stoppage  in  Orkney  again  (see  p. 
345).  is  left  out  by  Orderic,  which  is  not  very  wonderful. 

When  we  turn  to  our  own  Chronicles,  we  see  that,  whatever 
amount  of  truth  the  stories  of  Orderic  and  Snorro  may  contain, 
their  chronology  at  least  is  wholly  wrong.  Tostig's  first  expedition 
to  England,  which  Snorro  leaves  out,  and  which  Orderic  places  at 
some  time  in  January  or  February,  did  not  happen  till  May  (see 
above,  p.  720).  After  its  failure,  Tostig  went,  not  to  Denmark  or 
Norway,  but  to  Scotland,  and  stayed  there  all  the  summer  (see 
p.  328).    The  question  now  comes,  which  I  left  doubtful  in  the 
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text,  whether  he  ever  went  to  Norway  at  all.  Let  us  look  at  the 
dififerent  accounts. 

The  Abingdon  Chronicle,  which  is  followed  by  Florence,  having 
mentioned  the  summer  sojourn  of  Tostig  in  Scotland,  the  prepara- 
tions of  Harold  of  England  in  the  south,  and  the  return  of  his 
fleet  to  London  (see  p.  339),  goes  on ;  "  )ia  ^  scipu  ham  coman,  y& 
com  Harold  cjxnng  of  Norwegan  nor%  into  Tinan  on  unwaran  .  .  . 
and  Tostig  eorl  him  com  to  mid  eallum  j^am  )>e  he  begiten  hsefde, 
eaUswa  hy  mr  gesprecen  Tiafdon"  ("  ut  prius  condixerant,"  Fl.  Wig.). 

The  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles  record  the  flight  of 
Tostig  to  Scotland,  and  at  once  connect  it  with  the  Norwegian 
invasion.  "And  he  [Tostig]  for  to  Scotlande  mid  xii.  snaccum, 
and  hine  gemette  [hine  gemette  )»ser.  Wig.]  Harold  se  Norrena 
cyng  [cyng  of  Norwegon.  Wig.]  mid  ccc.  scipum ;  and  Tostig  him 
to  beah  [him  to  beah  and  his  man  wear%.  Wig.],  and  hi  bsegen 
foran  into  Humbran*  0%  |>8et  hi  coman  to  Eoferwic." 

This  version  is  followed  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228); 
"  Tostinus  .  .  .  versus  Scotiam  vela  convertit :  ibi  Regi  Noricorum, 
Haroldo  Harvagre,  obvio  manus  dedit,  qui  cum  ccc.  navibus  Angliam 
aggredi  meditahaiur.  Ambo  ergo  consertis  umbonibus  terram 
Transhumbranam  populabantur." 

These  two  accounts  are  clearly  independent.  Abingdon  puts  the 
meeting  of  Harold  and  Tostig  in  the  Tyne.  Worcester  and  Peter- 
borough seem  to  put  it  in  Scotland.  But  their  words  might  be 
taken  as  leaving  the  place  uncertain.  Nor  is  there  any  contradic- 
tion as  to  the  more  important  question  whether  the  expedition  had 
been  already  planned  between  Harold  and  Tostig.  This  is  directly 
asserted  by  the  Abingdon  Chronicle.  The  two  others  would  cer- 
tainly, taken  by  themselves,  be  understood  to  imply  that  Harold 
Hardrada  had  already  set  out  on  his  own  account,  and  that  his 
meeting  with  Tostig  was  not  the  result  of  any  agreement.  This 
appearance  becomes  still  stronger  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  from 
his  use  of  the  verb  **  meditabatur.''  But  there  is  no  word  exactly 
answering  to  this  in  the  Chronicles,  and  the  difierence  in  the  two 
accounts  may  be  simply  one  of  omission.  The  words  "  eallswa  hy 
ser  gesprecen  hsefdon  "  may  in  themselves  mean  anything,  from  a 
mere  agreement  to  join  forces  in  the  Tyne  made  after  an  unexpected 
meeting  in  Scotland  up  to  the  voyage  to  Norway  spoken  of  by 
Snorro  and  Orderic.     The  question  is  whether  the  chronology  will 
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admit  of  that  voyage.  SnoiTO  and  Ozderio,  as  we  have  aeeiiy  jdaoe 
it  early  in  the  year.  If  we  give  ap  the  story  of  Toatig^a  jonmejr  to 
Normandy  and  his  concert  with  WiUiamy  it  wonld  be  easy  to  take 
Tostig  into  Norway  before  his  first  attack  on  Kngiand,  at  any  tune 
between  January  and  ICay.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  go 
to  Norway  immediately  on  the  &flure  of  that  expedition,  for  he 
went  to  Scotland  and  stayed  there  all  the  summer.  And  it  is 
hard  to  find  room  between  the  end  of  summer  and  September  agth 
for  a  voyage  of  Tostig  to  Norway,  for  the  preparations  of  Harold 
Hardiuda,  and  for  his  voyage.  A  communication  by  meeaeiigen 
is  more  possible,  as  that  may  be  spread  over  all  the  time  firam 
May  to  September.  But^  if  we  make  Tostig  visit  Norway  ao  late 
in  the  year,  it  could  not  have  been  his  visit  which  first  suggested 
to  Harold  to  invade  England.  Indeed  the  invasion  could  haidly 
have  been  first  suggested  by  letters  or  messages  sent  so  late  as 
May. 

We  must  then  either  reject  the  partnership  between  'William  and 
Tostig  in  the  May  expedition  and  cany  Tostig  into  Norway  early 
in  the  year,  or  else  we  must  suppose  that  Harold  Hardrada  was 
already  planning  an  attack  on  England,  and  that  all  that  any  visit 
or  message  of  Tostig  did  was  to  strengthen  and  hasten  a  purpose 
already  formed.  On  the  whole  I  incline  to  this  last  view,  because  I 
cannot  see  why  any  Norman  writer  should  have  invented  the  story 
of  dealings  between  Tostig  and  William,  if  none  such  ever  happened. 
But  if  we  reject  the  Normau  story,  we  can  accept  nearly  the  whole 
tale  in  Snorro.  Tostig  goes  to  Denmark  and  Norway  early  in 
the  year ;  he  then  returns  to  Flanders  and  collects  a  force.  Snorro 
does  not  say  what  ho  did  with  it  till  be  met  Harold  in  the  autumn. 
The  gap  will  thus  be  filled  by  the  May  voyage  to  England  and  the 
summer  in  Scotland.  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  the  point  open, 
but  I  would  remark  that  it  is  at  least  as  hard  to  reconcile  the 
Norman  and  Norwi^au  accounts  with  one  another  as  to  reconcile 
either  with  the  English  account. 

The  Hyde  writer,  as  usual,  gives  (292)  on  independent  account 
which  is  worth  a  passing  notice ; 

"  Frater  ejus  [Haroldi],  nomine  Tostius,  genere  et  animo  teme- 
rarius,  mox  ut  fratrem  regium  honorem  usurpSsse  vidit,  nutu 
Domini,  qui  perjurium  undique  persequebatur,  quddam  simultate 
inter  eos  ortS,  Anglid  discessit;  atque  cum  multi  manu  et  the- 
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saurorum  suorum  copid  multitudinem  Flandriam  ad  Sanctum 
Odmarum,  nt  aiunt,  devenit,  ubi  comraendatd  thesauromm  suorum 
copid  navcm  ascendens  insulam  Norweiam,  quondam  Scanciam 
dictam,  et  ut  Gothorum  historia  testatur,  multarum  gentium 
officinam,  petivit ;  quam  ingressus,  Regem  ejus  Haroldum,  cogno- 
mento  Hervard  [Harfragi],  id  est,  crine  formoBum,  erat  enim  et 
staturd  corporis  et  formd  decorus,  turn  precibus  turn  promissionibus 
ita  illexit,  ut  congregato  exercitu  et  classe  paratd,  cum  eodem 
Angliam  ad  debellandum  Begem  Haroldum  festinus  adveniret. 
Denique  Angliam  ingressi,  Eboracam  opulentissimam  civitatem  et 
archiepiscopatds  sedem  obsidione  cingunt/' 

We  have  already  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  350)  seen  this  writer  talking 
about  the  "  Isle  of  Norway,"  when,  by  the  way,  he  really  meant 
Denmark.  We  here  see  where  he  found  it,  namely  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Jordanes,  especially  the  well-known  passage  in  c.  iv. 
(Muratori,  i.  193);  "Ex  hac  igitur  Scanzid  insuld,  quasi  officind 
gentium,  aut  certe  velut  vagind  nationum,  cum  Rege  suo  nomine 
Berig,  Ootbi  quondam  meraorantur  egressi." 


NOTE  BB.   p.  314. 
Arkold  of  Ardres. 

I  GET  the  account  of  these  adventurers  from  the  "Historia 
Comitum  Ardensium"  in  Bouquet,  xi.  305.  The  office  held  by  them 
is  described  as  the  "  villicatura  sive  praepositura  Sancti  Bertini  in 
terrS  Qhisnensi,"  which  had  been  held  "hsereditario  jure"  for 
some  generations.  Arnold  came  "opitulante  Boloniensi  comite 
Eustachio,"  and  Geoffrey  seems  to  follow  him  at  William's  own 
summons — "  vocatus  ab  eodem  Rege  Willelmo."  Their  rewards  are 
thus  described ;  "%rvientes  igitur  ambo  fratres,  Amoldus  videlicet 
et  Gaufridus,  jam  dicto  Regi,  tantam  ejus  adepti  sunt  gratiam 
quod,  prseter  quotidiana  stippendia  et  munuscula,  quaa  ipsis  con- 
tulit  innumerabilia,  contulit  etiam  eis  et  in  perpetuitatis  concessit 
feodum,  Stebintoniam  et  pertinentias  ejus,  Dokeswordiam,  Tropin- 
toniam,  Ledefordiam,  Toleshondiam,  et  Hoilandiam."  All  these, 
as  far  as  I  can  identify  them  in  Domesday,  are  possessions  of 
Eustace,  but  in  two  cases  only  do  I  find  Arnold  as  under  tenant. 
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These  are  at ''  DokeawoidiA,"  in  Domeadaj  **  Dodieaamnde"  (196% 
and  Tnunpington  (ib.),  both  in  Oambridgeahize.  In  tlie  fimner 
we  ready  ^hanc  terram  tenet  HemnUaa  de  oomite  "Baakmdhio,"  and 
nnder  TnunpiDgton  we  hare  stiU  more  diatinctljy  "tenet  Bnmlfiii 
de  Alii,  sab  conute."  Stebingtonia,  in  Domeaday  (aos)  Stefain- 
tnne,  is  held  of  Connt  Enataoe  by  Lnnen,  and  the  Uuida  in  Faaar, 
Selefoidia,  Hoilandia^  and  Tolediondi%  in  Domeadaj  Toleahimla^ 
now  ToUeahunt,  are  held  of  Eoataoe  (Domeadaj,  iL  $2,  33)  bj 
''AdelolfoB."  ThiBmaybeanEngiiBh.£theIwalf;biit^a8tlienaine 
also  ooeora  in  Flanders  (see  Cart  S.  Bertiny  142,  153  et  aL),  he 
may  equally  well  be  a  foreign  follower  of  Eostace.  Arnold  howerer 
appears  again  as  Emolfiis  de  Ard%  as  a  tenant  nnder  Ooonl 
Eustace  of  yarioos  places  in  Bedfordshire  (an).  Arnold  and 
Amnlf  are,  I  need  not  say,  names  whose  yarions  forms  are  often 
and  easily  oonfoonded.  This  is  a  fidr  specimen  of  the  my  in 
which  men  came  to  TTOliam  from  all  parts  of  the  worU  for 
whatever  they  could  get. 


NOTE  CC.  p.  316. 
The  Death  of  Cokan. 

The  only  place  that  I  know  of  where  William  is  directly  charged 
with  poisoning  Conan  is  the  speech  (Ord.  Yit.  534  B)  at  the  bride- 
ale  of  1076,  where  the  charge  is  coupled  with  the  kindred  charge  of 
poisoning  Walter  and  Biota  (see  p.  208).  The  revellers  are  made 
to  say,  '*  Conanum  quoque,  strenuissimum  consulem,  veneno  infecit, 
quem  mortuum  Britannia  tota  pro  ingenti  probitate  inefiabili  luctu 
deflevit" 

The  text  of  William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  33)  is  as  follows  : — 
"Tempore  quo  Willelmus  Dux  disponebat  Angliam  adire,  et 
armis  eam  sibi  vendicare,  audax  Ohunanus  comes  Britanniae  nisus 
est  eum,  missd  legatione  hujusmodiy  terrere :  Audio  te,  inquit,  nunc 
velle  trans  mare  proficisci,  et  Anglise  tibi  regnum  nanciscL  Inde 
multum  gaudeoy  sed  ut  mihi  Normanniam  reddas  obeecro.  Ro- 
bertus  autem  Dux  Normannorum,  quem  tu  fingis  esse  patrem 
tuum,  iturus  in  Hierusalem,  Alanno  patri  meo,  consobrino  scilicet 
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sue,  commendavit  omnem  suam  hsereditatem.  Tu  autem  cum  com- 
plicibus  tuis  Alannum  patrem  meum  apud  Winmusterium  in  Nor- 
mannid  veneno  peremisti,  et  terram  ejus,  quam  ego  quia  puer  eram 
poBsidere  nequibam,  invasisti ;  et  contra  fas,  cum  sis  nothus,  hucus- 
que  tenuisti.  Nunc  igitur  aut  mihi  debitam  redde  Normanniam, 
aut  ego  tibi  totis  viribus  bellum  inferam.  His  auditis,  Willebnus 
Dux  aliquantulum  tenitus  est.  Sed  mox  eum  Deus,  frustratia 
inimici  minis,  eripere  dignatus  est.  Unus  enim  ex  proceribua 
Britonum,  qui  utrique  comiti  juraverat  fidelitatem,  et  hujusmodi 
legationem  inter  eos  ferebat^  lituum  Cbuningi,  et  habenas,  atque 
chirothecas  intrinsecus  livit  veneno.  Erat  quippe  cubicularius 
Cbuningi.  Tunc  idem  Comes  Britonum  in  Andegayensi  comitatu 
Castellum-Guntberii  obsederat,  et  oppidanis  militibus  sese  illi 
dedentibus  suos  intromittebat.  Interea  Chuningus  cbirothecas 
suas  incaute  induit,  tactisque  habenis,  manum  ad  os  levavit  Cujus 
tactu  veneno  infectus  est,  et  paullo  post  omnibus  suis  lugentibus 
defunctus  est.  Hie  multum  sagax  fiiit  et  probus,  ac  amator  jus- 
titiee.  Qui  si  diu  vixisset,  multa  bona  ut  fertur  fecisset,  ac  ad 
regendum  honorem  utilis  fuisset  Proditor  autem  conscius  sui 
reatds,  mox  de  expeditione  aufugit,  et  mortem  Cbuningi  Willelmo 
Duci  mandavit.*' 

This  story,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  brought  in,  looks  very  like 
an  interpolation,  and  the  message  of  Conan  sounds  very  like  a 
romance.  And  it  is  certainly  most  remarkable  that  it  seems  to  be 
a  purely  Norman  story.  At  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  in 
such  Breton  and  Angevin  chronicles  as  I  know  anything  of.  The 
Breton  and  Angevin  writers  record  Conan's  war  with  Anjou  and 
also  his  death,  and  they  place  both  in  1066.  But  they  say  nothing 
which  at  all  lays  his  death  to  the  charge  of  William.  Of  three 
Breton  chronicles  in  the  collection  of  Morice  (M^moires  pour  servir 
de  Preuves  k  THistoire  de  Bretagne),  the  first  in  the  collection  bajb 
merely,  *'  1066.  Cometa  apparuit.  Obiit  Conanus  Dux  Britannisa 
filius  Alani.  Normanni  Angliam  ceperunt."  Another,  the  Chronicle 
of  Saint  Brieuc  (p.  36),  mentions  the  war  with  Anjou.  Conan 
"quum  territorium  Andegavense  devastteet,  in  eodem  territorio, 
paullo  ante  destructionem  Heraldi  Anglorum  Regis,  sine  liberis 
morte  prseventus  est  anno  Domini  1066."  A  third  Chronicle  (p. 
102)  tells  us  how,  in  "  1066,  Comes  Britannorum  Conanus  juvenis 
et  malitiosus,  Andegavorum  terram  adorsus,  superb®  pervasioni 
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8U8B  in  ipsA  And^jaTomm  terrft  morie  tuhUd  pn»reptoB  eat,'^  The 
Angevin  Chronicle  which  I  have  ({noted  at  p.  6489  after  its  aeooanl 
of  the  Comet  and  of  the  invasion  of  England,  mentioiis  the  death  ol 
Conan  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  the  third  Breton  Chronicle  jnit 
qnoted.  These  acoonnts  connect  the  death  of  Conan  in  aome  way, 
if  only  by  way  of  coincidence,  with  the  Conqpiest  of  Ttngiand,  yet 
not  one  of  them  breathes  the  least  snqpioioQ  against  WiUiam. 
Conan's  death  was  sudden ;  but  a  sodden  death  need  not  be  a  death 
by  poison,  and  a  death  by  poison  need  not  have  bem  brought  abost 
by  the  devices  of  William.  I  cannot  think  that  we  have  evidence 
enough  to  charge  the  great  Duke  with  so  infisunons  a  aime. 


NOTE  DD.  p.  340. 
Thx  Ofekations  of  thb  Evolish  Flot  ih  1066. 

Dn>  the  English  fleet,  or  any  part  of  it,  ever  enooonter  the 
Norman  fleet  or  any  part  of  it  f  The  general  run  of  our  narrative 
would  lead  us  to  say.  No ;  but  there  are  several  passages  which 
look  the  other  way.  Thus  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  immediately 
after  describing  Harold's  election,  says,  *^  And  )iy  ylcan  geare  pe  be 
cyng  wees,  he  for  ut  mid  sciphere  togeanes  Willelme,  and  psk  hwile 
com  Tostig  eorl  into  Humbran  m!d  Ix.  scipum."'  And  tiiis  seems 
to  be  followed  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  R  762  A) ;  "  Quod 
audiens  Rex  Haraldus,  vir  bellis  acerrimus,  cum  navali  exercitu 
contra  Willielmum  Ducem  in  mare  profectus  est."  These  expres- 
sions do  not  necessarily  imply  a  battle,  but  they  seem  to  point  to 
some  operations  beyond  merely  watching  the  coast. 

Of  the  entries  in  Domesday  referred  to  in  the  text,  one,  that 
about  iEthelric  of  Kelvedon,  distinctly  asserts  a  battle,  but  without 
mentioning  its  date.  It  occurs  imder  Essex,  ii  14  6.  ^thelrie 
held  Kelvedon  T.  R.  E.  The  Survey  adds,  "Hie  supradictus 
Ailricus  abiit  in  navale  prcelium  contra  Willelmum  Regem."  This 
seems  to  imply  an  actual  engagement,  though  of  course  it  need 
not  have  been  a  general  engagement  between  the  whole  of  the  two 
fleets,  which  seems  quite  impossible.  The  entry  goes  on  to  say 
that  iEthelric  on  his  return — when  the  fleet  returned  to  London 
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in  September? — ^fell  sick,  perhaps  from  a  wound,  and  left  liis 
lands  at  Kelvedon  to  Saint  Peter  at  Westminster.  '^  Quum  rediit, 
cecidit  in  infirmitate,  tunc  dedit  Sancto  Petro  istud  maneriuin." 
The  words  which  follow  in  Domesday  have  an  importance  of 
another  kind,  which  I  shall  discuss  in  a  future  Tolume. 

The  other  Domesday  entry  referred  to  is  less  distinct  than  that 
of  iEthelric,  but  it  looks  the  same  way.  In  Norfolk,  ii.  200,  we 
find  mention  of  one  Eadric,  described  as  "  rector  navis  Regis 
Edwardi/'  On  William's  accession  he  was  outlawed  and  fled  to 
Denmark  ("  postquam  Rex  W.  venit  in  Angliam  fiiit  iste  Edricus 
exlex  in  Daciam  **),  One  may  guess  that  Eadric  commanded  in 
the  engagement  or  skirmish  in  which  ^Ethelric  was  concerned.  In 
connexion  with  this  East- Anglian  entry,  we  may  take  the  statement 
of  John  of  Oxenedes  (293),  about  iElfwold,  Abbot  of  Saint  Benet's; 
'*  Huic  a  Rege  Haraldo  marina  committebatur  custodia."  And  wc 
might  ask  whether  any  trace  of  these  naval  operations  lurks  in  the 
wild  story  in  the  Annales  Altahenses  (Pertz,  xx.  817) ;  '*Hac  sestate 
Aquitani  cum  Anglo-Saxonicis  navali  prselio  pugnaverunt,  eosque 
victos  suo  dominio  subjugaverunt." 

There  are  some  other  passages  which  might  seem  to  imply  naval 
operations  at  a  later  time.  Of  the  losses  of  William's  fleet  during 
the  voyage,  and  of  the  aflair  of  Romney,  whenever  it  happened, 
I  have  spoken  in  the  text,  pp.  412,  533.  A  deed  in  the  Cartulary 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Rouen  (pp.  453,  454)  looks  the  same  way. 
One  Roger,  the  son  of  Turold,  who  was  going  to  join  William's 
expedition  ("  ultra  mare  cum  Willelmo  comite  navigaturus  "),  gave 
lands  to  the  monastery,  but  died  on  the  voyage  before  the  gift  was 
complete  {**  in  e^em  navigatione  morte  prsBventus,  hoc  confirmare 
non  valuit").  We  must  also  remember  the  account  given  by 
William  of  Poitiers  (i3i)»  where  he  describes  Harold's  march  into 
Sussex,  and  says  that  an  English  fleet  of  seven  hundred  ships 
was  sent  somewhere  or  other  to  cut  off  the  Norman  retreat  (**  ne 
perfugio  abirent,  classe  armatd  ad  septingentas  naves  in  mari  oppo- 
suerat  insidias").  Guy  of  Amiens  (319)  puts  nearly  the  same 
statement  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  messengers  between  William 
and  Harold ; 


a 


Per  mare,  per  terram,  prcelia  magna  parat. 
In  mare  qaingentas  fertur  misisse  carinas, 
Ut  noBtri  reditAs  pnepediatur  iter." 
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Bat  there  is  no  sign  of  this  great  fleet  doing  anything',  and  Willian 
and  Qnj  are  so  careless  of  chronology  that  they  are  quite  oapahh 
of  meaning  the  fleet  which  went  hack  to  London  in  September. 
As  for  the  afEedr  of  Bomney,  it  is  not  likdy  that  Tliegiia  Ctom 
Norfolk  and  Essex  wonld  be  concerned  in  an  action  bo  purely  looJ. 
And  the  story  of  iBthelric  would  seem  to  imply  that  be  died  befians 
the  end  of  Harold's  reign. 


NOTE  EE.  p.  358. 
Thb  Haboh  ow  HjjBtou>  TO  Tons. 

The  words  of  some  of  the  Chroniclers,  taken  litendlyy  mi^t 
imply  that  the  first  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Northmen  was 
bronght  to  Harold  of  England  after  the  battle  of  Folford.  Hie 
Peterborough  Chronicle  describes  that  battle,  and  adds  ^and  se 
Norrena  cyng  ahte  siges  geweald."  It  then  goes  on,  ''And  man 
c^dde  Harolde  cyng  ha  hit  wses  )«Br  ged6n  and  geworden,  and 
he  com  mid  myodnm  here  Eng^scra  manna,  and  gemette  hine 
8Bt  Steengfordes  brycge."  So  too  the  Worcester  Chronicle  describes 
the  battle,  and  adds  ''ac  |»a  Normen  ahte  sige."  It  then  goes 
on  in  the  same  way ;  '<  Man  cy%de  j>a  Harolde  Engla  cynge  )«Bt 
]>is  W8B8  ]>us  gefaren ;  and  ]>ifl  gefeoht  wses  on  yigilia  ScL  MatheL 
Da  com  Harold  ure  cyng  on  unwser  on  ]>a  Normenn,  and  bytte 
hi  begeondan  Eoforwic  eet  Steinford  brygge,  mid  mioclan  here 
Englisces  folces." 

The  literal  meaning  of  these  accounts  would  certainly  be  that 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  FuHbrd  was  the  first  news  of  the 
Norwegian  invasion  which  reached  Harold,  and  that  he  started 
for  his  Northern  march  on  hearing  it.  But  this  is  simply  im- 
possible. The  battle  of  Fulford  was  fought  on  Wednesday,  and 
the  battle  of  Stamfordbridge  was  fought  on  the  Monday  following. 
As  the  Worcester  Chronicler  emphatically  says,  '*  ]>as  twa  folc- 
gefeoht  weeron  gefreramede  binnan  fif  nihtan."  Now  for  news 
of  a  battle  fought  close  to  York  to  reach  London,  for  an  army, 
including  men  from  distant  shires,  to  be  collected  and  to  march 
to  Stamfordbridge,  and  all  in  the  space  of  five  days,  would  need  an 
age  of  railways  and  telegraphs.   The  news  must  have  been  brought, 
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and  the  march  must  have  begun,  before  the  battle  of  Fulford  was 
fought.  In  fact  our  remaining  Chronicle  gives  us  a  hint  that  that 
battle  was  fought  while  Harold  was  already  on  his  march.  The 
Abingdon  narrative  runs  thus ; 

'^  And  foran  |>a  begen  [Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada]  mid  eallum 
)>am  li^  andlang  Use  up  to  Eoferwic  ward.  Da  cjdde  man 
Harolde  cynge  be  su^an,  ]>a  he  of  scipe  cumen  wsbs,  )>8et  Harold 
cyng  on  Norwegan  and  Tostig  eorl  weeron  up  cumene  neh  Eofer- 
wic, JMi  for  he  nor^weard  dseges  and  nihtes,  swa  hra^  swa  he  his 
fyrde  gegaderian  mihte.  pa  eer  ]>am  |>e  se  cyning  Harold  |)yder 
cuman  mihte,  |>a  gegaderode  Eadwine  eorl  and  Morkere  eorl  of 
heora  eorldome  swa  mycel  werod  swa  hi  begitan  mihton." 

Then  follows  the  battle  of  Fulford.  The  same  account  is  fol- 
lowed by  Florence ; 

''In  loco  qui  Kichale  dicitur  applicuerunt.  Quod  ubi  Regi 
Haroldo  innotuit,  versus  Northhymbriam  expeditionem  propere 
movit.     Sed  priusquam  Rex  illuc  veniret,  duo  germani  comites,"  &c. 

Here  it  is  not  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Fulford,  but  the  news  of 
the  landing  at  Riccall,  on  hearing  of  which  Harold  sets  forth.  This 
is  at  least  possible,  as  we  have  no  distinct  statement  how  long  a 
time  passed  between  the  landing  and  the  battle.  But  the  story 
certainly  reads  as  if  the  battle  followed  very  fast  upon  the  landing, 
and  as  if  Harold  must  have  been  on  his  march,  not  only  before  the 
battle,  but  before  the  landing.  And  indeed  some  news  must  have 
reached  him  of  the  approach  of  the  Norwegian  fleets  of  the  muster 
in  the  Tyne,  and  of  the  ravage  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  Chroniclers,  even  the  Abingdon  Chronicler, 
have  fallen  into  a  certain  inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  that  Harold 
must  have  known  of  the  approach  of  the  Northern  enemy  at  a  much 
earlier  time  than  their  words  would  imply.  And  yet,  after  all,  the 
inaccuracy  is  hardly  a  literal  one.  News  both  of  the  landing  and 
of  the  battle  would  reach  the  King  on  his  march  and  would  stir 
up  him  and  his  army  to  still  greater  exertions.  The  great  march 
of  Harold  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  our  won- 
derful history.  But,  if  we  take  the  words  of  the  Worcester  and 
Peterborough  Chronicles  in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  the 
march  becomes  not  only  wonderful  but  miraculous. 
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NOTE  FF.  p.  365. 
Thb  Details  of  thb  Battui  of  SrAiooBDBiizDaK. 

Years  ago,  when  I  first  began  these  studies^  one  of  my  greiteil 
difficolties  was  that  Harold  of  England  is  described,  in  all  tk 
ordinaiy  histories,  as  famished  with  a  strong  ibroe  of  oaTsIiy  and 
archers  at  Stamfordbridge,  while  he  was  utterly  lacking  in  boll 
arms  at  Senlac.  The  haste  of  his  march  southwards  would  not  d 
itself  account  for  the  difference ;  for,  if  he  could  haye  got  togethei 
cavalry  and  archers  for  the  one  campaign,  he  could  doubtksi 
have  got  them  together  again  for  the  other.  I  soon  saw  thai 
the  only  authority  for  the  usoal  description  of  the  fight  al 
Stamfordbridge  was  the  Saga  of  Harold  Hardiada,  and  I  gradualljf 
saw  farther  that  that  part  of  the  Saga  was  mythicaL  The  whole 
conception  of  the  English  army  is  dearly  taken  firom  an  English 
army  of  Snorro's  own  age,  of  which  horsemen  and  aidierB  un- 
doubtedly formed  the  most  important  part  That  is  to  say,  the 
English  had  by  that  time  adopted  the  Norman  tactics.  Indeed 
some  of  the  incidents  in  Snorro's  account  of  Stamfordbridge  seem 
very  much  as  if  they  had  been  transferred  thither  from  Senlac. 
The  defeat  of  the  Norwegian  army,  just  like  that  of  the  English 
army  at  Senlac,  is  owing  to  their  breaking  the  line  of  the  shield- 
wall,  and  Harold  the  son  of  Sigord  is  killed  by  the  chance  shot  0I 
an  arrow,  just  like  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine.  But  though  the 
account  of  the  battle  of  Stamfordbridge  is  clearly  ro3rthical,  the  like 
is  not  the  case  with  the  whole  of  the  story.  The  writer  shows 
a  knowledge  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  his  narrative  seems 
quite  trustworthy  up  to  the  battle  of  Fulford.  His  account  ol 
that  battle  quite  agrees  with  the  appearance  of  the  site  (see  p.  351). 
He  seemingly  confounds  Waltheof  with  Eadwine  (see  p.  352),  but 
then  he  utterly  confounds  all  English  genealogies  and  personalitiefl 
^see  vol.  ii.  p.  553).  It  is  only  when  he  gets  to  Stamfordbridge 
that  he  begins  wholly  to  break  down.  For  instance  (see  p.  355), 
he  fancies  the  battle-field  to  be  close  under  the  walls  of  York, 
whereas  it  really  is  eight  miles  off.  May  not  the  difference  in 
value  between  these  two  parts  of  his  narrative  be  explained  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  ?    A  division  of  the  army  stayed  al 
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Biccall  (see  p.  350),  and  never  went  to  Stamfordbridge  at  all. 
All  the  men  of  this  division  (see  p.  376)  went  back  safe  to  Norway, 
while  hardly  any  fugitives  escaj)ed  from  Stamfordbridge.  It  was 
therefore  only  natural  that  the  story  of  the  former  part  of  the 
campaign,  taking  in  the  battle  of  Fulford,  should  be  much  better 
known  in  Norway  than  the  details  of  the  greater  battle  itself. 
The  Saga-maker  therefore  had  trustworthy  tradition  to  follow  for 
one  part  of  his  story,  while  for  the  other  he  had  to  draw  largely  on 
his  imagination. 

I  have  drawn  my  own  ideas  of  this,  as  of  other  battles,  from  an 
examination  of  the  ground  compared  with  the  accounts  of  the 
original  writers.  I  have  twice  visited  the  field  of  Stamfordbridge, 
in  July  and  in  December  1867,  the  former  time  in  company  with 
Archdeacon  Jones  (now  Bishop  of  Saint  Davids)  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Green, 
when  I  also  examined  the  site  of  Fulford  with  the  Archdeacon.  In 
December  I  also  visited  Aldby  and  the  ground  between  Aldby  and 
Stamfordbridge.  I  have  compared  the  impressions  thus  formed  with 
the  short  accounts  in  the  Chronicles,  and  with  those  in  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  and  William  of  Malmesbury.  The  narrative  of  Henry 
has  a  special  value.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  actual  fight,  his 
narrative,  hitherto  meagre  and  inaccurate,  suddenly  lights  up,  and 
becomes  minute,  poetical,  and  evidently  founded  on  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  spot.  That  is  to  say,  his  description  here,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases,  is  founded  on  a  contemporary  and  local  ballad, 
of  whose  words  distinct  traces  may  be  seen  in  his  narrative.  An 
English  ballad  of  Stamfordbridge  must  have  been  absolutely  con- 
temporary with  the  event — made  perhaps  to  be  sung  at  King 
Harold's  feast  of  victory.  Such  a  relic,  did  we  possess  it  in  full, 
would  be  almost  more  precious  than  the  songs  of  Brunanburh  and 
Maldon. 

The  accounts  in  Lappenberg,  Thierry,  and  St.  John  seem  to  have 
been  written  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ground.  Lappenberg 
puts  the  single-handed  defence  of  the  bridge  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
battle.  This  is  perhaps  merely  an  attempt  to  patch  on  this  incident 
to  the  account  in  the  Saga,  or  it  is  perhaps  because  the  story 
comes  at  the  end  of  the  Abingdon  Chronicle.  But  it  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  Chronicle  only  because  it  is  an  addition  by  another  hand, 
and  the  words  in  which  the  anecdote  is  told  show  that  it  did 
not  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  battle.     Any  one  who  compares 
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tl»  ground  with  the  account  in  Heary  of  HuntisgdoD  wiU  etaij 
Me  that  the  defeiice  of  the  bridge  was  more  than  a  mere  incidcut 
•fter  the  battle  was  decidcxl.  It  is,  I  feel  sure,  the  cectr&l  point  of 
the  whole  fight     Henrj-'s  account  begins  (M.  H.  B,  762  B? ; 

"  Pugua  igitnr  incepta  est,  qui  gravior  non  faerat.  CoeDiit«g 
nMoque  a  annuao  miine  usque  ad  meridiem,  quum  homhilitei 
meutM  utrimqne  persevemrent,  mavinius  Humerus  Anglonun 
Norwagenaea  cedere  eod  non  fugere  compulit.  Ultra  flunien 
igitnr  repulai,  vivis  super  mortuos  trauscuutibus,  magnauiiuiter 
natitenmt." 

Thta  followB  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  oa  I  have  quoted  the 
acGonst  in  p.  371,  aud  the  narrative  goes  on  thus ; 

" Tranaenntes  igitur  Angli  Haroldum  Begem  et  Torti  occidenint, 
et  totam  Norw^'ensium  aciem  Tel  armis  straveruiit  vel  igoe 
deprabeikaoa  oombueserunt," 

Here  are  two  distinct  acts  of  the  battle,  fought  on  opposite  sidM 
of  the  Derwent  As  the  English  were  coming  from  York,  the 
fint  act  must  have  been  on  the  right  banh  of  the  rirer,  and  the 
second  on  the  left.  The  crossing  of  the  Derweut  ib  the  main  point, 
and  the  croaaing  of  the  Derwent  was  for  a  while  hindered  hy  the 
Talonr  of  thii  aiagle  Northman.  And  the  most  hard-fought  and 
deciaiTB  part  of  the  battle  is  cloarlj  placed  on  the  left  bauk,  aitcr 
the  defender  of  the  bridge  was  slain.  Up  to  that  time  the  North- 
men, in  Henry's  words,  "  gave  way,  hut  did  not  fly."  It  was 
after  the  crossing  of  the  river  that  the  great  aUughter  took  place; 
bat  this  was  not  a  mere  slaughter  of  flying  men,  but  the  most  stoutly 
contested  part  of  the  battle.  For  it  was  then  that  Tostig  and 
Harold  Hardrada  were  slain,  and  they  assuredly  were  not  slain 
flying.  There  was  fighting  then  on  both  tides  of  the  river,  but  tlie 
great  and  decisive  struggle  took  place  on  the  left  side,  the  further 
aide  from  York.  We  must  here  tAke  into  account  the  statements  of 
BO  cumy  writers,  from  the  Chroniclers  onwards,  that  the  English 
came  on  the  Northmen  "  unawares,"  that  the  Northmen  were 
without  their  breast -plates,  and  the  like  (see  p.  370).  This  has  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of  the  hard  fight  which  was  kept  on 
for  BO  many  hours.  When  we  once  understand  the  topography, 
the  esplanation  is  easy.  The  events  naturally  arrange  theiuBelvea 
as  I  have  given  them  in  the  text.  The  Norwegian  army  is  spread 
abroad  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  Harold    Hardrada  and  Tostig 
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with  their  main  strength  being  on  the  further  side.  The  English 
come  "unawares"  on  the  unprepared  division  on  the  right  side, 
and  drive  them  back.  The  single  hero  defends  the  bridge,  and 
gives  time  for  the  main  army  beyond  it  to  form.  Then  comes  the 
great  fight  in  which  the  two  leaders  are  slain,  and  the  whole  Nor- 
wegian army  is  at  last  cut  to  pieces. 

The  only  point  on  which  I  have  any  doubt  is  as  to  the  hours 
of  the  day.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  makes  the  battle  begin  in  the 
early  morning,  "summo  mane;"  the  first  fight  lasts  till  noon;  the 
defender  of  the  bridge  withstands  the  passage  of  the  English  till 
three  in  the  Ikfibemoon.  Then  comes  the  second  fight,  and,  after 
all  this  day's  work,  Harold  of  England  is  back  at  York  the  same 
evening,  and  the  same  eveninghe  hears  at  dinner^r  rather 
supper — of  the  landing  of  William  (see  p.  377).  The  reckoning  of 
time  is  in  itself  suspicious,  and  it  is  clearly  not  without  a  reference 
to  the  sacred  hours  of  the  Church.  The  first  and  last  reckonings 
can  be  shown  to  be  wrong.  It  is  possible  that  Harold  may  have 
gone  back  to  York  on  the  night  of  the  battle.  But  he  certainly  did 
not  hear  that  evening  of  William's  landing,  because  William  had 
not  yet  landed  (see  p.  402).  Neither  could  the  battle  have  begun 
very  early  in  the  morning.  The  English  army  got  no  further  than 
Tadcaster  on  the  Sunday  evening  ("com  Harold  ...  on  %one 
Sunnandseg  to  Ta¥a"  Chron.  Ab.).  On  Monday  morning  they 
marched  firom  Tadcaster,  through  York,  to  Stamfordbridge  ("  for 
|>a  on  Monandffig  |>urh  ut  Eoferwic '').  A  march  of  about  seventeen 
miles,  with  doubtless  some,  though  not  a  very  long,  halt  in  the 
city,  could  not  be  gone  through  so  as  to  make  the  battle  b^n 
very  early  on  a  September  morning.  Then  it  is  quite  inconceivable 
that  the  resistance  on  the  right  side  lasted  from  early  morning  till 
noon,  and  the  defence  of  the  bridge  from  noon  till  three  o'clock. 
A  three  hours'  defence  of  the  bridge  by  one  man  is  impossible. 
The  afiPair  was  probably  an  affi&ir  of  minutes,  though  at  such  a 
moment  minutes  would  seem  like  hours.  Most  likely  the  hours 
have  got  into  the  wrong  places.  From  noon  till  three  would  be 
a  very  likely  amoimt  of  time  for  the  whole  of  the  actual  fighting. 
The  march  and  the  pursuit  have  to  be  added  at  each  end  to  make 
up  the  whole  day's  work. 

But  this  mistake  as  to  the  mere  reckoning  of  hours  need  not 
throw  any  doubt  as  to  the  main  facts  of  the  one  intelligible  and 
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conuBteut  sci^uiiiit  of  the  liattlu.  Henry's  account  aUo  oxoctl; 
agreea  with  tlic-  two  iiccouut«  in  titc  Abiogiloii  Chronicle.  Thew 
two  accountfi  niuBt  not  bo  read  aa  a  consecutive  naiTative.  Tkej 
oome  from  two  differeiit  lianda  (sW)  p.  371),  and  tJiey  contain  la 
apparent,  t>iougli  not  a  real,  contradiction.  The  first  tells  tie 
0tory  in  genera!  t^rma  ; 

"Da  com  HnroKl  Engia  cyning  heom  ongeen  on  unaaran 
Ian  JiiEce  brycge,  auil  hi  [ner  togiedere  fengon,  and  swjflSe 
i  laiigo  on  ¥wg  feohtende  wteron.  And  fieer  wses  Eanild 
qming  of  Norwegan  and  Tustig  eorl  ofslag«n,  and  uDgerim  folca 
mid  heom,  ug^r  ge  Norinaua  gc  Englisca,  and  ^  Normen  flugon 
^  Eni^isca." 

'Stis  is  a  comiiletc  etorj  by  itself ;  then  comeB  the  eupplement ; 

"  Da  w»h  fier  an  of  Nurwegau  |w  widstod  Jiet  Englificu  folc,  t«l 
lit  ne  micto  pa  hri^e  ofertttigan  110  nga  gertchen..  pa  seite  ui 
EngliBCe  mid  aure  flan,  oc  hit  nactcs  ne  widistod.  And  ^a  cunt  im 
o\iex  nnder  ]icro  brigge  end  Inne  purKBtang  en  under  )>erc  bnuue; 
)«  com  Harold  Engla  ehinge  ofer  (lere  brigge,  and  hys  forde  fort 
mid  hine,  and  (k-tc  rnichel  wel  geslogon,  ge  Norwcia  ge  Flsemuig, 
and  |>ea  cyningos  sunu  Kotjnundus  let  Hai-uld  fnran  ham  to  Norw«io 
mid  alle  \i  aeipe." 

"nils  story  is  clearly  the  same  as  that  of  Henry  of  Huntingdoa, 
and  it  even  more  distinctly  sets  forth  that  tlie  \ittory  was  still 
uncerttdn  when  the  single  Northman  defended  the  bridge.  Up  to 
that  time  the  English  hod  the  better,  but  the  victory  was  nut 
complete,  ani!  the  defence  of  the  bridge  hindered  them  for  a  while 
from  makinj,'  it  complete  ("  ne  sige  gerechen").  That  the  fightuig 
began  on  the  York  side,  and  ended  on  the  further  side,  is  manifest. 
But  it  might  bo  thought  from  the  words  of  the  first  acconnt,  "  cam 
Harold ....  heom  ougean  on  unwnran  begeondan  ptere  brycge,"  that 
tlie  surprise  was  made  on  the  fmi:hcr  side  of  the  bridge  ;  but  this, 
in  the  case  of  an  army  coming  from  York,  ia  impossible,  "fiie 
English  came  ujtun  them  unawares  on  the  York  side  of  the  bridge, 
but  the  mnin  light  took  place  "  begeoudan  |i«i-e  brycge."  Either 
in  the  brief  woi-ds  of  the  Chronicler  these  two  ideas  ore  run  to- 
gether; or  else  the  words  "begeondan  ptere  brycge"  must  be  tiJten 
as  meaning  "on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  from  their  own  head- 
quarters." 

The   other   iiccounts   throw    little   light    on    the    matter.     Tlie 
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Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chroniclers  give  no  account  of  the 
details  of  the  battle,  though  the  Worcester  writer  becomes  rather 
minute  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Northmen  after  the  battle  (see  p.  376). 
Florence  follows  Worcester.  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228)  gives 
no  details  except  in  his  account  of  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  which 
he  introduces  with  the  words,  "Angli  superiorem  manum  nacti, 
Noricos  in  fugam  egerunt ;  sed  tantorum  et  tot  virorum  victoriam 
(quod  forsitan  posteritas  difficile  credat)  unus  Norious  muM  horS 
interpolavit."  This  almost  sounds  as  if  William  had  read  the  two 
accounts  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  as  a  consecutive  narrative  ;  his 
"in  fugam  egerunt"  seems  to  come  from  the  ''Normen  flugon  ]>a 
Englisca,'*  followed  by  the  account  of  the  defence  of  the  bridge. 
It  is  clear  that  it  is  from  this  account  of  William  of  Malmesbury 
that  the  idea  arose  that  the  defence  of  the  bridge  took  place  in 
the  very  last  stage  of  the  battle. 

The  three  Kings  whom  Lambert  (see  above,  p.  647)  conceived  to 
have  been  killed  at  Stamfordbridge  must  be  Harold  Hardrada,  the 
Irish  King  (see  p.  373),  and,  I  suppose,  Tostig,  mistaken  for  a  King. 

I  have  in  the  text  (see  p.  355)  suggested  that  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aldby  may  have  been  one  of  the  attractions  which  led  Harold 
Hardrada  to  Stamfordbridge.  It  may  however  be  thought  an 
objection  that  Aldby  is  on  the  York  side  of  the  river,  while 
I  conceive  the  main  strength  of  the  Norwegian  army  to  have 
been  on  the  other  side.  But  if  the  bridge  which  now  crosses 
the  river  at  Aldby  had  a  predecessor  in  those  days,  this  difficulty 
is  got  rid  of.  But  I  do  not  at  all  insist  on  the  connexion 
with  Aldby  as  any  essential  part  of  the  story.  It  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  a  probable  motive,  but  if  it  is  thought  inconsistent 
with  the  one  intelligible  view  of  the  battle,  it  must  be  given  up. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  great  victory  of  Stamfordbridge  looked 
in  the  eyes  of  Norman  and  Normannizing  writers.  It  is  universally 
looked  on  as  a  wicked  fratricide.  William  of  Poitiers  (126)  refers 
to  the  Northumbrian  campaign  only  in  an  incidental  way.  William 
landed  easily,  because  Harold  "  in  Eboracensem  pagum  recesserat, 
cum  frtttre  suo  Tostillo  et  Heraldo  Noricorum  Rege  dimicaturus.'* 
This  was  a  first-rate  opportunity  for  reviling  Harold,  and  the 
Archdeacon  accordingly  goes  on  with  a  fierce  declamation,  to  some 
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of  the  particular  ^xpreHmoni!  of  which  I  hare  already  had  10  ed 
Attention  {tee  above,  p.  640,  and  vol.  ii,  p.  538) ; 

"  Nee  mirere  quod  germanus  permotus  injuriia,  ioTMi  honaric 
cemuluB.  arma  externa  addiucit  in  Horatdum,  qnein  gvrmana  (]ii(K|M, 
jlle  moribas  abeinuUiina,  quum  amus  non  valeret.  votis  impngiMhil 
et  ccnsilio,  luxurii  fixduni,  truculciitiim  homiuidam,  diTit«  rapini 
BUperbum,  odveriariam  (equi  et  boni." 

■William  of  Jumifegea  (vii.  34)  thus  Bpeaka  of  the  battle,  to  whicli 
bj  the  way  he  gives  quit«  a  wrong  dale  ; 

"In  quo  confUctu  pnedictum  fratrem  suum  peremit  ac  Hentldam 
regain   Northwega    qui    'it  juvare    Terterat.     H»c  pujn« 

DouiiB  Octobris  in  die  Eabban  ia«t  est  in  qui  peoe  totoi  North- 
wigcnarum  exercitus  ab  Anglia  cs  an  est.  lode  victor  Hertldoi 
Lundoniam  rediit,  sed  de  fratn  >  diu  gaudere  vd  B«curu!j  nae 
non  potuit,  quia  legatus  ei  Norma     oe  adwse  inox  nuntiavjt." 

Two  chapters  on  (vii.  36),  v  1  describes  the  battle  of  SenUc, 

he  sa js ; 

"In  die  Babbati    mulctavit  Luipotens    Deos]   taulta  luillia 

Anglorum,  qui  longe  ante  iunoc  em  Aluredum  injuste  necare- 
runt,  ac  prweedenti  sabbato  1  raltlom  Regem  et  Tosticum 
Comiteni  aliosque  multos  absque     letate  tnicidavcrunt." 

Orderic  too  tells  us  (500  C]  w  "  Anglicus  tyrannus,  effiao 
fratris  et  hostis  sanguine,  lactuB  uitumuit,  et  peracti  multiplid 
strsge  victor  LuDdoniam  rediit."  Presently  ho  uses  the  eisil 
words  of  William  of  Jumifcges  about  the  "  frati-icidium." 

Ouy  of  Ainiena  also  (Giles,  139)  makes  bis  elegiacs  as  fierce  u 
he  can.  I  have  already  (p.  374)  quoted  two  lines  of  him;  tht 
whole  passage  runs  thus ; 

"Rei  Heraldue  eaim  nciJentiu  wl  ultiuia  ieme, 

Fratria  (d  eiitiuiD  perfi<ia  teU  punt. 
Non  uiodicua  rq^  partem  luun  fnter  sdeptiui, 

Tmte  dalst  flsmiDiB  et  gUdiin  populum. 
Mutu  tub  apposiCo  cuiTBiu  Hentldiu  in  boatea, 

Ni)D  tiinuit  &Ktfu  traderti  membn  DHd. 
Alter  in  olterutrum  pliu  qiujQ  civile  pere^t 

Bellum  ;  Hed  victor,  proh  dulot.  ipse  l\ilt. 
laviduB  111b  Ctfn  fntris  lapul  ampuUt  ense, 

Et  caput  et  corpus  rie  aepelivit  humo. 
Uffic  tibi  proTidit  qui  debita  regn*  aubt^t, 

CViminiH  iafutl  qtiftlena*  ullor  eu." 
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The  Hyde  writer  has  also  his  stone  to  fling  at  the  fratricide. 
First  we  read  (p.  291),  "Haroldus,  Rex  Anglorum,  in  borealibos 
Angliie  partibus  constitntus,  atqne  apud  Eboracum  civitatem  contra 
fratrem  dimicans,  fratricida  infeliciter  evasit."  Again  (p.  293), 
**  Haroldo  itaque  apud  Eboracum  constituto,  et  post  roultum  laborem 
detestandumque  fratricidium  modicum  respirante,  &ma  Norman- 
norum  advolat/' 

So  in  Draco  Normannicus  (i.  1299)  William  is  made  to  say, 

"  Fratricida  Bui  foedatus  sorde  cruoriB, 

Orizume  pro  gemino  vulnera  plora  dabit. 
Perjurus  diadema  tenet  firatrisque  necator ; 
Peidaty  et  eaae  mat  oonditicHie  pari.** 

Lastly,  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  in  his  account  of  Stamford- 
bridge  had  spoken  as  an  Englishman,  turns  about  and  muses  in 
this  fashion  (iii.  239);  ^'Interea  Haroldus  de  pugnd  Noricorum 
revertebatur,  sui  SBstimatione  felix  quod  viceratj  meo  judicio 
contra,  quod  parricidio  victoriam  compar^at." 

The  force  of  party  prejudice  can  really  not  go  further  than  this 
kind  of  talk.  We  can  better  forgive  the  Welsh  writer  who  (Brut 
y  Tywysogion,  1066)  tells  us  how  "Harold,  King  of  Denmark, 
meditated  the  subjection  of  the  Saxons ;  whom  another  Harold,  the 
son  of  Earl  Godwine,  who  was  then  King  in  England,  surprised, 
unwarned  and  unarmed,  and  by  a  sudden  attack,  aided  by  national 
treachery,  struck  to  the  ground  and  caused  his  death.''  Still  the 
Welshman's  notions  of  national  treachery  must  have  been  strange, 
and  this  lament  or  invective  is  oddly  thrust  into  the  oolourless 
narrative  of  the  Annales  Gambrise.  On  the  other  hand  Snorro  is 
never  carried  away  in  this  sort.  His  mythical  details  represent 
Harold  as  offering  quarter  to  his  brother  and  to  his  enemies  over 
and  over  again.  Thus  even  fable  bears  witness  to  the  general 
character  of  our  great  King,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  had  him- 
self once  (ii.  228)  praised  Harold's  clemency  in  his  dealings  with 
his  conquered  enemies;  "Rex  Harvagre  et  Tostinus  interempti; 
Regis  Alius  cum  omnibus  navibus  domum  clementer  remissus." 

And  now,  for  the  last  time,  we  come  back  for  a  moment  to  our 
old  companion,  the  Biographer  of  Eadward.  His  direct  narrative 
has  long  since  failed  us,  but  in  one  of  his  poetical  flights  (p.  426) 
he  has  a  very  distinct  allusion  to  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge.     He 
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tliinki  the  whole  thing  reiy  wicked,  but  the  subject  of  William  u 
Unreate  of  Eadgyth  lakes  care  not  to  commit  himaelf  betw« 
SatiM  and  Tostig  personalty.  He  spares  the  I^dj'^  feelingn  t 
deUilB  of  the  ^artitro  between  her  brothers,  but  one  or  two  of  I 
atyrttaioaa  are  remarkable ; 


"  Quis  canet  ftquorco  vurtuin  fen 

Humbram  congrawuiu  Regibiu  sqiiivociii ! 

Buij^uine  tnrbarica  per  milliM  molta  roftriiKH 
TlniliH  fiDcttu,  flenta  polo  faranuit, 

Quis  ilemum  acriliet?  quo  mens  lu^pitacit  «t  hoiret 

AiJititus,  Uuitl  fuxui  puJet  Keleria."  ^H 

Fresently  (p.  427)  the  Muse  warns  him  ;  ^M 

"  Bi  nun  describU  hwtOit.  beUu  Grlphioi, 
Vol  buBBOi  vutitom  oorporibtu  fluere." 

IturigbttO  mention,  as  a  reckless  anonyinous  writer  hoe  tali 
upcn  him  to  dispute  the  reading  of  this  paesage,  that  Mr.  Ltu 
hai  examined  the  manuscript  again,  and  that  the  word  is  distinc 
tnuam,  Ofthis  wordMr.  LuardhafihisowniDterpretatioD.  Italu 
to  mean  that  the  bunaea  or  keels  could  not  pass  for  the  dead  bodi 
Tbit  is  the  lanie  poetical  conunoD-placo  which  we  have  met  wi 
MTeral  timea.     See  pp.  353,  371.     We  find  it  aiao,  of  all  placea, 

Arrian,  ii.  11.  11  ;  A<>1>  nToXifiaTac  S  Aoyov,  fvPnrKnr^iMtwt  r 
' AXt^arllpif,  iWic  /iitii  aijiBir  Sioikoitbc  Anpfior,  itt  nri  tpaparyyi  nn  i* 
6im(u  ryivorro,  I'lri  rif  Hipiuv  ^tuS^™!   rijii  ipapayya.      (Cf.    Polybi 

xii.  ao,  where  there  is  sonicthing  like  a  discn^ioa  of  the  subj< 
Qrote,  Hist,  Greece,  xii.  167.)     We  get  it  also  in  Lucan,  ii.  31 

"  Congeeta  recepit 
Omnia  Tyirhenus  SuUana  cadavei*  gorgCB. 
In  flurium  primi  cecidm.  In  corpora  siiminl, 
FnMpites  iuBKre  ratei  et  Mrage  cruenta 
iDl^n-uptue  &qiiie,  fluiil  prior  uunis  In  nquor. 
Ad  molem  stetit  unda  •eqaau." 

So  at  the  battle  of  Strassburg,  AmmtaQOB,  (xvL  ta)  says,  "  Qn 
elati  cadaverom  aggeres  exitus  inipedirent ;"  and  presently,  "a 
mans  cruore  barharico  decolor  alveus  insaeta  stapebat  aogmenti 
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NOTE  GG.  p.  413. 
William's  Ravages  in  Sussex. 

The  rayages  of  William's  army  in  Sussex  stand  acknowledged  in 
the  Norman  writers,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were 
systematic  ravages  done  with  the  settled  object  of  bringing  Harold 
to  a  battle.  The  lasting  nature  of  the  destruction  wrought  at  this 
time  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  places  round  about  Hastings 
which  are  returned  in  Domesday  as  "  wasta."  As  many  of  these 
as  can  be  identified  I  have  marked  in  the  map. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Hayley,  a  South-Saxon  antiquary,  who  is 
quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (L  314)  and  Mr.  Taylor  (Wace,  262), 
strangely  attributes  the  harrying  of  those  places  which  lie  at  all 
near  the  line  of  Harold's  march  to  the  English  army,  and  not  to 
the  Normans.  This  notion  would  hardly  have  needed  any  answer 
except  from  the  sort  of  sanction  given  to  it  by  the  two  writers  who 
quote  Mr.  Hayley.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  army  of  any  age 
ever  passed  through  a  district  without  doing  some  damage,  but  to 
suppose  that  Harold  systematically  harried  his  own  kingdom,  and 
not  only  his  own  kingdom,  but  a  shire  specially  attached  to  his 
house  and  which  contained  a  large  part  of  his  private  estates, 
does  seem  to  me  the  height  of  absurdity.  A  King  who  was,  as 
William  of  Poitiers  tells  us  (see  p.  414),  hastening  to  save  the 
country  from  ravage,  who,  as  Wace  tells  us  (see  p.  439),  indignantly 
refused  to  inflict  the  slightest  unavoidable  damage  on  any  of  his 
people,  was  certainly  not  likely  to  mark  his  course  by  systematic 
harrying.  And,  what  is  more,  on  such  a  hasty  march  as  Harold's 
evidently  was,  Swegen  himself  could  not  have  done  the  sort  of  lasting 
damage  which  is  implied  in  the  lands  being  returned  as  "  wasta " 
twenty  years  after.  The  ravaging  must  have  been  something 
thorough  and  systematic,  like  the  ravaging  of  Northumberland  a 
few  years  later.  Such  ravaging  could  only  have  been  done  by  an 
army  which  had  taken  up  its  quarters  in  the  country,  as  William's 
had  at  Hastings.  Also,  if  Harold  had  ravaged,  he  would  have 
ravaged  along  his  whole  line  of  march,  and  not  have  waited  till  he 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  Senlac.  But  Mr.  Hayley  does  not  produce 
a  single  instance  of  a  return  of  "  wasta "  along  the  early  part  of 


Hanld'a  tnnrcli;  all  the  points  are  near  citttor  to  Haatings  orti! 
SmlM.  X  hflvo  no  doubt  ihnt  ivll  these  entries  record  nnpi 
done  hj  the  army  of  William. 


NOTE  HH.  p.  4»7. 
Hamks  or  Enoushjcem  at  S£tn.Ac. 

I  HAvk  risked  the  conjecture  that  the  Anagaidna  of  Ouj  of 
*■"""■  (690  et  seq.)  ib  AnagHr  or  &eg«r  the  Stalte, 

tiie  well-known  grandeoL  e  Proud.      lu  tfaio  coajwUire 

I  find  that  I  have  been  fo.  tL  de  Bonnechoee  ^i.  287). 

At  lOMt  I  presume  that  hu  ^.^  sgnr  by  "  le  riohe  pemnmi^ 

dont  le  Hon)  est  aiu-ompa^£  t  de  Stellarius  [sit;]  {Coaa 

■toftwtj)  ou  conn^tahle  dans  h  day  hook."     Thierry,  in  the 

nOMid  note  to  his  fourth  b  ^nsgordua  for  the  name  of  an 

office^  the   Haittward,  wfa  :iee  to  be  the  title  of  >om« 

magiatnte,  seemingly  the itrate  of  the  city  of  London. 

fiat  I  know    of  no  mimicif  etrate   bearing  the  name  of 

BtMMOard,  and  the  chief  of  LoodoD  iii  these  times  b 

slmys  «JIed  the  Portreeve-  ua  ia  clearly  a  proper  Dame; 

ud  the  "  Ansgams"  of  Dbun^  139  V)  bean  a  name  whicli 

comes  nearer  to  Uie  form  used  by  Guy  than  that  of  any  otbw 
eminent  Englishman  of  the  time.  AuEgar  moreover  waa  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  wliich  makeB  it  etill  more  likely  that  he  should  have 
been  in  comcaaud  of  tlie  forcea  of  LundoD.  He  ia  addressed  (Cud. 
DipL  iv.  ail)  in  a  wTit  of  Eodward  for  Middlesex  along  with 
Kahop  William,  Earl  Harold,  and  all  the  Thegns  of  the  Ehire.  In 
another  writ  (iv.  zzi)  bia  connexion  with  London  is  still  more 
diatinctly  marked.  "  Eadward  king  gret  .£lfwold  bisceop  and 
Eigar  Btallere  and  alle  mine  burhl^gneB  os  Luudoo  freondJice." 
Ha  was  tiierefore  Stallcr,  and  seemingly  SheHlf,  as  early  as  I045, 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

The  other  names  which  I  have  brought  in  come  from  entries  in 
Domeaday.  These  entries  are  of  course  quite  incidental,  but,  hke 
the  mention  of  .^thelric  (see  above,  p.  718),  they  have  another 
kind  of  importance  which  I  shall  discuss  in  another  volume.  Most 
of  the  men  si>oken  of  wore  tenants  of  religious  houses,  but  this 
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does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  two  nameless  Hamp- 
shire freemen,  whose  land  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  King's  Thegn,  an  Englishman  named  .£lfwig.  The 
entry,  as  far  as  we  are  now  concerned  with  it,  runs  thus  (Domes- 
day, 50) ;  '*  Alwi  filius  Turber  tenet  de  Rege  Tederlec.     Tres  liberi 

homines  tenerunt  in  alodium  de  Rege  E Duo  ex  his  qui 

tenuerunt  occlsi  fuerunt  in  bello  de  Hastinges."  I  know  not 
whether  I  ought  to  have  added  to  my  list  two  other  Hampshire 
Thegns  of  small  estate,  Eadnoth  and  Eadwig,  who  appear  in  the 
same  page  of  Domesday ;  "  Sudberie  tenuerunt  Ednod  et  Edwi  in 
alodium  de  Rege  E.  et  post  mortem  ejus  ipsi  quoque  sunt  mortui. 
Quidam  vero  proximus  eorum  Cola  redemit  terram  de  Willelmo 
comite."  This  does  not  positively  show  that  Eadnoth  and  Eadwig 
died  at  Senlac,  but  the  time  of  their  death  and  the  seeming  con- 
fiscation of  their  lands  look  like  it. 

The  case  of  iElfric  of  Huntingdonshire  (Domesday,  208)  is  very 
clear;  the  entry  is  as  follows;  "Terram  Alurici  de  Gellinge  et 

Emingeforde  testantur  fiiisse  8ancti  Benedict! Ipse  autem 

Aluricus  occisus  fuit  in  bello  apud  Hastinges."  The  nameless 
Norfolk  man  (Domesday,  iL  275  6)  seems  to  have  been  a  case  of 
the  same  kind.  But  Breme  of  Suffolk  was  a  freeman  of  King 
Eadward,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  connexion  of  his  with  any 
religious  house.  The  entry  (Domesday,  ii.  409  6)  is  as  follows ; 
**  In  Dagaworda  tenuit  Breme  liber  homo  regis  E.  qui  fuit  ocdsua 
in  bello  Hastingensi." 

Godric  the  Sheriff  and  Thurkill  of  Berkshire  are  better  ascer- 
tained persons.  Their  deaths  are  recorded  in  the  History  of  Abing- 
don (vol.  L  p.  484,  and  again  p.  490).  Of  Thurkill  we  read, 
"  Quidam  dives  ThurkiUus  nomine,  sub  Haroldi  comitis  testimonio 
et  consultu,  de  se  cum  sua  terdl  quss  Kingestun  dicitur,  ecdesiae 
Abbendonensi  et  abbati  Ordrico  homagium  fecit "  (see  vol.  iL  p.  42, 
and  on  omimendaHon  voL  i.  p.  89).  The  place  is  Kingston  Bagpuze 
in  Berkshire,  of  which  we  read  in  Domesday  (60  h),  "  Stanchill 
tenuit  T.  R.  E.,"  whom  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  227)  is  no  doubt  right  in 
identifying  with  Thurkill.  It  is  singular  that  Thurkill  should  also 
have  held  of  the  King  another  lordship  of  the  name  of  Kingston  in 
the  same  shire  (see  Domesday,  61).  Of  Oodric  the  Sheriff  I  shall 
speak  more  in  vol.  iv.  Appendix  B. 

The  mention  of  Eadric  the  Deacon  comes  from  Domesday,  ii. 
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449; 


"In  Kauavailiec  [Cavpaduh  in  SnSblk]  tenet  Radulfuh 
i,  onus  lUicr  homo  Hcroldi,  quam  tonait  Edrlcnf  dutoniu. 
qui  (bit  mortuusi  cum  eo  in  bello."  Surelj  the  words  *'  unue  libn 
Itomo  HerolJi "  ought  to  be  tr&nspnaed  so  ae  to  applj'  to  Etdnc. 

The  presence  of  the  Abbots  LeoFric  and  vlCIfwig  is  well  knavo. 
Tbe  following  is  the  local  account  (Mon.  ii.  437)  of  the  coming  of 
Xihng  ttnil  his  twelve  mouks.  The  first  words  I  luve  t)Uut»l 
■IreMdjin  vol.  ii.  p.  681. 

"B«x  HarahluB  habnit  avunculam,  nomine  OodirjiiniTi.  <pi 
•ddnxit  secum  contra  WiUielmum  Bastard  in  stio  adveutn  in 
Angliam  iii  Euljsidio  iie[H  luntldi,  de  domo  suS  dumlrani 

e  ct  rigiuti  milites 


invniti  eunt  meniorati  abmto  - 
in  hkbitu  monacbili,  et  <le  novo 
HidA,  coenobites  cs^." 


Thk  Dates  op  thb  1 
Great 


'ittu  ;  quibuB  occiaie  et  Epoli»ti^ 
tnonachi  sub  amiia  milibrtbu 
iDtoniK  monasterio,  vidtliwl  & 


TB    BJETWBEN    THE    1 
TTLB8. 


1 


Tbb  day  of  William'H  landing  ems  diBtindly  Gxed  by  the  m't* 
nesB  of  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Citronicles.  The  foncer 
Bays,  "  Drt  com  Wyllelm  eorl  of  Nomiandige  into  Pefneeen  on  S<e 
Michaelee  imesse  iffen.  and  kouq  ytes  hi  fere  wteron,  worliton  eaetel 
tet  Hestinga  port."  That  is,  the  Nonnans  liuded  on  the  morning 
of  Thurwiay,  Septcmlier  28th,  and,  b«  we  may  Bn|ipose,  reached 
Hastings  the  nest  day.  This  becomes  etill  clearer  from  the  words 
of  the  Feterboroiigb  Chronicler,  who  saj-s,  "'And  |ia  hwile  com 
WiUelm  eorl  upp  let  Hestingan,  on  see  Micbaeles  mfe^sedfeg." 
That  is,  he  leaves  out  the  landing  at  PeveDsey,  but  brings  William 
to  HastingB  on  the  day  when  be  must  have  come  there  according 
to  the  other  account.  Orderic  ia  therefore  wrong  when  he  mts 
{500  B),  "Normannicua  itaque  esercitus  iii.  KaL  Octobr.  mare 
trsuefretavit,  nocle  quS  menioriani  Sancti  ilicltaebs  Archangi'li 
catliolica  eeclesia  festive  perogit"  The  mistake  aroec  from  some 
confusion  between  Saint  Michael'B  mass-day  and  Saint  Michwl's 
eve. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  day  of  the  Battle 
of  Senlac.  The  Worcester  Chronicle  says  expressly,  "  j>is  gefeoht 
W8BS  gedon  on  J)one  dsBg  Calesti  pape."  So  Orderic  (501  A), 
'*  Bellum  secundo  Idus  Octobr.  hord  tertid  commissum  est."  It 
is  strange  that  so  accurate  a  writer  as  Florence  should  have  given 
a  wrong  date,  placing  the  battle  on  the  21st  or  22nd,  "xi.  Kal. 
Novembris  sabbato."  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  36)  gives  the  right 
date,  "  Pridie  Idus  Octobris."  But  he  makes  (vii.  34)  the  strange 
mistake  of  placing  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  only  one  week 
before  the  Battle  of  Senlac  (^  Heec  pugna  Nonis  Octobris  in  die 
sabbati  facta  est").  So  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  51);  "Vix,  ut 
aiunt,  dies  octo  transierunt,  et  ecce  Willehelmus  ...  a  Gallic 
transfretans,  in  Angliam  lasso  victori  bellum  intulit."  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Harold  reached  Senlac  the  day  before  the  battle, 
that  is  on  Friday,  October  13th  (see  p.  443).  William  was  thus 
a  fortnight  at  Hastings,  which  agrees  with  the  '^quindecim  dies" 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238.) 

Of  the  dates  of  Harold's  movements  during  this  time  our  ac- 
counts are  much  less  certain.  We  are  told  on  authority  which 
is  not  first  rate  that  Harold  spent  five  or  six  days  in  London 
whilst  his  troops  were  coming  in.  ''Deinde  per  sex  dies  innu- 
meram  multitudinem  Anglorum  contraxit,"  says  William  of  Ju- 
mi^ges  (vii.  35).  So  Gaimar  (5257),  "  Cine  jurs  i  mist  al  asembler." 
The  statement  however  is  probable  enough,  and,  in  default  of  any 
better  authority,  we  may  accept  it.  We  have  then  to  arrange  the 
other  events  accordingly.  We  may  give  two  days  to  the  march 
from  London  to  Senlac,  making  Harold  leave  London  on  Thurs- 
day the  12th.  He  would  thus  have  reached  London  on  the  5th. 
This  puts  Harold's  coming  to  London  exactly  a  week  after  William's 
landing  at  Pevensey,  allowing  three  days  for  the  messenger's  hasty 
ride  from  Pevensey  to  York,  and  four  days  for  the  King's  some- 
what slower  march  from  York  to  London.  Sunday,  October  i, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  day  on  which  Harold  heard  the  news 
of  William's  landing.  The  speed  with  which  events  followed  one 
another  is  almost  miraculous,  but  that  is  the  main  characteristic 
of  these  two  wonderful  campaigns. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  approximate  calendar  of  these 
events ; 
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Wednesday,  Sept. 

,  20. 

Battle  of  Fulford. 

Snnday,           „ 

24. 

Surrender  of  York. 

Monday,           „ 

25. 

Battle  of  Stamfbrdbridge. 

Wednesday,      „ 

27. 

William  sets  saiL 

Thursday,        „ 

28. 

William  at  Pevensey. 

Friday, 

29. 

William  at  HastiiigB. 

Sunday,  October 

I. 

News  brought  to  York. 

Thursday,        „ 

6. 

Harold  in  Lcmdon. 

Wednesday,     „ 

II. 

Harold  leaves  London. 

Friday,             „ 

13- 

Harold  at  Senlae. 

Saturday,        „ 

14. 

Battle  of  Senlae 

NOTE  KK.  p.  433. 
The  Msssaobs  between  Ha&old  ajbid  Wii^liaii. 

I  HAVE  spoken  in  the  text  of  the  extraordinary  confosionfl 
and  contradictions  which  are  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  messages 
which  are  said  to  have  passed  between  Harold  and  William  before 
the  arrival  of  the  English  army  at  Senlae. 

According  to  William  of  Poitiers  (128),  a  monk,  sent  as  an  am* 
bassador  from  Harold,  reached  William's  camp  at  Hastings  while 
the  Duke  was  inspecting  his  ships  ("  dum  custodiam  navium  viseret 
Dux,  indicatum  est  forte  spatianti  prope  navalia  monachum  Heraldi 
legatum  adesse"),  which  therefore,  it  is  plain,  were  not  burned. 
William  talks  with  him,  and  pretends  to  be  the  Duke's  seneschal, 
saying  that  the  messenger  cannot  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
Duke  except  through  him.  He  bids  the  monk  tell  his  story  to 
him,  promising  to  bring  it  to  his  master's  ears.  The  monk  obeys, 
and  is  hospitably  received  and  lodged  that  night.  The  next  day  the 
monk  is  brought  before  a  gathering  of  the  Norman  chiefe,  among 
whom  he  finds  the  supposed  seneschal  of  yesterday  to  be  no  other  than 
the  Duke  himself.  William  bids  him  (**  in  crastino  discumbens 
in  medio  priniatum  suonim,  cucullato  advocate  dixit")  tell  his 
story  to  the  whole  company.  He  then  delivers  Harold's  message, 
which  is  much  the  same  as  I  have  given  in  p.  434.  Now,  this 
message  of  Harold  is  obviously  out  of  place  as  the  first  of  a  series. 
Harold  would  never  put  arguments  into  William's  mouth  in  the 
way  in  which  he  is  made  to  do  in  this  account.     But  it  is  equally 
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plain  that  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  is  thoroughly  in  place  as 
an  answer  to  a  great  part  of  the  Norman  case.  It  is  clear  that 
the  order  of  the  messages  has  been  transposed,  and  that  the  first 
message  was  sent  by  William  to  Harold,  and  not  by  Harold  to 
William.  And  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  particular  arguments 
in  either  message,  it  was  far  more  natural  for  the  claimant  to 
send  a  first  message  to  the  actual  possessor  than  for  the  actual 
possessor  to  send  a  first  message  to  the  claimant.  And  this  is 
actually  the  order  in  which  the  story  is  told  in  Wace,  whom  I 
have  therefore  not  scrupled  to  follow.  In  his  account  (11891  et 
seqq.),  as  soon  as  William  hears  that  Harold  has  reached  London, 
he  sends  the  monk  of  Fecamp,  Hugh  Margot,  of  whose  speech  I 
have  given  the  substance  in  p.  433.  Harold  is  represented  as 
being  kindled  almost  to  madness  at  the  message,  and  as  being 
kept  back  from  personal  violence  to  the  messenger  only  by  the 
interference  of  Gyrth.  This  is  doubtless  a  mere  piece  of  Norman 
scandal  akin  to  the  other  stories  which  I  have  mentioned  in  p. 
438,  and  with  the  story  from  Matthew  Paris  quoted  in  p.  7 15.  The 
alleged  violence  is  quite  out  of  character  with  all  that  we  know 
of  Harold,  and  the  introduction  of  Gyrth,  to  whose  exaltation 
Wace  is  so  strangely  devoted,  casts  a  further  doubt  on  the  story. 
But  these  mythical  details  in  no  way  affect  the  probability  of  the 
order  which  Wace  gives  to  the  messages.  When  Hugh  Mai^t 
is  gone,  Harold  sends  his  own  messenger,  an  Englishman  who 
could  speak  French  (11949) ; 

"  Done  a  Herant  pris  un  message 
Ki  de  France  sont  U  langage.** 

The  speech  put  into  his  mouth  is  an  answer  to  the  Norman  claims, 
but  it  takes  a  rather  different  line  from  the  speech  in  William 
of  Poitiers.  While  the  latter  chiefly  deals  with  the  respective 
claims  of  William  and  Harold  to  the  Crown,  the  speech  in  Wace 
chiefly  deals  with  the  question  of  the  oath,  which  Harold  maintains 
to  be  of  no  force,  as  having  been  sworn  under  compulsion  (i  1956)  ; 


(f 


Se  jo  U  ait  fet  folemeiit,  Quer  nel*  6st  nieiit  de  mon  gia^ ; 

Be  jo  unkes  rien  li  piamis,  La  force  ert  soe,  d  crem  eie, 

Por  ma  d^livraiice  le  fis ;  Se  sa  volenti  ne  faseie, 

Por  mei  d^vrer  U  jural,  Ke  jo  jamaiz  ne  revertisBe, 

Quant  k*il  me  quist  li  otrdai.  £t  toz  terns  \k  remainsisBe.** 
Ne  me  deit  estre  reproof, 
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The  measage  winds  np  with  the   challenge  lor  the  fasttk  a 

Saturday.    It  is  added  that  William  treated  the  meaaeiigrr  weV 

and  gaTe  him  a  hone  and  gannenta  {**  cheval  fc  dna  li  fiat  doner,' 

12026),  on  which  Harold  r^[retted  hia  own  iU-tvaatment  of  Hngl 

Margot. 

I  ought  however  to  mention  that  Q117  of  Amiena  (197  et  aeqq.] 

givea  a  yersion  of  theae  meaaagea  in  which  their  aabatanoe  difien 

altogether  from  the  yeraion  either  of  William  of  Poitien  or  d 

Wace,  bat  which  agreea  in  ita  order  with  William  of  IVntien 

Harold's  meaaenger  is  aent  from  York.     At  the  meeting  of  tin 

English  captains,  which  I  haye  described  in  p.  4aa»  the  Kiiq 

determinea,  as  the  first  step,  to  send  a  measenger  to  William.    Ai 

eloquent  monk  is  chosen  by  the  common  yoioe  of  the  aaaemhlj 

(20s) ; 

''JEqvo  ooniolka  luajuruui  naone  nfaianim 
PkoridiiB  eloqnio  monaofaiui  cUgltar.'' 

The  measage  which  he  carriea  ia  aimply  a  rhetorical  demand  thaJ 
William  ahall  leaye  the  country.  Peace  ia  <rfbred  if  he  will  gc 
quietly,  and  restore  hia  captiyea  and  plunder;  otherwiae  HaroU 
threatena  war.  The  laat  worda  enlarge  on  the  yaat  numbera  al 
Harold's  disposal,  which  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  keep  back  (ran 
battle.  England  contained  twdye  hundred  thousand  fighting  ma 
(221),  all  eager  for  fight; 

"  Militiam  vix  ipee  soAin  populumque  ooeroet : 
Gens  est  quie  nullum  novit  habere  modum. 
Nam,  Dominimi  testor,  bis  sex  sibi  millia  centum 
Sunt  pugnatonmi,  proelia  qui  aitiunt.** 


William*8  answer  is  also  little  more  than  a  rhetorical  statemen 
of  his  own  right  and  of  Harold's  perjury,  but  it  contains  on 
expreBsion  which  is  worth  notice.  William  thus  (231)  sets  fort 
his  rights ; 

"  Excessi  puerum,  leviter  nee  regna  petivi 
Defunctis  patribus  debita  jure  mihi.** 

This  strong  expression  of  William's  hereditary  right  may  perhai 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  strange  boast  which  the  poet  aftei 
wards  puts  into  the  mouth  of  another  messenger  of  William  (331 

**  Normannos  proavtis  superavit,  avufKjue  Britannoe ; 
Anglonun  genitor  sub  juga  oolla  dedit.*^ 
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William's  answer  winds  up  bj  offering  mercy  to  Harold  if  he 
will  repent  and  submit,  and  promising  him  his  father's  earldom  on 
his  again  becoming  William's  man  (243); 

**  Si  quffirit  paoem,  d  vult  delicta  &teri, 
IndulgenB  culpee  parcere  promptuB  ero ; 
Terrain  quam  pridem  tenuit  pater,  banc  sibi  reddam, 
Ut  meus  ante  fuit  d  meus  esse  velit.'* 

Now  Wace  clearly  distinguishes  between  these  messages,  which 
he  describes  as  being  exchanged  while  Harold  was  still  in  London, 
and  other  messages,  which  he  describes  as  being  exchanged  after 
Harold  had  ab-eady  encamped  on  Senlac.  It  is  likely  that 
messages  would  be  interchanged  at  both  stages;  when  William 
of  Poitiers  rolls  the  two  stages  into  one,  he  only  displays  his  usual 
disregard  of  chronology,  while  Guy  seems  equally  careless  of 
geography.  Harold  is  first  at  York  and  then  at  Senlac,  without 
a  word  about  the  march  or  the  sojourn  in  London.  The  Arch- 
deacon makes  his  monk,  who  is  evidently  the  same  as  Wace's 
Hugh  Margot,  go  to  Harold,  with  the  statement  of  William's  rights 
which  I  have  given  in  vol.  ii  p.  299,  and  with  the  offer  which 
I  have  given  in  p.  433.  But  he  also  offers,  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  a  decision  of  the  quarrel  by  single  combat  ("at  si 
conditionem  banc  repudiaverit,  non  duco  justum  ut  homines  mei 
vel  sui  concidant  prceliando,  quorum  in  lite  nostri  culpa  nulla  est. 
Ecce  paratus  ego  sum  capite  meo  contra  caput  illius  asserere,  quod 
mihi  potius  quam  illi  jure  cedat  regnum  Anglicum ").  The  Arch- 
deacon now  bursts  forth  into  a  panegyric  on  his  master's  skill  in 
argument  and  on  his  hatred  of  bloodshed ;  he  then  gives  us 
Harold's  answer.  His  description  is  certainly  graphic.  For  a 
while  Harold  cannot  speak  (''stupore  expalluit,  atque  diu  ut 
elinguis  obticuit");  when  he  does  speak,  the  monk,  to  repeated 
questions,  gets  no  answer  beyond  threats  of  immediate  battle  (''per- 
gimus  continenter,"  ''  pergimus  ad  proelium  ").  At  the  final  offer  of 
the  single  combat,  Harold  lifts  up  his  face  to  heaven,  and  says  that 
Qod  shall  judge  between  him  and  William  ("  tum  levato  Heraldus 
in  coelum  vultu,  ait :  Dominus  inter  me  et  Willelmum  hodie  quod 
justum  est  decemat ").  All  this  happens  while  Harold  is  not  far 
off  from  Hastings  ("  mandata  Heraldo  appropinquanti  per  mona- 
chum  sunt  relata "),  and  the  battle  seems  to  begin  almost  directly 
after. 
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The  same  kind  of  coDfusion  ]>reT&its  id  Odj-'b 
EOMMge  wliU-ti  I  luve  alreudy  quoted  U  sent  by  Harold  htm  1 
but  iminetliatcl;  on  the  'departure  of  it«  bearer  we  find  a 
of •  thiugs  implying  tliat  the  English  army  h&s  sJreadf  m 
Senkc,  When  tlie  maak  is  gone,  William  makes  a  speech  t 
folloirers,  whom  be  addresses  (250)  aa 

"  Fmida  quOB  geauit  DoliiliMte  dueas." 
And  among  them,  besidee  Apulians  and  Calabrians  (see  p. 
he  Aoca  uot  forget  (358)  the   men  of  his  own  grest  contli 
oonqneat ; 

"  Virtbua  iUostrca  Ceaontajinl,  gloria  quoniiu 
Bello  munMratur  per  prubitatis  apem" 

He  expects  a  sudden  attack  of  the  English  upon  his  camp,  it  i 
aocorduig  to  this  account,  the  custom  of  the  victor  of  Stan 
bridge  to  conquer,  not  by  force,  but  hy  fraud  (264)  ; 

"  Ejiu  enim  nun  e     noD  vi,  ml  viocejc  fr»iide, 

Spondendaque  iiiaii  porrigit  ore  luxera.  ^fl 

Brgo  cKvere  deci.  ue  d«<a[nMDur  ab  illo,  ^M 

Ni  stinu*  rUuB  luilm  el  io  populo. 

MNiiiBinuii  Tobtc  iiuftpTDjiter  csstn  tuoH, 

Imiat  in  cMtrii  ae  miJiw  UId  Iauo." 

He  therefore  sends  a  monk,  poemiogly  half  aa  spy,  half  as  oi 
sador,  who  reaches  the  English  camp  just  as  Harold  was  eetlin 
for  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  William  (281)  ; 

"  Rex  uica  Htmre  jobet,  Sucii  atqiM  latoatar 

Mandat  ut  invadant  agmin^  d  Talaant. 

Xt&naA  laTlgOta  proalenwn  fraodibiu  htmtta 

Fallen)  dum  qnarit,  UUtur  atque  mlt." 

The  monk  now  once  more  sets  fwth  to  Harold  hew  WllUaii 
been  appointed  heir  to  the  Crown  by  £adward  witb  the  aaec 
the  'Wttan,  and  how  Harold  had  himself  been  the  be&rer  to  Wi 
of  a  sword  and  a  ring  as  witnesses  of  William's  electioa  by 
and  people  (291); 

"  Hoc  quia  peipluna  (estaBtiir,  et  iwwit  klcm 
Ahbuud  populi,  Douflio  piooBrum, 
EtguarduB  quod  rei  ut  d  mooedovt  tuerea 

Annult,  et  fedt  tequs  favenle  ilM. 

Annulus  eat  Oil  testla  eonoesrai  et  end^ 

Qiue  per  te  u6eti  misia  fulue  libi." 
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Harold  not  unnaturally  returns  (301)  an  answer  as  indignant  as 
that  which  Wace  puts  into  his  month  at  the  earlier  time.  God 
shall  judge  between  him  and  William  on  the  morrow.  All  this 
is  therefore  conceived  as  happening  on  the  night  of  Friday, 
October  13th  ;  , 

"  HenJduB  vultu  distorto  coUa  retorquencf, 
Legato  dixit,  '  Yade  retro,  stolide. 
Judioe  CTM  Domino,  r^gni  pan  justa  patebit, 
Dividet  ex  aequo  aacra  manus  Damini.* 


•  tyt 


The  monk  goes  back  to  his  master  and  gives  him  a  report  of  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  English  camp,  some  words  of  which  I  have 
already  quoted  here  and  there.  It  is  remarkable  also  (323)  for 
speaking  of  the  English  in  a  scornful  way  of  which  there  is 
no  trace  when  Guy  comes  to  the  actual  battle,  and  which  oddly 
enough  forestalls  the  description  which  we  have  of  Norman 
fashions  in  the  next  generation  (see  Ord.  Yit.  701  A;  Eadmer,  23); 

"  Fors  nTunemm  metuee :  namerus  sed  yiribus  expers 

Pluiimui  a  minimo  mpe  repulsus  abit. 
Est  sibi  militieB  unctis  depexa  capillis, 

Foeminei  juvenes  Martis  in  arte  pigri ; 
Et  quot  sunt,  ovibua  totidem  sunt  eequiparandi, 

Ut  vulpes  paTidi  fuiguria  ad  sonitum." 

These  two  descriptions  of  the  final  message  and  the  final  answer 
of  Harold  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  which  Wace  (12254  et 
seqq.)  describes  as  taking  place  after  the  English  were  encamped 
on  the  hill.  The  accounts  are  essentially  the  same ;  both  contain 
the  same  offer  of  single  combat,  which  seems  more  appropriate  now 
than  before.  I  have  therefore  followed  Wace  in  making  two  seta 
of  messages,  one  exchanged  in  London,  the  other  (see  p.  449)  on 
the  day  before  the  battle.  William  of  Malmesbury  also  (iii.  239- 
240)  brings  in  a  message  and  an  answer  at  this  stage.  But  he 
also  brings  in  here  the  proposal  of  Gyrth  that  Harold  should  fall 
back  on  London  (see  p.  436).  He  adds  also,  like  Guy,  some  ex- 
pressions borrowed  from  the  earlier  message  in  William  of  Poitiers, 
namely  the  talk  about  the  grant  of  the  Crown  by  Eadward  with 
the  consent  of  the  EarlB^  and  also  the  story  of  the  hostages.  Both 
Wace  and  William  make  the  Duke  offer  Harold  a  choice  of  three 
things,  the  single  combat  being  the  last  alternative.  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  Wace  the  offer  that  Harold  should  hold  the 
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Kingdom  under  William  (''ut  [regnum]  sub  eo  regnatunis  tenen 
is  made  at  a  second  and  6nal  message,  after  Harold  had  refd 
any  of  the  three  alternatives.  The  division  of  the  Kingd 
between  Harold  and  Gyrth,  as  I  have  described  it  in  p.  450, 
clearly  marked  in  Wace,  12340 ; 

''  E  li  Dub  k  Heraut  manda,  Ki  k  od  regne  aparteneit ; 

Se  son  covenant  U  teneit,  E  poiz  donreit  k  Guert  son  finere 

Northonblonde  tut  li  donreit.  La  terre  Gwigne  lor  pere.** 
E  kank  ultre  le  Humbre  aureit. 

In  both  accounts  there  is  a  mention  of  the  Pope  and  his  clergy,  I 
with  the  very  important  difference  which  I  have  noted  in  p.  452. 
With  all  these  contradictions  before  me,  I  do  not  pretend 
have  reached  any  certainty  as  to  details ;  but  I  think  that  we  m 
safely  accept  two  sets  of  messages,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  &ii 
given  their  general  teuor. 


NOTE  LL.  pp.  425,  439,  447. 
The  English  Numbebs  at  Senlac. 

The  two  passages  which  I  have  quoted  at  p.  447  from  tl 
Worcester  Chronicle  and  from  Florence  distinctly  charge  Harol 
with  fighting  a  battle  with  insufficient  numbers.  The  paf^saj 
from  the  Worcester  Chronicle  follows  immediately  on  the  won 
"  Wyllelm  hira  com  ongean  on  unw^r,  aer  his  folc  gefylced  waere 
So  the  Peterborough  writer,  "  Harold  com  noHSan,  and  him  wi 
gefeaht  ear  )?an  J>e  his  here  com  call."     Florence  is  still  fuller  ; 

"  Licet  .  .  .  bene  scire t  .  .  .  mediam  partem  sui  exercitCis  noi 
dum  convenisse,  quam  citius  tamen  potuit,  in  Suth-Saxonia  su 
hostibus  occurrere  non  formidavit,  et  novem  milliariis  ab  Haesting 
ubi  sibi  castellum  firmaverant,  priusquam  tertia  pars  sui  exerciti 
ordinaretur  .  .  .  cum  eis  proelium  commisit." 

So  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228),  as  quoted  at  p.  425,  saj 
that  Harold  had  with  hira  very  few  troops  except  the  Housecarl 
Presently  he  adds, "  pauci  et  manu  promptissimi  fuere,  qui,  carita 
corporum  renuntiantes,  pro  patria  aniraas  posuere."  And  again  i 
iii.  239 ;  "  Haroldus  .  .  .  paucissimo  stipatus  milite,  Hastings 
protendit."     So  the  writer  De  Inveutione,  c.  20 ; 
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"  Modico  stipatus  agmine  Bex  properat  ad  expugnandas  gentes 
extents,  heu  nimis  animosus,  minus  quidem  quam  expediret  cir- 
cumspectus,  propriis  quidem  magis  quam  suorum  confidens  viribus. 
....  Non  potuit  de  pari  contendere,  qui  modico  stipatus  agmine, 
quadruplo  congressus  exercitui,  sorti  se  dedit  ancipiti/*  Ck>mpare 
the  History  of  Abingdon,  i  483. 

The  Norman  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  find  words 
strong  enough  to  set  forth  the  countless  numbers  of  the  English 
host.  William  of  Poitiers  (132)  rises,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
to  one  of  his  grandest  flights;  '^Scribens  Henddi  agmen  illud 
veterum  aliquis  in  ejus  transitu  flumina  epotata^  silvas  in  planum 
redactas  fuisse  memoraret.  Maximie  enim  ex  omnibus  undique  re- 
gionibus  copies  Anglorum  convenerant.''  A  little  way  on  (133)  he 
talks  of  their  *^  ingens  numerositas."  Guy  enlarges  throughout  on 
the  numbers  of  the  English.    He  makes  William's  monk  say  (321), 

**  Quo  graditur,  silvas  planis  dedudt  adease, 
Et  per  qiUB  transit  flmniiia  sicca  &cit." 

And  afterwards  (441)  we  read, 

**  Aoglorum  popolus,  numero  superante,  repellit 
Hostes." 

But  I  presume  that  the  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  of  whom  the 

English  monk  is  made  to  speak  (223)  means  the  whole  military 

population  of  England  and  not  the  host  actually  encamped  on 

Senlac ; 

*'  Nam  Dominum  tester,  bis  sex  sibi  millia  centum 

Sunt  pugnatorum,  prcelia  qui  sitiunt." 

So  Orderic  (500  D)  and  William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  35)  speak  of 
an  ''innumera  multitudo/'  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  51)  makes  a 
hundred  thousand  English  die  in  the  battle,  and  the  Draco  Nor- 
mannicus  (i.  1325)  makes  William  say, 

"  Millibus  Haraldus  oonfidit,  nos  feritate ; 
Proelia  non  numero  sed  feritate  vigent/* 

Wace  makes  Harold  boast  (12999)  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  hundred 
thousand  men ; 

**  Ke  chevaliers  ke  paisanz 
Par  quatre  foiz  chent  mil  armez.** 

But  when  he  speaks  in  his  own  person  (12913)  he  speaks  with  his 
usual  good  sense ; 

VOL.  in.  3  c 
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**  Heraut  out  grant  pople  h  estult,         For  90  ke  k  li  meacluu  ; 


De  totes  pans  en  i  viot  mult; 
Maiz  mnltitade  petit  vaat 
8e  la  yirtu  da  del  i  fitut. 
Plusor  ^  plosor  unt  poiz  dit 
Ke  Heraut  aveit  gent  petit, 


Maiz  pluflors  dient  ^  jel  di, 
Ke  cnntre  un  home  altre  eny«ia» 
La  gent  al  Duo  poi  foisonna, 
Mais  U  Dos  aveit  vekement 
Pluson  baronz  h  meillor  gent." 


Wace  here  rebukes  the  English  exaggerations;  so  William  oi 
Malmesbury  (ii.  228)  rebukes  the  Norman  exaggerations;  ''Sed 
mihi  Yidentur  errare  qui  Anglorum  numerum  accumulant  et  forti- 
tudinem  extenuant ;  ita  Normannos,  dum  laudare  intendunt 
infami^  respei^gunt." 

What  was  thought  a  large  army  at  a  somewhat  later  time  wi 
find  from  Richard  of  Hexham's  (X  Scriptt  330)  way  of  speakiiij 
of  the  Scottish  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard.  David's  hear 
was  lifted  up  over  his  army,  "  quia  nimius  et  insuperabilis  ei  vide 
batui*,  revera  enim  grandis  erat,  plusquam  xxvi.  miUia  hominun 
habens."  Richard  then  goes  on  to  use  the  common  phrases  abon 
vast  numbers,  how  the  defeated  army  was  '' inaestimabiliter  major' 
than  that  of  the  victors,  and  how  ten  thousand  of  the  Scots  ww 
said  to  have  been  killed,  not  indeed  in  the  battle,  but  in  the  whol 
campaign.  With  Richard's  soberer  reckoning  we  may  compar 
the  poetical  exaggeration  of  Serlo  (X  Scriptt.  331)  ; 

**  0  non  virtus  h»c  huraana  sed  Dei  potentia, 
Per  quam  pauci  plane  viri,  centum  fugant  millia." 

My  own  ideas  I  have  set  forth  pretty  plainly  in  the  text.  It  i 
very  likely  that  Harold,  by  waiting  longer,  might  have  gathere 
a  larger  army,  but,  as  far  as  a  civilian  may  venture  to  judge  c 
such  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  larger  army  would  not  hav 
been  of  any  use.  Harold  clearly  had  men  enough  to  defend  th 
hill.  If  indeed  he  could  have  exchanged  his  irregular  levies  fo 
the  Thegns  and  Housecarls  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  that  migh 
have  made  a  difference,  but  that  is  not  a  question  of  numbers.  W 
must  allow  for  obvious  exaggeration  on  both  sides,  and  perhaj 
Wace  strikes  as  good  a  balance  between  the  two  as  any.  It  i 
impossible  to  go  over  the  battle-field  with  the  Norman  aocouni 
in  one's  hand  and  not  to  feel  the  consummate  generalship  whicl 
led  Harold  to  the  choice  and  defence  of  the  post  which  he  chos( 
And  this  time  I  venture  to  appeal  from  Harold's  admirers  an 
censurers  to  Harold  himself. 
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NOTE  MM.  p.  430. 
The  Mibaculous  'Wabsvsq  giyeh  to  Habold  betobe 

THE   BaTTLK 

I  HAYS  told  in  the  text  the  tale  of  the  minumlooB  warning 
given  to  Harold  by  the  Holy  Bood  at  Waltham,  becanfle  there  is 
probably  thus  mnch  of  tmth  in  the  story,  that  ELarold  really  yisited 
Waltham  in  the  interval  between  the  two  battles.  Bat  when  the 
notion  of  a  miracolooB  interposition  had  once  got  afloat,  the  story,  as 
usual,  took  various  forms.  According  to  the  legend  preserved  by 
the  Hyde  writer  (p.  a  93)9  Harold,  on  his  march  from  London  to 
SenlaCy  entered  a  chmish  to  pray.  As  soon  as  he  left  the  building, 
the  tower  fell ;  this  of  course  foretold  the  fall  of  Harold's  king- 
dom ("  fertur  etiam  quod  in  ipso  itinere,  ecclesiam  illo  introeunte 
orandi  grati&y  turris  ejusdem  post  exeuntem  solo  tenus  corruit^ 
regnumque  Anglorum  quam  dtius  corruere  designaverit").  There 
is  nothing  to  remark  in  this  story,  unless  it  be  that  the  notion  of 
Harold  entering  a  church  on  his  journey  may  be  taken  from  the 
picture  of  his  entering  Bosham  church  on  his  earlier  journey 
(Tapestry,  plate  i),  where  the  church  is,  strangely  enough,  repre- 
sented without  a  tower. 

The  other  version  is  found  in  the  anonymous  continuation  of 
Wace's  Brut  (Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  i.  70,  quoted  also 
in  Taylor's  Wace,  289).  The  two  armies  are  encamped  near 
Hastings  ; 

*'  A  Hastinges  sunt  enoontr^ 
Li  rois  e  li  dux  par  grant  fiert^." 

Harold  rises  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to  hear  mass  in  a  church 
near  the  battle-field  ("  assez  pr^  k  un  moster  "),  The  priests  h&vb 
consecrated  the  host  and  sung  the  PcUer  Nostery  when  a  cry  comes, 
"The  Duke  is  upon  us !''  The  King  at  once  leaves  the  church, 
and  rushes  to  the  battle.  If,  the  poet  adds,  he  had  waited  for  Uie 
Agnus  Dei  and  the  Pax,  he  would  have  vanquished  the  Duke  in 
battle  or  would  have  held  his  Kingdom  in  peace ; 

"  Si  le  AffnuM  Dei  east  atendu  Par  pais  east  la  terre  tenu 

£  la  pais  eust  rec^u,  TJ  par  bataille  le  dux  vencu.** 

This  story  seems  to  come  from  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
uEscesdun  in  Asser  (M.  H.  B.  476  C,  copied  also  by  Florence,  871), 

3ca 
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where  the  Danes  attack  {he  Englbli  wbUe  ^Mtrired  and  hiabf 
^Elfred  are  hearing  maaa.  .Alfred  nuhas  oitt  at  <»ioa  to  the  1 
while  Athebed  waita  for  the  end  of  the  werme.  But  the  i 
maker  now  goes  on  to  add  the  Waltham  kgmtd  ifeaal(  itn 
translated  from  ita  natural  plaoe.  After  the  King  haa  kf 
church — aeemingly  the  church  near  flcnlee  the  atone  cnw 
the  same  mar^ellona  sign  which  it  giTes  in  the  WaUiam  i 
and  to  confirm  oar  frith  in  the  tak^  we  aiB  Uddan  to  % 
Waltham  and  see  the  croaa  hehind  the  h%ii  altera  and  H 
lying  in  the  choir; 


•*  Quant  UlMit  del  m(Mt6r.  Ki  ke  ¥q1I  eeo  aai 

La  eroii,  ke  fti  fiOt  de  pit^  AWaltohaiD»  nttrolehattaBla 


Afwte  le  rob  ad  ending  HciiiMa  ool  eraia  pana  tromr 

(ToDqnet  pais  la  teto  lev4  B  roi  Haiaad  gtinf  ma  qav." 

The  two  storiea  are  here  very  awkwardly  joiiied  together,  and 
cannot  be  the  leaat  doubt  that  the  venion  in  the  De  Lira 
gives  the  legend  in  ita  earliest  and  genuine  fimou 


NOTE  NN.  pp.  443  et  aeqq. 

The  Dbtails  of  ths  Bastli  of  SmiiAa 

The  details  of  the  great  battle  are  told  in  many  ways^  and 
often  hard  to  reconcile  the  various  accounts.  My  view  of  the  o 
which  it  took  is  founded  on  many  minute  hints  in  many  difi! 
writers.  To  every  statement  therefore  which  seemed  open  tc 
possibility  of  question,  I  have  added,  either  in  the  notes  attache 
the  text  or  in  the  fuller  discussion  in  the  present  Note,  some  n 
of  the  authority  on  which  I  ground  it.  Each  reader  can  then 
judge  for  himself  how  hr  my  narrative  is  borne  out  by 
authorities.  At  the  some  time  I  think  that  no  one  will  be  jusi 
either  in  confidently  accepting  or  in  confidently  rejecting  my  ver 
unless  he  has  himself  gone  over  the  ground  with  the  ori{ 
accounts  fresh  in  his  memory.  I  have  myself  visited  Battle 
times.  The  first  time  was  as  long  ago  as  1853,  when  I  was  air 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject^  but  when  I  had  not  yet  plai 
the  present  work.  I  went  more  carefully  over  the  ground, 
a  special  reference  to  this  history,  in  July,  1866,  and  agaL 
December,  1868.    This  third  time  I  had  the  advantage  of 
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company  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Green,  who  has  a  much  keener  eye  than 
I  have  for  topography,  especially  for  military  topography.  But 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  his  observations  had  mainly  the  effect  of 
explaining  and  confirming  the  conclusions  to  which  I  had  come 
two  years  before.  In  the  same  month  I  walked  specially  from 
Hastings  to  Battle,  a  part  of  the  process  almost  as  needful  as  the 
survey  of  the  actual  battle-ground,  and  lastly  came  my  final  visit 
in  June,  1869,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  Preface. 

Most  of  the  accounts  of  the  battle,  ancient  and  modem,  show 
very  little  understanding  of  the  site.  Of  the  primary  authorities, 
William  of  Poitiers  and  Guy  of  Amiens  both  show  by  several 
touches  that  they  understood  it.  But  Guy  alone  bears  the  position 
in  mind  throughout  his  story.  William  begins  with  an  excellent 
description^  but  his  topography  is  soon  lost  in  his  rhetoric.  The 
local  historian,  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  de  Bello,  is  still  more 
distinct;  so  is  the  author  of  the  Brevis  Belatio.  The  Tapestry 
gives  but  little  idea  of  the  general  site,  though  some  particular 
incidents  are  shown  with  wonderful  vividness.  Wace,  I  think, 
could  not  have  seen  the  ground.  The  English  contemporary 
writers  give  no  details  of  any  kind ;  the  later  writers,  as  William 
of  Malmesbury  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  give  incidental  help 
which  is  sometimes  very  valuable,  but  they  seem  to  have  had 
very  little  notion  of  the  general  position.  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
is  the  most  remarkable  case.  The  latter  part  of  his  account  con- 
tains a  great  deal  that  is  very  much  to  the  purpose,  and  we  owe  to 
him  the  admirable  comparison  of  Harold's  camp  to  a  castle  (see 
p.  444).  Yet  this  follows  on  a  statement  so  grotesquely  inaccu- 
rate as  that  Harold  *'  aciem  suam  construxit  in  plania  Hastinges " 
(M.  H.  B.  762  G).  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  my  narrative  is 
mainly  drawn  from  the  Tapestry,  William  of  Poitieirs,  and  Guy, 
using  the  other  writers,  Wace  at  their  head,  as  subsidiary.  In  no 
part  of  the  inquiry  does  the  paramount  value  of  the  Tapestry  come 
out  more  strongly.  There  is  little  contradiction  among  the  primary 
authorities  as  to  the  main  facts,  though  they  often  differ  as  to  their 
order.  In  these  cases  I  have  had  to  choose  according  to  the  best 
of  my  discretion ;  the  reader  must  judge  with  what  success. 

Most  of  the  modem  accounts,  including  those  of  Thierry,  Lappen- 
berg,  M.  de  Bonnechose,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  seem  to  have  been 
written  with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  ground.  If  we  learn  firom 
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them  that  Harold's  poation  waa  on  m  hill,  it  ia  as  mdi  aanadu 
Sir  Frands  Falgrave,  in  hb  miij  work  (Hiafc.  Aug.  Sax.  385)^  m 
utterly  miaandentood  the  batde  aa  to  aaj  tliat  Harold,  ako 
atmck  by  the  arrow,  <' dropped  from  his  ifaadf  in  tigaBj"  aal  tiUi 
ia  actually  reprinted  in  hia  poetfannuma  third  Tohune^  p.  317. 
Lord  LytUm,  in  hii  romanoe,  ahowa  m  batter  midatateadflig  of 
the  site  than  anybody  else;  he  had  at  least  aaen  ft;  bat  b 
has  unfortunately  encumbered  hia  potore  of  tiie  battle  wiA 
many  instances  which  are  imaginary  and  impoaafWe.  fib  Id- 
ward  Creasy  too,  in  his  History  of  England  (L  aoS),  ahowi  a 
better  understanding  of  the  ground  than  moat  wziterSL  Bai  aa 
intelligent  local  antiquary  of  the  district^  Mr*  M.  A.  Lower,  ks 
done  more  to  explain  matters  than  any  jHrofeaaed  historian.  Sa 
account  (see  Sussex  ArohsDological  CoDectionay  voL  tL  p.  15,  and 
Lower^s  Contributions  to  Literature,  p.  36)  la  Tory  carclnlly  doaa^ 
and  it  brings  out  several  pointa  which  had  nerer  been  baoo^  oak 
before.  Mr.  Lower  evidently  knows  the  ground  weD,  and  he  hss 
made  good  use  of  Guy  of  Amien%  to  whose  foil  valno  no  esifier 
writer  seems  to  have  been  alive.  Mr.  Lowar^a  p^wr  is^  on  As 
whole,  veiy  satisfiactory,  as  fieor  as  it  goes^  and  I  ahall  not  hare  ts 
speak  of  many  points  of  diffarenoe  between  hia  views  and  bbbbl 
I  may  however  mention  that  Mr.  Lower  haa  bean  mialed  aa  to  tks 
site  of  the  Standard.  The  point  commonly  abown  aa  audi  k 
plainly  the  site  of  the  altar  of  the  Lady  chapel ;  the  site  of  the 
Standard  was  marked  by  the  high  altar,  which  of  course  stood 
further  to  the  west 

I  will  now  discuss  certain  special  points  which  seem  open  to 
controversy,  or  which  call  for  special  explanation. 

I.  The  name  of  Senlac  for  the  hill  on  which  Harold  encamped 
rests,  as  far  as  I  know,  solely  on  the  authority  of  Orderic>  who  seems 
to  take  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  repeating  it.  The  spot  waa  anciently 
called  Senlac  (501  A) ;  the  battle  was  fought  '<in  campo  Senlac" 
(598  A);  "in  epitumo  Senlac"  (659  B) — whatever  '^^itnmo" 
may  mean ;  the  abbey  was  founded  on  Senlac  (505  B) ;  the  battle 
is  the  battle  of  Senlac  (<*  Senladum  helium"  502  D,  504  A, 
"  certamen  Senlacium  "  523  A,  757  A).  I  do  not  profess  to  know 
the  etymology  of  the  name,  and  Orderic*s  form  may  possibly  be 
corrupt.  But  he  cannot  have  invented  the  word,  which  evidently 
survives  in  "  Santlaches,"  "  Saintlake,''  &c.  (in  various  spelliDgs), 
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"  the  Lake,"  "  Battle  Lake,"  and  so  forth,  the  local  names  for  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  town.  (See  Lower,  p.  70.)  "  Sanglac  "  or 
'^Sangaelac  "  I  take  to  be  simply  a  French  pun  on  the  name.  On  the 
authority  of  Orderic  then,  I  have  not  scrupled  systematically  to  use 
the  word,  especially  as  a  name  for  the  spot  is  wanted.  In  Domes- 
day and  elsewhere  the  battle  is  "bellum  Hastingense,'*  "bellum 
apud  Hastinges,"  but  that  is  simply  as  Stamfordbridge  is  "  bellum 
apud  Eboracum.'' 

2.  The  story  of  Harold  and  Gyrth  going  by  night  to  spy  out  the 
Norman  camp  (see  p.  449)  comes  firom  Wace,  12120-12217.  Like 
a  good  deal  that  is  said  about  Gyrth,  it  rests  on  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence. The  tendency  to  exalt  Gyrth  is  common  to  several  of  the 
Norman  writers,  but  it  comes  out  more  strongly  in  Wace  than 
anywhere  else.  In  fact  this  part  of  his  poem  is  little  short  of  a 
Gyrthiad.  The  English  Earl  is  less  prominent  than  the  Norman 
Duke,  but  he  is  more  prominent  than  any  one  else.  Wace  evi- 
dently takes  a  special  pleasure  in  talking  of  him;  the  conception 
of  his  character  is  well  drawn,  and  his  story  is  wrought  up  with  a 
good  deal  of  epic  skill,  till  he  is  cut  down  at  the  very  end  of  the 
battle  by  the  hand  of  William  himself.  We  may  accept  the  valour 
and  wisdom  of  Gyrth  on  the  witness  of  his  enemies;  but  there  must 
be  some  reason  for  the  special  favour  which  he  enjoys.  Perhaps  it 
was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  the  greatness  of  William  that  he  should 
be  matched  with  a  worthy  adversary.  Harold's  skill  and  valour  were 
not  disputed,  but  the  perjurer  and  usurper  could  not  be  painted  as 
a  hero  in  the  higher  sense.  The  place  was  open  for  Gyrth,  and  it 
doubtless  suited  his  traditional  character.  But  all  this  makes  me 
somewhat  suspicious  of  the  details  of  any  story  in  which  he  is 
prominent. 

3.  William  of  Poitiers  (132)  has  a  strange  statement  that  there 
were  Danish  auxiliaries  at  Senlac;  ^'Copiosa  quoque  auxilia  miserat 
eis  [Anglis]  cognata  terra  Danorum."  There  is  not  a  word  more 
about  them  in  his  narrative,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  anywhere  else. 
By  Danes  is  possibly  meant  Northumbrians.  The  few  Yorkshire 
volunteers  who  foUowed  Harold  (see  p.  426)  may  have  got  magni- 
fied into  an  army  fresh  from  Denmark.  I  do  not  understand  what 
Lappenberg  (549)  means,  when  he  says,  "  die  DSinen  wurden 
unbrauchbar,  da  sie  nicht  gegen  Herzog  Wilhelm  selbst  fechten  2a 
woUen  erklarten."     Does  this  come  from  the  words  which  imme- 
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diatdy  foOow  in  Traiiam  of  Poitien  t  **  Non  tamen  andflntei  on 
Willelmo  ex  nqao  confligere,  pins  earn  qoam  Segem  Noriooni 
extimeniefl^  locum  editiorem  praoocnpavera^  montein  aOw  p 
quam  advenere  Yicmam."  Bat  this  mmply  meaiiB  the  ocicupttiD 
of  Senlac  hj  the  EngUah  anny  in  general 

4.  The  conizBBt  between  the  way  in  which  the  night  before  tl 
battle  was  spent  by  Nonnana  and  the  Engliah  cornea  of  eooii 
from  the  Norman  side.    Bat  it  is  odd  that  William  of  Poitiei 
{  has  nothing  to  say  about  it.    The  contrast  is  drawn  chiefly  b 

]  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Wace.    WiUiam's  words  (iiL  241)  an 

I  «  Angli,  ut  accepimus,  totam  noctem  insomnem  cantibus  potobusqii 

^1  ducentes.'*     This  must  be  taken  in  oonnejdon  with  his  fiunon 

comparison  between  the  vices  of  the  Normans  and  the  Engfiil 

This  comes  immediately  after  his  description  of  the  battle^  whie 

^  he  certainly  makes  out  to  have  been  hard  fought  enough.  Tet  sfte 

speaking  of  the  English  love  of  eating  and  drinking,  he  adds  (ii 

245),  "Sequebantur  vitia  dirietatis  sodsi  qu»  yiromm  smiM 

effieminant.     Hinc  fisustum  est^  ut  magis  temeritate  et  furore  pa 

cipiti  quam  sdentift  militari  Willelmo  oongreasi,  uno  proalio,  et  91 

,]  perfadli,  servituti  se  patriamque  pessumdederint."    I  bdiere  thi 

I  some  modem  writers  have  inferred  from  this  that  the  Englidi  wee 

1  drunk  into  the  battle,  and  have  taken  this  as  ft  text  to  preadi  tk 

advantages  of  temperance. 

Wace  (12466)  gives  us  the  same  account  in  more  detail,  ao 
helps  us  to  some  curious  bits  of  English  ; 

**  Quant  la  bataille  dut  joster.  Mult  les  y^ismez  demener. 

La  nuit  avant,  90  01  conter,  Treper,  d  saillir  ^  chanter; 

Furent  Engleiz  forment  haitiez,  BMie  orient  ^  weUtel 

Mult  riant  h  mult  enveisies ;  E  latieome  h  drincIitheU, 

Tote  nuit  mangierent  b  burent  Drinc  Hindrewari  h  DrkUamet 

Unkcs  la  nuit  ot  lit  ne  jurent.  Drinc  He^  h  drinc  Tome,'* 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Winchester  annalist  (1066)  speaks  < 
Harold's  army  as  ''  milites  bello  procul  dubio  potentes,  sed  in  e] 
hauriendis  calicibus  potcntiores." 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  Normans,  William  of  Malmesbui 
again  gives  us  a  shorter  account ;  "  Contra  Normanni,  nocte  toi 
confessioni  peccatorom  vacantes,  mane  Dominico  corpore  con 
municdrunt.'* 

Wace  (i  2478-1 2522)  is  very  full  on  the  ministrations  of  the  tn 
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Bishops,  and  on  the  devotions  of  the  army,  both  during  the  night 
and  on  the  morning  before  the  battle.  The  vow  is  thus  described 
(i 2485-12490); 

"  For  90  ke  samedi  esteit.  Si  com  li  cler  Torent  lo^, 

Ke  la  bataille  estre  debveit,  Ke  k  cet  jor  mez  s'il  veskeient, 

Unt  Normanz  pnunis  h  yo6.  Char  ne  saunc  ne  maingereint." 

In  the  analogous  case,  the  piety  of  the  English  on  the  night  before 
Azincourt  is  strongly  insisted  on  in  some  of  our  accounts.  Take 
Elmham  for  instance  (479)  j 


Nox  pluyialis  ibi  plebem  sine  pane  madebat : 
Ad  Dominum  vigiles  quique  dedere  preces.' 


So  Walsingham,  ii.  310,  ed.  Eiley;  Monstrelet,  voL  i.  c.  146, 
p.  227  h.  What  the  French  are  chiefly  charged  with  is  playing  at 
dice  for  English  ransoms.  See  Redman,  p.  45,  ed.  Cole.  This  is 
the  point  chiefly  brought  out  by  Shakespeare,  Henry  V,  Act  iv. 
Chorus.  With  this  we  may  compare  the  account  given  by  Plutarch 
(Luc.  27)  of  the  conduct  of  the  army  of  TigranSs  before  the  battle 

with  Lucullus ;  ol  fih  HaKwrrov,  ol  d*  inrip  r»v  Xa^vpa>ir  cV  ff-otdif  cjSoX- 

\oifTo  Kkrjpov.  Compare  also  the  accounts  of  the  night  before  Lewes, 
the  piety  of  the  patriots  and  the  foul  excesses  of  the  royalists. 
Eishanger,  Chron.  p.  25 ;  Chron.  Lanercost,  75 ;  Political  Songs 
(Camden  Soc.),  p.  80. 

5.  The  speech  of  William  before  the  battle  is  given  us  by 
William  of  Poitiers  (132),  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  762, 
763),  and  Wace  (12531  et  seqq.).  William  candidly  says,  "Ex- 
hortationem,  qud  pro  tempore  breviter  militum  virtuti  plurimum 
alacritatis  addidit,  egregiam  fuisse  non  dubitamus,  etsi  nobis  non 
ex  totd  dignitate  su&  relatam."  The  two  chief  points  in  his  sum- 
mary are  the  glories  of  the  Normans  in  earlier  warfare  ("com- 
monuit  Normannos  quod  in  multis  atque  magnis  periculis  victores 
tamen  se  duce  semper  exstiterint.  Commonuit  onmes  patrise  suas, 
nobilium  gestorum  magnique  nominis ")  and  the  small  renown  of 
the  English  (''  saepenumero  Anglos  hostili  ferro  dejectos  cecidisse, 
plerumque  superatos  in  hostis  venisse  deditionem,  numquam  glori& 
militisB  laudatos  "),  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  allowably  enough,  has 
worked  up  these  two  points  into  an  elaborate  harangue,  which 
amounts  to  a  sort  of  panegyrical  history  of  Normandy,  in  which 
he  enlarges  on  Mortemer,  but  says  nothing  about  Yaraville.    But 
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William  would  hardlj  leave  out  bis  owq  special  nqJoit.  Alwd 
Val-fes-duneB.  a  victory  won  over  his  own  people,  he  might  wril 
be  sileut.  Waco  enlarges  cbicfly  on  tlie  eins  of  the  Engluli,  tb< 
massacre  of  Saiat  Rnee,.  the  fate  of  Alfred,  and  evuii  like.  I  bte 
briefly  worked  in  tbe  chief  poiatji  of  all  three  versions,  leaving  onl 
a  few  legendary  Btorira  and  that  of  Heoiy- 

With  this  panegyric  on  Norman  valour  we  may  compare  tlut 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Walter  Eapec  before  the  battle  of  tht 
Standard  by  ^tbelred  of  Rievaux,  S  Scriptt.  339. 

6.  I  think  there  c""  •-  »">  "J.mlrf  that  the  famous  acenu  of  ibr 
hauberk  and  the  vow  le  height  of  Telbam.    WTw 

puts  the  speech  and  )  together.     Proltably  he  did 

not  know  the  grounv.  >ke  m  the  <li^it&nce  betwoni 

Haalings  and  Battle;  ■  that  when  he  says,  "Ed  nn 

tertre  B'estut  li  Dua  "  the  hiE  of  Telham,  only  "illi- 

out  any  notion  ijf  atings.    But  Williajn  and  h'« 

knights  woul'<  fiill  armour,  and  the  real  nU 

is  clearly  mi  1.     The  Chronicler  of  Battle 

Abbey  (p.  3)  la  vcniens  ad  locum  colli*  qoi 

Hechelande  di  um  situm,  dum  scse  invietm 

umis    munire  con'  duei   lorica    ad   indnendam 

porrigitur,  ei   impro  i    oblata  est"      The   Brerii 

Bclatio  (7)  ia  even  more  preciBti ,  Pervonientes  itaque  usque  ad 
unum  collein  qui  erat  a  parte  Eastiugarum  i-ontra  ilium  collem  in 
quo  erat  Hemldua  et  oxercitus  eju^,  ibi  ut,  erant  armati,  pauUi^per 
iuhstitcrunt,  intuentee  Anglorum  exercitum."  Cf.  Guy  of  ,\nueus 
(3H3)  ; 

TX  tBTnit  odeate. 


On  the  identity  of  Telham  and  Heathland  aee  Lower,  Contribution* 
to  literature,  40  ;  Sussex  Archaeological  Collcctione,  vi.  20. 

The  news  brought  by  Vital  is  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  one  authority  lits  into  another.  We  read  in  the  Brerii 
Relatio  (7) ;  "  Armatus  itaque,  et  ae  et  totum  eiercitum  auuin 
Domiuo  commendans,  ccegiit  inquirere  a  quodam  mtlite  qui  justa 
cum  erat,  ubi  Heraldum  putaret  ease,  Eeepondit  autem  ille  quod 
putabat  enm  esse  in  illo  spisw  agmina  quod  erat  ante  eoa  in  mcnti* 
summitate ;  nam,  sicut  putabat,  Heraldi  rtandaiinin  ihi  videbat.' 
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This  scene  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  which  is  represented  in  the 
Tapestry  (plate  12);  "  Willelm  Dux  interrogat  Vital  si  vidisset 
exercitum  HaroldL"  This  Vital,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  Ap- 
pendix A),  was  a  dependant  of  Odo,  and  the  mention  of  a  person 
otherwise  unknown,  but  who  held  much  land  in  Kent  under  his 
patron,  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  connexion  of  the  Tapestry  with 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeux. 

Then  comes  the  vow,  which  we  get  from  the  Battle  Chronicle 
(3),  where  it  immediately  follows  the  story  of  the  hauberk ;  "  XJnde 
et  nunc,  de  ejus  [Creatoris]  auxilio  securus,  ad  vestras  qui  mei 
gratid  hoc  initis  certamen  corroborandas  manus  ac  mentes  votum 
facio,  me  in  hoc  certaminis  loco  pro  salute  cunctorum,  et  hie  nomi- 
natim  occumbentium  ad  honorem  Dei  et  sanctorum  ejus,  quo  servi 
Dei  adjuventur  congruum,  ctem  dignd  lihertate  fundaturum  monas- 
terium."  The  words  in  Italics  come,  I  suspect,  from  the  Chronicler, 
not  from  the  Duke.  The  vow  at  such  a  moment  is  in  every  way 
likely,  but  William  was  hardly  already  thinking  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  abbey  of  Battle  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester.     Cf.  the  Charter  in  the  Monasticon,  iii.  244,  245. 

7.  That  William  would  be  armed  with  the  mace  only  and  with  no 
other  weapon  seems  strange,  but  it  clearly  is  so  in  the  Tapestry. 
That  the  weapon  which  he  there  bears  is  the  mace  I  have  no 
doubt.  In  pi.  13,  where  William  is  addressing  his  army,  it  might 
be  a  mere  baton  of  command  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  253),  but  in  pi.  15  he 
is  shown  wielding  the  same  weapon  in  the  very  thickest  of  the 
battle.  William's  weapon  is  also  exactly  the  same  as  the  ^'baculus*' 
(Tapestry,  pi.  15)  or  "baston"  (Roman  de  Rou,  13259)  of  Odo. 
William  of  Poitiers  arms  William  with  the  sword  (^'fulminans 
ense" — like  Eadmund  at  Assandun,  see  voL  i.  p.  389 — "stravit 
adversam  gentem"  134),  so  does  Guy  (469  "abstracto  gladio," 
483  "devorat  ense").  The  point  is  that  all  agree  in  arming  him 
with  a  weapon  of  close  conflict,  not  with  the  lance,  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  he  uses  only  to  drive  back  the  fugitives  to  their  duty. 
He  may  very  well  have  carried  both  mace  and  sword,  but  the  sword 
does  not  appear  in  the  Tapestry. 

8.  Of  the  array  of  the  shield- wall  we  have  often  heard  already,  as 
at  Maldon  (see  vol.  i.  p.  2  7 1 ),  but  it  is  at  Senlac  that  we  get  the  fullest 
descriptions  of  it,  all  the  better  for  coming  in  the  mouths  of  ene- 
mies.    Wace  gives  his  description,  12941 ; 
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••FatoreiitdeTantebeioiii  Pto  li  Nonnaiis  oiCnii  fudilv 

Da  fonertTOB  h  d'altrei  fni,  Ki  cIhihihWio  1m  voUri. 


Derant  els  let  onnt  leres  jymaum  h  d*ais  rttfiiwi> 

Come  oleiat  joini  h 


N'ilenierentiralajointiiFe,  Bk  all  m  ftuMnt  bin 

Fet  en  orent  de?ant  doatora.  Jk  me  ftiianntlijor 


So  'William  of  ICalmesbnry,  241;  ''Pedites  cmnm  enm  bipo- 
nibos,  consertA  ante  se  acatorom  taBtudine,  impenetralHlem  oiamm 
fiunont;  quod  profecto  illia  eft  die  aahiti  foiaaet^  niai  ^anmm 
simiilat&  fagjt  more  ano  confertoa  mmiipiiloB  lazftaaent^"  80  at  tiki 
battle  of  the  Standard,  aoooiding  to  iEthelred  of  Bievanx  (343), 
''  acutis  scuta  jnngontur,  lateriboa  latera  oonaenintar.''  Hkmf 
to  find  examples  of  a  aimilar  tactic  in  Taiiooa  parta  of  the  verid,  11 
the  ytpfia  of  the  Persians  at  Flataia»  Herod,  ix.  61  (aee  BUmkj'i 
note),  and  the  palisade  at  Mjkali,  ix.  97.  And  we  find  much  the  ne 
among  the  Persians  in  Saasanid  timea.  Thna  in  Ammianii%  xiir. 
a ;  '^  Defensorea  [PirisaborsD]  obteeti  scntiB  limine  fiimiaiiio 
textis."  lb.  4;  "CompagescutonmiyqnftTelattestiidinoinfigiiEali- 
liam  fomicom  opperiebantor  aptissime.''  (fit  the  deocriptiflP  of 
the  x<^^  '^  Didn,  xlix.  30.)  We  are  however  more  cupcemj 
with  the  description  in  Tadtos,  Annals,  iL  si,  of  the  Genan 
array  in  the  last  battle  with  Germanicoa;  ''Qmmi  ingeiia mnlti* 
tudo  arctis  locis  prselongas  hastes  non  protenderei^  non  colligereti 
neque  adsultibus  et  velocitate  coix>oram  uteretur,  coacta  stabile 
ad  proelium.**  So  in  Roman  warfieu^  we  read  in  Plutarch,  Ant  45 ; 
iftiarpi'^avTfs  ol  $vpttKl>6poi  (rmicXcuray  curtt  t&p  SfrXww  row  ^ffiXov& 
And  elsewhere,  just  as  Wace  (see  below)  speaks  of  the  effects  of  the 
Norman  arrows  on  the  English  shield- wall,  he  speaks  (Crass.  24) 
of  the  effect  of  those  of  the  Parthians  on  the  thick  ranks  of  the 

Homans ;   ^  yap  avv€\9ia  Koi  nvKv&nfS  t&p  *F»fuiuur  ovdc  rf  fiavko^hf 
fiuifuipTavdv  a»ip6g  frapei;(fv.        Yet  the  avAxtia  mil  wwcv&nii  of  the 

legion  was  small  compared  with  either  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
or  the  English  wedge. 

Of  the  English  practice  of  dismounting  for  battle  I  have  spoken 
more  than  once,  especially  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon  (vol.  L  p.  269).  We 
shall  come  across  several  instances  of  it  in  the  wars  of  Henry  the 
First  and  Stephen,  and  we  read  of  Robert  Bruce  (T.  Walsingham, 
i.  140),  "Robertus  de  Brus,  qui  se  Begem  Scotorum  nominavit, 
pedes    Scotorum    preecessit    exercitum,  daus  sois    exemplum  ut 
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nemo  de  fuga  cogitaret."    These  last  words  come  from  William  of 

Mahnesbuiys  description  of  Harold  at  Senlac  (vol.  i.  p.  270). 

9.  I  have  followed  the  Tapestry  throughout  as  to  the  equipment 

of  the  two  classes  of  English,  the  heavy-armed,  armed  largely  with 

the  sword  or  more  commonly  the  axes,  and  the  light-armed,  armed 

in  various  ways.     One  only  of  the  light-armed,  in  plate  15,  seems 

to  carry  the  axe.     Wace  is  therefore  hardly  accurate  when  he 

says, 

"  Geldons  Engleiz  haches  portoent, 
E  guannes  ki  bien  trenchoent." 

He  had  before  said  (12839), 

'*  Li  yilain  dee  viles  aplouent,  Machues  portent  ^  granz  pels, 

Tela  armet  portent  com  ils  trovent,       Forches  ferr^  h  tinels." 

The  effect  of  the  axe  in  battle  is  vividly  brought  out  by  Wace  in 
many  places.  Thus,  when  (13400)  he  describes  the  exploits  of  an 
English  warrior ; 

"  A  on  Nonnant  s'en  vint  tot  dreit,  La  hache  ki  mult  bien  trencha ; 

Ki  arm^  f a  sor  un  destrier ;  Li  col  del  cheval  en  travers 

Od  la  hache  ki  fu  d'ader,  Colpa  k*a  terre  vint  li  fers, 

El  helme  f<§rir  le  kuida,  E  li  cheval  cbal  avant 

Maiz  li  oolp  ultre  esoolorja ;  Od  tot  son  mestre  h  terre  jus." 
Par  devant  I'arcon  glac^ 

Many  groups  in  the  Tapestry  fully  bear  out  this  description.  Does 
the  special  mention  of  *'  acier "  imply  that  the  Danish  axe  was,  so 
late  as  this  time,  ever  made  of  bronze  1  I  believe  that,  vividly  as 
the  great  axes  of  the  eleventh  century  live  in  description  and  in 
stitch-work,  no  antiquary  has  ever  lighted  on  a  specimen.  In 
another  passage  (13733)  Wace  points  out  the  weak  side  of  this 
terrible  weapon  ; 

**  Engleiz  ne  saveient  joster,  Od  sez  dous  mainz  Testnet  tenir, 

Ne  k  cheval  armes  porter ;  Ne  pot  entendre  k  sei  oovrir, 

Haches  ^  gisarmes  teneient,  S'il  velt  f^rir  de  grant  air; 

Od  tals  armes  se  cumbateient.  Bien  f^rir  h  covrir  ensemble 

Hoem  Id  od  hache  volt  f^rir,  Ne  pot  Ten  fisdre,  fo  me  semble." 

This  remark  of  Wace  is  well  illustrated  by  many  of  the  figures  in 
the  Tapestry. 

I  have  described  Harold,  while  waiting  for  the  attack,  as  resting 
his  axe  on  his  shoulder.     **  Qranz  haches  tindrent  en  lor  cols/'  says 
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Wace  (131 1 1),  but  no  Englishman  appears  in  the  Tapesky  widi 
the  axe  hanging  from  the  neck.  Can  "en  lor  cola**  mean  "on 
their  shoulders "?  In  the  Tapestry,  plate  14,  an  Englishman  ia 
distinctly  shown  resting  his  axe  on  his  shoulder  while  he  nsefl 
his  spear. 

The  "lignis  imposita  saxa"  of  William  of  Poitiers  (133)  can 
hardly  mean  engines  for  hurHng  stones,  but  rather  such  rude 
weapons  as  are  described  in  the  text.  Perhaps  we  may  recognise 
them  in  the  odd-looking  clubs  which  are  borne  by  the  flying 
English  in  the  Tapestry,  plate  16,  and  one  of  which  is  shown  aa 
hurled  in  plate  14.  Otherwise  the  light-armed  are  mainly  armed 
with  javelins,  as  in  plate  15. 

10.  On  the  two  ensigns,  the  Dragon  and  the  Standard,  see  yd.  L 
p.  388.  The  passage  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  there  quoted  gives 
us  just  the  explanation  which  is  needed.  The  Tapestry  (plate  16) 
very  distinctly  shows  the  Dragon,  and  the  other  writers  describe 
the  Standard.  Whether  the  Standard  itself  is  shown  in  the 
Tapestry,  plate  14, 1  do  not  feel  certain.  If  so,  the  lighting  Man 
is  not  to  be  seen. 

There  seems  also  a  dark  allusion  to  the  two-fold  ensigns  in  Guy 
of  Amiens,  375; 

"  In  suinmo  montu  vexillum  veriioe  fixit, 
Affigique  jubet  csetera  signa  sibi." 

Much  more  about  this  Dragon  as  an  ensign,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  will  be  found  in  Ducange  under  "Draco." 
The  most  important  passage  is  that  from  Roger  of  Howden,  iii. 
129,  where  we  find  the  Dragon  and  the  Standard  still  distinct 
under  Richard  the  First,  the  Standard  being  something  which  was 
fixed,  while  the  Dragon  was  carried ;  "  Quum  Rex  AnglisB  fixisset 
signum  suum  in  medio,  et  tradidisset  draconem  suum  Petro  de 
Pratellis  ad  portandum."  David  of  Scotland  also  has  a  dragon 
(see  ^thelred  of  Rievaux,  346) ;  and  the  West-Saxon  Dragon,  as 
shown  in  the  Tapestry,  is  like  the  Roman  dragons  described  by 
Ammianus,  xvi.  10;  "Purpureis  subteminibus  texti  circumdedere 
dracones,  hastarura  aureis  gemmatisque  summitatibus  illigati,  hiatu 
vasto  perstabiles,  et  ideo  ve^ut  ira  perciti  sibilantes,  caudaruraqnc 
volumina  relinquentes  in  ventum/' 

The   Standard   of  the  Fighting  Man   comes   out   distinctly  in 
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William  of  Poitiers,  144  ;  '^  Memorabile  vexillum  Heraldi,  hominis 
armati  imaginem  intextam  habens  ex  auro  porissimo."  So  Wil- 
liam of  lifalmesbiiry,  iii.  241;  ''Yexillum  ....  erat  in  hominis 
pugnantis  figodl,  auro  ct  lapidibus  arte  sumptuosS  intextum." 
And  in  the  Boman  de  Ron  (12975) ; 

*'  Li  gonfimon  fu  mult  Tailbinz, 
D'or  h  de  pierroB  reluiaanc.*' 

11.  The  action  of  William,  described  (see  p.  481)  most  accurately 
probably  in  the  Tapestry,  has  its  parallel  in  that  of  G^rmanicus  in 
Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  21,  though  Germanicus  had  not  exactly  the 
same  reason;  "Germanicus,  quo  magis  agnosceretur^  detraxerat 
t^men  capiti,  orabatque  insisterent  csedibus  :''  where  Lipsius  com- 
pares the  account  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  in  Xenophon,  Anab.  i. 

8.  4  ;  Kvpor,  ^iX^y  c^^v  1171^  /cc^xiXi^v,  tig  fMXfiv  KaBlararo,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  to  the  purpose.  Compare  also  the  account 
of  the  danger  of  Severus  at  the  battle  of  Lyons,  Dion.  Ixxv.  6 ; 
avrbs  r^y  iirnov  oiro/SoXcoy  cVtydvycvcrcv*  i>s  dc  tlbt  <f>€vyovTas  rrcarras  rovg 
4avTov,  T^v  x^^^^  frfpipp7i(dfitvog  koI  r6  (i(f>og  airaadfuvog,  tg  rovg  tfitv- 
yovrag  Wfcir^di^o'cy  Smog  ^  ai<r)(yvB€VTtg  vnoarpfy^tixriv  $  Koi    avr^g  avroig 

avycardXffTai.  So  iElius  Spartianus,  Severus,  11;''  Ingens  periculum 
equi  casu  adiit,  ita  ut  mortuus  ictu  plumbese  crederetur.*' 

12.  The  order  of  events  (see  p.  481)  as  to  the  real  and  the  feigned 
flight  of  the  Normans  differs  a  good  deal  in  our  authorities.  William 
of  Poitiers  gives  the  order  which  I  have  followed.  The  feigned 
flight  is  suggested  to  William  by  the  fortunate  result  of  the  real 
flight.  See  p.  488,  note  i.  But  in  Guy's  version  (423  et  seqq.) 
the  feigned  flight  at  first  succeeds  ;  the  fugitives  turn  and  slay  ten 
thousand  of  the  accursed  Englishmen  ; 

"  Pan  ibi  magna  pent,  pan  et  densata  resistit ; 
MUlia  namque  decern  sunt  ibi  paasa  necem. 
Ut  pereunt  mites  bacchante  leone  bidenies, 
Sic  compulsa  mori  gens  maledicta  ruit.*' 

(▼▼.  435-438.) 

But  the  superior  numbers  of  the  English  give  them  the  advantage, 
and  the  Normans  are  driven  to  fly  in  earnest ; 

*'  Anglonim  populus,  numero  superante,  repellit 
Hostes,  inque  retro  compulit  ora  dari ; 
Et  fuga  ficta  prius  fit  tunc  virtute  coacta  ; 
Normannl  fugiant,  dorsa  tegunt  clipei.'* 

(w.  441-444.) 
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Then  William  recallfl  the  fiigilives ;  another  atlsMk  itnideaib 
English,  and  Oyrth  ia  killed.  The  eeooimt  of  WaSam  of  Boilin 
aeema  much  more  natural  and  profaeble  ;  hot  thai  of  Qnjmt^h 
thought  to  be  confirmed  hy  the  Tapeatiy,  whioh  plaeea  0^  is)^^ 
acene  of  William  and  Odo  recalling  the  troopm  both  aftartiiedHA 
of  Oyrth  and  Leofwine  (pL  14)  and  after  the  inoidaiti  of  tte 
rayine  and  the  little  hill  (p.  489).  Qn  the  whole  I  look  on  Oe 
Tapestiy  aa  the  higheat  authority  of  the  three,  but  in  the  mtanof 
things  exact  chronological  ordar  ia  not  ita  atroi^geat  point  Bttkt 
instance  the  awkward  ahifts  to  which  the  deaiigner  ia  driien  iafL 
14  to  express  the  attack  of  the  Nonnana  on  aeveial  poinii  of  Ae 
English  position  at  once. 

13.  As  to  the  part  of  Eustace  in  the  battle  (aee  p.  48a)  cor  aooovBii 
are  somewhat  contradictory.  William  of  Poitiera  mentiona  only  ha 
advice  to  Duke  William  in  the  pursuit  after  the  battle  (aae  p.  fios), 
but  he  tells  us  elsewhere  (157)  that  Enatace  had  giren  his  soa  to 
yniliam  as  a  hostage  (^  filium  de  fide  ante  belhim  in  Miuniiaimit 
obsidem  dederat  '^.  This  maj  possibly  imply  aosne  anapidon  oitkr 
of  his  courage  or  of  his  good  fidth.  Ouy  teUa  ua  of  hia  gifiig  ha 
horse  to  William  (see  p.  486)  and  of  hia  ahare  in  the  batdiflij 
of  Harold  (see  p.  498).  In  the  Tq>e8try  (pL  15)  Enatace  is  shown 
giving  some  piece  of  advice  to  WiUiam  at  the  veiy  momsnt  of  tko 
Duke  recalling  the  fugitives,  and  William  certainly  doea  not  seem 
to  be  giving  him  much  attention.  The  nature  of  hia  advice,  as'I 
have  given  it  in  the  text,  comes  from  Benott  (37414-37421). 
William  had  just  spoken  to  the  fugitives ; 

'*  Dune  vint  poignant  Queni  Eastace,  Kul  reoovrer  n'a  mau  ia  saena.' 

Qui  lo  Due  effreie  e  manace,  d  pout  grant  ponte  -ayeir  H  Qneiu^ 

£  (Ut :  *  Morz  est,  por  veir,  senz  fiuUe,  Quik  trop  mauvaiae  e  k  tzop  fide 

S*il  ne  86  part  de  la  bataille  :  Fa  poia  tenne  la  parole." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  local  chronicler  of  Battle  (p.  4)  seems  to 
claim  for  Eustace,  the  only  man  besides  the  Duke  and  William 
Faber  whom  he  mentions  by  name,  the  main  credit  of  the  device  and 
of  the  feigned  flight;  '' Strenuissimus  Bolonia  comes  EustachiuB 
clam  callida  preemeditatd  arte,  fiigam  cum  ezercitu  Duce  simulante, 
super  Anglos  sparsim  agiliter  insequentes  cum  manu  validft  a  tergo 
irruit.'*  This  picking  out  of  Eustace  as  a  special  hero  is  ngnificant. 
It  is  plainly  meant  as  a  contradiction ;  but  what  is  the  value  of  the 
contradiction  ?  Tlie  passage  from  Benott  seems  to  fit  in  admirably 
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with  the  scene  in  the  Tapestry;  still  it  is  possible  that  Eustace  is 
giving  some  other  advice,  and  that  Bcnoit  transferred  to  this  point 
the  advice  given  in  the  later  pursuit. 

One  or  other  of  these  stories  about  Eustace,  it  is  hard  to  see 
which,  seems  to  be  darkly  alluded  to  by  William  of  Malmesbury 
(iii.  244).  After  mentioning  how  William  had  three  horses  killed 
under  him  (see  p.  484,  note  i),  he  adds,  'Terstitit  tamen  magnanimi 
ducis  et  corpus  et  animus,  quamvis  familiari  susurro  a  custodibus 
corporis  revocaretur;  perstitit,  inquam,  donee  victoriam  plenam 
superveniens  nox  infunderet/' 

14.  The  death  of  Qyrth  is  told  as  I  have  told  it  (see  p.  484)  by 
Quy  (471-480).     William  kills  him  with  his  own  hand ; 


«« 


Nam  velox  juvenem  sequitur  veluti  leo  frendens, 
Membratim  periraens,  h»c  sibi  verba  dedit : 

*  Accipe  promeritam  nostri  de  parte  ooronam, 
Si  periit  sonipee,  banc  tibi  reddo  pedes.' 


f  n 


In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  14)  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  are  killed  at  this  stage 
of  the  battle  or  earlier,  but  seemingly  not  by  the  hfoid  of  William. 
Wace  (13947  et  seqq.)  makes  the  fall  of  Gyrth  the  last  act  of  the 
battle,  after  Harold  is  dead ;  the  deed  is  wrought  by  William's  own 
hand  ; 

"  Guert  vit  Engleiz  amenuuier,  Ke  la  preese  toz  terns  oreisseit. 

Yit  k'il  n'i  out  nul  recovrier,  A  tant  puinst  li  Dus,  si  I'ateiDt, 

Vit  son  lignage  dechaehr :  Par  grant  air  avant  Teinpeint, 

De  sei  garir  n'out  nul  espeir,  Ne  sai  se  de  eel  colp  morut, 

Fuir  e'en  volt,  maiz  ne  poeit,  Maiz  90  fii  dit  ke  pose  jut." 

Wace,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  commit  himself  to  Qyrth's  death, 
no  doubt  with  an  eye  to  a  legend  which  I  shall  speak  of  in  a 
later  Note. 

Of  these  three  accounts  I  follow  that  of  Guy,  as  the  clearest  in 
itself,  and  as  drawing  a  certain  amount  of  support  from  each  of  the 
other  versions.  It  agrees  with  the  Tapestry  in  placing  the  death  of 
Gyrth  early  in  the  battle ;  it  agrees  with  Wace  in  making  him  die 
by  the  hand  of  William. 

The  group  in  the  Tapestry  (pi.  14)  which  represents  the  deaths 
of  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  is  well  worth  study.  Five  Englishmen  are 
shown,  two  of  whom  are  falling  dead.  Of  the  other  three,  one  is 
manfully  wielding  his  axe,  another  his  spear ;  a  third  rushes  up, 
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sword  in  hand.  Can  these  be  the  ^ve  Wttlfnathtngtia,  1 
Harold,  Gyrth,  Leofwine,  and  Hakon?  Might  not  the  Abbot, 
of  a  past  generation,  use  the  sword  rather  than  the  axe  %  It 
be  noticed  that  it  is  only  here,  and  again  in  the  group  imme 
round  Harold  in  pi.  i6,  that  we  see  the  round  shield  with  th 
spoken  of  in  p.  473,  either  in  the  main  picture  or  in  the  bore 

15.  The  part  in  the  battle  played  by  the  small  detached  hi 
p.  489)  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  been  mentioned  by  any  n 
writer.  I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the  representation  in  the  Ta] 
when  taken  together,  bear  out  the  meaning  which  I  have  put 
them.  The  hill  is  very  distinctly  marked  in  the  Tapestr 
it  seems  impossible  that  the  words  ''occupato  tumulo**  in  Wil 
account  can  mean  the  general  occupation  of  the  hill  of  Benlac 
by  the  English  army. 

16.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  make  (pp.  489,  501)  two  occ 
when  the  Normans  suffered  from  an  attack  of  English  fugiti 
marshy  ground.  The  scene  described  by  William  of  Malme 
and  represented  in  the  Tapestry  as  happening  comparatively 
in  the  battle,  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  William  of  Pc 
Orderic,  and  the  Battle  Chronicler  place  at  the  very  end  y 
battle.  The  order  in  the  Tapestry  may  not  always  be  quite 
but  it  could  not  go  so  far  wrong  as  this.  The  ground  also  su 
places  which  exactly  suit  both  times.  Mr.  Lower  (Contrib 
to  Literature,  54)  identifies  the  account  in  William  of  Malme 
with  the  account  in  the  Battle  Chronicler.  But  this  last 
very  well  to  describe,  with  some  exaggeration,  the  steep  g 
north  of  the  hill  (Chron.  de  Bello,  5); 

"Siquidem  et  inter  hoatiles  gladios  miserabile  quoddai 
proximo  spatiose  protentum,  ex  naturali  telluris  hiatu  vel  fors 
procellarum  concavatione,  prsecipitium  vaste  patens,  licet  1 
vastitate  dumis  vel  tribulis  obsitum,  oculis  minus  praevidereti 
numeros  et  maxime  Normannorum  Anglos  persequentium,  suffo 
Nam  dum  inscii  cum  impetu  dissilirent  ibidem  in  prseceps 
flebiliter  contriti  necabantur.  Quod  quidem  baratrum,  sorti 
accidenti  vocabulo,  Malfosse  hodieque  nuncupatur." 

This  is  evidently  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  Normans  ^ 
took  place  in  the  dark,  after  Harold's  death,  when  the  light-c 
English  were  flying.     It  lies  in  the  natural   direction   for 
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flight ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  suit  the  circnmstances  of  the  first 
slaughter,  which  must  have  happened  somewhere  to  the  south 
or  south-west  of  the  hill.  The  small  ravine  to  the  south-west 
seems  exactly  what  is  wanted. 

17.  The  time  at  which  Harold  died  (see  p.  497)  seems  clear  from 
Florence,  and  with  his  statement  most  of  the  other  accounts  agree. 
It  is  clear  from  the  Tapestry  that  Harold  was  cut  down  by  the  four 
knights  almost  immediately  after  he  received  the  wound  in  the  eye. 
Wace  (13299  compared  with  13932)  seems — perhaps  only  seems — 
to  make  a  long  time  pass  between  Harold's  first  wound  and  his 
death.  I  need  hardly  stop  to  refute  the  strange  mistake  of  William 
of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  36)  followed  by  Orderic  (501  D);  '^Heraldus 
ipse  in  primo  militum  progressu  ('' congressu/'  Ord.)  vulneribus 
letaliter  confossus  occubuit."  Orderic  puts  the  death  of  Leofwine 
soon  after  {**  deinde  **),  but  this  time  he  does  not  name  Gyrth. 

Mr.  Flanch^  (Conqueror  and  his  Companions,  i.  158)  objects 
altogether  to  the  account  given  by  Quy  of  Amiens  of  the  action  of 
the  four  knights.  Quy,  according  to  him,  is  a  ''  Latin  libeller " 
who  "  flings  his  wretched  calumnies  on  noble  and  distinguished 
warriors."  Walter  Qiffard  especially  could  have  had  no  hand  in  so 
brutal  an  action,  because  he  had  **  bald  hair  and  white  locks.*'  (See 
Wace,  12743.)  But  Quy  does  not  attribute  the  act  to  the  old 
Walter  Qiffiurd,  but  to  the  younger ; 


**  Quartos  Gilfardus,  patris  a  oognomine  dictos ; 


f» 


a  way  of  speaking  which  he  would  hardly  use  of  the  father.  He 
objects  also  that  there  was  no  one  who  answers  the  description 
"Pontivi  nobilis  hseres,"  though  he  allows  that  Ghiy  had  a  son 
named  Ivo.  (See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  753.)  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  Quy,  Wace,  and  the  Tapestry.  The  twenty 
knights  come  firom  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  four  who  are  among 
the  twenty  come  from  Guy,  as  he  says, 


«( 


Art  alii  plures ;  alilB  sunt  hi  meUoret.** 


Of  these  again  Waoe  and  the  Tapestry  represent  the  actions  of 
some  only,  not  of  all  four.     When  Wace  says  (13938), 

"  Vint  no  armez  par  la  bataiUe, 
Heraut  fori  tor  la  ventaiUe, 
A  tern  le  fit  tre«buohier,** 

3D   2 
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he  clearly  refers  to  the  same  act  which  Ghiy  describea  wb 

says, 

*'  Tegmine  tub  galee  oapat  ampatat  aoM  seeondm.'* 

But  he  exaggerates  in  using  the  word  **  ampntarey**  if  it  is 
taken  in  its  literal  sense ;  for,  acoording  to  Wiaoe,  it  was  th 
wound  which  finally  killed  Harold ; 

**  E  quant  k'il  so  vcdt  redreoier,  En  la  eoiaw  panni  la  groi^ 

Un  chevalier  la  rebati.  La  plide  In  de  ri  eo  Foa." 

Ei'en  la  oniae  le  f^ 

This  is  what  Guy  describes ; 

"  Abaoidit  ooxam  quarto^  proonl  egit  adampCam ; " 

and  it  is  the  action  which  is  clearly  shown  in  the  Tapestry, 
account  leaves  out  something ;  Quy  leaves  out  all  mention  c 
stroke  of  the  arrow.    But  there  is  no  ocmtradiction ;  the 
difficulty  is  as  to  the  passage  in  William  of  Malmesbaiy,  iiL 
''  Jacentis  femur  unus  militum  gladio  proscidit;  undo  a  Wil 
ignominisB  notatus,  quod  rem  ignavam  et  pudendam  feoiflsel^  n 
pulsus  est."    It  is  certainly  not  eaay  to  identify  the  one  amon 
four  mentioned  by  Ouy  who  was  punished  in  this  way  fay  Wi] 
And  Ouy  seems  to  speak,  like  the  Tapestry,  of  a  blow  dealt 
Harold  was  still  living,  while  the  words  of  William  of  Hafanei 
would  seem  to  imply  a  mere  insult  done  to  the  dead  faody. 
perhaps  here  too  there  is  no  real  contradiction.     The  words  ol 
speak  of  his  striking  off  the  leg  and  casting  it  afar,  an  action  i 
may  well  have  been  thought  a  needless  piece  of  ferocity, 
as  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Ivo  of  Ponthieu,  we  may  perha] 
allowed  to  guess  that  he  was  the  one  of  the  four  who  dre 
himself  William's  displeasure. 

I  think  then  that  Mr.  Planch^  has  not  succeeded  in  thrc 
any  discredit  on  Guy  of  Amiens.  But  I  am  thankful  to 
for  bringing  forward  the  subject,  because,  on  comparing 
passages  again,  I  see  that,  in  my  first  edition,  misled  chiefly  h 
word  "  amputat,"  I  gave  Gu/s  words  a  worse  meaning  than 
will  fairly  bear,  and  I  have  now  altered  my  own  text  according 

Thomas  Wikes,  in  the  opening  of  his  history,  ingeniously 
together  several  accounts,  and  makes  altogether  short  work  c 
battle  ;  **  In  prime  conflictu  totum  pondus  proelii  oonversum 
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Regem,  qni  coxd  prope  nates  pene  prcBcisdy  letaliter  vnlneratus  post 
modicum  tempus  interiii  Compertd  Regis  morte  dilapsus  est  ejus 
exercitus,  fere  omnibus  qui  fugere  non  poterant  interfectis." 

1 8.  The  battle  of  Senlac  seems  in  several  points  to  have  borne 
much  likeness  to  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  described  by  Macaulay,  iv. 
90.     It  is  the  last  battle  of  Saint  Ruth. 

"The  spot  on  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  the  fate  of 
Ireland  to  issue  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  great  judgment. 
His  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  was  almost 
surrounded  by  red  bog.  In  front,  near  the  edge  of  the  morass, 
were  some  fences  out  of  which  a  breastwork  was  without  difficulty 
constructed.*' 

We  read  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  English  found  in 
crossing  the  muddy  ground  and  attacking  the  hill.  '*  Again  and 
again  the  assailants  were  driven  back.  Again  and  again  they 
returned  to  the  struggle.  Once  they  were  broken,  and  chased 
across  the  morass:  but  Talmash  rallied  them,  and  forced  the 
pursuers  to  retire."  The  battle  is  decided,  as  evening  is  closing  in, 
by  Saint  Ruth's  death  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  Irish  breastwork 
is  carried,  and  most  of  its  defenders  slain,  either  on  the  hill  or 
in  the  pursuit.  '^  The  number  of  the  slain  was,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  engaged,  greater  than  in  any  other  battle  of  that  age." 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  seen  the  ground,  but,  when  I  was 
in  Ireland  some  years  back,  the  likeness  between  the  two  battles 
had  not  struck  me. 


NOTE  00.  p.  460. 
Ralph  op  Nobfolk.  ■ 

I  BELIEVE  that  I  have  gradually  felt  my  way  to  the  true  history 
and  position  of  a  somewhat  m3rsterious  person  of  whom  we  get 
glimpses  in  the  reign  of  Eadward,  and  who  becomes  prominent 
under  William.  This  is  Ralph,  called  of  Gael  or  of  Wader,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Norfolk  or  of  the  East  Angles  (Fl.  Wig.  1074). 
I  believe  him  to  have  been  of  English  birth,  and  I  therefore 
have  not  scrupled  to  speak  of  him  in  the  text  as  an  English  traitor. 
This  I  do  on  the  express  authority  of  the  Abingdon  and  Peter- 
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borough  Chronicles  (107 5-1 076).     In  recording  the  feimotts 
ale  which  led  to  the  death  of  Waltheof,  both  Chroniclers, 
I  slight  verbal  differences,  expressly  say  that  Ralph  'Earl  of  N 

?  was  Breton  indeed  on  his  mother's  side,  but  that  his  £ftther  1 

I  Englishman  of  the  same  name,  bom  in  Norfolk  (''  se  ylca  Rani 

!  Brittisc  on  his  modor  healfe,  and  Bawulf  his  fseder  waes  £] 

I  and  wses  geboren  on  Nor^folce ").     William  of  Malmesbmy  i 

'  (iiL  255),  seemingly  with  the  Chronicle  before  him,  c^dls  '. 

'  ^  Brito  ex  patre."     This  may  be  either  a  mistake  or  an  ini 

correction,  but  it  can  hardly  outweigh  the  witnesB  of  th< 
Chroniclers.  We  have  another  sign  of  Ralph's  Elnglish  o 
in  two  entries  in  the  Norfolk  Domesday  (127  6,  131)9  1 
we  find  mention  of  "Goduinus  avunculus  Radulphi  con 
In  classical  Latin  the  word  "  avunculus "  would  rather  shoif 
Ralph's  connexion  with  England  was  only  on  the  mother^s 
but,  as  I  have  before  shown  (vol.  ii.  p.  681),  "avunculus"  had 
got  the  general  sense  of  *'  uncle."  A  man  named  Godwine 
have  been  an  Englishman ;  and  we  thus  find  two  brothers,  I 
and  G-odwine,  both  of  them  Norfolk  landowners,  one  the  fi 
\  and  the  other  the  uncle,  of  Ralph  the  Earl.     Godwine  was  li 

and  seemingly  flourishing,  in  1069,  in  which  year  he  is  cha 
i  like  other  people,  with  an  unjust  occupation  of  land  at  the  ex] 

of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Eadmund  and  one  of  its  tenants.  "  ] 
terram  tenuit  idem  Godricus  tres  annos  de  abbate  postquam  Be 
venit.  Hanc  eamdem  abstulit  ei  Godwinus  avunculus  Radulfi  co; 
injuste."  The  land  at  the  time  of  tlie  Survey  belonged  to  the  I 
and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dapifer  Godric,  a  different  ma 
would  seem,  from  the  former  owner,  and  of  whom  we  shall 
more  in  the  fifth  volume. 

Ralph,  as  the  name  of  an  Englishman,  is  certainly  puzzling 
as  we  find  in  England  a  solitary  Lothar  (see  vol.  i.  p.  303),  a  n< 
solitary  Frederick  (see  p.  555;  compare  Domesday,  13,  27, 
and  a  nearly  solitary  Carl,  a  solitary  Kalph  does  not  seem  in 
sible.  Or,  if  any  one  pleases,  Ralph  may  have  been  English  ii 
sense  of  being  an  English-born  son  of  one  of  the  French  folio 
of  Emma.  Such  an  one  might  easily  have  given  a  French  nan 
one  of  his  two  sons  and  an  English  name  to  the  other. 

The  English  birth  of  Ralph  thus  seems  plain  from  the  C 
nicies,  and  it  is  not  set  aside  by  the  passages  which,  like  Wil 
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of  Malmesbury  quoted  above,  speak  of  him  as  a  "  Breton."  He  is 
"genere  Brito"  in  William  of  Jnmi^ges  (vii.  25;  viiL  15).  So 
Wace,  1 1 51 2  and  13627,  in  which  latter  place  the  words  are,  "  Bret 
esteit  h  Bretonz  menout."  He  was  the  son  of  a  Breton  mother ; 
he  held  the  castles  of  Wader  and  Montfort  (Ord.  Vit.  535  C)  in  his 
mother's  country,  and  he  appeared  at  Senlac  in  command  of  a  body 
of  his  mother's  countrymen.  That  he  should  therefore  be  spoken 
of  as  a  Breton  is  really  not  wonderful. 

The  evidence  of  Domesday  also  no  less  distinctly  gives  us  two 
Ralphs  in  Norfolk,  father  and  son.  The  elder  Balph  is  clearly  the 
same  as  Balph  the  Staller  of  Eadward's  time  (see  above,  p.  51,  and 
Taylor's  Wace,  226).  The  number  of  entries  T.  B.  E.  in  his  name 
is  very  great,  especially  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  He  also  signs 
many  charters.  In  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  121,  of  1055,  ^^  signs  as 
''minister,"  and  is  distinguished  from  ''Radulfus  dux."  In 
1060  (iv.  143)  he  signs  as  "Regis  dapifer,"  in  106 1  (iv.  151)  as 
''minister,"  in  1062  (iv.  159)  as  "R^s  aulicus,"  and  in  a  charter 
of  Abbot  iElfwig  of  Bath,  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  172,  he  appears  as  "Roulf 
Steallere  "  along  with  Ansgar  and  Bondig.  But  we  can  go  a  little 
further.  The  signatures  and  the  entries  in  Domesday  belonging  to 
Ralph  the  Staller  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  Earl  Ralph 
of  Hereford,  King  Eadward's  nephew,  from  whom  we  find  him 
pointedly  distinguished,  both  in  the  charter  just  quoted,  and  in 
Domesday,  337,  where  both  Earl  and  Staller  appear  in  the  same 
entry.  Yet  the  elder  Ralph  of  Norfolk  also  bore  the  title  of 
Earl.  The  many  entries  of  "  Radulfus  comes "  in  the  East- 
Anglian  Domesday  generally  belong  to  the  younger  Ralph,  for 
in  several  of  them  the  forfeiture  of  his  lands  to  William  is  men- 
tioned. But  Ralph  the  father  is  clearly  distinguished  in  other 
entries  (128  h  and  129)  as  "Comes  R.  vetus ;"  and  in  194  we 
find  "  Radulfus  comes "  holding  land  T.  R.  E.,  after  which  the 
entry  goes  on  to  say,  "  postea  tenuit  Radulfus  comes,  filius  ejus, 
postea  Ailmarus  episcopus  de  utroque,  postea  Arfsistus  episcopus." 
And  we  presently  read,  "  Hanc  terram  habuit  A[rfastuB]  episcopus 
in  tempore  utrorumque  [Radulforum  sc.]  et  hundret  nescit  quo- 
modo,  et  numquam  fuit  in  episcopatu,  teste  hundret."  Lastly  in 
409  h  we  read  of  land  in  Suffolk ;  "  Hanc  habuit  Radulfus  Stalra  in 
vadimonio  de  vicecomite  Toli  [the  Sheriff  who  appears  in  Cod.  DipL 
iv.  208,  and  in  many  other  writs  of  Eadward]  .  .  .  et  tenebat  die 
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qnft  Bex  E.  fait  mortauB,  et  pottoa  BAdnlflu  filios  ejoa"  Tl 
•re  ako  mmnl  paoBigfi  irhioh  Aaw  that  lie  lived  on  into  1 
Ikm'f  ragn.  ThuB  in  ii  tif  h,  ai8,  "In  EstmiA  trndt  ] 
dolfiii  Stdz»  T.  R.  E.  L  eunMtam  tem»  el  dedit  eun  T. 
fniUmi  com  uzoie  bob  ad  abbBtiom  ooneoBflione  BcgiB.*  Id 
87  BgBin,  '^  BenetleiBni  tennit  Coomb  Goert  T.  R  K  post  e 
B^omdt  OooMB  BadolfoB  StBizm  hole  niBDerio  pro  berewite  T. 
Winelmi" 


ThiB  eridenoe  Beenui  qoite  diatinct.  lliere  were  two  BoIpliB 
Norfolk,  bther  and  Bon,  the  younger  being  the  eon  of  a  SM 
mother.  The  dder  waa  Staller  onder  Badwaxd  and  Earl  and 
Winiam,  in  whoae  ragn  he  held  a  great  oommiaaioiiy  of  whidi 
shall  have  to  npctk  in  the  opening  diapCer  of  my  nest  volon 
There  ia  nothing  to  ahow  that  he  waa  ever  diapoBBeased  of  IubIbb 
or  oAee.  Bat^  as  we  find  hia  aon  fighting  among  hia  motha 
eonnttTmenonWiHiam'B  aide  at  Senlae^it  ia  plain  that  the  7001^ 
Balph  most  hare  been  outlawed  either  bj  Eadwaxd  or  bj  Bare 
lor  Bome  onieeorded  treaBon  or  other  erime,  whether  fisr  a  ahare  i 
the  entetpriae  of  Toatig  or  for  anything  ebe  it  ia  hopeleaa  to  gaa 
In  hia  exile  he  evidently  migrated  to  hia  mother^a  ooontiy  ai 
joined  himadf  to  the  Breton  foUowera  of  William.  Of  hia  care 
in  William'B  reign  we  shall  hear  in  my  next  volume. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  younger  Ralph's  English  birth  oomi 
out  in  the  narrative  of  the  Hyde  writer,  294-296.  He  speaks 
"quidam  principes  Anghrum" — a  phrase  important  in  one  wl 
invented  and  coustantlyf  used  the  odd  word  **  Norm-Angli,"  ai 
who  uses  ^^Angli"  only  in  the  strict  sense — as  rebelling  again 
William,  and  mentions  Waltheof,  Hereward>  and  '^Badulfus  < 
Werh." 


NOTE  PP.   p.  466. 
The  Ekgush  Ck)NNExiOK8  of  Wiluam  Malbt. 

That  William  Malet  had  in  some  way  a  special  connexion  wi 
England  and  with  Harold  personally  there  can  be  no  doubt  A 
cording  to  William  of  Poitiers  (see  p.  511),  William  Malet  was  t 
man  to  whom  the  Conqueror  entrusted  the  body  of  Harold  for  i 
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first  hasty  bnrial,  and  the  man  to  whom  the  Conqneror  entrusted 
Harold's  body  was,  according  to  Guy  of  Amiens  (588), 


"...  Quidam  partim  Nonuaxmus  et  Anglus, 
Compater  Herald!.** 


(On  the  reading,  see  M.  H.  B.  867  D.)  The  obvious  meaning  of  this 
would  be  that  William's  mother  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  that 
he  and  Harold  had  contracted  the  tie  of  spiritual  brotherhood 
by  standing  godfathers  to  the  same  child.  (On  convpater,  see  Earle, 
Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  318.)  This  might  easily  have  happened 
during  Harold's  stay  in  Normandy,  but  the  words  of  the  episcopal 
poet  might  almost  imply  that  the  two  ties  which  bound  William 
Malet  to  England  had  something  to  do  with  one  another.  At 
all  events  we  have  to  seek  for  the  English  mother  of  William 
Malet.  The  professed  genealogists  gave  us  very  little  help.  I 
can  make  nothing  of  the  pedigrees  given  by  Sir  Alexander 
Malet  in  his  Translation  of  Wace,  pp.  268-9.  Sir  Alexander 
makes  William  Malet  uncle  to  the  Lady  Ealdgytb,  calling  her 
mother  iElfgifu  a  sister  of  William  Malet.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  658.) 
This  would  make  an  affinity  between  William  Malet  and  Harold, 
but  it  would  not  account  for  William  being  called  Harold's  com- 
pateTy  nor  would  it  make  him  "partim  Normannus  et  Anglus." 
Nothing  surely  but  an  English  mother  could  make  him  that.  The 
pedigree-makers  give  him,  sometimes  a  mother,  sometimes  a  wife, 
described  as  Hesilia  of  the  house  of  Crispin.  But  this  seems  to  come 
from  a  confusion  with  another  person  of  the  same  name.  There 
was  a  William  Malet  whose  mother's  aame  was  Hesilia  of  the 
house  of  Crispin  (De  Qenere  Crispinorum,  Giles,  Lanfranc,  i.  341) ; 
but  he  died  a  monk  at  Bee,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  our  William 
Malet,  who,  as  I  hope  to  show  in  my  next  volume,  died  fighting 
in  the  marshes  of  Ely.  The  wife  of  William  Malet  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  Domesday  (iL  305,  317  5,  323  5,  324,  326);  but 
she  is  described  only  as  the  mother  of  her  son  Robert,  without  her 
name  being  given.  Still  less  does  the  Survey  give  us  any  direct 
account  of  William  Malet's  English  mother,  nor  do  I  profess  to  have 
found  her  ;  still  there  are  some  indications  both  in  Domesday  and 
elsewhere  which  seem  to  point  to  the  quarter  in  which  we  ought 
to  look  for  her,  and  which  may  serve  to  set  professed  genealogists 
on  the  right  track.    I  have  been  led  to  put  two  or  three  things  together 
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throagh  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Stapleton  in  a  note 
Rotuli  Scaccarii  NormannisB,  iL  cliii.,  and  hy  Mr.  Nichols 
paper  on  the  Descent  to  the  Earldom  of  Lincoln,  in  the  ] 
▼olume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  p.  255. 

From  a  grant  printed  in  Rymer,  i.  16,  made  hy  Heniy  the  i 
in  1 1 52,  hefore  he  came  to  the  Crown,  it  appears  that  Eohert 
the  son  of  William,  was  uncle  to  the  mother  of  Bandolf  £ 
Chester,  and  that  a  certain  Alan  of  Ldnooln  was  another 
That  this  Robert  Malet  is  the  Bobert  Malet  with  whom  n 
concerned  is  proved  by  his  having  been  possessed  of  Eje  in  Si 
which  appears  in  Domesday  as  his  castle.  The  words  of  the 
nm  thus ; 

**  Dedi  et  concessi  ei .  . .  totum  honorem  de  £ia,  sicut  Rol 
Malet  avunculus  matris  susb,  ilium  melins  et  plenins  unquam  i 
.  .  .  et  foedum  Alani  de  Lincolia  ei  dedi,  qui  fuit  avunculus  11 
suse." 

The  mother  of  Earl  Randolf  was  the  younger  Lucy  (see  ^ 
p.  661),  the  daughter  of  Ivo  Taillebois  and  the  elder  Lucy, 
marriage  of  the  elder  Lucy  with  Ivo  seems  clear  from  a  Spa 
document  in  the  Monasticon,  iiL  216.     The  expressions  there 
are  odd  ("  pro  animabus  sui  ipsius  et  conjugis  suss  LucisB  et 
cessorum  Toraldi,  scilicet  uxoris  ejus"),  but  they  imply  some 
nexion  with  a  certain  Turold  or  Thorold.     This  unluckily  is  0 
those  Scandinavian  names  which  remained  in  use  both  in  Norn] 
and  in  the  Danish  parts  of  England,  bo  that  the  name  by 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  nation  or  descent  of  its  bearer, 
other  Spalding  documents  which  follow,  though  a  little  suspi< 
contain  several  entries  of  the  younger  Lucy  the  Countess, 
other  uncle  mentioned   in   the   grant,  Alan  of  Lincoln,   at 
suggests   a   certain  j^lfred   of  Lincoln,  who   appears  in  D( 
day   as   boldiDg    large    estates   both    in   the   city   and    shir 
Lincoln   (Domesday,    336   6,    357  ft),   and   who   is   describe 
"  Aluredus  nepos  Turoldi."     Then  again,  in  Domesday,  351,  J 
roldus  appears  as  an  antecessor  of  Ivo  Taillebois ;  and  in  346 
have  "Turoldus  vicecomes"  as  a  benefactor  of  Spalding  pi 
And,  as  an  indication,  worth  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  we 
not  forget  the  Crowland  tradition  preserved  by  the  false  I 
which  makes  the  elder  Lucy  a  daughter  of  JElfgar,  and  which 
makes  (see  the  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  126)  the  Sheriff  Th 
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a  brother  of  Godgifd.  Add  to  this  the  notion  of  the  pedigree- 
makers,  whencesoever  it  may  have  come,  that  ^Ifgifa  the  wife  of 
iElfgar  was  a  sister  of  William  Malet.  None  of  these  indications 
proves  much  by  itself;  still  perhaps  all  of  them  put  together  may  have 
some  cumulative  force.  They  all  point  to  Thorold  as  a  kind  of  centre. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Qodgifu,  that  another 
sister — married,  we  must  suppose,  to  a  foreign  husband — ^was  the 
mother  of  William  Malet,  that  iElfred  of  Lincoln  was  the  son  of 
another  brother  or  sister.  Let  us  suppose  further  that  the  nameless 
widow  of  William  Malet — ^by  the  help  of  a  dispensation  if  needed — 
married  iElfred  of  Lincoln  and  was  the  mother  of  Alan,  and  that 
the  elder  Lucy  was  her  daughter  by  either  of  her  husbands.  There 
is  no  evidence  for  any  of  these  suppositions,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  contradict  any  of  them,  and  they  would  explain  all  our  facts. 
JElfred  of  Lincoln  would  be  the  nephew  of  Thorold ;  Alan  and 
Robert  would  be,  as  they  were,  the  uncles  of  the  Countess  Lucy; 
William  Malet  would  be  ''  partim  Normannus  et  Anglus,''  and  we 
could  see  the  origin  of  the  statements,  inaccurate  as  they  are  in 
the  shape  in  which  we  have  them,  which  connect  both  Lucy  and 
William  Malet  with  the  House  of  Leofric. 

Li  the  thirty-fifth  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records,  p.  8,  there  is  a  summary  of  another  document  which 
throws  yet  further  light  on  the  English  kindred  of  the  Countess 
Lucy  and  thereby,  as  I  think,  on  that  of  William  Malet ;  but  it  is 
truly  astonishing  to  find  the  Editor  at  this  time  of  day  describiDg 
the  younger  Lucy  as  " daughter  of  Algar,  Earl  of  Chester"  This 
is  a  grant  by  William  of  Romare,  the  son  of  the  Countess  by 
her  first  husband,  "  to  Robert,  nephew  or  grandson  (*  nepoti')  of  the 
Countess,  of  the  land  of  Ivo  and  Colsuenus,  uncles  of  the  said  Robert, 
held  of  the  said  William's  mother.*'  There  is  a  certain  risk  in 
making  inferences  from  a  description  of  this  kind  without  seeing 
the  document  itself,  but  we  seem  to  have  here  a  most  important  piece 
of  evidence  which  may  connect  all  the  persons  of  whom  we  have 
just  been  speaking  with  another  famous  Englishman  of  Lincolnshire, 
of  whom  I  have  somewhat  to  say  in  my  fourth  volume.  Cole- 
swegen  and  Ivo— that  is  doubtless  Ivo  Taillebois — are  spoken  of  as 
uncles  of  a  nephew  of  the  Countess  Lucy.  If  we  take  uncle  to 
mean  great-uncle,  we  might  suppose  Coleswegen  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Alfred  of  Lincoln ;  he  would  thus  be  an  uncle  of  Lucy  and 
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great-uncle  of  her  nephew ;  bnt  if  by  Ivo  ib  meant  Ito  Tailleboi 
ia  not  easy  to  see  how  he  could  be  the  uncle  or  great-nnck 
his  daughter^B  nephew.  I  do  not  profess  to  unravel  eveiy  d 
culiy,  but  there  ia  great  importance  in  a  document  which  t 
connects  Coleswegen  with  .Alfred  of  Lincoln  and  ao  many  d 
persons  with  whom  we  are  concerned. 

Both  iBlfred  of  Lincoln  and  the  Sheriff  Thorold  were  donU 
Englishmen.  And  I  have  also  assumed  that  ^Aluredus  ne 
Turoldi"  is  the  same  person  as  "Aluredus  de  linoole."  ] 
Stapleton  assumes  that  all  these  men  were  Normans,  on 
strength  of  a  certain  '*  Turaldus  de  Oretevilla  "  who  also  appc 
in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  in  Domesday  336.  This  can  hardly 
the  same  aa  the  Sheriff,  even  if  we  take  the  Sheriff  to  be  eit 
a  Norman  fiavourite  of  Eadward  or  a  Sheriff  of  William's  v 
died  early  in  his  reign.  It  is  surelj  much  more  easy  to  supp 
that  i£lfred  was  the  nephew  of  the  Sheriff,  and  we  may  fiiirly  assu 
the  Sheriff,  even  if  we  reject  his  alleged  kindred  to  Godgifu,  to  hi 
been  an  Englishman,  unless  there  is  some  distinct  proof  to  the  o 
trary.  The  examples  of  Thurkill  of  Warwick,  Wiggod  of  Wallii 
ford,  and  Coleswegen  himself  show  that  it  was  perfectlj  possi 
for  an  Englishman  to  keep  a  large  estate,  to  have  Norman  tenai 
and,  unhappily,  to  receive  the  forfeited  estates  of  other  Engiishm 
The  conjecture  that  the  mother  of  Robert  Malet  was  also  ' 
mother  of  Alan  of  Lincoln  by  a  second  marriage  is  Mr.  Stapletoi 
But  if  jElfred  was  an  Englishman,  Alan  is  more  likely  to  have  h 
his  son  than,  as  Mr.  Stapleton  suggests,  his  brother.  Tlie  fore: 
name  Alan  would  be  most  unlikely  to  be  borne  by  an  Englishmas 
if]lfred\s  generation,  while  for  the  son  of  an  English  father  after  " 
Conquest  to  bear  a  Norman  name  is  what  we  meet  with  at  every  st 
If  Coleswegen  was  the  son  of  -ZElfred,  it  would  follow  farther  t] 
Alfred  gave  his  elder  son,  bom  before  the  Conquest,  an  English 
Danish  name,  while  his  other  sons,  who  were  most  likely  bom  ai 
the  Conquest,  bore  foreign  names.  For  besides  Alan,  whom  I  h 
assigned  to  him  by  conjecture,  -/Elfrecl  undoubtedly  had  a  son  Rob 
who  appears  in  the  wars  of  Stephen  (Ord.  Vit.  9 1 7  A)  as  **  Rodber 
Alveredi  de  LincoUa  filius."  Both  Alan  of  Lincoln  and  Roberl 
Lincoln  appear  in  the  great  Roll  of  the  Pipe  of  Henry  the  Fi 
Alan  in  his  own  county  in  p.  in,  and  Robert  in  Dorset  in  p. 
In  the  opposite  page  to  Alan  are  several  entries  of  the  Coun 
Lucv  and  licr  son  Randolf. 
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'One  of  the  entries  in  Domesday  about  iElfred  is  worth  noticing;  it 
is  in  the  "  Clamores  in  Chetsteven,"  377  6.  Here  he  is  represented 
as  making  a  claim  on  Count  Alan,  ''unam  carucatam  terrse  in 
Quedhaveringe  clamat  Aluredus  de  Lincolid  super  Alanum  comitem. 
Homines  de  Hoilant  concordant  eidem  Alveredo  quia  et  ante- 
cessoris  sui  fuit,  et  ipse  saisitus  inde  fuit  tempore  Badulfi  comitis " 
— that  is  of  course  the  elder  Kalph.  We  hear  of  Alfred  again  in 
the  Clamores,  375  5  and  376  6 ;  and  again  in  Bedfordshire,  215  5, 
where  he  makes  a  claim  upon  Walter  of  Flanders.  He  also  makes 
a  claim  for  a  wood  upon  Gfeoffi*e7,  Bishop  of  Coutances. 

NOTE  QQ.  p.  512. 
The  Bubial  of  Habold. 

I  HATE  quoted  in  the  notes  those  passages  of  the  contemporary 
writers  which  distinctly  assert  a  burial  of  Harold  on  the  rocks  at 
Hastings.  I  will  now  quote  the  authorities  which  assert  a  burial 
at  Waltham.  The  full  story  is  given  in  the  De  Inventione  (c.  21). 
The  two  canons,  Osgod  and  iEthelric,  go  to  the  Duke  and  ask 
for  the  body.  William  answers  that  Harold,  notwithstanding  his 
crimes,  should  not  be  deprived  of  burial  ('^Rex  vester  fidei  suss 
religionis  immemor,  etsi  dignas  transgressionis  ad  prsesens  exsol- 
verit  pcenas,  non  meruit  sepulturse  beneficio  privari "),  He  adds 
that  it  is  his  design  to  found  a  church,  to  be  served  by  a  body 
of  a  hundred  monks,  who  are  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Harold  and 
of  all  others  who  died  in  the  battle.  In  that  church  Harold  shall 
be  buried  with  all  honour  ('*  paratus  sum  .  .  .  ipsum  B«gem  ves- 
trum  in  ecclesid  eddem  debito  cum  honore  prsB  csBteris  sublimare  "). 
The  canons  offer  William  ten  marks  of  gold  that  their  founder 
may  be  buried  in  his  own  church  where  he  wished  to  be  buried 
("corpus  ad  locum  quem  instituit  ipse  remittere").  William 
grants  their  prayer,  but  refuses  the  money.  They  strive  in  vain 
to  find  the  body.  Osgod  then  goes  home  and  brings  Eadgyth, 
by  whom  it  is  found.  The  body  is  then  taken  to  Waltham  amidst 
a  vast  concourse  both  of  Englishmen  and  Normans  {'*  multis  heroum 
NormannisB  comitates  honorem  corpori  exhibentibus  "). 

The  story  however  '*•  ^be  authority  of  the 

Waltham  writer.  47)1  alter  saying 
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that  the  body  was  given  to  Gytha  (see  p.  511),  adds,  ^acce 
itaque  i^d  Waltham  sepelivit)  quam  ipse  eoclesiam  ex  pi 
eonstraotam  in  honors  Sanctss  Crocis  canonicis  impleverat" 
(14093)  had  evidently  heard  two  or  three  stories,  and  wit 
nsnal  discretion  he  avoided  committing  himself  bnt  he  disti 
asserts  a  banal  at  Waltham ; 


<'Ii  Bflb  Hflnuit  fti  emporte^ 
E  k  Yailiam  fti  enteKm ; 


Mail  jo  110  ni  ki  remporta^ 
Ke  jo  ne  ni  ki  rentonL** 


The  ocmtinoator  of  Waoe's  Brnt^  in  the  passage  which  I 
already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  756),  buries  Harold  in  the  ch< 
Waltham.    The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward  (4631)  teUi 
same  story; 


*  Le  oon  la  roi  HMBod  imt  qdi^ 
S  troT^  antra  lea  oda : 
S  pur  00  ka  II  roil  arteit> 
Ghrant6  aat  k'aotanraa  leit 


Pto  la  pri^  n  mhn. 
Portal  fd  la  cora  en  hire, 
A  Wautham  eat  mis  en  oareo, 
Elar  da  la  maiaun  fandur  fa.** 


Now,  in  harmonising  these  accounts,  it  is  impossible  to  ei 
the  strong  contemporary  evidence  which  asserts  that  Harold's 
really  1^  buried  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  The  statemeni 
William  of  Poitiers  and  Ouy,  though  they  may  differ  in  01 
two  trifling  details,  must  be  admitted  as  to  the  main  fact  Bu 
evidence  for  a  buri&lf'at  Waltham  is  almost  equally  strong, 
it  were  not  so,  how  did  the  tale  arise  ?  A  tomb  of  Harold  wa£ 
which  there  was  very  little  temptation  to  forge.  Harold  was 
an  acknowledged  saint,  whose  burial-place  would  be  a  profi' 
object  of  pilgrimage.  A  burial-place  of  the  peniteDt  at  Ch 
might  indeed  become  such  an  object,  but  hardly  that  of  the  f 
hero  at  Waltham.  The  only  writer  who  shows  any  dispositic 
canonize  Harold  distinctly  removes  his  sepulchre  from  Walt 
(see  below,  p.  786).  If  the  Waltham  tomb  was  a  forgery,  it 
a  forgery  older  than  the  days  of  William  of  Malmesbury;  it  ^ 
forgery  which  must  have  been  owing  to  motives  strongly  tii 
with  political  feelings,  political  feelings  any  such  expression  of  w 
would,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  have  been  put  down  at  once  bj 
strong  hand  of  the  Norman  King.  The  statement  of  Williaz 
Malmesbury  distinctly  proves  that  it  was  currently  believedi 
only  at  Waltham  but  generally,  that  Waltham  was  Han 
buryiog-place.    And  I  need  not  say  that  William  of 
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does  not  write  in  the  interest  of  Waltham  or  of  England.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  independent  witness ;  so  is  Wace,  who,  after  his  manner^ 
honestly  confesses  his  ignorance  of  some  details,  while  he  dis- 
tinctly asserts  the  burial  at  Waltham.  So  early  and  so  extensive 
a  fabrication  as  their  narratives  would  imply  seems  quite  out  of 
the  question. 

The  unavoidable  inference  therefore  is  that  Harold  was  first 
buried  on  the  rocks  of  Hastings  under  a  heap  of  stones,  and  after- 
wards was  translated  for  more  solemn  burial  in  the  minster  at 
Waltham.  This  view  I  worked  out  for  myself  in  1857  (see  voL  ii. 
p.  428),  but  I  afterwards  found  that  I  had  been  forestalled  in  it  by 
M.  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  283),  who  takes  this  theory  for  granted, 
without  reference  or  argument.  On  this  supposition,  we  can  easily 
account  for  all  the  reports.  William  of  Poitiers  and  G^uy  of  Amiens, 
in  recording  the  fight  of  Senlac,  recorded  that  burial  of  Harold 
which  formed  part  of  their  story ;  a  later  translation  had  no  interest 
for  them.  The  Waltham  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  naturally 
dwelled  only  on  that  burial  which  formed  a  part  of  their  own  local 
history.  The  cairn-burial  was  something  which  they  would  natu- 
rally seek  to  slur  over,  and  to  throw  out  of  remembrance.  In  a 
short  time  it  would  be  forgotten;  the  date  of  the  foneral  at 
Waltham  would  be  shifted  back  two  or  three  months,  and  would  be 
held  to  have  immediately  followed  the  battJi.  Even  writers  who 
had  no  connexion  with  Waltham,  writers  like  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  Wace,  would  naturally  think  most  of  that  burial  which 
had  left  a  visible  witness  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  would  have 
no  temptation  to  dwell  upon  the  hurried  ceremony  performed  by 
William  Malet  upon  the  rocks  of  Sussex. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  details  of  the  Waltham  story,  as  to  the 
share  in  the  transaction  taken  by  the  two  canons  and  by  Eadgyth 
Swanneshals.  The  story,  as  it  stands,  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  contemporary  statement  as  to  Harold's  first  burial  at 
Hastings.  But  the  contradiction  is  little  more  than  a  contradiction 
as  to  time.  The  Waltham  story  implies  that  the  body  was  found 
and  was  buried  at  Waltham  within  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  The 
finding  and  the  burial  are  placed,  if  not  while  William  was  still  on 
the  hill  of  Senlac,  yet  at  any  rate  before  he  left  Hastings  for 
Romney.  This  is  of  course  distinctly  contradicted  by  William  of 
Poitiers  and  G^uy  of  Amiens.     But,  if  we  believe  that  Harold's  body 
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.  that  the  hody  was  given  to  Gytha  (see  p.  511),  adds,  <'acce 

\i  itaque  apud  Waltham   sepeliyit,  quam  ipse  ecclesiam  ex  pr 

I  constmctam  in  honore  Sanct®  Crucis  canonicis  impleverat." 

*i  (14093)  had  evidently  heard  two  or  three  stories,  and  wit) 

!'  usual  discretion  he  avoided  committing  himself,  but  he  disti 

^-  asserts  a  burial  at  Waltham ; 


Li  Beis  Heraut  fii  emportez,  Maiz  jo  ne  ni  ki  TemporU, 

],  £  k  Varham  fu  enterrez ;  Ne  jo  ne  sai  ki  TenteiTa.'* 

*'  The  continuator  of  Wace's   Brut,  in  the  passage  which   I 

already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  756),  buries  Harold  in  the  chc 
I  ,  Waltham.     The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward  (4631)  telh 

!;  same  story ; 


I 


I  '*  Le  oora  le  roi  Haraad  unt  quia,  Par  la  pri^  n  m^re. 

£  iruv^  entre  les  ocIb  :  Portez  fu  le  con  en  bdre^ 

£  pur  00  ke  il  rois  eeteit,  A  Wautham  est  mis  en  oareo, 

f  Grants  est  k^enteirez  seit  Kar  de  la  maisun  fundur  fii.*' 

j  Now,  in  harmonizing  these  accounts,  it  is  impossible  to  « 

(■  the  strong  contemporary  evidence  which  asserts  that  Harold's  ' 

j  really  Was  buried  on   the  coast  of  Sussex.     The  statement 

William  of  Poitiers  and  Guy,  though  they  may  differ  in   on 
[  two  trifling  details,  must  be  admitted  as  to  the  main  fact.    Bui 

evidence  for  a  burial!  at  Waltham  is  almost  equally  strong, 
it  were  not  so,  how  did  the  tale  arise  ?  A  tomb  of  Harold  was 
which  there  was  very  little  temptation  to  forge.  Harold  was 
an  acknowledged  saint,  whose  burial-place  would  be  a  profil 
object  of  pilgrimage.  A  burial-place  of  the  penitent  at  Ch( 
might  indeed  become  such  an  object,  but  hardly  that  of  the  it 
hero  at  Waltham.  The  only  writer  who  shows  any  dispositio 
canonize  Harold  distinctly  removes  his  sepulchre  from  Walt 
(see  below,  p.  786).  If  the  Waltham  tomb  was  a  forgery,  it 
a  forgery  older  than  the  days  of  William  of  Malmesbury ;  it  w 
forgery  which  must  have  been  owing  to  motives  strongly  tii 
with  political  feelings,  political  feelings  any  such  expression  of  w! 
would,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  have  been  put  down  at  once  by 
strong  hand  of  the  Norman  King.  The  statement  of  Willian 
Malmesbury  distinctly  proves  that  it  was  currently  believed, 
only  at  Waltliam  but  generally,  that  Waltham  was  Hare 
burying-place.     And  1  need  not  say  that  William  of  Malmesl 
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does  not  write  in  the  interest  of  Waltham  or  of  England.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  independent  witness ;  so  b  Wace,  who,  after  his  manner, 
honestly  confesses  his  ignorance  of  some  details,  while  he  dis- 
tinctly asserts  the  burial  at  Waltham.  So  early  and  so  extensive 
a  fabrication  as  their  narratives  would  imply  seems  quite  out  of 
the  question. 

The  unavoidable  inference  therefore  is  that  Harold  was  first 
buried  on  the  rocks  of  Hastings  under  a  heap  of  stones,  and  after- 
wards was  translated  for  more  solemn  burial  in  the  minster  at 
Waltham.  This  view  I  worked  out  for  myself  in  1857  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  428),  but  I  afterwards  found  that  I  had  been  forestalled  in  it  by 
M.  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  283),  who  takes  this  theory  for  granted, 
without  reference  or  argument.  On  this  supposition,  we  can  easily 
account  for  all  the  reports.  William  of  Poitiers  and  Gtnj  of  Amiens, 
in  recording  the  fight  of  Senlac,  recorded  that  burial  of  Harold 
which  formed  part  of  their  story;  a  later  translation  had  no  interest 
for  them.  The  Waltham  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  naturally 
dwelled  only  on  that  burial  which  formed  a  part  of  their  own  local 
history.  The  cairn-burial  was  something  which  they  would  natu- 
rally seek  to  slur  over,  and  to  throw  out  of  remembrance.  In  a 
short  time  it  would  be  forgotten;  the  date  of  the  foneral  at 
Waltham  would  be  shifted  back  two  or  three  months,  and  would  be 
held  to  have  immediately  followed  the  battii.  Even  writers  who 
had  no  connexion  with  Waltham,  writers  like  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  Wace,  would  naturally  think  most  of  that  burial  which 
had  left  a  visible  witness  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  would  have 
no  temptation  to  dwell  upon  the  hurried  ceremony  performed  by 
William  Malet  upon  the  rocks  of  Sussex. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  details  of  the  Waltham  story,  as  to  the 
share  in  the  transaction  taken  by  the  two  canons  and  by  Eadgyth 
Swanneshals.  The  story,  as  it  stands,  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  contemporary  statement  as  to  Harold's  first  burial  at 
Hastings.  But  the  contradiction  is  little  more  than  a  contradiction 
as  to  time.  The  Waltham  story  implies  that  the  body  was  found 
and  was  buried  at  Waltham  within  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  The 
finding  and  the  burial  are  placed,  if  not  while  William  was  still  on 
the  hill  of  Senlac,  yet  at  any  rate  before  he  left  Hastings  for 
Bomney.  This  is  of  course  distinctly  contradicted  by  William  of 
Poitiers  and  OtvLj  of  Amiens.     But,  if  we  believe  that  Harold's  body 
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was  translated  to  Waltham  at  the  time  of  William's  coronatioz 
later,  the  only  error  of  the  Waltham  writer  would  be  that  he 
transposed  events  and  given  them  wrong  dates.  The  body 
found,  as  he  states,  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  or  within  a 
days  after  it,  but  the  burial  at  Waltham  did  not  take  place 
two  or  three  months  later.  Two  petitions  to  William  seem  to 
rolled  into  one.  The  first,  made  on  Senlac  or  at  Hastings,  ^ 
followed  by  the  search  for  the  body.  The  second,  made  at  a  li 
time,  was  followed  by  Harold's  translation  to  Waltham.  It  ^ 
then  doubtless  that  William  offered  a  burial  in  his  own  Bai 
Abbey  instead.  It  is  on  this  view  that  I  have  ventured  to  groc 
the  narrative  in  the  text.  And  I  am  strengthened  in  doing  so 
the  fact  that  there  are  several  small  touches  in  which  all  aocou: 
agree.  William  of  Poitiers,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  i 
Waltham  writer  all  agree  in  making  the  Duke  refuse  the  offei 
gold  of  G^ytha  and  of  the  canons.  So  again  the  statement 
William  of  Poitiers  that  Harold's  body  was  known  by  certain  mai 
exactly  falls  in  with  the  Waltham  story.  The  Archdeacon 
Lisieux  tells  us  that  certain  persons — ^to  him  it  was  quite  indiffen 
who  they  were — ^found  Harold's  body  in  a  particular  way.  T 
canon  of  Waltham  tells  us  who  those  persons  were,  and  how  tl 
came  to  be  there.  Just  so  William  of  Malmesbury,  recording  t 
second  burial  only,  and  placing  it  at  the  date  of  the  first,  speaks 
Gytha  only,  just  as  William  of  Poitiers  speaks  of  William  Ma 
only.  If  Gytha  and  the  Chapter  of  Waltham  joined  in  a  petiti 
for  the  removal  of  the  body,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  writer 
Malmesbury  thought  chiefly  of  the  interposition  of  Gytha.  Osgc 
*^thelric,  Eadgyth,  were  persons  of  no  interest  or  importance 
either  of  our  Williams ;  in  the  local  history  of  Waltham  th 
doubtless  filled  a  great  place.  I  believe  therefore  that  the  or 
mistake  in  the  Waltham  story  is  a  mistake  of  date,  the  mistal 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  of  thinking  that  the  charital 
work  of  Eadgyth  and  the  two  canons  was  at  once  followed  by  t 
burial  at  Waltham.  I  cannot  believe  that  their  story  is  mere  invc 
tion ;  it  has  all  that  local  and  personal  character  about  it  whi 
seems  to  imply  a  ground -work  of  truth.  The  introduction 
Eadgyth  is  an  especial  mark  of  truth.  The  Waltham  writers,  be 
the  writer  De  Inventione  and  the  Biographer,  are  clearly  a  lit 
puzzled  how  to  describe  her.     It  is  most  unlikely  that  Harol 
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clerical  panegyrists  would  either  have  invented  an  imaginary 
mistress  for  their  hero  or  have  exalted  a  real  one  into  an  imaginary 
prominence.  To  Eadgyth  herself,  and  to  the  few  hints  that  we 
have  as  to  her  personal  existence,  I  give  another  Note. 

I  must  quote  one  Mrriter  more.  Benoit  (37627)  follows  the 
story  of  the  first  hurial  up  to  the  point  where  Harold's  body  is 
given  to  William  Malet,  but  he  declines  to  say  where  Williani 
buried  him. 

"  Li  reis  Herault  fu  seveb'z  ;  Mais  k  im  GuiUaume  Malet, 

£t  si  me  retrait  li  escriz.  Qui  n*ert  tosel  pas  ne  vaslet. 

Quo  sa  m^re  por  lui  aveir  Mais  chevaliers  durs  e  vaillanz. 

Yout  au  due  doner  grant  aveir ;  Idst  Ten  fu  tant  depreianz 


Mais  n*en  vout  unques  dener  prendre   Qu^il  li  dona  k  enfolr 

Ne  por  riens  nule  le  cors  rendre  :  L&  oil  il  vendreit  k  plaitir. 


:^^  »» 


I  now  turn  to  the  legend  according  to  which  Harold  did  not  die 
at  Senlac.  Of  this  doctrine  Harold's  own  romantic  biographer  is 
-the  great  prophet.  But,  however  much  he  may  have  embellished 
the  story,  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  inventing  it.  It  is  found  in 
several  other  writers,  some  of  whom  are  earlier  than  himself.  Thus 
in  Giraldus,  Itin.  Eamb.  ii.  11  (p.  140  Dimock),  after  a  story  that 
the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth  had  died  as  a  heimit  at  Chester,  we 
read  as  follows ; 

'*  Similiter  et  Haroldum  Hegem  se  habere  testantur :  qui,  ultimus 
de  gente  Saxonicd  [Cambrensia  is  speaking]  Rex  in  Anglid,  publico 
apud  Hastinges  bello  cum  Normannis  congrediens,  poenas  succum- 
bendo  perjurii  luit ;  multisque,  ut  aiunt,  confossus  vulneribus, 
oculoque  sinistro  sagittd  perdito  ac  perforato,  ad  partes  istas  victus 
evasit :  ubi  sanctd  conversatione  cujusdam  urbis  ecclesise  jugis  et 
assiduus  contemplator  adherens,  vitamque  tamquam  anachoriticam 
ducens,  vise  ac  vitse  cursum,  ut  creditur,  feliciter  consummavit. 
Ex  utriusque,  ut  fertur,  ultimi  articuli  confessione,  Veritas  antea  uon 
comperta  demum  prodiit  publicata." 

So  -^thelred  of  Bievaux  (X  Scriptt.  394),  evidently  alluding  to 
the  same  story,  says  of  Harold,  "  aut  misere  occubuit  aut,  ut  quidam 
.putant,  pcenitentise  tantum  reservatus  evasit."  80  Gervase  of  Til- 
bury, in  the  strange  story  which  I  have  already. analysed  (see  above, 
p.  705),  leaves  Harold's  death  and  escape  as  alternative  stories; 
**  Heraldus  utrum  fugd  sibi  consuluerit,  an  in  proelio  ceciderit,  adhuc 
dubium  reliquit." 

VOL.  III.  3  E 
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Bftlpb  of  CoggeBhall  (Martene  and  Danoid,  AmpliM.  OolL  t 
TeoordB  Harold's  defeat  and  death,  and  adda^  "qnaniTia  qi 
€ontendant  ipsam  Haroldam  inter  oodaoa  delitaiaoe,  noctnri 
fiigi  lapBom  poei  mnltas  peragrinationeB  a.piid  Ceatriam  eremi 
yitam  dnziafle,  et  naque  ad  nltinia  tempora  Begia  Henriei  Sc 
in  aancto  propodto  doiAaae."  The  age  of  Harold  in  1189  wo« 
abont  168  yean. 

Balph  Higden  (lib.  tL  p.  286,  Gale)  qnotea  T^Iliam  of  lb 
!  i  bar/ B  aoooont  of  the  burial  at  Waltham,  as  also  tlie  alien 

atatementa  of  Oiraldna  and  iEthelrad.  To  tfast  of  Giraldna  he 
properly,  as  a  Chester  man,  adds  a  bit  of  local  detail.  Hie 
of  Harold's  penance  was  ''oella  Sancti  Jaoobi,  jiixt*  eoeI< 
Sancti  Johannis.** 

Bromton  (961)  quotes  the  accounts  <tf  William  of  Malmq 
and  OirslduSy  without  naming  either.  He  prefen  William'a  ace 
but  he  adds  some  details  to  the  other  stoiy;  "CiyiiB  ii 
in  ecdesift  Sancti  Johannis  Cestrin,  ad  dorsum  cniois  in  1 
areed  erebro  ostenditur.  Cum  quo  etiam,  dum  adhoc  Tizi 
quidam  volunt,  Henricns  Primus  Bex  AngUs  de  WalUi  rec 
apud  Cestriam  colloquium  habuii.  Sed  quia  inde  a  moltb  dul 
solet^  eft  fiudlitate  contemnitur  quft  didtur."  The  discoiirsa 
Henry  the  First  would  be  either  in  ma  or  in  iiai,  in  i! 
latter  year  Harold  would  be  about  a  hundred  years  old. 

Knighton  (2342)  quotes  William  of  Malmesbury,  without  nai 
him,  and  Qiraldus  by  name,  with  Higden's  addition  about  the 
of  Saint  James.  He  adds ;  "  De  istd  opinione  fiat  quallter  po 
hoc  unum  scio,  quod  tumulatio  ejus  cum  imagine  8U])erpoeil 
ecclesid  abbathise  de  Waltham.  yidere  adhuc  volentibus  o( 
ditur,  ubi  dicitur  Haraldum  humatum  fuisse." 

But  this  Chester  etory  is  not  the  only  one.  According 
another  account,  Harold  escaped  alive  from  the  battle,  but 
soon  after.  We  find  this  story  in  the  liber  de  Castro  Ami 
(D'Achery,  iii.  276);  "Hseroldus  vincitur,  et  vulneratur  gra^ 
non  multum  post  mortuus  est."  So  too  Harold's  great  Scandins 
admirer,  the  biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  whom  I  have  air 
had  twice  to  quote  (see  above,  pp.  605,  617,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  c 
gives  the  story  of  Harold's  escape  in  great  detail  (p.  263).  Oi 
night  after  the  battle,  a  churl  ("  ]>orpkarl ")  comes  to  rob  the  d 
a  man  lying  among  the  bodies  rebukes  him  sharply  for  so  shan 
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a  deed.  He  goes  home  and  tells  his  wife,  who  at  once  insists  on 
going  to  the  hattle-ficld  with  a  horse  and  cart.  When  she  has  got 
there,  she  asks  whether  there  is  among  the  bodies  any  living  man 
who  can  speak  to  her.  A  voice  answers  that  there  is  one  who  can, 
and  one  only.  With  much  trouble  she  finds  the  speaker  among 
the  bodies ;  she  and  her  husband  put  him  on  the  cart  and  take  him 
home.  They  wish  to  know  who  he  is,  but  he  never  tells  them ;  they 
infer  however  from  his  face  and  from  his  rich  garb  that  he  must 
be  a  man  of  the  highest  rank.  The  writer  explains  that  this  man  was 
King  Harold,  that  he  had  fallen  through  weariness  and  loss  of  blood, 
having  received  many  wounds,  though  none  of  them  was  mortal. 
But  the  weight  of  the  dead  bodies  that  were  heaped  upon  him  hindered 
him  from  getting  away.  He  is  taken  to  the  churl's  house,  and  there 
recovers.  The  next  day  the  enemy  come  to  seek  for  his  body,  and  are 
greatly  surprised  not  to  find  it.  Harold,  having  recovered,  deter- 
mines, by  the  example,  we  are  told,  of  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  to  forsake 
the  world,  and  to  give  himself  to  heavenly  contemplation.  He  makes 
himself  a  dwelling-place  under  a  rock,  and  abides  there  some  while. 
On  his  death  King  William  has  his  body  taken  to  London  and 
buried  among  the  former  Kings  ("  Vilhialmur  kongur  let  fsera  lik 
bans  i  Lunduner,  oc  grafa  veglega  hia  odrum  kongum  "). 

In  this  last  rather  unlucky  statement,  the  Scandinavian  writer, 
like  Guy  of  Amiens  (see  above,  p.  541),  overrates  the  antiquity  of 
Westminster,  which  is  doubtless  meant  by  London,  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence and  burying-plaoe. 

Both  these  versions,  or  one  which  took  in  both,  were  known  to 
the  writer  De  Inventione,  who  indignantly  rejects  both  (c.  21); 
"  Quidquid  fabulentur  homines  quod  in  rupe  manserit  Dorobemise, 
et  nv^per  defunctus  sepultus  sit  Cestrise,  pro  certo  quiescit  Walt- 
hamisB."  There  are  parts  of  the  De  Inventione  which  must  have 
been  written  after  1177.  Can  this  have  been  written  so  latel 
May  not  the  first  sketch  of  the  work  have  been  made  earlier  1 

The  other  W^altham  writer,  the  biographer  of  Harold,  had  the 
difficult  task  of  forcing  the  legend  of  Harold's  escape  into  agree- 
ment with  the  fact  that  Harold's  tomb  existed  in  Waltham  minster, 
and  with  the  local  tradition  of  the  finding  of  the  body  by  Eadgyth. 
He  is  driven  to  the  very  awkward  shift  of  saying  that  Eadgyth 
found,  and  that  the  canons  of  Waltham  solemnly  buried,  a  wrong 
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body  (Chron.  Angl.  Norm.  iL  209-212).  Eadgyth  reache 
field ;  the  Normans  boast  of  Harold's  death ;  those  who  had  i 
him  also  spread  abroad  the  same  rumour  for  their  own 
'^  Inter  hec  mulieris  errorem  non  mirandum,  quse  desecti,  cruei 
jam  denigrati,  jam  foetentis  corporis  speciem  minus  discei 
valens,  pro  sestimatione  publicd  truncatum  cadaver,  quum  1 
non  inveniret  quod  certius  agnosceret  R^is  proprium,  rapu 
secum  attulit  alienum/'  The  canons  of  Waltham  are  eqi 
undisceming.  ''  Quod  [cadaver]  a  canonicis  reverenter  excep 
indiscussi  rei  veritate  honeste  in  ecclesiS  Sanctse  Crucis  sepul 
est  traditum." 

This,  I  need  not  say,  is  neither  history  nor  legend  nor  romi 
but  a  patched  up  tale  of  the  poorest  kind.     Of  the  writer's 
story  I  have  given  a  sketch  in  the  text.     The  journey  into  J 
mark   is  by   no   means   ill   conceived,  when  we  remember 
important   the    share   of  Swegen   Estrithson    in    English    a£ 
soon  became.     The  German  journey  also  falls  in  with  the  fact 
William's   name  was  dreaded  on  the   Rhine  as   well   as   on 
Thames,  and  that  men  feared  that  he  would  come  as  the  invi 
of  the  continental,  as  well  as  of  the  insular,  Saxony  (see  Laml 
1074).     When  his  hopes  of  foreign  aid  are  blighted,  Harold  : 
takes  up  his  abode  on  the  cliff  at  Dover  {^'  in  quadam  rupe  S4 
Dovram,"  p.  198),  where  lie  abides  ten  years.     Then  he  goes  i 
Shropshire  on  the  borders  of  Wales  (pp.  199,  215),  where,  as  i 
land  where  he  was  very  well  known,  he  covers  his  face  with  a  cl 
(200),  and  calls  himself  by  no  name  but  Christian.     He  suf 
much  from  the  "  homines  bestiales,"  the  "  infidi  ferinique  hom 
culi"  (202)  of  those  pai-ts,  and  at  last,  under  the  guidance   of 
angel  ("  ductu  comitatus  augelico,"  204),  he  takes  up  his  abod( 
Chester,  in  Saint  James's  chapel  by  Saint  John's  church  (220). 
is  often  asked  whether  he  had  been  in  the  battle  in  which  Harold  J 
and  he  always  answers  that  he  had.     Sometimes  he  is  asked  whet 
he  is  not  Harold  himself,  and  he  then  makes  an  evasive  answ 
^^Quando    apud   Hastingas   dimicatum   est,    nullus   Haroldo 
carior  habebatur"  (206).     After  living  several  years  at  Cbes 
(220),  he  reveals  himself,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  to  Andr 
a  priest  of  Saint  John's  (221),  from  whom  and  from  one   Mc 
(220),  who  had  been  Harold's  servant  both  in  Shropshire  and 
Chester,  the  writer   heard   the   story.     As  the  book  was  wiit 
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(185)  after  1206,  we  here  again  find  Harold  living  to  a  patriarchal 
age. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  these  stories 
as  pretended  matters  of  history.  As  for  their  details,  the  notion  of 
Harold  taking  up  his  abode  on  a  rock  at  Dover  or  elsewhere  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  his  burial  on  the  rock  at  Hastings  by 
William  Malet.  The  way  in  which  Harold  is  said  to  have  escaped 
faUs  in  exactly  with  the  remarkable  passage  of  Wace  which  I 
quoted  in  p.  507,  and  it  was  most  likely  suggested  by  the  real 
escape  of  Ansgar  and  Leofric,  and  no  doubt  of  others  also. 

According  to  Harold's  Biographer  (211),  Gyrth  too  escaped  as 
well  as  his  brother.  This  tale  was  clearly  known  to  Wace,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  769),  carefully  avoids  committing 
himself  to  Gyrth's  death.  According  to  the  legend,  Gyrth  was 
seen  very  publicly  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second  ("visas  est 
tam  ab  ipso  Rege  quam  a  magnatibus  terrsB  et  populo").  He 
was  then,  as  is  not  wonderful,  very  old  ("  erat  jam  tunc  grandsevus 
valde  "),  but,  as  those  who  had  seen  him  told  the  writer,  very  tall  and 
handsome  (^'sicut  ed  tem|)estate  a  multis  accepimus  qui  eum 
viderant,  venustus  adspectu,  facie  decorus,  proceritate  corporis 
admodum  longus  ").  Walter,  the  first  Abbot  of  the  new  foundation 
at  Waltham,  with  certain  of  his  brethren,  met  him  at  the  King^a 
court  at  Woodstock,  and  inquired  most  particularly  whether  they 
were  right  in  believing  that  the  bones  of  B[arold  lay  at  Waltham 
("  diligenter  sciscitari  studuit  utrum  revera  cineres  germani  sui  in 
Buo,  ut  credebatur,  monasterio  servarentur ").  Gyrth  answered  in 
English  that  they  might  have  the  body  of  some  churl,  but  not  that 
of  Harold  ("  Anglice  respondit,  *  Rusticum,'  ait,  *  quemlibet  habere 
potestis;  Haroldum  non  habetis ' ").  He  even  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Cross  of  Waltham,  and,  being  shown  his  brother's 
tomb,  he  again  distinctly  affirmed  that  Harold  was  not  there 
("  oblique  illud  intuitus,  *  non,'  ait,  '  homo  scit ' — sic  enim  jurabat 
— *  non  hie  jacet  Haroldus'").  This  is  told  on  the  authority  of 
Michael,  Chamberlain  of  the  church  of  Waltham,  who  heard  Gyrth 
say  it.  Here  we  find  Gyrth,  as  well  as  Harold,  living  to  an  age 
which  might  justify  the  chronology  of  Ivanhoe. 

Lastly,  the  savage  way  in  which  this  writer  attacks  William 
of  Malmesbury  (207)  is  worth  noticing.     He  remarks  how  the 
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"  facundissimus  Meldunensis  Willelmus''  professes  impartiality 
his  judgements  {"  promittit  se  medium  inter  obtrectantium  necn 
et   commendantium    partes    inceBSurum '').     But    mark  how  tl 
impartial  writer  treats  Harold  (208) ; 

'^Cseterum  in  aliis  qusB  de  meritis  Haroldi  vel  moribos,  pro 
animus  tulit  aut  fama  suggessit,  aureo  nunc,  nunc  vero  piceo  coj 
mentatus  est  stilo,  venalius  forte  exorbitaverit  a  tramite  veri, 
ipsum  vero  christum  Deum  [Dei?]  truculentius  deliquit.  Ti 
enim  lanceas  in  ipsum  violentus  intorsit,  quibus  non  tarn  illi 
personam  quam  ipsam  contigit  impeti  veritatem.  Dixit  enim  ic 
sagittse  capite  vulnerato  oppetisse,  dixit  militem  qui  Regi  morti 
femur  inciderat  ducis  censurd  victoris  ab  exercitu  pulsum,  rettuJ 
a  matre  funus  regium  oblatd  pecunid  a  triumphatore  Willeln 
postulatum,  sed  receptum  absque  pecuni^  apud  Waltham  tum 
latum.  Sic  in  femur,  sic  in  caput,  sic  in  omne  hominis  corpv 
lingua  licentius  debacchatur  oratoris  clanculo  scriptitantis  qua 
militis  annata  manus  in  propatulo  dimicantis/* 

Literary  controversy  was  at  least  as  bitter  in  the  thirteem 
century  as  it  is  in  the  nineteenth.  But  in  contrast  to  the  wick< 
monk  of  Malmesbury,  the  Biographer  gives  us  the  praises  of  anoth* 
writer  who  left  the  question  of  Harold's  death  undecided ;  **  Ter 
perantius  scripsit  hujus  ipsius  scriptoris  contemporaneus,  vener 
bilis  admodum  abbas  Edelredus." 


NOTE  RR.   p.  513. 
Eadgyth  Swanneshals. 


Our  direct  notices  of  Harold's  mistress  Eadgyth  come  from  tl 
two  Waltham  writers,  who  plainly  describe  her  as  a  concubine,  < 
at  most  as  a  Danish  wife,  though  they  evidently  try  to  veil  hi 
position  under  a  mist  of  words.  In  the  De  Inventione,  c.  21,  "w 
read,  "Placuit  ....  mulierem  quam  ante  sumptum  Anglorui 
regimen  dilexerat,  Editbam  cognomento  Swanneshals,  quod  Gallic 
Eonat  collum  cygni^  secum  adducere,  quae  domini  Eegis  quandoqu 
cubicularia  secretiora  in  eo  signa  noverat  cseteris  amplius,  a 
ulteriora  intima  secretorum  admissa."  (With  the  cubictdaria  < 
this  writer  we  may  compare  the  words  of  Sir  John  Mauiidevil 
c.  ix. ;  "  And  Abraham  had  another  son  Ytmael,  that  he  gat  upc 
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Agar  his  chartihrere!')  The  Biographer  of  Harold  (p.  210)  brings 
in  '^  quamdam  sagacis  animi  feminam  nomine  Editham  ....  hsQ 
enim  pree  cnteris  femina  commodius  videbatur  ad  hoc  destinanda, 
quae  inter  millia  mortuorum  illios  quern  inquirebat  eo  quoque 
faciliuB  decemeret,  eo  quod  benevolentius  tractaret  exuviae,  quo 
eum  arctius  amaverat  et  plenius  noverat,  utpote  quam  thalami 
ipsiuB  secretis  liberius  interfuisse  constaret.'* 

A  mistress  of  Harold  ("qusedam  concubina  Heraldi")  is  men- 
tioned in  Domesday,  2,  as  holding  three  houses  at  Canterbury 
T.  R.E.     See  Ellis,  i.  316;  ii.  81. 

An  Eadgyth  or  Eadgifu — the  two  names  are  hopelessly  con- 
founded— of  the  Swan's  Neck,  "  Edgyve  Swanneshals,"  is  found  in 
the  Chronicle  of  John  of  Oxenedes,  p.  292  (cf.  Ellis,  ii.  81).  She 
is  spoken  of  in  the  driest  way,  without  reference  to  Harold  or  to 
anything  else,  in  a  list  of  benefactors  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Benet 
of  Holm,  to  which  she  gave  Thurgarton  in  Norfolk  (cf.  Domesday, 
ii.  216  a).  Along  with  her  are  found  the  names  of  Earl  Balph  and 
Balph  the  Staller,  who  are  carefully  distinguished  (see  above, 
p.  775).  The  gifts  of  all  these,  and  of  many  other  persons,  were 
confirmed  by  King  Eadward  in  1046. 

John  of  Oxenedes  wrote  after  1292.  His  authority  therefore 
for  an  historical  fact  is  worthless  ;  but  when  he  is  plainly  copying 
an  earlier  list  of  benefactors  without  any  special  object,  his  witness 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  contemporary. 

I  am  certainly  inclined  to  look  on  the  swan-necked  lady  of  the 
Waltham  story  as  the  same  with  the  swan-necked  lady  of  the  Saint 
Benet's  catalogue.  And  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we 
may  also  identify  her  with  Harold's  Canterbury  mistress.  Eadgyth 
was  clearly  a  Norfolk  woman  by  birth,  but  there  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful in  her  having  property  within  her  lover's  later  earldom.  But,  if 
she  was  a  benefactress  of  Saint  Benet's  in  or  before  1046,  she  was 
no  longer  young  in  1066.  That  is  to  say,  Harold's  connexion  with 
her  began  during  his  East- Anglian  government,  between  1045  and 
1053.  This  also  makes  it  likely  that  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
Harold's  children,  except  Wulf  and  Harold,  who  were  doubtless 
the  sons  of  Ealdgyth  (see  p.  510).  We  hear  nothing  of  any  earlier 
wife  of  Harold,  and  the  incidental  way  in  which  Harold's  sons  are 
first  mentioned  some  time  after  their  father's  death,  falls  in  with 
the  notion  of  their  illegitimacy. 
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I  Another  question  is  whether  Eadgyth  Swanneshals  is  ihe  » 

as  "  Eddeva  pulcra,"  "  fdra,"  or  "  dives,"  who  appears  in  Don 

'  day  as  holding  lands  in  varions  parts  of  England,  East-An^ 

j  among  them.     Sharon  Turner  (Hist.  Eng.  i.  53)  makes  them 

same,  but  the  identity  is  disputed  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  79)  1 

i  Lappenberg  (556).     Sir  H.  ElHs  further  identifies  Eddeva  Pnl 

with  the  Lady  Ealdgyth.  This  last  does  not  seem  to  me  at 
likely;  as  to  the  identification  of  Eddeva  Fulcra  with  Eadg; 
Swanneshals,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  either  way.  Then 
also  another  East- Anglian  Eadgyth,  ^'Edied  qusedam  libera  femio 
(Domesday,  ii.  286),  who  is  clearly  distinct  from  Eddeva  Pule 
but  who  may  or  may  not  be  Eadgyth  Swanneshals.  And  I  cam 
help  noticing  the  will  of  an  East-Anglian  lady  named  Wulfg] 
(Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  106),  in  which  a  female  name,  which  is  eviden 
corrupt,  but  which  must  be  meant  for  Eadgyth  or  Ealdgyth,  con 
into  dangerous  neighbourhood  with  the  name  of  Harold.  Wulfg} 
leaves  land  to  two  daughters  and  to  various  churches ;  then  folloi 
'^And  ic  ge-an  ^Igy^  minre  dehter  ^ses  landes  set  Certsci 
and  set  Essetesforde  and  ¥8bs  wuda  %e  ic  legde  %£erto;  and 
ge-an  Qodwine  eorle  and  Haralde  eorle  FriHunes."  I  cani 
identify  these  places.  The  date  is  1046.  Is  it  possible  ti 
Eadgyth  Swanneshals  was  Wulfgyth's  daughter,  and  that  1 
mother's  bequest  formed  her  benefaction  to  Saint  Benet's  1 

As  to  the  relation  between  Harold  and  Eadgyth,  it  looks  ve 
much  as  if  it  was  a  case  of  the  Danish  marriage.  Eadgyth  ai 
Ealdg}i:h  very  likely  answered  to  the  two  jElfgifus  in  the  life 
Cnut,  and  to  Sprota  and  Liutgardis  in  the  life  of  William  Lon 
sword.  Anyhow  the  connexion  was  "ante  Bumptum  Anglom 
regimen." 

There  are  one  or  two  other  passages  which  look  as  if  HaroU 
relations  with  women  were  known  to  be  a  weak  point  in  1: 
character,  in  opposition  to  the  good  example  set  in  this  respect  1 
both  William  and  Tostig.  Thus  William  of  Poitiers  (see  vol. 
p.  538)  calls  him  "  luxuri&  fcedus;"  Guy  (261)  calls  him  "pe 
jurus  Rex  et  adulter,"  where  however  the  union  of  the  two  charg 
makes  it  possible  that  "adulter"  is  meant  to  stigmatize  the  marriaj 
contracted  with  Ealdgyth  by  one  who  was  betrothed  to  the  daught 
of  William.  The  French  Biographer  of  Eadwaixl,  in  one  of  1 
great  rcvilings  of  Harold  (4460),  says  that  he 
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"  Gentilz  femmes  enbastardist ; 
Pur  aver  veut  manage." 

The  former  line  may  refer  to  Eadgyth,  as  the  latter  clearly  implies 
a  political  marriage  with  Ealdgyth ;  bat  the  passage  seems  to  have 
been  oddly  misunderstood  by  Knighton  (2339);  "Nee  aliquam 
uxorem  dacere  voluit,  sed  vi  oppressit  filias  baronum  et  procerum  et 
militum  de  regno,  quod  ipsi  segre  ferebant."  All  this  has  most 
likely  arisen  out  of  our  one  Eadgyth,  but  it  seems  to  point  to  her 
as  a  woman  of  position,  possibly  as  "  Eddeva  pulcra  et  dives." 


NOTE  SS.   p.  53a 

The  iETHELiNG  Eadgar. 

I  DO  not  know  that  there  is  any  direct  evidence  to  fix  the  age 
of  Eadgar.  I  have  not  come  across  any  distinct  statement  either 
as  to  the  time  of  his  birth  or  as  to  the  time  of  his  parents'  marriage. 
His  father  died  in  1057  ;  so  he  must  have  been  at  least  nine  years 
old  in  1066,  and  of  course  he  may  have  been  much  older.  We 
have  seen  several  passages  (see  p.  527)  where  he  is  spoken  of 
as  a  boy  ("puer")  and  as  being  too  young  to  reign.  On  the 
other  hand  he  was  able  (see  Chron.  Wig.  in  anno)  to  exercise  a 
certain  will  of  hii^  own  with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  his  sister 
Margaret  in  1070.  He  was  alive,  but  old,  at  some  time  between 
1 106  and  1 1 25,  when  William  of  Malmesbury  wrote  his  third  book. 
See  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  note,  iii.  251,  and  Ellis,  i.  409.  The  former 
date  is  forty-nine,  the  latter  sixty-eight,  years  after  Eadgar  s  coming 
to  England.  We  have  therefore  no  certain  data  at  all ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  most  likely  that,  though  young,  he  was  not  a  mere 
child,  at  the  time  of  his  election  in  October.  It  was  probably 
not  so  much  mere  lack  of  years,  as  his  incapacity,  his  foreign 
birth,  his  lack  of  the  technical  position  of  a  King^s  son,  which  shut 
liim  out  in  January,  especially  when  put  into  competition  with  the 
overwhelming  merits  of  Harold.  In  October  he  had  no  competitor 
better  than  Eadwine.  Perhaps  those  who  spoke  of  him  as  a  mere 
child  were  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  description,  •*  Eadgar  eild^^ 
which  is  given  to  him  in  the  Chronicles,  and  by  which  he  was 
probably  known. 
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Hardyng  (Bee  above,  p.  6 1  a)  makes  Harold  invest  Eadg 
an  earidom.  Lappenberg  (53a;  Thorpe,  iL  274)  gives  1 
earldom  of  Oxford.  No  authority  is  quoted,  and  the  8t 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  known  position  of  Gji 
vol.  ii.  p.  566).  Indeed  the  evidence  is  against  Eadgars 
any  earldom.  All  the  undoubted  Earls  are  scrupulooslj 
Earls  in  the  Chronicles;  Eadgar  is  always  either  ''ci 
"  aB^eling." 

Our  reckoning  as  to  Eadgar's  age  is  further  perplexed 
I  appearance  of  a  person   described   as   "  Edgar   Adeling  "^  1 

as  1 158  and  1167.  See  Mag.  Rot.  Pip.  Northumberla 
Hodgson's  History  of  Northumberland,  part  iii.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
This  entry  gives  us  a  choice  of  three  difficulties,  any  one  of 
is  somewhat  alarming.  Either  the  person  so  called  is  Eadgai 
self,  in  which  case,  like  Harold  and  Oyrth  in  the  legend,  he 
have  lived  to  the  age  of  no  at  the  very  least.  Or  it  is 
of  Eadgar ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  wife,  mistress,  or  cli 
of  his  ;  and  a  lawful  son  of  Eadgar  would,  like  Eadgar 
self,  have  stood  awkwardly  in  the  way  of  Henry  the  Se 
claim  to  represent  the  Old-English  royal  house.  Failing 
two  unlikely  alternatives,  we  have  one  equally  unlikely,  that 
person  not  of  royal  descent  was  spoken  of  as  ''Adding." 


NOTE  TT.   p.  544. 
The  Submission  at  Berkhampstead. 

For  once  I  venture  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Chroi 
I  do  not  think  that  Eadwine  and  Morkere  could  have  be 
Berkhampstead.  Their  presence  there  is  asserted  by  the  Woi 
Chronicle  and  also  by  Florence,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  i 
be  reconciled  with  Florence's  own  account  of  their  movement 
before  (see  p.  530).  They  are  not  mentioned  by  Willii 
Poitiers,  who  makes  them  submit  to  William  at  Barking  aft 
coronation  (147,  148).  The  Archdeacon  is  capable  of  an 
regard  of  chronology,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  have  cut  the 
hampstead  mission  into  two,  or  to  have  imagined  a  subn 
at  Barking  which  did  not  take  place.  A  submission  of  Ei 
and  Morkere  after  the  coronation  falls  in  much  better  with  t 
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of  the  story  than  a  submission  before.  And  it  is  less  violent  to 
suppose  that  their  names  have  got  into  the  Chronicle  in  a  wrong 
place — a  process  which  the  likeness  of  the  names  Barking  and 
Berkhampstead  would  make  specially  easy — ^than  to  suppose  that 
the  story  in  William  of  Poitiers  is  an  invention  without  a  motive. 

Had  Stigand  a  share  in  the  submission  of  Berkhampstead  ? 
William  of  Poitiers  specially  introduces  him  ;  indeed  he  is  the  only 
person  whom  he  mentions  by  name  (141);  but  he  brings  him  to 
Wallingford;  "Adveniens  eodem  [Wallingford]  Stigandus,  pontifex 
metropolitanus,  manibus  ei  sese  dedit,  fidem  Sacramento  confirma* 
vity  abrogans  Athelinum,  quem  leviter  elegerat."  But  the  whole 
story  is  a  model  of  geographical  confusion  ;  Berkhampstead  is  not 
mentioned ;  the  request  of  the  English  that  William  will  accept  the 
Crown,  the  debate  on  the  question,  and  the  speech  of  Haimer  of 
Thouars,  are  all  placed  "  statim  ut  Lundonia  conspectui  patebat.'' 
I  have  ventured  to  transfer  all  these  events  to  Berkhampstead, 
where  it  is  plain  from  Florence  and  the  Worcester  Chronicle  that 
the  chief  act  of  submission  took  place.  But  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Stigand  is  a  knotty  point.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle, 
nor  in  the  fuller  list  in  Florence,  which  seems  to  be  specially  meant 
as  a  complete  list  of  the  Bishops  present.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
the  only  person  named  by  William  of  Poitiers,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  must  have  submitted  before  the  coronation.  Is  it  possible  that, 
when  submission  was  unavoidable,  he  was  the  first  to  submit,  and 
that  he  met  William  at  Wallingford  before  the  others  met  him 
at  Berkhampstead  1  The  two  English  writers  leave  Wallingford  out 
altogether,  but  William  must  have  crossed  the  Thames  somewhere, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  William  of  Poitiers'  statement 
that  he  crosEed  it  at  Wallingford. 

On  the  story  of  Wiggod  of  Wallingford  and  the  notices  of  him 
in  Domesday  and  elsewhere,  see  Appendix  C.  in  the  fourth  volume. 
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Abingdon  Chronicle,  its  account  of 

Stamfordbridge,  p.  736. 
Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  309  ; 

his  visitation  of  Scandinavia,  644. 
Adela  of  France,  wife  of  Baldwin  the 

Fifth  of  Flanders,  84 ;  her  marriage 

contract   with    Richard    the   Third, 

657. 

Adela»  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, II  a,  667. 

Adelaide,  wife  of  Robert  of  Geroy,  184. 

Adeliza,  ditughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, 668. 

Advocailo,  rights  of,  194. 

.^%ifu,  daughter  of  Godwine,  probably 
accompanied  Harold  to  Normandy, 
222,  710;  promised  to  a  Norman 
noble,  228. 

-^tgyyt^  representation  of  in  the  Ta- 
pcHry,  708 ;  whether  Harold*8  sister 
i«llgifu,  710. 

JEltred,  son  of  ^thelred,  his  murder 
made  a  charge  against  England,  283. 

JEifred,  King,  his  alleged  translation  of 
iEsop,  572. 

.^flfrea  of  Lincoln,  his  fiunily  con- 
nexions, 778 ;  his  children,  780. 

.^fric    of  Gelling,   killed    at    Senlac, 

427. 
./£l&io  of  Gloucestershire,  dealings  of 

Harold  with  his  lands,  634. 
.^&tan,  Staller,  51. 
^Enfwig,  Abbot  of  New  Minster,  killed 

at  Senlac,  428,   500;    his  place  in 

the  battle,  475 ;  finding  of  hUi  body, 

509,  744. 
iE3fwig  of  Hampshire,  notice  of  his 

lands,  743. 
^Glfwold,  Abbot  of  Saint  Benet^s,  his 

naval  charge,  729. 
JSSle  and  Cina  take  Anderida^  404. 


^sop.   Fables  of,  represented  in  the 

Tapestry,  571. 
^thelmsr  of  Malmesbury,  his  attempt 

to  fly,  72. 
iEthelric  of  Kelvedon,  his  naval  services 

and  death,  728. 
^thelric,  Childmasterof  Waltham,  seeks 

for  the  body  of  Harold,  510-513. 
JEthehdge,  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  his  vision 

and  message  to  Harold,  360. 
iEthelwig,  Abbot  of  Evesham,  his  favour 

with  Harold,  55 ;  his  uncle  dies  at 

Stamfordbridge,  362. 
Agatha,  daufi:hter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, 668. 
Aghrim,  battle  of,  compared  with  Senlac, 

773. 
Agnes  of  Poitiers,  mother  of  Henry  the 

Fourth,  310. 
Alan  Feigant,  Count  of  Britanny,  joins 

William,  315  ;  commands  the  Bretons 

&c.  at  Senlac,  459. 
Alan  of  Lincoln,  notices  of,  778-780. 
Aldby,  its  oaily  history,  355  ;  occupied 

by  Harold  Hardrada,  356,  737. 
Alexander  the  Second,  Pope,  approves 

William*s  enterprise,  318-322. 
Alexander  the  Third,  Pope,  canonizes 

Eadward,  33. 
Alfonso,  King  of  Gallida,  gives  Wil- 
liam a  horse,  457. 
Ambri^res,  fortifications  and  siege  of, 

166-169. 
Amyot,  Mr.,  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 

567,  568. 
Anderida,  its  site  fixed  at  Pevensey, 

403 ;  taking  of,  by  .^iZlIe  and  Cissa, 

404.   See  Pevensqf. 
Angers,  betrayed  to  Fulk  Rechin,  316. 
Anglo-Saxona,  use  of  the  word,  44. 
Anjou,   leagued   with    France  against 

Normandy,  113;  passes  to  the  House 

ofGatinois,  180. 
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Anne  of  RuasiA,  mmiefl  Henry  of 
Frmnoe,  178. 

An»**ltn  ^afterwarda  Archbiiihop  of  Can- 
terbury), appointed  Abbot  of  Bee, 
110. 

Anigar,  StaUer  under  Harold,  51 ;  com- 
mandii  the  men  of  London,  427 ; 
wounded  at  Senlac,  500 ;  comes  back 
to  London,  524  ;  his  alleged  dealings 
with  William,  545,  546;  notices  of  in 
I>omesday,  742. 

Apses  in  Knglinh  churches,  36. 

Apulia,  ex|joita  of  the  Normans  fai, 
268. 

Archdeacons,  doings  o^  272. 

Archers,  first  mention  of  in  Nor- 
mandy,  1 75 ;  rarity  of  in  England, 

473. 
Arnold  of  Ardres,  joins  William,  314  ; 

notices  of  his  lands,  725. 

Arnold  of  Escalfoy,  his  rebellion,  banish- 
ment, and  death,  184. 

Amul^  Count  of  FUnders,  robs  the 
relics  of  Saint  Valeiy,  393. 

Arques,  histoiy  and  description  o^  121- 
124;  occupied  by  Duke  W*illiam,  121; 
C'ounts  and  Viscounts  of,  122;  re- 
covered by  Count  William,  1 25  ;  siege 
and  taking  of,  127-140. 

Assemblies,  primary,  56 ;  constitution  of 
in  Normandy,  289  291. 

Avesgaud,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  his 
disputes  with  Herbert  Wake-Dog, 
191. 

AruncnluSf  imeof  the  word,  774. 

Alt',  mm  of,  473,  7^»5. 

AzA\  MarquesH  of  E»te,  marries  Ger- 
HcndiH  of  Maine,  197. 


B. 

Baldric,  Abbot,  his  verses  to  Abbess 
Cecily,  O70. 

Baldwin  the  l>earded  of  Flanders,  his 
niarriu^'Ob,  656. 

Baldwin  the  Fifth  of  I'landers,  his 
hibtorj',  83  ;  liis  regency  in  France, 
84, 1  79 ;  forbidden  to  give  hin  daughter 
to  A\'illiam,  90  ;  brings  her  to  Eu, 
92  ;  William's  negotiations  with  him, 

313*  7i«. 
Bath  and  Welk,  right  of  its  Bishops  at 

the  King's  coronation,  627. 

Battle  Abbey,  it«  exemptions,  763. 

Battle  flats,  at  Stanifordbridge,  357. 

Bayeux,  hospital  at,  107  ;  probable  place 
of  Harold  s  oath,  241,  696  ;  men  o**, 
their  place  at  teniae,  462. 

Bcaiirain,  place  of  Harold's  imprison- 
ment, 224. 


Sec,  l&nds  of,  ravaged  by  WilHsm 
Aoselm  appointed  Abbot,  1 10. 
Beren^^ar   of  Tours»   opposed  bj 

innc,  105. 
BerkhMnpfltead,  William  readies, 

reeei  ves  the  submiaaion  of  Eadgi 

othezv  At,  547,  794. 
Bernard  of  Newnutfch,  his  settlcm 

Brecknock,  132. 
Btrnfy  forma  of  the  name,  147. 
Biographer  of  Eadward,  coid  of  his  1 

31  ;  bis  aooount  of  £adward*8  ba 

to  Harold,  584  ;  his  allusion  to  i: 

fordbridge,  739. 
Biographer   of  Harold,  his  aooom 

Harold*8  escape,   787 ;  his  attsd 

William  of  Malmeabury,  789. 
Biographer    of   Olaf   Tiygj^ressoo, 

account  of  Harold's  escape,  786. 
Biota,  daugfhter  of  Herbert  Wake-i 

marries  Walter  of  Bfantes,  193 ; 

rights  on  the  county  aasesied,  : 

herdeatli,  208. 
Bishops,  ccmduct  of  at  the  electki 

Blaauw,  Mr.,  his  alignments  agunst 

Stapleton,  652. 
Bondig,   Staller  under  Harold,  51 

command    at    Stamfordbridge,  i 

whether  present  at  Senlac,  427. 
Boni£K»,  Marq  uess  of  Tuscany,  pnia 

Maurilius,  100. 
Bonneville,    alleged   place  of  Han 

oath,  241,  696. 
Boshani,  Harold  sets  sail  at,  222. 
Bouet,  M.,  his  work  on  Saint  Stef'h 

at  Caen,  107. 
Bourges.     See  Berry. 
Brand,    Abl)ot    of    Peterborough, 

finned  by  Eadgar,  529. 
Brecknock,  castle  and  priory  of,  133 
Breme,  kiUed  at  Senlac,  427,  743. 
Breteuil,  foundation  of  the  castle,  i< 
Bretons,  Norman   desoripticin   of,    3 

largely  join  William,  314;  their  p 

in  the  army  at  Senlac,  459  ;  dri 

back  in  the  first  attack,  4S0. 
Bridge,   defence   of,  at  Stanifurdbri 

371,  734- 
Broken  Tower,  William's    sickneHs 

539- 
Bromton,  his   account    of  Han.»ld'a 

cession,  589. 
Bruce,  Dr.,  on  the    Bayeux   Tape? 

569,  570,  687. 
Brut    y    Tyicyfoqion,    it8    account 

Harold's  accession,  61  2. 
Buona|>arte,  Napole<m,  hU  treatmei 

the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  566. 
Busses,  use  of  the  word,  740. 
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C. 

Cadalous  of  Luoca,  Antipope,  318. 

Caen,  foundatioii  of  the  abbeys  at,  107  - 
109  ;  state  o^  under  William,  172  ; 
Synod  of,  in  1061,  185  ;  consecra- 
tion of  the  church  of  the  Trinity  at, 

385. 
Cambridge f  use  of  the  name,  426. 

Canonization,  popular,  cases  o',  30. 

Canterbury,  submits  to  William,  538. 

Cardinals,  oppofiition  among,  to  WilUam^s 
enterprise,  320. 

Caudebec,  origin  of  the  name,  1 26. 

Cecily,  daughter  of  William,  112;  her 
dedication,  385,  667. 

Cenamanni,  their  andent  histoiy,  186. 

Charles  the  Fifth  of  France,  his  corona- 
tion office,  628. 

CherbouT]^  hospital  at,  107. 

Chester,  Ealdgyth  sent  to,  510,  524; 
legend  of  Harold's  penance  and  death 

»t»  515,  785. 

Chinon,  Geofirey  the  Bearded  im- 
prisoned at,  316. 

Chronicles,  English,  their  account  of 
Harold*s  accession,  583,  600,  617. 

aid,  use  of  the  title,  548. 

Cualpinu9f  use  of  the  word,  306. 

Cleveland,  ravaged  by  Harold  Hardrada, 

348. 
Club,  use  of,  766. 
Cnut,  effect  of  his  example  on  William, 

549- 
Ctelebt,  use  of  the  word,  662. 

Coleswegen,  his  £sanily  connexions,  779. 

Comet  of  1066,  71 ;  foreign  accounts  of, 

645-649;  its  representation  in  the 

Tapestay,  650. 
Commendare,  use  of  the  word,  585. 
Communion  in  both  kinds,  271. 
Compater,  use  of  the  word,  777. 
Conan  of  Britanny,  his  relations  to  Wil* 

liam,  230,  231 ;  challenges  William, 

232 ;  besieges  Dol,  234 ;  his  flight, 

238 ;  surrenders  Dinan,  240 ;  his  war 

with  Anjou,  316 ;  his  death  attributed 

to  William,  317  ;  various  accounts  of 

hisdeaih,  726-728. 
Coningsbuigh,  its  histoiy,  60. 
Constance,  daughter  of  William,  667. 
Comey,   Mr.   Bolton,   on    the  Bayeux 

Tapestry,   568,   709;  his  account  of 

-^iftyva,  709. 
Coronation    office,   of  iEthelred,    627; 

English,  copied  in  France,  628. 
Coutances,  men  of,  their  place  at  Senlac, 

461. 
Crown,  various  forms  of,  635  ;  new-made 

for  William's  coronation,  557. 


Crusade,  first  preached  against  England, 

281,  285. 
Curfew,  origin  of,  185. 

D. 

Danes,  alleged  presence  of  at  Senlac, 

759- 
David,  Count  of  Maine.     See  Hugh. 

Defensor,  legend  of,  187. 

De  Inveniione,  author  of,  his  account  of 

Harold's  burial,  781-784. 
De    la    Rue,    Abb^,    on    the   Bayeux 

Tapestry,  566. 
Derventio.     See  Aldby, 
Deville,  M.,  his  History  of  Arques,  1 24. 
Dinan,  besieged  and  taken  by  WUliam, 

239-240 ;  representation  of  the  siege 

in  the  Tapestry,  712. 
Dive,  description  of,  386;  delay  of  the 

Norman  fleet  at,  387. 
Dol,  held  for  William,  233  ;  history  and 

description  of,  233-237;  relieved  by 

William,  238 ;  William's  second  siege 

of,    241  ;    representation   of   in    the 

Tapestry,  711. 
Domfront)   southern    outpost    of   Nor* 

mandy,  165. 
DomicelliMf  use  of  the  word,  258. 
Dover,   castle  of,  founded  by  Harold, 

534 ;   surrender  and  burning  of  the 

town,   536-538  ;  alleged  stipulations 

about)  in  Harold's  oatii,  698. 
Dragon,  ensign  of  Wessex,  474,  499; 

other  instances  of  its  use,  766. 
Durham,   right  of  its  Bii^ops  at  the 

King's  coronation,  627. 
Dux  Anglorum,  title  o^  226. 

E. 

Eadgar  ^theling,  not  entitled  to  a  con- 
stitutional preference,  7 ;  chosen  King, 
526 ;  not  crowned,  but  acts  as  King, 
529  ;  submits  to  William,  547  ;  first 
mention  of  his  rights,  608  ;  growth  of 
the  doctrine,  609-612  ;  statements  as 
to  his  age,  793;  as  to  his  earldom, 

794- 
Eadgar,  Staller,  51. 

Eadgyth,  wife  of  Eadward  the  Confessor, 
in  attendance  at  his  death-bed,  9, 
576 ;  commended  to  Harold  by  Ead- 
ward, 13  ;  retires  to  Winchester,  66  ; 
her  policy  towards  William,  540 ;  her 
warnings  to  the  English,  578;  her 
relations  to  Harold,  Tostig,  and  Wil- 
liam, 640,  641. 

Eadgyth  Swanneshals,  finds  Harold's 
^^y*  513  ;  notices  of,  790 ;  probably 
moUier  of  Harold's  children,  701. 
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Eadmer,  bis  aoootmt  of  Uarold*8  aooea- 

fdon,  588. 
Eftdnoth,  Staller  under  Harold,  51. 
Eadnoth  of  Hampshire,  notice  of  his 

land,  743. 
Eadric,  captain  of  Eadward^s  §hip,  729. 
Eadric  the  Deacon,  killed  at  Seulac, 

429»  500,  743- 
Eadward  the  Confeesor,  importance  of 

hia  dying  recoomiendation,  8,  599 ;  his 
last  sickness,  9, 575 ;  his  vision,  16, 1 7, 
B7^»  577 1  luunes  Harold  as  his  suc- 
cessor, 13 ;  hislast  wishes,  13, 14 ;  his 
death,  15  ;  spirit  of  his  last  acts,  16 ; 
his  panegyric  in  the  Chronicle,  1 7 ;  his 
bunal,  27-39 ;  general  sorrow  at  his 
death,  29 ;  miracles  at  his  tomb,  30 ; 
his  canonization  and  first  translation, 
33 ;  hia  festival,  34 ;  his  second  transla- 
tion, 34~37;  history  of  his  shrine, 
38-40 ;  bcm  at  Islip,  61 ;  presented 
at  Ely,  61  ;  appears  to  Abbot  i£thel- 
sige,  360;  different  versions  of  his 
alleged  bequest  to  William,  677-695  ; 
spoken  of  as  Dominut  by  William, 

Eadwig  of  Hampshire,  notice  of  his 
land,  743. 

Eadwine,  son  of  ^l%ar,  continued 
in  his  earidom  by  Harold,  48 ; 
drives  Tostig  from  lindesey,  327 ; 
his  inaction  during  the  voyage  of 
Harold  Hardrada,  348 ;  his  defeat 
at  Fulfonl,  352 ;  confounded  with 
Waltheof  by  Suorro,  t7>. ;  keeps  back 
from  Harold'H  southern  march,  423  ; 
reaches  London,  524;  hia  debigna 
on  the  CVown,  526;  accepts  the 
election  of  Eadgar,  527  ;  again  with- 
draws his  forces,  530  j  date  of  his 
submission,  794. 

Ealdgyth,  daughter  of  uElfgar,  her  mar- 
riage with  Harold,  63 ;  question  of 
its  validity,  62  ;  of  its  date,  638-640  ; 
sent  to  Chester,  510,  524. 

Ealdred,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  appointed 
by  Harold,  67. 

Eiildred,  Archbishop  of  York,  crowns 
Harold,  41,  620-622  ;  plunder  of  the 
Norwegians  said  to  have  been  left 
vnth  him,  425  ;  supports  the  election 
of  Eadgar,  528  ;  submits  to  William, 
547  ;  crowns  William,  557-561. 

Eiidcva  pnlcra,  whether  the  same  as 
Ea<lgyth  Swanneshals,  792. 

Edgar  Adeling,  notice  of,  794, 

E<lmund  of  Lancaster,  his  share  in  the 
translation  of  the  Confessor,  37. 

Etlward  the  First,  his  name,  35 ;  his 
share  iu  the  translation  of  the  Con- 


fessor, 37  ;  his  tomb,  39 ;  li 

Waltham,  520. 
Election,  eocleaastical,  of  the  1 
Elizabeth,    wife    of  Harold  : 

comes  with  him  in  the  fleet 
Ely,   afiairs  o^  at  Harold's 

641-644. 
England,  left  without  continei 

18  J  ;  not  concerned  in  Han 

254  ;   eoclcisiastical  indepen 

385. 
English,  ni^^t   befixre  the  ba 
spent  by,  452-455,  760;  ti 
and    weapons    at    Soilac, 
765  ;  not  inclined  to  subini 
loss  of  the  battle,   523 ;  tli 
of  fighting  on  foot,  764 ;  H 
of  their  numbers  at  8enlac,  ' 
Erling,  Earl  of  Orkney.    See  i 
£u,  W^iUiam  and  Matilda  nu 
93 ;  castle  and  church  of,  1 
taken  by  William,   119;  m 
William  and  Harold  at^  226. 
Eustace  of  Boidogn^  exoomn 
by  the  Council  of  Rheims,  I 
William,  314;   hia  place  at 
461 ;    suggests    retreat  to 
482,  502  ;  his  exploits  in  th 
486,  768;  his  share  in  the 
Harold,  498. 
Evreux,  arohers  fnnn,  at  Senhu 
Eystein  Orre,  killed  at  Stamfoi 
368. 

F. 

Fighting  Man,  Harold's  standa 

Fire,  at  William's  coronation,  f 

Flanders,  descent  and  powei 
Count**,  81 ;  character  of  it* 
82  ;  question  of  their  sliare  in 
invasion  of  Normandy,  14 
William  as  volunteers,  313. 

Fleet,  English,  its  operations 
728-730. 

Fleet,  Norman,  building  of,  in  i< 

Flight,   feigned,   instances   of, 
Senlac,  different  accounts  of, 

Florence  of  Worcester,  his  wi 
Harold's  death,  517;  his  ao 
Harold's  accession,  581,  600. 

Foixlun,  John,  hia  theory  of 
650. 

Forest-laws,  allied  enforceme: 
Harold,  632. 

France,  Norman  rebels  suppo 
113;  hatred  of,  towards  No 
140. 

Fraud,  name  applied  to  the  > 

495- 
Franks,  Greek  proverb  about,  ; 
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FidlMrt, 


lift  Ml  I  I   s*i 
a  a  of  Gsfaod 

Abbot  rfjwit  %ffMi*>  fagfi 


FnUoffd, 
Folktbe 

380. 
¥tdk  X. 


BUKip  of 

Herbert  Wake-Etag,  191. 
cC  3SI. 

bii< 


CooBt  cf  Aiij>3q.  Iiii  dcal- 
Hcffben  Wake-IXs^  19J, 


Folk 


to  Toan^  iSo; 
kk  braciker  GeoAvr,  316. 
of  ^**r*"g 
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Gste  HefaiHleT.  357,  370. 

firtinnit,  Coonu  ci,  ■owBcd  to  An joa, 

iSo. 
Geofiej  the  Bearded,  foooccdi  to  AnjoQ, 

183;  alBed  wish  Cooaa  agminst  Wil- 

fiam,  231;  beoaTed  to 

Folk,  316. 
Geofiej  of  Ckaaznonty  joins 

315. 

Geofter,  Buhop  of  Cootaneea,  cxborta 
the  Xormaiu  he&m  the  battle,  453 ; 
hit  pert  in  Williaiii**  conxtation,  559. 

Oeoffrej  Mertd,  hie  jeeloiuv  of  Xor- 
nttBdj,  141;  qoeetioD  of  hie  ihare 
in  Henxr'e  invaeion,  144 ;  France  and 
Normaadj  allied  against  him,  164; 
hit  war  wi:h  William  at  Ambri^ra, 
166-169 ;  joint  Henry*!  laet  inTtdon 
of  Normandy,  170;  hit  death,  180; 
hb  dealingt  vith  Bishop  Gerrate^ 
194-196 ;  oocopiet  Le  yUaa,  195. 

Geoi&ey  of  Mayenne,  167  ;  doet  homage 
to  William,  169;  defendt  Le  Mant 
against  William,  303;  holds  oat  at 
Mayenne,  109 ;  not  mentioned  at  the 
■iegie,  212. 

Geofi&ey,  ton  of  Thuicytel,  at  the  siege 
of  Arauet,  132. 

Geography,  Haiiiiral,  use  ot,  by  medlaeTal 
writers,  145. 

Gerald  the  Seneschal,  his  contribation 
of  ships,  380. 

Gerbod,  first  husband  of  Matilda^  86, 

Geibod,  son  of  Matilda,  86,  654 ;  joins 
William,  313,653. 

Gcnendis,  daughter  of  Herbert  Wake- 
Dog,  divorced  by  Theobald  of  Chartres, 
89,  90;  her  marriages  and  descend* 
ants,  197 ;  her  relation  to  the  younger 
Herbert^  675. 

VOL.  ni.  3 


Bfahop  of  Le  Maai»  193 ;  im- 
by  Geo&CT  Hand,   195; 
toBhcima.  196. 
of  TOkbt,  hit  Vegend  of  HaKoU 


3*3- 

wa- 


GSbcrt  of  Gbott,  fi 
Gilben^   ArcUeaecB  of 

liam*s  ■mhaiaaAir  to  Pope 

31 «. 
Gilbat,  Abbot  of  WestminstcL, 

the  bodr  of  Eadwaid,  31. 
Gka.  Bubop  of  WeOi^  HaraUTt  writ  ia 

hit  &Toar.  ^ 
Godrcd  of  Iceland,  join*  Haroki  Hard- 

lada,   347;   eeoapes  from  Scamfotd- 

bridge  aaid  rognt  in  Han,  373. 
Godric  the  Dapafer,  774. 

the  9heril^  killed  at  Scnlac^  42S, 

'f  743- 
Godvine,  Earl,  hit  alleged  ooofirmation 

of  the  derite  to  William,  678.  6S4; 

Waoe't  legend  of  hit  retom,  686. 
Godwine    of   Hampahire,    dealings    of 

Harold  with  hk  land,  634. 
Godwine,   nnde  of   Balph  of  Wader, 


t « 


Goscelin  of  Windiester.  legend  oC  694. 

Green.  Mrs.,  on  the  nrohibttion  of 
William*t  maniage,  059 ;  on  Wil- 
liam*e  daughten,  669. 

Gregory  the  ^Seventh,  Pope.  See  Biidi- 
brand. 

Grentehridge.     See  Cambridge. 

G«ilbert  of  Hoglerille,  132. 

Gundrada,  daughter  o:  Gerbod  and 
Madlda.  86  ;  her  tomb,  87,  651-653. 

Gnndult  BSthop  of  Rocheeter,  examinee 
the  body  of  Iz^dwaid,  32. 

Gumey,  Sir.  Hudson,  on  the  Bayenx 
T^iestiT,  567. 

Guthmuno,  detains  the  Unds  of  Ely,  69. 

Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  136,  146  ;  value 
of  his  poem,  378 ;  lus  account  of 
Harold*s  death,  771. 

Guy.  Count  of  Ponthieu,  succeeds  to  the 
ooun^,  136  ;  joins  in  the  invasion 
of  Xormwly,  144 ;  does  homage  to 
IHIliam,  157;  imprisons  Haroki,  224. 

Guy-Geoffiey.  See  WUiiam  ths  Eigkik 
of  Aquitaine. 

Gyrd,  his  dream,  344* 

Gyrth,  son  of  Godwine,  in  oommaad 
at  Stamfordfaridge,  361  ;  restrains 
Harold*s  wrath  at  WOliam^s  mes- 
senger, 434  ;  his  advice  to  Harold, 
435-437;  his  alleged  disputes  ami 
dialogues  with  Harold,  449,  469 ;  his 
answer  to  William*s  last  message,  450 ; 
restores  the  spirit  of  the  army,  45  a  ; 
his  place  in  the  battle,  475  ;  unhoriM 
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Wflliwn,  483;  killed  by  ^^niliam,  484 ; 
bis  diAncUir  in  the  Norman  story, 
747,  "^g  ;  accounts  of  his  death,  769 ; 
legend  of  his  escape,  789. 
Gytha,  widow  of  Godwuie,  asks  lor 
Hazold^s  body,  511. 

H. 

ffofftditario  jure,  use  <^  the  words,  693. 

Haimer,  Viscount  of  Thouars,  jolra 
William,  315  ;  his  speech  on  Tdham, 
457  ;  counsels  William  to  accept  the 
Ctown,  55'* 

Hakon,  son  of  Swegen,  said  to  have 
been  given  as  a  hostage  to  William, 
a  1 9,  (^3-686  ;  probably  accompanies 
Harold  to  Nonnandy,  aaa ;  whether 
present  at  Senlac,  475. 

HmIb,  andent  arrangement  of^  359. 

HannO)  Archbishop  of  Koln,  309. 

HimnBardf  title  unknown  in  London, 

Harding,  John,  his  account  of  Harold's 
election,  61a. 

Harold,  StaUcr,  51. 

Harold  Hardrada,  makes  peace  with 
Swegen  of  Denmark,  339 ;  different 
stories  of  his  invasion,  330 ;  receives 
Tostig,  33  a;  deterntines  to  inyade 
England,  334 ;  character  of  his  govern- 
mont,  335 ;  designs  to  reign  in  Eng- 
land, 341 ;  his  wives  and  children, 
34a ;  his  treanuree,  (h,  ;  his  voyage, 
343-345  ;  hiH  decinive  charge  at  Ful- 
ford,  352  ;  receivoil  b»  King  at  York, 
353 1  nioveH  to  Stamfordbri  ge,  354 ; 
l^end  of  his  fall  from  his  horse,  365  ; 
his  death  at  Stamfordbridge,  367, 
373  ;  said  to  have  been  buried  in 
Norway,  374  ;  various  accounts  of  his 
voyage,  721-724. 

Harold,  son  of  OodMrine,  in  attenduice 
at  Eadward's  death -bed,  9,  576,  586  ; 
named  as  his  Nuccessor  by  I'ladward, 
1 3 ;  electeil  King  by  the  Witan, 
18-20;  accepts  the  Cro\ivn,  25;  his 
coronation,  41-46;  keeps  Wessex  in 
his  own  hnndti,  48-50 ;  character  of 
his  govemmeir,  50-5  3>  .  630633  ; 
Norman  calumnies,  50;  his  military 

E reparations,  53 ;  his  coinage,  53, 634  ; 
is  relations  to  the  C-hurch,  53-55 ; 
his  friendship  for  Wulfetan,  ^^ ;  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  him  in  North- 
humberland,  57,  58  ;  wins  over  the 
malecontents,  59-63,  636 ;  his  mar- 
riage with  Ealdgyth,  63,  63S  ;  his 
Easter  feast,  64 ;  his  ecclesiastical 
appointments,   67-69;    his    oath   to 


William,  77 ;  date  of  his  fiivt  jonn 
to  Fhuioe,  181,  182;  his  i^datic 
to  Will  am,  ai7;  different  venk 
of  his  visit  to  Normandy,  219-aj 
678-691 ;  wrecked  on  Uie  coast 
Normandy,  aaa,  aa3  ;  imprisoned  1 
Guy  of  Pontiiiea,  aa4;  raleaaed 
WUliam*s  demand,  aa6  ;  his reoqvtt 
at  Kouen,  aa6-a30;  reoeivva  kn^ 
hood  from  William,  aaS ;  joins  ff 
liam*s  mardi  into  l^tanny,  334,  71 
71  a ;  saves  the  drowning  sokliers,  a3, 
joins  in  the  march  to  IMnan,  a3< 
different  statonents  of  his  oath  ' 
William,  a4i-a46,  696-706 ;  retun 
to  England,  343;  the  oath  tak* 
under  compulsion,  347,  348;  i 
probable  nature,  348,  349,  70^ 
moral  aspect  of  the  caeei,  250-35^ 
his  answer  to  William's  ^la^  mc 
sage,  a63 ;  his  argument  aa  to  tl 
osih,  364 ;  its  aqtect  as  represent! 
by  William,  a8o ;,  condemned  \ 
Rome  without  a  hearing,  319;  li 
prmrations  for  the  defeiKse  of  'Eat, 

IMW,  326.  33^.  337;  disbands  h 
army  and  returns  to  Tiondon,  33 
340,  391 ;  marches  to  the  North,  35^ 
364,  730 ;  legend  of  his  sicknesB,  35; 
361 ;  passes  through  York,  36^ 
legend  of  his  meeti^  with  Haroi 
Hardrada,  366 ;  his  dealings  with  tl 
defeated  Northmen,  376 ;  hean  tl 
news  of  William's  landinet  377,  41  ^ 
421  ;  sends  ftpies  to  William's  can 
at  the  Dive,  390  ;  his  march  fro 
York,  422  ;  charge  of  avarice  again 
him,  424,  632  ;  reaches  London,  42^ 
his  last  visit  to  Walthain,  430-43. 
his  indignation  at  the  message 
Hugh  Margot,  433 ;  his  answer  ai 
challenge  to  Willismi,  434  ;  refuses 
ravage  the  land,  438  ;  marches  fro 
London,  439 ;  his  tactics,  440-44; 
encamps  on  Senlac,  443  ;  story  of  h 
disputes  Mid  dialogues  with  Gyri 
449,  469,  759;  refuses  William^s  cha 
lenge,  450;  his  speech  to  his  arm, 
468  ;  hu  place  in  the  battle,  475  ;  li 
persona]  exploits,  492  ;  his  wound  ax 
death,  497-499  ;  effect  of  his  deat 
503 ;  finding  of  his  body,  509-513  J  h 
first  burial  at  Hastings,  513  ;  legex 
of  his  escape,  514-517,  785-78< 
his  burial  at  Waltham,  517-51 
781-785;  his  fears  at  Edward 
prophecy,  577;  lawfulness  of  h 
accession,  578,  626;  history  of  tl 
charges  against  him,  579:  Florenc< 
account  of  his  accession,  581  ;  witnc 
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of  the  Chroniclers,  583 ;  evidence  for 
Eadward's  bequest  of  the  Crown  to 
1^^>  5^4~5^7»  599  i  evidence  of  Nor- 
man and  other  writers,  590-599 ; 
evidence  for  his  election,  600,  613  ; 
origin  of  the  Norman  statements, 
614;  evidence  for  his  consecration, 
61 7-620 ;  crowned  by  £aldred,  620- 
632  ;  crowned  at  Westminster,  622- 
626 ;  charge  against  him  of  occupation 
of  lands,  633 ;  his  crown,  635  ;  his 
allied  mission  from  Eadward  to  Wil- 
liam, 679 ;  his  alleged  journey  to 
bring  back  the  hostages,  682  688 ; 
repres^itation  of  his  return  in  the 
Tapestry,  687;  his  homage  to  Wil- 
liam, 704 ;  probable  date  of  the  oath, 
706,  707 ;  accounts  of  the  embassies 
between  him  and  William,  712-715  ; 
his  allied  ravages  in  Sut?sex,  741 ; 
dates  of  his  movements  after  Stam- 
fordbridge,  745 ;  accounts  of  the 
messages  between  him  and  William, 
746-752 ;  his  alleged  rashness,  754 ; 
different  versions  of  the  miraculous 
warning,  755  ;  time  and  details  of  his 
death,  77 1 ;  his  relations  with  Eadgyth 
Swanneshals,  790. 

Hastings,  William  marches  to,  409  ;  its 
early  history,  410  ;  foundation  of  the 
castle,  411  ;  William  goes  back  to, 
532  ;  evidence  for  Harold's  burial  at, 
782. 

Haylev,  Mr.,  on  the  place  of  William's 
lanmng,  407 ;  on  Harold's  all^^ed 
ravages,  741. 

Heathland.     See  Tdham. 

Helias,  son  of  John  of  La  Fl^che,  198. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  Emperor,  deposition 
of,  275  ;  his  minority,  308 ;  his  rela- 
tions towards  William,  310. 

Henry  the  First  of  Elngland,  fourth  son 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  1 1 2  ;  his 
alleged  translation  of  i^sop,  572. 

Henry  the  Second  of  England,  his  feudal 
scruple  at  Toulouse,  131 ;  his  relation 
to  the  Old-English  Kings,  573.  597; 
foretold  in  the  prophecy  of  Eadward, 

57^- 

Henry  the  Third  of  England,  his  like- 
ness to  and  reverence  for  the  Confessor, 
34  ;  rebuilds  Wetftiniiister  Abbey,  35  ; 
his  share  in  Eadward's  translation, 
37  ;  his  tomb,  39. 

Henry  the  Fifth  of  England,  value  set 
by  him  on  Normandy,  114. 

Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  removes 
the  body  of  the  Confessor,  39  ;  his 
election  and  coronation,  637. 

Henry  the   First  of  France,  supports 


rebellions  in  Normandy,  113-116; 
receives  William  Busac,  119;  helpi 
William  of  Arques,  130, 136 ;  leagues 
with  Greotfrey  of  Anjou  and  other 
princes,  141,  142  ;  retreats  from  Nor- 
numdy,  151 ;  makes  peace  with  Nor- 
mandy, 164;  invades  Normandy  again, 
1 70 :  sees  the  slaughter  of  Varaville, 
1 76 ;  makes  peace  again,  1 77  ;  his 
death,  ib. ;  his  Russian  marriage, 
178. 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  his  victory 
at  Arques,  121. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  preserves  the 
ballad  of  Stamfonibridge,  733. 

Herbert  Bacco,  regent  of  Maine,  193- 

195. 
Herbert  Wake-Dog,  Count  of  Maine,  his 

wars   with  Belesme,   191 ;  origin  of 

his    surname,    192 ;    imprisoned    by 

Fulk  of  Anjou,  193. 
Herbert  the  Third,  Count   of  Maine, 

driven  out    in    his  childhood,  196; 

commends  himself  to  William,   198, 

199;    his  death,    199;   daughter  of 

William  promised  to  him,  677. 
Hereditary  principle,  growth  of,   276- 

279. 
Herfiast,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Thetford, 

his  ignorance  exposed  by  Lanfranc, 

666. 
Herof,  use  of  the  word,  195. 
Hesilia,  wife  of  William  Malet  of  Bee, 

777. 

Hildebrand  (Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh), 
William  outwitted  by,  286 ;  supports 
the  cause  of  William,  318-321  ;  his 
letters  to  William,  320,  321. 

Hippeau,  M.,  his  work  on  Saint  Ste* 
phen's,  106. 

Holy-Cross,  war-cry  of  Harold's  follow- 
ing* 479- 

Homage,  opinion  as  to  its  obligatioas, 

250*  251. 
Housecarls,  thdr  reputation  in  Norway, 

335. 
Hubert  of  Bve,  legend  of  his  mission 

to  Eadward,  694. 
Hugh  of  Avranches,  his  contribution  of 

ships,  380. 
Hugh  Bardulf,  taken  at  Saint  Aubin, 

1 33  ;  his  descendants,  ib. 
Hugh  Capet,  restores  the  relics  of  Saint 

Valery,  393. 
Hugh    of   Goumay,  joins  William  at 

Mortemer,  152. 
Hugh  of  Grantmesnil,  banished,   184; 

attends  William's  coimtvil,  2S8. 
Hugh  the   Great,  receives  a  grant  of 

Maine,  189. 
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Hugh,  BUhop  of  liAngrei,  deposed  by 
the  Council  of  Rheims,  89. 

Hugh,  Bishop  of  Liaieux,  118. 

Hugh  the  First,  Count  of  Maine,  189, 
190. 

Hugh  the  Second,  Count  of  Maine,  193- 
196. 

Hu^  Msigot,  bean  WiUiam^s  message 
to  Harold,  433. 

Hu^  of  Montfori,  receives  lands  at 
luy,  69 ;  surprises  the  French  at 
Mortemer,  155;  attends  William's 
council,  a88 ;  his  contribution  of 
ships,  380 ;  his  share  in  the  death  of 
Haix)ld,  498. 

Hugh,  Advocate  of  Saint  Riquier,  134. 

Hume,  David,  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestiy, 

565. 
Humfrey,   Earl  of  Hereford,  killed  at 

Boroughbridge,  371. 

HuMey,  Mr.  A.,  on  the  site  of  Anderida, 

403- 

I. 

Ingebiorg,  widow  of  Thorfinn,  marries 

Malcohn,  345. 
Ingelram  the  First,  Count  of  Ponthieu, 

»35- 
Ingehram  the  Second,  Count  of  Pon- 

tiueu,  excommunicated  by  the  Coun- 

cQ  of  Rheims,  89;  killed  at  Saint 

Aubin,  134-136. 

Innocent  the  Second,  Pope,  refuses  the 
canonization  of  Eadward,  33. 

Ireland,  a  Danish  King  from,  joins 
Harold  Hardnula,  347  ;  be  is  killed 
at  St4imfonibridge,  373. 

Ivo  of  Ponthieu,  LIh  Bhare  in  the  death 
of  Harold,  498,  772. 

I  wunal Chapel,  attends  William's  coun- 
cil, 287. 


John,  Abbot  of  Fecamp,  101  ;  William's 

letter  to,  555. 
John  of  1^    Ht»che,    his   descent   and 

chiMren,  197,  198. 
Jonlanes,    used   by   the   Hyde   writer, 

725. 
Judith,  widow  of  Tostig,  mames  Welf, 

376  ;  her  {tarentage,  663-665. 
Julian,  Saint,  apostle  of  Maine,  187. 
Juliobona.     See  lAllebonne. 


K. 

Keels,  use  of  the  word,  363. 
Kent,  men  of,  their  privileges  in  war, 
436;  towns  of,  submit  to  William, 


538 ;  legend  of  his  oonfirmAtioa  of  i1 
privileges,  i&. 
Ketil,  son  cMf  Toatig;  settles  in  Norwaj 

375. 


Lancelot,  M.,  gives  the  first  noiioe  of  tb 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  563,  564. 

Landwaster,  standard  of  Harold  Hard 
rada,  351. 

Lanfiranc  (afterwards  Archbishop  crf'Gu- 
terbuxy),  censures  William^s  mairiage^ 
loa ;  his  banishment  and  reooocOia- 
tion,  103,  665,  666 ;  obtains  the  PspsJ 
approval  of  tilie  marriage,  104,  106 ; 
opposes  Berengar,  105;  appointed 
Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen*s,  1 10,  384 ; 
his  influence  on  William*s  oom^eli^ 
372. 

Lefils,  M.,  his  History  of  Saint  Valeiy, 

39>- 

Leman,  dealings  of  Harold  with  hii 
Uuid,  633. 

Le  Mans,  temporal  relations  of  tiie 
Bishoprick,  194 ;  occupied  by  Geofirej 
Martel,  196 ;  history  and  description 
cS,  ao6,  207. 

Leo  the  Ninth,  Pope,  his  acts  at  the 
Council  of  Rheims,  88-90 ;  his  cap< 
tivity,  91 ;  invests  Robert  Wisoard 
with  his  conquest,  9a. 

Leofric,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  his 
favour  with  Harold,  55  ;  wounded  at 
Senlac,  429,  500 ;  his  death,  529. 

Leofric,  Earl,  his  alleged  confirmatian 
of  the  deviBe  to  William,  678,  684. 

Leofwine,  son  of  Go<lwine,  in  command 
at  Stamfordbridge,  361  ;  his  place  at 
Senlac,  475  ;  his  death,  484,  769. 

Lescelina,  Countess  of  Eu,  117. 

Lewis  the  Elleventh,  value  set  by  him 
on  Normandy,  114. 

Libit  de  llyda,  it«  account  of  Harold's 
oath,  702. 

Lic(}uct,  M.,  his  view  of  the  prohibition 
of  William's  marriage,  659. 

Lillebonne,  history  of,  291-293  ;  assem- 
bly of,  295-300,  716. 

Lingard,  Dr.,  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 
569. 

London,  its  increased  importance  under 
Harold,  64 ;  its  advantage  as  a  place 
of  national  meeting,  65  ;  increased 
importance  of,  under  Harold,  340; 
privileges  of  its  citizens  in  w^ar,  4  26  ; 
zeal  of  its  citizens  after  Senlac,  530  ; 
question  of  its  siege  by  William,  541 ; 
agrees  to  submit  to  William,  544- 
547 ;  William  begins  the  Tower,  553 ; 
his  march  to,  555. 
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Lower,  Mr.  M.  A.,  his  account  of  Senlac, 

758. 
Lucy,  wife  of  Ivo  TaiUeboia,  778. 

Lucy,  daughter  of  Ivo  TaiUebois,  lier 

marriage  and  connexions,  778. 

Liittich,  MauriliuB  studies  at,  99. 

Lyfing,  Staller,  51. 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 

565. 

M. 

Mabel,  wife  of  Roger  of  Montgomery, 
accuses  Ralph  of  Toesny  and  others, 
183 ;  poisons  Arnold  of  Escalfoy,  184. 

Mace,  use  o^  763. 

Macedonian,  use  of  the  name,  1 78. 

Merleswegen,  left  in  command  of  the 
North,  423. 

Magnus,  son  of  Harold  Hardrada,  made 
]^ng  by  his  father,  343  ;  his  reign, 

375. 
Maine,   early  histozy  of,  186-188;  its 

relations  to  Normandy,  France,  and 

Anjou,   188,   189 ;   succession  of  its 

Counts,  189-198  ;  rivalry  of  its  Counts 

and  Bishops,  189 ;  settled  on  Robert 

and   Margaret,   199 ;   conquered  by 

William,  203-207 ;  analogy  between 

its  conquest  and  that  of   England, 

214-210;  a  knight  from,  refuses  his 

horse  to  William,  485 ;  state  of  in 

1066,  695. 

Mainer,  appointed  Abbot  of  Saint 
Evroul,  383. 

Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  receives  Tostig, 
328 ;  marries  Ingebiorg,  345 ;  his 
policy  in  1066,  346. 

MalfoMtf  slaughter  of  the  Normans  in, 
501 ;  description  of,  770. 

Ma^r,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  opposes 
William's  marriage,  94 ;  his  alleged 
crimes  and  treason,  9*,  95,  120;  his 
deposition,  banishment^  and  death, 
97,  98. 

Mantes,  muster  of  the  French  army  at, 
1 48  ;  description  of,  ih, 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Hugh  of  Maine, 
198,  675 ;  betrothed  to  Robert  of 
Normandy,  199  ;  dies,  213. 

Marmoutiers,  position  of  the  abbey, 
183. 

Martin,  Saint>  Battle  Abbey  dedicated 

to,  459. 
Mary,  daughter  of  Harold  Hardrada, 

342  ;  her  death,  375. 
Mary  the  First  of  England,  restores  the 

body  of  the  Confessor,  40. 
Mary  of  France,  her  poems,  572. 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  sought  in  marriage 

by  William,  84;  leg^  of  Brihtric, 


86;  her  first  marriage  with  Gerbod, 
86,  651-660;  her  children  by  G^er- 
bod,  86,  651-654;  her  marriage  with 
William  forbidden  by  the  Council 
of  Rheim«,  88 ;  marriage  at  Eu,  93, 
140 ;  her  church  at  Caen,  107,  xo8 ; 
wins  over  Harold,  227  ;  her  gift  of 
the  Mora  to  William,  382  ;  left  regent 
in  Normandy,  386 ;  not  the  author 
of  the  Tapestry,  572 ;  statements 
of  the  objections  to  her  marriage 
with  William,  654-659 ;  date  of 
the  marriage,  660 ;  legends  of  her 
marriage  and  death,  661,  662 ;  her 
children  by  William,  666-670. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  William,  668. 

Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  the  First,  her 
burial,  38. 

Matthew  Paris,  his  account  of  Harold's 
oath,  703. 

Maurilius,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  his 
history,  99-101 ;  appointed  Ardi- 
bishop,  xoi. 

Mayenne,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Wil- 
liam, 309-212. 

Messengers  to  Harold,  from  Pevensey 
and  Hastings,  419,  420. 

Michael,  son  of  Archbishop  Malger,  95. 

Mont&ucon,  discovers  the  Bayeux  Ta- 
pestry, 564. 

Mora,  name  of  William's  ship,  382. 

Morkere,  son  of  uElfgar,  continued  in 
his  Earldom  bv  Harold,  48 ;  drives 
Tostig  from  Lmdesey,  327 ;  his  in- 
action during  the  voyage  of  Harold 
Hardrada,  348 ;  his  valour  and  de- 
feat at  Fulford,  351  ;  keeps  back 
from  Harold's  southern  march,  423 ; 
reaches  London,  524  ;  his  designs  on 
the  Crown,  526  ;  accepts  the  election 
of  Eadgar,  527  ;  again  withdraws  his 
forces,  531 ;  date  of  his  submission, 

794- 
Mortain,  castle  of,  151. 

Mortemer,  description  of,  1 54 ;  surprise 
of  the  French  at,  155  ;  castle  granted 
to  William  of  Warren,  158. 

Moulins,   held  against   William,    137- 

139- 

N. 

Nantes,  taken  by  Greoffrey  Martel,  180. 
Naval  operations,  question  of,  in  1066, 

339- 
Neal  of  Saint  Sauveur,  his  presence  at 

Senlac,  461. 
Nearness  of  kin,  doctrine  of,  278. 
New  Minster,  twelve  monks  of,  killed 

at  Senlac,  438,  744 ;  finding  ol  their 

bodies,  509. 
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Nicolas,  Abbot  of  Sunt  Ouea*i,  bin  ocm- 
tribution  of  Bbipa,  38 1 . 

KioolM  the  Seoond,  Pope,  oonfirms  Wil- 
liam*!  numrUge,  105,  106. 

Nttbard,  Count  and  Hutoiian,  135. 

NormAn  Conquest,  ahare  <k  fareiga 
volon^eenin,  306,  307. 

Komumdy,  its  natural  rivaliy  with 
France,  113-116;  its  greatness  in 
later  times,  114 ;  double  invasion  of, 
by  Henry  of  France,  144 ;  last  French 
and  Angerin  invasion  of,  170. 

Norm-Anylif  use  of  the  word,  776. 

Normans,  treatment  of  in  Harold's 
f^g^f  5i>  52;  illustrations  of  their 
national  character,  161 -163;  their 
grudges  against  E^land,  283,  284 ; 
night  before  the  batUe  how  spent  by, 
45 '>  760  ;  their  equipment  and  array 
at  Senlac,  462,  467. 

Northumberland,  opposition  to  Harold 
in.  57.  58,  <535-637 ;  never  fidrly  re- 
presented in  the  Witenagemot,  57 ; 
won  over  by  Harold  and  Wul&tan, 
61-63  ;  rarity  of  royal  visits  to,  61 ; 
main  force  o(  kept  back  by  Morkere, 
426. 

Nose-piece,  use  of,  481. 

Numbers,  always  uncertain,  389. 

0. 

Oath,  special,  at  William's  coronation, 
561. 

Oaths,  moral  aspect  of,  252. 

Odo,  Biuhop  of  Bayeux,  attends  Wil- 
litunV  council,  287  ;  hlH  contribution 
of  Khi{)8,  38 1  ;  exhortM  the  Normans 
Iwfore  the  battle,  453  ;  his  place  at 
Senlac,  464  ;  calls  back  the  fugitives, 
48  i  ;  the  Tapestry  made  for  him, 
562.  572. 

Odo  of  Britanny,  helps  Geoffrey  Martel 
at  Anibriferes,  168. 

Odo,  Count  of  Champagne,  marries 
William's  MHter  Adelaide,  14;?. 

Odo,  son  of  Kobert  King  of  the  French, 
his  command  in  the  invaiiion  of 
Normandy,  144,  145  ;  escapes  from 
Mortemer,  157. 

Ogiva,  wife  of  Baldwin   the  Bearded, 
656. 

Olaf,  son  of  Harold  Hardrada,  accom- 
panies him  to  England,  342  ;  left  in 
commtvnd  at  Riccall,  350 ;  his  reign 
in  Norway,  375;  makes  peace  with 
Harold  of  England,  376. 

Or)),  use  of,  629. 

Oniric,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  dies,  67. 

Orkney,  growth  of  the  earldom,  345  ; 
men  of,  join  Harold  Hardrada>  346. 


Osbert,   Prior  of  Vi 

prxxsure  £adwmrd* 

Ongodl,   seekB   for   I 

513- 
Oamund   of  Bodes, 

380. 

Osmund,  Swedish  £ 

at  my,  614. 

P. 

Paefaeshazn,  'Hiegn  fii 
ford  bridge,  36  j. 

Palgrave,  Sir    Francii 
Tkpeatry,   5  70  ;  his 
writings,   637,   638 
William  Busac,  672 

Papacy,  its  power  strei 
liam,  274. 

Patriotism,  nAture  of 
Denmark,  333. 

Paul,  Earl  of  Orkne; 
Hardrada,  346 ;  lei 
at  Riccall,  350;  mt 
Han^d  of  England,  ; 

PaiUa  of  Maine,  man 
Flfeche,  197,  675. 

Pax,  legend  on  £he  cou 

634. 
Pearson,  Mr.  C.  H.,  qu 

Peter  Langtoft,  his  aoo 
accession,  588,  604. 

Pevensey,   description 
402-405  ;  William  la] 
cupies  the  Roman  wk 

^fjiij,  power  of,  161. 

Philip,  use  of  the  name, 

Philip,  King  of  the  Fre 
his  father's  life-time, 
view  with  William,  3 

Philip  de  Mouskes,  his 
liam's  courtship,  661. 

Phylacteriuin,  use  of  the 

Pippin,  his  election  comj 
of  Harold,  6 1 6. 

Planch^,  Mr.,  on  the  R 

570,  571.  586;  his  cr 

of  Amiens,  771. 
Pluquet,  M.,  on  the  Bs 

568. 
Pompeius,  burial  of,  51^ 
Ponthieu,  Counts  of,  the 

136. 
Pontlevois,  battle  of,  19 
Priests,  presence   o^   at 

Fulford,  350. 
Public  opinion,  growth  < 


Quevilly,   William   hear 
£adward*s  death  at,  2 
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Ralph,  use  of  the  name,  774. 

Kalph,  Count  of  Montdidier,  joins  in 
the  invasion  of  Normandy,  144;  re- 
leased by  Roger  of  Mortemer,  105. 

Ralph  the  Stalier,  notices  of  in  Domes- 
day. 775. 

Ralph  of  Tessin,  joins  William  at 
Mortemer,  150. 

Ralph  of  Toesny,  sent  with  a  message 
to  King  Henry,  159  ;  banished,  183  ; 
attends  William*s  council,  288. 

Ralph  of  Wader,  the  one  English  traitor 
at  Senlac,  460;  his  English  birth, 
773 ;  his  outlawry,  776. 

Regency,  different  names  for,  1 79< 

Reginald  of  Clermont,  his  command  in 
Uie  invasion  of  Normandy,  144 ; 
escapes  from  Mortemer,  157. 

Remigius  of  Fecamp,  his  contribution 
of  ships,  381 ;  exhorts  the  Normans 
before  the  battle,  453. 

Rennee,  representation  of  in  the  Ta- 
pestry, 712. 

Rheims,  Council  of,  decrees  passed  at, 
88  90. 

Rhiwidlon  of  Britanny,  holds  Dol  for 
William,  233  ;  his  complaints,  238. 

Riccall,  Harold  Hardrada  lands  and 
leaves  his  fleet  at,  349. 

Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  his  share 
in  the  tranJation  of  the  Confessor,  37. 

Richard  the  Second  of  England,  his 
tomb,  39. 

Richard,  second  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  iii. 

Richard  of  Cornwall,  his  death  at  Ber- 
wick, 497. 

Richard  of  Evreux,  attends  William^s 
council,  288. 

Richard  Guet,  not  a  son  of  Gerbod  and 
Matilda,  654. 

Richard  of  HugleviUe,  his  loyalty  at 
Arques,   131  ;  his  descendants,   131, 

Rishanger,  William,  his  list  of  corona- 
tions, 624. 

Robert,  Archbishop,  his  alleged  mission 
to  William,  679,  682. 

Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, III. 

Robert,  son  of  iKlfred  of  Lincoln,  780. 

Robert,  son  of  William  Malet,  his  Eng- 
lish connexions,  778. 

Robert,  son  of  Wynmrc,  in  attendance 
at  Kadward^s  death  bed,  9,  576 ; 
keeps  his  lands  under  Harold,  51 ; 
his  counsel  to  William,  415-417. 

Robert,  Count  of  Eu,  117;  joins  Wil- 


liam   at    Mortemer,    153;    attends 
William's  coimcil,  288 ;  his  contribu- 
tion of  ships,  381. 
RobeH  Fitz-Emeis,   killed  At   Senlac, 

494- 
Robert  of  Geroy,  his  rebellion  and  death, 

184. 

Robert  of  Grantmesnil,  banished,  184 ; 
hid  appeal  to  the  Pope,  320. 

Robert  of  Jumi^ges,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  his  expulsion  made  a 
charge  against  England,  284. 

Robert,  Count  of  Mortain,  son  of  Herlwin 
and  Herle  va,  his  castle  at  Mortain,  151; 
attends  William's  council,  287  ;  his 
contribution  of  ships,  381 ;  his  place 
at  Senlac,  464. 

Robert  Wiscard,  takes  Pope  Leo  pri- 
soner, 91  ;  receives  investiture  of  his 
conquests,  92. 

Roche-Mabille,  foundation  of,  169. 

Roger  of  Beaumont,  attends  William's 
council,  288  ;  his  contribution  of  ships, 
380  ;  left  as  Matilda's  chief  counsellor, 
386 ;  his  exploits  at  Senlac,  487. 

R(^er  the  Bigod,  his  place  at  Senlac, 
466. 

Roger  of  Montgomeiy,  accuses  Ralph 
of  Toesny  and  others,  183;  attends 
William's  council,  288 ;  his  contribu- 
tion of  ships,  389 ;  commands  the 
French  at  Senlac,  460 ;  his  personal 
exploits,  494. 

Roger  of  Mortemer,  surprises  the  French 
at  Mortemer,  155;  banished  for  re- 
leasing Ralph  of  Montdidier,  157. 

Roger,  son  of  Turold,  death  of,  729. 

Roland,  his  connexion  with  Maine,  188 ; 
song  of,  sung  by  Taillefer,  477. 

Romney,  skirmish  at,  41 2  ;  William's 
treatment  of,  553. 

Rouen,  alleged  p*ace  of  Harold's  oath, 
241,  696  ;  hospital  at,  107  ;  cathedral 
at,  finished  by  Mauriliiis,  loi. 

Rudbome,  Thomas,  his  legend  of 
Harold's  coronation,  619. 

S. 

Sainfred,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  190. 
Saint  Aubin,  ambush  at,  131,  133. 
Saint  Bertin,  Advocates  of,  654. 
Saint  Germer,  meeting  of  Philip  and 

William  at,  312. 
Saint  James,    building  of  the    castle, 

233- 
Saint  Michael's  Mount,  represented  in 

the  Tapestry,  234. 

Saint    Paul's,    alleged     coronation     of 

Harold  at,  622-626. 
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Saint  Peter  on  Diye,  foundation  of  the 
Abbey,  117. 

Saint  Riquier,  Abbey  of,  154,  135. 

Saint  Valery,  Advocates  of,  131,  393 ; 
early  history  o^  393 ;  delay  of  Wil- 
liam's fleet  at,  394-397. 

Sandwich,  sailors  from,  join  Tostig,  327. 

Saumur,  besieged  by  William  the 
Seventh  of  Aquitaine,  180. 

Scandinavian  views  of  Harold's  acces- 
sion, 598. 

Soanzia,  mention  of  by  Jordanes,  725. 

Scarborough,  burnt  by  Harold  Hitfd- 
rada,  348. 

Soots,  join  Harold  Hardrada,  346. 

Scriptural  names,  use  o^  in  Scuidinavia, 

345. 
Senlac,  hill  of,  description  of  the  place, 

'  443-446 ;  fortified  by  Harold,  447 ; 
battle  o^  455-506;  character  of  the 
battle,  504 ;  its  date,  745  ;  the  site 
misunderstood,  757;  use  of  the 
xuune,  758  ;  the  battle  compared  with 
Aghrim,  773. 

Seven  feet  of  ground,  use  of  the  proveri), 
366. 

Sherifib,  notice  of  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  632. 

Shield-wall,  use  of,  491,  763. 

Shires,  which  sent  men  to  Senlac,  435. 

Sicily,  origin  of  the  kingdom,  92. 

Siward,  his  alleged  confirmation  of  the 
devise  to  WilUam,  678,  684. 

Skule,  son  of  Tostig,  settles  in  Norway, 

375- 
Snorro,  his  veraion  of  Harold's  voyage 

to  Normandy,  689  ;  of  his  promise  to 

William's  daughter,  700  ;  his  mythical 

account  of  Stamfordbridge,  732. 

Soissons,  Counts  of,  119. 

Solen  Isles,  Harold  Hardrada  sets  sail 
from,  341. 

Soothsayer,  story  of,  412. 

Southwark,  skirmish  between  English 
and  Normans  at,  542. 

Stamfordbridge,  description  of,  354-358; 
Norwegian  legend  of  the  battle,  365- 
368;  genuine  version,  369  375,  732- 
737 »  spoken  of  by  Norman  and 
Welsh  writers,  737-739. 

Standard,  Harold's,  at  Senlac,  474, 499. 

Stapleton,  Mr.,  his  essay  on  Williams 
marriage,  651;  discussion  of  his  views, 
654-656. 

Stephen,  pilot  of  the  Mora,  400. 

Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
present  at  the  death  of  Eadward,  9, 
57^»  577  ;  his  diHbelief  in  Eadward's 
vision,  II  ;  representation  of  him  in 
the   Tapestry,    27 ;    did    not    crown 


Harold,  41,  630>62a ;  hia  dealii 
with  the  Abbey  of  Ely,  68,  6^ 
supports  the  election  of  Eadgar,  5: 
does  not  crown  William,  555,  5' 
his  part  in  the  ceremony,  556,  51 
his  pluralities,  643 ;  his  alleged  o 
firmation  of  Uie  devise  to  Willia 
678,  684 ;  whether  present  at  Be 
hampetead,  795. 

St.  John,  Mr.,  on  the  date  of  Harol 
oath,  706. 

Stothard,  C.  A.,  on  the  Bayeux  Tapeat 

567. 
Strickland,  Miss,  on  the  Bayenx  ' 

pestry,  569. 

Succession,  female,  growth  of  the  d 
trine,  596. 

Surnames,  use  of,  192. 

Sussex,  William's  ravages  in,  741. 

Swegen  Estrithsson,  King  of  the  Dan 
his  relations  to  William,  311  ;  mal 
peace  with  Harold  Hardrada,  3: 
refuses  help  to  Tostig,  331. 

Sword,  use  of,  91,  763. 

T. 
Tadcaster,  Harold  reviews  the  fleet 

363- 
Taillefer,   his    exploits    and    death 

Senlac,  476. 
Tapestry  of  Bayeux,  its  authority,  5^ 

various    opinions    about,     562-5; 

contemporary  work,  570;  its  pres* 

state,  575  ;  its  witness  to  Eadwar 

bequest  to  Harold,  586  ;  to  Harol 

election,  601  ;  to  his  coronation,  6] 
Telham,  incidents  of  the  battle  on,  45 

459,  7^2. 
Theobald  the   First,    Count  of  Cha 

pagne,  marries  and  divorces  Gerseni 

of  Maine,  89,  90,   197 ;  joins  Ki 

Henry  against  Normandy,  142,  14 
Thierry,    Augustine,    on    the    Baye 

Tapestry,  568  ;  his  account  of  Ansg; 

742. 
Thing,  not  consulted  by  Harold  Ha] 

rada,  334. 
Thora,  wife  of  Harold  Hardrada,  343 
Thoriinn,  his  reign  in  Orkney,  345. 
Thorold  the    Sheriff,   his    family  c< 

nexions,  778. 
Thurkill  of  Kingston,  killed  at  Senl 

428,  500,  743. 
Thurkill  the  Sacrist,  sees  the  miracle 

the  Holy-Rood,  432. 
Thurstan,  Abbot  of  Ely,  appointed 

Harold,  68  ;  blessed  by  Stigand,  6- 
TiUi feres,  restored  to  Normandy,  177. 
Toret,  origin  of  the  name,  98. 
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Tostig,  son  of  Orodwine,  hia  schemes  after 
Harold's  election,  301 ;  seeks  help 
from  William,  503 ;  attacks  England 
with  William's  sanction,  305 ;  lands 
in  Wight,  335  ;  his  ravages,  326,  327 ; 
driven  from  Lindesey  to  Scotland, 
Z^7f  3^8  ;  ^^  l^elp  of  Swegen,  331 ; 
wins  over  Harold  Hardrada,  332-334 ; 
joins  him  in  the  Tyne,  346 ;  legend  of 
his  dialogue  with  Harold,  366;  his 
death  at  Stamfordbridge,  368, 373 ;  his 
burial  at  York,  374 ;  hu  chilcb^,  375 ; 
various  accounts  of  his  movements, 
720-725. 

Tours,  passes  to  Fulk  Rechin,  180. 

Tours  Chronicle,  legend  of  William*s 
courtship  in,  661. 

Toustain  the  son  of  Bou,  carries  the 
banner  at  Senlac,  464. 

Tower  of  London,  beginning  of,  554. 

Thuisubstantiation,  enforced  by  William, 
271. 

Tr^port,  foundation  of  the  Abbey,  118. 

Turold  of  Rochester,  his  mention  in  the 
Tapestry  and  in  Domesday,  571. 

U. 

Udo,  Archbishop  of  Trier,  663. 
Unction,  royal,  force  of,  41, 

V. 

Valognes,   William's    march    from,    to 

Arques,  126. 
Varaidlle,  description  of,  173;  battle  of, 

175. 
Vattelet,  Dr.,  his  account  x>f  the  Counts 

of  Maine,  675. 
Yermandois,  House  of,  its  descent  frtim 

Charles  the  6reat>  119. 
Vital,  brings  news  toWilliam  on  Telham, 

458 ;  his  mention  in  the  Tapestiy  and 

in  Domesday,  571,  762. 
Vulgrin,    Bishop    of    Le    Mans,    his 

history  and  works,    20x,    205 ;    his 

contribution  of  ships,  381. 

W. 

Wace,  value  of  his  History,  378  ;  his 
account  of  Godwine*s  return,  686. 

Wadard,  his  mention  in  the  Tapestry 
and  in  Domesday,  571. 

Waleran  of  Ponthieu,  killed  at  Mor- 
.  temer,  157. 

Wallingford,  description  o^  542 ;  Wil- 
liam crosses  the  Thames  at,  543. 

Walter  Espec,  his  speech  before  the 
battle  of  the  Standard,  76a. 

Walter  of  Flanders,  jcins  WiBiam,  515. 
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Walter  Giffikrd,  his  descent,  1 29 ;  com* 
mands  the  blockade  at  Arques,  ib, ; 
joins  William  at  Mortemer,  153 ; 
attends  William's  Council,  288 ;  Us 
contribution  of  ships,  381 ;  brings 
William's  horse  from  Compostellb, 
457 ;  refuses  to  cany  the  banner, 
465  ;   his  warning  after  the  battle, 

507- 
Walter  Giffard  the  younger,  his  share 

in  the  death  of  Haj*old,  498. 

Walter,  Count  of  Mantes,  claims  the 
county  of  Maine,  200;  submits  to 
William,  206,  207  ;  his  death,  208. 

Waltham,  Harold's  last  visit  to,  430- 
432;  his  burial  at,  517-519,  781; 
destruction  of  his  tomb,  519 ;  body 
of  Edward  the  First  at,  520 ;  local 
aocoimts  of  Harold's  dection  and 
coronation,  603,  617. 

Waltheof,  question  of  his  presence  at 
Fulford  and  at  Senlac,  352,  426  ;  his 
burial,  518 ;  whether  present  at  Sen- 
lac, 526. 

War-cries,  Norman  and  English,  478, 

479- 
Wasta,  entries  of  in  Sussex,  741. 

Waverley  Annals,  their  account  of 
Harold's  accession,  589. 

Wessez,  kept  in  Harolas  own  hands, 
48-50. 

Westminster,  the  church  rebuilt  by 
Henry  the  Third,  35  ;  Gem6ta  at, 
under  Harold,  65  ;  William's  rever- 
ence for,  555 ;  his  coronation,  557 ; 
the  place  of  Harold's  coronation,  622- 
626. 

Whar^  English  fleet  in,  349  ;  reviewed 
th'bre  by  Harold,  363. 

Wharton,  Philip  Lord,  his  speech  on 
the  Abjuration  Bill,  250. 

Wiggod  of  Wallingford,  favours  Wil- 
liam's progress,  543. 

William  of  Apulia,  his  description  of  the 
captivity  of  Pope  Leo,  90,  91. 

William  the  Seventh,  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
helps  QeofSrey  Martel  at  Ambri^res, 
168  ;  his  deaUi,  180. 

William  the  Eighth,  Duke  of  Aauitaine, 
holds  Moul^  against  William  of 
Normandy,  137-139. 

William,  Count  of  Arques,  x  20 ;  his 
desertion  at  Domfix>nt,  1 2 1 ;  his  revolt 
against  William,  125,  673-675;  leaves 
Normandy,  139. 

William,  Viscount  of  Arques,  1 29 ;  the 
castle  of  Arques  entrusted  to  him, 
140. 

William  Busac,  his  parentage  and  rebel- 
lion and  banishmenty  118,  119,  670. 
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671 ;  receives  Uie  County  of  SoiflBonB, 
11^;  treatment  of,  by  modem  writen^ 
672. 
Wfliiam  the  Conqoeror,  his  fint  dud- 
lenge   of  the    Kngliwh   Crown,    70; 
periods  of  bis  later  reign  in   Nor- 
mandy, 76 ;  negotiationB  for  his  mar- 
riage, 78-92  ;  domestic  purity  of  hia 
life,  79 ;  marries  Matilda  at  £11,  93, 
140 ;  depoees  Archbishop  Malger,  97  ; 
hb  quMTel  and  reconciliation  with 
Lanfranc,    102-104,   665,   666;    hia 
marriaee  confirmed  at  Rome,   105, 
106 ;    his    church    at    Caen,    108, 
109;    his   appointments   of  Abbots, 
110;   his  children,    iii,    112;   sup- 
presses the  revolt  of  William  Busao, 
119;  his  march  to  Arquee,  126-130, 
674  ;  his  feudal  scruple,  130 ;  jealousy 
of  the   princes    against    him,    141  ; 
his  preparations  &r  the  defence  of 
Normandy,    149-153 ;    his    message 
to    King    Henry,    158;   illustrations 
of  his  character,   161-163;   fortifies 
BreteuU,    163 ;    makes    peace    with 
France,  164  ;  his  southern  conquests, 
165,  169;  his  challenge  to  Geo&ey 
Mattel,    166;     relieves    Ambri^res, 
168 ;  his  scheme  of  defence  against 
the   second    French  invasion,    171  ; 
surprises  the  French  at  VaravUle, 
174  ;  banishes  Norman  nobles,  183  ; 
his    ecclesiastical    policy,    185  ;    his 
dealings  with    Maine,    1 86 ;  accepts 
the  commendation  of  IlerK'rt,   199; 
inva<leH  and  ravages  Maine,  20-',  203  ; 
eiiten*  Ix?  Mans,  J06  ;  Imilds  a  cai^tle, 
J06,  207  ;  charged  with  the  death  of 
Walter  and  Biota,  208  ;  lx!t>iegej»  and 
takes  Mayenne,  209-21 2  ; his  {xttution 
after  the  conquest  of  Maine,  216  ;  pro- 
c\ire8  Harold  8  release,   224-226;  re- 
ceives Harold  at  Eu  and  Kouen,  226, 
227;  his  Breton  campaign,  232,  711, 
712;  raises  the  siege  of  I.)ol,  234-238  ; 
takes  Dinan,   238-240 ;  his  dealings 
v^-ith    Harold    in  the   matter   of  the 
oath,  242,  247-253;  hears  the  news 
of  Ea<iwartr8 death,  25S,  71 2-715  ;  his 
embatisies  to  Hart)ld,  afo,  262,  266 ; 
his  claims  8upi)orted  by  no  English 
party,   267 ;   his   religious  character, 
270;  could  he  read?  271  ;  inliuence  of 
Lanfranc  on  his  counsels,  272  ;  nature 
of  his  claims  on  the  English  Crown, 
273-284;    outwitt^  by  Hildebrand, 

286  ;  consults  a  council  of  his  Duchy, 

287  ;  wins  over  the  barons  at  Lille- 
boime,  299  ;  evidence  for  the  two  as- 
semblies, 7 1 5 ;  his  relations  withTostig, 


304 ;  invites  vola 

30O;  hiB  embasery  t 

308  ;  to  Swegen  o 

Philip  ofFmnce,  , 

Fhmden,  313,  7 if 

death  of  Conan,  3 1 

^th  Alexander  the 

his  eccleeiafltfcal  saj 

discipline    kept  in 

Dive,  3S8  ;  his  trei 

spies,  390 ;  his  ooie 

with  Harold,  tb.;  h 

Valeiy,  39  a  ;  his  vo 

399-402  ;    lands  at 

408 ;  omen  on  his  lam 

his  camp,  41 1  ;  ravi 

413,  741  ;  his  answt 

son   of  Wymarc,  41 

Margot  to  Harold,  4 

ship,  442  ;   his  chall 

and  last  message,  449 

before  the  baUle,  45 

the  hauberk,  456  ;  hL 

his  arms,  463,  763  ;  i 

battle,  476;  recalls  th 

his  personal  exploits, 

767;  kills  Gyrth,  484, 

feigned  flight,  487  ;  b 

shoot  in  the  air,  496 ;  ] 

the  Malfoese,  502  ;  ret 

506 ;  his  midnight  fe 

the  bodies  of  the  En^ 

508 ;    his    treatment 

of  Harold,    509-513, 

till  his   coronation,    5 

to  Hastings,    524,    53 

532  ;  his  vengeance  at 

534 ;     receives     the 

Dover,  534-538  ;  of  Ca 

his  sickness,  539 ;  his 

Eadgyth,  540 ;  inarchi 

don,    541  ;    cnwises    tl 

Wallingford,  542,  543 

submission  at  Berklia 

547  ;  his  allied  dealing 

545  ;   accepts   the   CVt 

begins   the  Tower   of 

his  march  to  London, 

regard  for  the  Abbey  0 

^=^^;    his   con^nation, 

allt^^ed  kindred  with 

names  and  order  of  hia 

670;  his  homage  to  ] 

date  of  his    landing, 

accounts  of  his  mc^se 

746-752. 

William   Rufus,  third  e 
the  Concjueror,  111. 

William  Crisjiin,  joins  \ 
temer,  153. 
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William,  Count  of  Eu,  his  foundations 

and  children,  Ii6-ix8. 
William  of  Evreuz,  his  contribution  of 

ships,  381. 
William  Faber,  suggests  the  dedication 

of  Battle  Abbey,  458. 
William,  Abbot  of  Fecamp,  100. 
William    FitzOsbem,    his    advice    to 

Duke  William,  260 ;  attends  William's 

council,    287 ;    his  speeches   in  the 

Assembly  at    Lillebonne,    296-298 ; 

his  contribution  of  ships,    380;  his 

place  at  Senlac,  461. 
William,  Bishop  of  London,  keeps  his 

bishoprick  under  Harold,  51. 
William   Malet,  his   place   at  Senlac, 

466;    buries    Harold    at    Hastings, 

513;    his  connexion  with  England, 

Wmiain  Malet,  monk  of  Bee,  777. 
William   of  Malmesbury,  his  habit  of 

comparing  different  statements,  591  ; 

the  first  to  mention  the  rights    of 

Eadgar,  608. 
William  Patiy,  his  place  at  Senlac,  466. 
William  Peverel,  alleged  natural  son  of 

William  the  Conqueror,  662. 
William  of  Poitiers,  character  of  his 

History,  378  ;    his  treatment  of  the 

bequest  of  Eadward  to  Harold,  590 ; 

his  Imperial  ideas,  716. 
William  of  Warren,  receives  the  castle 

of  Mortemer,  158  ;  attends  William's 


council,  288;  his  charter  to  Lewes, 
651 ;  grant  of  the  Earldom  of  Suirey 
to,  653. 
Wimund,  betrays  Moulins  to  the  French, 

137. 
Winchester,  dwelling-place  of  Eadgyth, 

66,  540,  640 ;   submits  to  William, 

540. 

Witan,  elect  Harold  King,  18,  20. 

Witenagem6t,  its  working  as  a  primary 
i^stieinbly,  56. 

Wreck,  right  of,  223. 

Wul^^at,  histoty  of  his  grant  to  Eves- 
ham, 36a. 

Wulfiioth,  son  of  Godwine,  said  to  have 
been  given  as  a  hostage  to  William, 
219;  probable  origin  of  the  story, 
243»  683-686 ;  his  captivity,  685. 

Wulfric,  Abbot  of  Ely,  his  alienation  of 
lands,  68  ;  his  appointment  and  writ» 
642. 

Wul&tan,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
his  friendship  with  Harold,  55,  637 ; 
helps  him  to  win  over  the  Noiihum- 
brians,  61-64. 

Y. 

Year   1066,  its  special  character  and 

importance,  3-5. 
York,  surrenders  to  Harold  Hardrada» 

353 ;  receives  Harold  of  England,  364; 

news  of  William's  landii^  brought 

to,  377- 
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